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PREFACE 


For students both of the Old and New Testaments the value of the non-Canonical 
Jewish literature from 200 B.c. to.a.D. 100 is practically recognized on every side 
alike by Jewish and Christian scholars. But hitherto no attempt has been made to 
issue an edition of this literature as a whole in English... Indeed, such an undertaking 
would have been all but impossible at an earlier date, seeing that critical editions of 


some of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha have not been published till within 
the last few years. . 


The method observed in this work. 


In all the contributions one and the same method has been observed. Each 
contribution consists of an introduction, an English translation from the best critical 
text—in a few cases the Revised Version has been adopted and emendations suggested 
in the notes—and of a critical and exegetical commentary.2 As regards the intro- 
ductions, the subjects dealt with in them have, so far as possible, been treated in 
the same order to facilitate the use of the work. Though a large discretion has 
naturally been given to the various editors, the following order has more or less 
been observed as a guide or been actually carried out. 


§ 1. Short account of the book, embodying its leading features and the editor’s 
chief conclusions. 
§ 2. Title of the book. 
§ 3. The MSS. 
§ 4. The Ancient Versions. 
) 5. Date of (a) the original text, (ὁ) of the Ancient Versions. 
§ 6. Integrity or composite nature of the text. 
§ 7. Authorship. © 
§ 8. Influence of the book on later literature—(a) Jewish ; (ὁ) Christian. 
§ 9. Theology of the book. 
§ 10. Bibliography— 
(z) Chief editions of the text (and of the Ancient Versions). 
(ὁ) Chief critical inquiries. 
(c) Chief editions of the book. 


1 Kautzsch published an edition in German in 1900, but on a smaller scale than the present work and embracing 
fewer books of this literature (vol. i. 1-507; vol. ii. 1-540). 


* In the case of Sirach and Tobit the editors have been allowed much beyond the normal number of pages for 
their critical apparatus, which they have used to good purpose. 
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The extent of the present work. 


- The first volume contains what is generally known as the Apocrypha Proper, 
which constitutes the excess of the Vulgate over the Hebrew Old Testament, which 
excess was in turn borrowed from the LXX. But this volume differs from the 
Apocrypha Proper at once in the way of excess and in the way of defect. 3 Maccabees 
has been added after 2 Maccabees, since it is contained in many MSS. of the 
LXX, and 4 Ezra has been transferred to Volume ii since it is essentially a 
Pseudepigraph. 

Volume ii contains all the remaining extant non-Canonical Jewish books written 
between 200 8.6. and a.D. 100 with possibly one or two exceptions. The greater part 
of these books have hitherto been accessible only in expensive editions—such as 
Jubilees, 1 Enoch, Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 2 Baruch, 4 Ezra, Psalms 
of Solomon, Pirké Aboth, the Story of Ahikar, &c. As regards the last two, it is 
not necessary to make any apology for their introduction into the present work, 
although they do not properly fall within the true limits above defined, but they 
were used, at all events partially, by Jewish readers within this period, nor can they 
be rightly designated Pseudepigraphs. The Fragments of a Zadokite Work are of 
an historical character, and are valuable in throwing light on a lost chapter of Jewish 
religious history. They contain likewise apocalyptic material of an interesting nature. 


The General Editor, in conclusion, wishes to express his thanks to the Delegates 
of the Press for undertaking this work, and to the Officers of the Press, whose help 
and counsel were always ready to meet each difficulty as it arose. The Editor is 
also under deep obligations to the many scholars who, notwithstanding the pressure 
of other duties, have yet given themselves so unsparingly to the tasks they had 
undertaken, that in every instance most valuable service has been rendered to the 
student and the scholar, while in not a few instances their contributions form actual 
monographs within the limits assigned. His thanks are due to Messrs. A. and C. Black, 
the publishers of his editions of Jubilees, Martyrdom of Isaiah, Testament of the XII 
Patriarchs, Assumption of Moses, 2 Baruch, for permission to reprint the translation 
and make use of the introduction and notes contained in those editions. Finally, he 
would acknowledge his indebtedness to the Rev. A. LI. Davies, who has acted 
throughout as his secretary and also made the General Index. 


R. H. CHARLES. 
24 BARDWELL ROAD, OXFORD. 
March, 1913. 
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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME I’ 


δι. The origin of the term apocryphal. 


How the term ‘Apocryphal Books’ (ἀπόκρυφα βιβλία) arose has not yet been determined. It did 
not, as Zahn (Gesch. des Neutestamentlichen Kanons Τ. i. 123 sq.), Schurer, Porter, N. Schmidt, and 
others maintain, originate in the Late Hebrew phrase on. oD, ‘hidden books.’? But Talmudic 
literature knows nothing of such a class. The Hebrew word ganaz (tu) does not mean ‘to hide’, 
but ‘to store away’ things in themselves precious. Indeed, so far is it from being a technical term 
in reference to non-Canonical writings, that it is most frequently used in reference to the Canonical 
Scriptures themselves. When writings were wholly without the pale of the Sacred books—such as 
those of the heretics or Samaritans—they were usually designated Zisonim, i.e. ‘outside’ (Sanh. x. 1 
ovivn oad and oon ap). To this class the Apocrypha were never relegated, save Sirach, 
according to a statement found only in Sanh. x. 1 in the Palestinian Talmud, where it is stated that . 
‘whoso reads the outside books would have no part in the life to come’. But it is clear that there 
is some error either in the text or the interpretation; for Sirach is very frequently cited by the 
Rabbis (see the Original Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclesiasticus, Cowley and Neubauer, pp. xix—xxx), 
and two passages of it (Sir. vii. 10 in Erubin 652 and xiii. 16 in Baba Qama 920) are cited as 
belonging to the Hagiographa. The facts show that Sirach was read—read at all events for private 
edification though not in the synagogues. 


§ 2. Latent of the Fewish apocryphal writings. 


We are not here of course concerned with all Jewish apocryphal writings, but with those which 
were written between 200 B.C. and A.D. 120. The most notable of these in the past centuries were 
those which we may define as the Apocrypha Proper, i.e. 


1 Esdras Epistle of Jeremy 

2 Esdras Additions to Daniel—The Prayer of Azariah and the Song 
of the Three Children 

Tobit ἢ = Susanna 

Judith ᾿ ᾿ Bel and the Dragon 

Additions to Esther Prayer of Manasses 

Wisdom of Solomon 1 Maccabees 

Ecclesiasticus or Sirach 2 Maccabees 

1 Baruch 


If we compare the collection of the Sacred books as they are found in the Hebrew Old 
Testament, the LXX, and the Vulgate, we shall find that the Apocrypha Proper constitutes the 
excess of the Vulgate over the Hebrew Old Testament, and that this excess is borrowed from 
the LXX. But the official Vulgate (1592) does not include 1 and 2 Esdras (i.e. 4 Ezra in this 
edition) and the Prayer of Manasses among the Canonical Scriptures, but prints them as an appendix 
after the New Testament. The Roman Church excludes them from the Canon.? Only 1 Esdras is 


1 This Introduction is not intended to be a General Introduction to the Apocrypha, but only to bring forward 
a few important points in connexion with the Apocrypha. : 

* This error appears to have arisen from Aboth R. N., 1. i, where it is said, ‘Formerly because Proverbs, the Song 
of Solomon. and Ecclesiastes, contained only proverbs, and did not belong to the Hagiographa, they were stored away 
(an23) until the men of the Great Synagogue explained them.’ Here many scholars have rendered the Hebrew word 
wrongly as ‘hidden’. 

ἢ The rest of the Apocrypha Proper was declared to be Canonical by the Council of Trent ( 1546), which 
pronounced an anathema on the man who did not accept λόγος ipsos integros cum omnibus suis partibus, prout in 
Leclesia Catholica legt consmeverunt et in veteri vulgata Latina editione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis, 
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found in the LXX. That 2 Esdras (i.e. 4 Ezra) was not incorporated can only have been due to 
an accident. Further, it is to be observed that, whereas 3 and 4 Maccabees and Psalm 151 are 
found in most manuscripts of the LXX, they are absent from the Vulgate and the Apocrypha 
Proper. 

Thus the difference between the Protestant Canon and that of Rome represents the difference 
between the Canon of the Palestinian and the Alexandrian Jews. This difference is not due, as 
it was thought at one time, to the difference in the language of the originals—a view which appears 
as early’ as the controversy of Africanus with Origen; for, as we are now aware, the bulk of the 
Apocrypha was originally written in Hebrew. 

But besides the Apocrypha Proper there was a vast body of literature in circulation in Judaism 
to which is now generally attached the term ‘ Pseudepigrapha ’, i.e. books written between 300 B.C. 
and A.D. 120 under the names of ancient worthies in Israel. Since these will be briefly dealt with 
in the Introduction to vol. ii we shall not discuss them here. 

To the Apocrypha Proper in this volume we have added 3 Maccabees—a quasi-historical work 
—which is found in very many manuscripts of the LXX. It might have been advisable to have 
included also Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum, which was written originally in Hebrew 
and possibly soon after A.D. 70. But this work has not yet been critically edited. Of lost apocrypha 
we might mention the History of Fohannes Hyrcanus, mentioned in 1 Macc. xvi. 23, 24, Fannes and 
Mambres (i.e. Jambres), Book of Foseph and Asenath. 


ὁ 3. Various meanings of the term ‘ apocryphal’. 


(1) In its earliest use this term (ἀπόκρυφος) was applied in a laudatory signification to writings 
which were withheld from public knowledge because they were vehicles of mysterious or esoteric 
wisdom which was too sacred or profound to be disclosed to any save the initiated. In this sense 
it is found in a magical book of Moses, which has been edited by Dieterich (Adraxas 169) and may 
be as old as the first century A.D. This book is entitled ‘ A sacred secret Book of Moses’ (Μωυσέως 
ἱερὰ βίβλος ἀπόκρυφο»). 

But we have still earlier indications of the existence and nature of the Apocrypha in this sense. 
The Book of Daniel is represented as withheld from public knowledge until the time came for its 
publication: xii. 4,‘ But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words and seal the book, even unto the time 
of the end.’ The writer of 1 Enoch speaks of his revelations as designed not for his own, i. 2, cviii. 1, 
but for the elect of later generations: xciii. 10 


And at its close shall be elected 
The elect righteous of the eternal plant of righteousness, 
To receive sevenfold instruction concerning all His creation. 


Similarly, the writer of the Assumption of Moses enjoins that his book is to be preserved for a later 
period, i. 16-17. That with large bodies of the Jews this esoteric literature was as highly or more 
highly treasured than the Canonical Scriptures is clear from the claims made by the Rabbis on behalf 
of their oral, which was originally in essence an esoteric, tradition, since it was not to be committed 
to writing. Though they insisted on the exclusive canonicity of the twenty-four books, they claimed to 
be the possessors of an oral tradition that not only overshadowed but frequently displaced the written 
Law. In 4 Ezra xiv. 44 sq. we have a categorical statement as to the superior worth of this esoteric 
literature: ‘So in forty days were written ninety-four books. And it came to pass when the forty 
days were fulfilled, that the Most High spake unto me saying: The twenty-four books! that thou 
hast written publish, that he worthy and the unworthy may read (them): But the seventy last thou 
shalt keep to deliver to the wise among thy people. 


1 The twenty-four books are, of course, the Old Testament: the seventy are the apocryphal, but especially the 
apocalyptic books. ‘ 
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For in them is the spring of understanding, 
The fountain of wisdom, 
And the stream of knowledge.’ 

In a like laudatory sense Gregory of Nyssa reckons the New Testament Apocalypse as ἐν 
ἀποκρύφοις (Oratio in suam ordinationem, III. 549: Ed. Migne). 

(2) But the word was applied to writings that were withheld from public circulation, not on the 
ground of their transcendent worth, but because their value was confessedly secondary or question- 
able. Thus Origen differentiates writings that were read in public worship from apocryphal works 
(Comm. in Matt. x. 18, xiii. 57). This use became current, and prepared the way for the third and 
unfavourable sense of the word. 

(3) The word came to be applied to what was false, spurious, or heretical. This meaning 
appears also in Origen, Prolog. in Cant. Cantic.: Lommatzsch, xiv. 325). 


§ 4. The attitude of the Christian Church to the Apocrypha. 


ee 


The degree of estimation in which the apocryphal books have been held in the Church has 


varied with age and place. 

(1) The Greek Fathers such as Origen and Clement, who used the Greek Bible, which included 
these books, frequently cite them as ‘scripture’, ‘Divine scripture’, ‘inspired’, or the like. Later 
Greek Fathers! rejected in various ways this conception of the Canon, but it was accepted and 
maintained in the West by St. Augustine. Where the Greek differed from the Hebrew Augustine 
held that the difference was due to Divine inspiration, and that this difference was to be regarded as 
a sign that in the passage in question an allegorical—not a literal—interpretation was to be looked 
for. Since he habitually used a Latin Bible, which embraced the Apocrypha, he appealed to the 
authority of these books as of the rest of the Scriptures. The Council of Hippo (A.D. 393) and that 
of Carthage (A.D. 397), at both of which Augustine was present respectively as a presbyter and 
a bishop, drew up a list of Canonical writings, which, though formed by Latin-speaking bishops, was 
the chief authority on which the Council of Trent based its own decision. In fact the list authori- 
tatively issued by the Council of Hippo and that of Trent agree in nearly every respéct, save that 
the Tridentine divines appear to have misunderstood the meaning of 1 and 2 Esdras in the list of 
the African Council. That in this list 1 Esdras meant the apocryphal book which Augustine 
acknowledged as Scripture (De Civ. Dei, xviii. 36) and 2 Esdras meant the Canonical Ezra and 
Nehemiah there is no reason for doubt; but the Tridentine divines, taking 1 Esdras as = the 
Canonical Ezra and 2 Esdras as = the Canonical Nehemiah,’ through a misunderstanding declared 
1 Esdras (i.e. the apocryphal Esdras) apocryphal. 

(2) On the other hand, teachers connected with Palestine and familiar with the Hebrew Canon, 
like Africanus and Jerome, declared all books outside the Hebrew Canon as apocryphal. 

(3) Alongside these two opposing views arose a third which held that, though these books were 
not to be put in the same rank as those in the Hebrew collection, they nevertheless had their value 
for moral uses, and should be read in the Church services. Hence they were called ‘ ecclesiastical ’— 
a designation that is found first in Rufinus (ob. A.D. 410). Notwithstanding many variations in the 
attitude of different authorities and councils these three opinions maintained their ground down to 
the Reformation. 

At the Reformation the above ecclesiastical usages were transformed into articles of belief, 
which may be regarded as characteristic of the Churches by which they were adopted. As we 
have already remarked, the Council of Trent adopted the Canon of the Council of Hippo and of 
Augustine, declaring : ‘If any one receive not, as sacred and canonical, the said books entire with 

1 In the next century Athanasius, in an Easter letter (A. D. 365), states that the books of the Old Testament were 
twenty-two in number according to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Other books not included in the Canon, such 
as Wisdom, Sirach, Esther, Tobit, Judith, might be used for the instruction of catechumens. It is noteworthy here 
that the Maccabees are omitted, and Esther is treated as an apocryph. 


2 Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. lichen Kanons, 11. i. 246-253. 
3 Council of Trent, April 8, 1546. ‘Testamenti veteris ... Esdrae primus et secundus, qui dicitur Nehemias.’ 
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all their parts, as they have been used to be read in the Catholic Church, and as they are contained 
in the old Latin Vulgate. . . let him be anathema.’! All the Apocrypha except 1 Esdras, 4 Ezra, 
and the Prayer of Manasses belonging to the Apocrypha Proper were declared Canonical. 

On the other hand, the Protestant Churches have universally declared their adhesion to the 
Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament. Yet amongst these a milder and a severer view prevailed. 
While in some Confessions, i.e. the Westminster, it is decreed that they are not ‘to be any other- 
wise approved or made use of than other human writings’,a more favourable view is expressed 
regarding them in many other quarters; e.g. in the preface prefixed to them in the Genevan Bible: 
‘ As books proceeding from godly men (they) were received to be read for the advancement and 
furtherance of the knowledge of history and for the instruction of godly manners: which books 
declare that at all times God had an especial care of His Church, and left them not utterly destitute 
of teachers and means to confirm them in the hope of the promised Messiah’; and in the Sixth 
Article of the Church of England: ‘the other books the Church doth read for example of life and 
instruction of manners.’ 

In addition to the spiritual and moral service rendered by these books, the modern student 
recognizes that without them it is absolutely impossible to explain the course of religious develop- 
ment between 200 B.C.and A.D. 1co. In this respect the Apocrypha is to be regarded as embracing 
the Pseudepigrapha as well. If the Canonical and Apocryphal Books are compared in reference to 
the question of inspiration, no unbiased scholar could have any hesitation in declaring that the 
inspiration of such a book as Wisdom or the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs is incomparably 
higher than that of Esther. 


ᾧ 5. Lditions—partial or complete—of the Apocrypha. 


Fritzsche und Grimm, Kuragef. exeget, Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des A. T., 1851-60. Fritzsche, Lief. I, 
3 Esra, Zusdtze zu Esther und Daniel, Gebet Manasses, Baruch, Brief Jer.; 11, Tobst und Judith ; 
V. Strach. Grimm, Lief. III, 1 Wakk.; 1V. 2-4 Makk. > VI. Wisdom, 

E. C. Bissell, Zhe Apocrypha of the Old Testament, with historical Introductions and Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, New York, 1880. This work contains the Apocrypha Proper (though 2 Esdras (i. e. 4 Ezra) 
is added if an Appendix); also 3 Macc. and a summary of 4 Macc. In a second Appendix a short 
account is given of some of the Pseudepigrapha. 

Wace, Apocrypha (in the ‘Speaker’s Commentary’), 2 vols., London, 1888, This edition is furnished with 
a good introduction by Salmon. The various books are edited by different English scholars. 

O. Zéckler, Die Apokr. des A. T. nebst einem Anhang iber die Pseudepigraphenhiteratur, 1891. 

Ball, Zhe Ecclesiastical or Deutero-Canonical Books of the Old Testament, commonly called the Apocrypha (1892). 

Kautzsch, Dee Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alien Testaments, 2 vols., Tiibingen, 1900. This is the best 
work that has hitherto appeared on this literature as a whole. But many parts of it are already antiquated. 


§ 6. General literature dealing directly or indirectly with the period of this literature? 


Weber, System der altsynagogalen palistinischen Theologze (1880), The last edition of this work was published 
under the title Lehre des Talmuds, 1897. 

Bacher, Die Aggada der Tannaiien, 2 vols., 1884-90. ; 

Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol, ii, Das Ende des jtidischen Staatswesens (by O. Holtzmann). 1888, 

Drummond, Phzlo Judaeus, 2 vols., 1888. 

Bois, Lssaz sur les origines de la philosophte judéo-Alexandrine, 1890. 

Toy, Judaism and Christranity, 1890. 


1 This decree of the Council of Trent was ratified by fifty-three prelates, ‘among whom (Westcott, Bzdle 2x the 
Church, 257) there was not one German, not one scholar distinguished by historical learning, not one who was fitted 
by special study for the examination of a subject in which the truth could only be determined by the voice of antiquity.’ 

2 This list includes only a few of the works interesting to the student of this literature. 
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Smith, G. A., Mistorical Geography of the Holy Land, 1894, tgor". 

Mahaffy, Zhe Empire of the Ptolemies, 1895. 

Bertholet, Dze Steliung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, 1896. 

Schechter, Studzes in Judaism, 1896. 

Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 1898. 

Streane, Zhe Age of the Maccabees, 1898. 

Kent, A History of the Jewish People, Part III, 1899. 

Wellhausen, Jsraelitische und jidische Geschichte’, 1901. 

Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes*, 1898-1901. 

Bevan, The House of Seleucus, 2 vols., 1902. 

Volz, Jidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Aguba, 1903. 

Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, 1903, 1906°. 

Baldensperger, Die Messtanisch-Apokalyptische Hoffnungen des Judenthums, 1903. 

Porter, Zhe Messages of the Apocalyplical Writers, 1905. 7 

Friedlander, Dre religzdsen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judenthums 1m Zettalter Jesu, 1905. 

Marti, Geschichte der tsraehitischen Religion®, 1907. See Sections V and VI. 

Oesterley and Box, Zhe Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, 1907. 

Kent, The Sermons, Epistles, and Apocalypses of Israel’s Prophets from the Beginning of the Assyrian Pertod to the 
End of the Maccabean Struggle, 1910. 

H. Pentin, Znternational Journal of Apocrypha. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME I! 


P. 60 (1 Macc.), 1. 28 from bottom, delete comma after ‘although’ 

P. 99, 1. 29 from bottom, read ‘v. 25’ for “Ὁ. 25’ 

P. 118,,]. 20 from bottom, read ‘Sion’ for ‘Zion’ 

P. 123, 1. 3 from top, read ‘enemies’’ for ‘enemies’ 

P. 174. The evidence referred to in ὃ 3 will be published in the ἢ. 7. S., July, 1913, under the title : 
‘Original Text of Tobit’. 

P. 197 (Tobit), 1. 26 from top, read ‘eternal’ for ‘ external’ 

P. 534. To the literature add ‘Goodrick, The Book of Wisdom, 1913’—a very valuable commentary. 

P. 559 (Wisdom). In xv. 5 /or ‘leadeth fools into lust’ (which gives the sense well) render more 
iterally ‘for fools leadeth into lust’. 

P. 579 (1 Baruch), 1. 25 from bottom, read ‘130 Α. Ὁ. for ‘130 B.C. 
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SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED IN INTRODUCTIONS 


Ep. Barn. Epistle of Barnabas 
Ep. Jer. Epistle of Jeremy 
Epiph. Epiphanius 

Eth. Ethiopic 

Eus. Eusebius 

Ev. Nicod. Lvangelium Nicodemt 
4 Ez. Fourth Book of Ezra 
Fayum P, Fayum Papyri 


Fr. or Frag. Fragment 
& Greek Version 


G.d.Jud. Geschichte des Fudenthums 

G.J.V. Schiirer’s Geschichte des jui- 
dischen Volkes 

G.V.1. Geschichte des Volkes Israel 

Gen. rabb. Genesis rabba 

Gk. Greek ᾿ 

Gk. Frag. Greek Fragment. See Test. 
App. II 

ἃ Grimm 

Gr. of O.T. Greek Grammar of Old Testa- 
ment Greek (Thackeray) 

H.D.B. Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible 

H.J.P. History of the Fewish People 

Heb. Gr. Hebrew Grammar 

Herm. Hermas, Pastor 

Hes. Hesiod 


TEXT AND NOTES 


Onkelos, Targum of 
Onom. Sacr. Onxomasticon Saciun 

Or. Sibyll. Sibylline Oracles 

Orph, Frag. Orphic Fragment 

P.E.F, Palestine Exploration Fund 
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I ESDRAS 


INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE first book of the Apocrypha stands in a class by itself in that it is, with the exception of 
one portion, a somewhat free Greek version of the biblical history from Josiah’s Passover (2 Chron. 
xxxv.) to the Reading of the Law by Ezra (Neh. viii.). It differs, however, in several important 
particulars both from the corresponding canonical passages and from the more literal Greek trans- 
lation of them (also preserved in the Septuagint), and an adequate treatment of its text and contents 
belongs properly to the commentaries and handbooks on Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. Con- 
sequently, in order to keep: the Introduction and Notes within limits, it has seemed desirable to 
print the Revised Version of the ‘apocryphal’ and ‘canonical’ passages side by side, and to restrict 
all remarks to those points which appeared to be essential for the study of the relation between the 
texts and their significance for the period which they cover. Further reference to the commentaries 
and other works dealing with the period in question is therefore recommended. 

The contents of 1 Esdras comprise :— 

Εἰ. = 2 Chron. xxxv. I-xxxvi. 21. Josiah’s passover and death; the last kings of Judah to the 

fall of Jerusalem, 586 B.C. 

11. 1-15.= Ei. The decree of Cyrus permitting the rebuilding of the Temple and the return of 
Sheshbazzar with the temple-vessels and a band of exiles, 538-537. 

11. 16-30. = E iv. 7-24. The Samaritan opposition to the rebuilding in the reign of Artaxerxes, 
465-425. 

iii. 1-v. 6. wanting in E. The successful oration of Zerubbabel, one of the bodyguard of Darius, 
in the second year of his reign (Ὁ. I, Hystaspes, 521-486), and the king’s decree 
permitting a return of exiles to rebuild the city and Temple; brief statement of the 
journey. : 

ν. 7-73. = E ii. 1-iv. 5, 24 (υ. 6 is wanting). List of Zerubbabel’s band, the rebuilding of the Temple 
hindered by the Samaritans from the time of Cyrus to the second year of Darius (520). 

vi-vii. = E v.-vi. The successful rebuilding of the Temple through the intervention of Darius in 
520, and its completion in 516. 

viii. 1-ix, 36 = E vii—x. The decree of Artaxerxes in his seventh year (458), the return of Ezra 
and a body of exiles, the separation of the people from the foreign wives. 

ix. 37-55 = N vii. 73-viii.13 4. The reading of the law by Ezra, placed in N ὦ ὃ. after the return 
of Nehemiah in the king’s twentieth year (444). 

The outstanding features are :— 

(1) The presence of the Artaxerxes record before the reign of Darius, whether after the return 
of Sheshbazzar (£ ii. 16-30) or after the commencement of the rebuilding by Zerubbabel (E iv. 7-24), 
both of which are placed in the time of Cyrus. 

(2) The inclusion of £ iii. 1-v. 6, the story famous for the Praise of Truth and the well-known 
dictum ‘magna est veritas et praevalet’, and the decree of Darius (which excludes any prior return). 

(3) The confusion caused by the presence of this section ( iii. 1-v. 6) in the history of the 
exiles who returned in the time of Cyrus (Ζ ii. 1-15 = E 1) and at once commenced the work of 
rebuilding (Z v. 7-73 = E ii—iv.). ~ 

(4) The omission in & of N i.-vii. 72, with the result that the continuation of the story of Ezra 
(N viii.) is placed in immediate connexion with E vii—x., whereas the canonical books leave a gap 
of twelve years between E vii—x. and N i. seqq. 

(5) Numerous readings in & of greater or less value, which are often important for the textual 
criticism of the MT, and sometimes affect the literary and historical problems of the sources. 

£ ceases abruptly ; cf. the close of 2 Chron., ‘and let him go up’ ( =E i. 3), also Mark xvi. 8. 
The R.V. rendering of ix. 55 implies that this is intentional (so Ewald, Bissell, Lupton, Bayer, and 
others). Hence it is often supposed that £ is a self-contained work, written and compiled for some 


1 For the abbreviations Z, E, N, &c., see below, p. 19 seq. 
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specific purpose, e.g. to influence Gentiles in favour of the Jews, or (Lupton) to prepare the way for 
the building of the temple of Onias at Alexandria, or simply, perhaps, to bring together narratives 
relating to the Temple ; cf. the conclusion of £¢ ‘ explicit Esdrae liber primus de templi restitutione’. 
But the feature may also be explained on the view that the book, which begins somewhat abruptly, 
is merely a fragment of a larger work (Michaelis, Eichhorn, Trendelenburg, Rodiger, Treuenfels, 
Howorth, Torrey, and others). This raises several interesting questions ; in particular, ix. 38-55 
belong in N viii. to the concluding chapters of Ezra’s history, and it is very noteworthy that 
Josephus finishes his account of Ezra before his introduction of Nehemiah—what was the original 
sequel of £? Moreover, not only was £ used by this orthodox Jewish historian, the book was 
important enough to find a place in the Greek Bible, it was known to early Christian writers, and is 
referred to in terms which indicate that its canonicity and value were not doubtful (see § 2). 

Now, the criticism of the O.T. has advanced sufficiently to prove that the biblical records E-N 
bristle with the most intricate and serious difficulties, the extent of which is manifest in the widely- 
differing conclusions that prevail. As can be seen from other sources (see § 4, iv. c), the history of 
the Persian period is plunged in obscurity, upon which some light has only recently been shed by 
contemporary records (Babylonian inscriptions, Jewish-Aramaic papyri from Upper Egypt). It can 
no longer be assumed that the MT necessarily represents a more trustworthy record of the age, 
and that £ is necessarily arbitrary and methodless. Both share fundamental imperfections. £, 
therefore, in any case deserves impartial consideration, and its problems involve those of E-N. 
These problems, owing to the absence of decisive and independent evidence, can be handled only 
provisionally ; but enough is clear to permit the conclusion that £ represents a text in some respects 
older than the present MT, to which, however, some attempt seems to have been made to conform 
it (cf. Ewald, 138 n. 6; Howorth, PSBA, xxiii. 306 seq.). From a comparison of both with Jos. 
and other sources (notably Daniel) it would further appear that represents one of the efforts to 
give an account of a period, the true course of which was confused and forgotten, if not intentionally 
obscured ; different attempts were made to remove difficulties and inconsistencies, and the desire to 
give greater prominence to the priestly Ezra than to the secular governor Nehemiah is probably 
responsible for the arrangement of the extant texts. 

E-N and £& (with Jos.) exhibit diverging views of the history. But £, even in its present 
incomplete form, overlaps with Chronicles-Ezra~Nehemiah, and since it provides a distinctly para- 
phrastic and free rendering of the MT, it seems probable that when it was superseded by the more 
literal Greek translation—of Theodotion (cf. the two Greek texts of Daniel)—this confused and self- 
contradictory book (or fragment) was preserved mainly on account of the excellent story of Zerub- 
babel (cf. Howorth, PSBA, xxiv. 167). To the Jews, both Zerubbabel and Nehemiah pale before 
the growing majesty of Ezra; to the early Christians, the Praise of Truth was a familiar passage, 
and Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xviii. 36) saw in it a prophecy of Christ.1. Dating, apparently, about 
the first century B.c., &’s view of history was familiar to Josephus and his readers, to the Hellenist 
Jews, and to the Christians. The form in E-N, with the omission of the story of Zerubbabel (and 
the chronological confusions which attend it), represents that of the Rabbinical schools, and subse- 
quently (through Jerome) of the Christian Church. Through these vicissitudes £ fell into unmerited 
neglect, and by this omission (apparently intentional) there was removed a story which could not 
fail to interest the Christians—for it is surely significant that although the two genealogies of Jesus 
are hopelessly inconsistent, the two lines of ancestry of ‘David’s greater Son’ converge in the 
person of Zerubbabel. 


§ 2. TITLE AND STANDING. 


The book is known as (1) Esdras A or 1 Esdras, so @*®4, %, S, and English Bibles since the 
Geneva edition of 1560 (where the name ‘Ezra’ is reserved for the canonical book); or (2) as 
Esdras B or 2 Esdras, so @" (where 1 Es. = Ezra and Nehemiah) ; or (3) as 3 Esdras, so Latin 
Bibles since Jerome, the ‘Great Bible’ of 1539, and also the Anglican Article VI in the Prayer- 
book. The name 3 Paraleipomenon (i.e. Chronicles) is found in a Florentine Greek MS., cf. the 
title Sermones Dierum (the Heb. title of Chron.) Esdrae in Hilary’s list (H. B. Swete, Jztrod. to 
O.T. in Greek, 210). It is also styled Tertius Neemiae by Franciscus Robles, 1532 (Lupton, 4). 
A convenient name for the book is the ‘Greek Ezra’, to distinguish it from the other and literal 
translation of the canonical books.? 


ΤΑ late Midrash (Jellinek, ii. 54-7) makes Zerubbabel the centre of ‘a short apocalypse on the certainty of the 


ultimate appearance of the Messiah son of David, on his precursor the Messiah son of Joseph, and on their friends 
and foes’ (Ew. 128). 


? On the title ὁ ἱερεύς in GA (to distinguish Z from 2 or 4 Esdras of the Apocrypha?), see Nestle, 29. 
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It is a significant fact that, as emphasized by Whiston in 1722, the Jewish historian Josephus 
uses £& for his account of King Josiah, follows its order of events, and is influenced by its language, 
although for the other books he employs the LXX. Equally significant is the appearance of & with 
the canonical E-N in the best Greek MSS., either before (G®4, and presumably &) or after (@*) 
these. It is quoted by several early Greek and Latin Fathers? and Augustine and Origen cite 
iv. 41 and 59 respectively from ‘ Esdras’ without indicating that another than the canonical book is 
meant. Moreover, a Greek synopsis (Lag. 84) and a Syriac Catena (see on £& ix. 55) treat & as 
1 Esdras, and give the title 2 Esdras to N*. But Jerome meanwhile had condemned the two 
‘ apocryphal books of Esdras with their ‘dreams’ (Praef. Esd. et Neh.), and his ruling was confirmed 
in due course by the Church. £ is wanting in the early MSS. of the Vulgate, and it was rejected 
by the Council of Florence (1442). It is found in the Latin bibles of 1474, 1480, &c., but is regarded 
as apocryphal by De Lyra (1498), Karlstadt (1520), and Stephanus (1528). It is wanting in the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot (1514-17), and Luther ignored it—though not perhaps primarily (Bayer, 6 seq.) 
—for its triviality. There was even a belief that it did not exist in Greek (Torrey, 13 n.1). The 
Council of Trent rejected it in 1546, but it is printed in an appendix in small type in the Tridentine 
edition of the Vulgate. Although it appears as 1 Esdras in the 1587 edition of the Septuagint 
(Rome), it was omitted three years later from the Sixtine Vulgate (Rome, 1590). In spite of the 
occasional attention paid to it by a few scholars, & has since too often been overlooked and neglected, 
and has only recently come into deserved prominence through the persistence of Sir Henry H. 
Howorth from 1893 onwards (see further Torrey, 13 seqq.). 

£, on closer inspection, proves to be no free or less careful treatment of the Greek translation 
of the canonical books, as had keen held by Keil, Zockler, Bissell, Konig (Zinleitung, § 97), and 
formerly Schiirer (contrast his Gesch. Volk. Isr., 3rd ed., iii. 328). There is an overwhelming body 
of opinion that it is translated from a Semitic (Hebrew and Aramaic) original. There are, it is true, 
various readings, identical or apparently connected with the literal Greek translation, but they do 
not outweigh the many considerable and characteristic differences of rendering, the variations in the 
transliteration or translation of proper names, and the numerous readings in & which can be ex- 
plained only from the MT (see especially Bayer, 156 seqq.). That & is an independent vergion older 
than the © of the canonical books was suggested by Grotius (1644, see PSBA, xxv. 139), Whiston 
(1722), Pohlmann (1859), Ewald (1864), Lagarde (1874), and others, and has since been more 
cogently shown by Howorth and Torrey. It is pointed out that the @ of E-N presents features 
characteristic of Theodotion’s translation (viz. transliteration of gentilics, and of difficult or uncertain 
words) and parallel to his translation of Daniel. The @ of £, on the other hand, as Gwynn also 
noticed, finds parallels in the ‘ Septuagint’ text of Daniel, especially the first six chapters. Moreover, 
the 5 of 5 claims to be made from the Septuagint, and it is very probable that & took the place 
of the © of E-N in Origen’s Hexapla. Volz, however, has properly drawn attention to the varying 
quality of the different sections of £,a feature which ‘ excludes the supposition that the Greek version 
can have been produced aus einem Guss’. In general, all the evidence tends to show that 25 held 
a more authoritative position than has been usually conceded to it (in consequence of Jerome), but 
that its unevenness as a translation and the complexity of its contents make its true origin and 
structure a more intricate problem? 


§ 3. TEXT VERSIONS, DATE, ETC. 


(a) Character of Translation. E,on account of its peculiar relationship to the O.T., cannot be 
studied textually apart from the versions based directly upon the MT (see more fully, Torrey 62-114). 
While the G of E-N is un-Greek, literal and mechanical, E is the very reverse of servile, and its 
language both elegant and idiomatic. The vocabulary is extensive, containing several words that 
occur nowhere else in ‘ Septuagint’ Greek, or only in other books of the Apocrypha, notably 2 Macc. 
(see Moulton’s list, ZA TW, xix. 232 seqq.). Semitic idioms are usually happily replaced by natural 
Grecisms. There is often a free treatment of the article, pronouns, and conjunctions ; hypotaxis for 
the parataxis of MT ; active verbs for passive. Condensation, paraphrase, and re-arrangement are 
frequent, and the translator has generally made the best of the original text, gliding over or 
concealing the difficulties. Sometimes he has misunderstood the original; but the rendering is 
carefully worded and thus presents an apparently plausible result (see e.g. i. 10-12, 38, 51). He 


leg. Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius; see Pohlmann, 263 seqq., and the tables in André, 22 seqq. 

? Augustine, also, in a list of canonical books (de doctr. Christ. tic 8) enumerates two books of Ezra ‘of which our 
1 Esd. was certainly one’ (Volz). See, on the other hand, Bayer, 4. 

δ See Howorth, PSBA, xxiii. 156 seqq., xxiv. 164 seqq., Xxix. 31 seqq., xxxiil. 26 seqq.; Torrey, ib. xxv. 139 seqq., 
and his Zzva Studies, Chap. 1; J. Gwynn, Dict. Christ. Biog., ‘Theodotion’, and Extracts from the S. yro-LHex. 
Version of the LXX (London, 1909), xx. seqq. 
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manifests his intelligence when the skilful paronomasia ἄνεσιν καὶ ἄφεσιν (iv. 62), suggestive of a Greek 
composer, goes back none the less to a Semitic original (cf. Susanna, 54 seqq.), and the use of the name 
Sisinnes (vi. 3) in place of the MT Tattenai is typical of his care. 4, it is clear, was made to be 
read, it is a version rather than a translation, and its value for the criticism of the MT must not blind 
us to its imperfections (on which see Bayer, 11° seqq.). Consequently, a mean must be sought 
between a promiscuous and haphazard use of & and a whole-hearted though indiscriminate reliance 
upon its readings and paraphrases. The attempt must invariably be made to distinguish between 
the underlying text and the features which (as in the Septuagint elsewhere) are due to the translator 
alone, and the difficulty of this task in certain crucial cases is vital for the disentanglement of the 
problems of £1 

(6) E and the MT. It is abundantly plain that £ is not derived from the @ (Theodotion) of 
the Canonical Books. Where there is agreement, the evidence points to accident or absence 
of intention, and is not strong enough to prove dependence (see the most recent study by Bayer, 
156-61). In certain cases where they agree against the MT they sometimes are due to an easy 
misunderstanding, and sometimes point to a preferable reading; now and then the more literal 
version alone preserves an older text. It is highly significant that & is occasionally conflate, and 
presents simple doublets (e.g. ii. 25, vi. 29, ix. 8, 46), or more elaborate combinations made with some 
little care (e.g. v. 50, 58, 72 seq., vi. 5, 10, &c. [see Marq. 44-7]). This revision appears to 
have been made from the MT, and £& vi. 25 actually presents the incorrect ‘new’ (n7n) of the MT 
by the side of the correct ‘one’ (1M). Revision has also been made for the purpose of removing 
difficulties (so, probably v. 73, in view of the date in vi. 1), or of making identifications (Zerubbabel, 
vi. 18,27, 29). These adjustments, which are not found in Theodotion, seem to have been made first 
in the Greek version, and thus might appear to confirm the view that & is based upon an earlier 
Greek version (Ewald). The question of the underlying original, however, would still remain, and 
it is very important to notice that not only does Z often presuppose a better text than the MT, but 
that some of the readings raise questions of literary structure and historical criticism. Consequently, 
£& is not directly based either upon Theodotion’s literal translation or the extant MT; the marks 
of revision point rather to an attempt to adjust to the MT an earlier version which differed from it 
in some material respects, large (nos. 1, 2,4, on p. 1 above) and small (e.g. v. 39 seq., 47, vi. 28, vii. 1, 
ix. 38, 49).? 

(c) MSS. and Versions. The GREEK MSS. fall into two main classes, (1) Lucianic (MSS. 
19, 108), and (2) B, A, ἄς. The former stand in a class by themselves, reveal many signs of 
correction and improvement in order to agree with the MT, and can be used only with great caution 
(see Torrey, 106 seqq.). The latter comprise two main subdivisions, B and A. B is distinctly the 
inferior, but shows fewer traces of correction. For a full grouping of all the MSS., see the elaborate 
discussion by Moulton, ZATW, xix. 211 seqq. δὲ, it may be added, lacks £, but its subscription 
Εσδρας 8 (N xiii. 31) presupposes an ‘ Esdras A.’ 

Two old LATIN translations were printed by Sabatier (520/. Sacr. Lat. iii. 1041 seqq.), with 
a collation of MS. Sangermanensis—L£L¢ (Cod. Colbertinus ; no. 3703), and a later which in a revised 
form was used as the Vulgate. A summary from a Lucca MS. was edited by Lagarde, Sep¢. Stud. 
ii. 16 seqq. (3! Lag.). These differ from, and, on the whole, are purer than (Ὁ, 

The SYRIAC Peshitta is without Chron., Ezra,and Neh. £ © is the Syro-Hexapla of Paul of 
Tella, printed in Walton’s Polyglot and by Lagarde (Lid. Vet. Test. Apocr. Syr., 1861). It is 
explicitly said to be from the Septuagint, and the same is stated at the head of a collection of 
excerpts in the old Syriac Catena, British Museum, Add. 12168 (see on ix. 55). The variants of the 
latter and its selections from N are printed by Torrey, 5 seqq., and these selections, with a retransla- 
tion into Greek, collation, and complete introductory discussion by Gwynn (see p. 3 ἢ. 3). © has 
many points of contact with @", especially in i. 1-9, but on the whole a relationship with (58 is 
more distinct. 

The ETHIOPIC translation (ed. Dillmann, Vet. Test. deth., Vol. V) represents the text of (88, 5, 
&c., in contrast to (64, and, according to Torrey (101), ‘is a valuable witness to the Hexaplar text. 
It must have been made with unusual care from a comparatively trustworthy codex.’ 

The Arabic translation awaits study (PSBA, xxiv. 169); the Armenian is valueless (Volz, § 2). 

(ὦ) Fosephus. The Jewish historian (first cent. A.D.), with his continuous history of the mon- 
archy and post-exilic age, stands nearest (of extant compilations) to the chronicler in point of 
antiquity. He isa valuable exponent of the attempt to weave heterogeneous material into a read- 
able and more or less consistent whole, and his greatest claim to attention lies in the evidence he 


Ὁ On the general features of Z’s version, see further Moulton, 226 ; Thackeray, 760a; Torrey, 83 seq. 
3 For the textual value of £ see, in addition to the commentaries on E-N, the discussions by Riessler (Bzb/ésche 
Zeitschrift, v. 146 seqq.) and Bayer. 
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furnishes for a comparative study of the traditions encircling the names and events of the period from 
Josiah to the Samaritan schism. Jos. is the earliest witness to E; the relationship is unmistakable 
as regards material and even language (Eichhorn, Ezzleit. Apokr. [1795], 347 seqq.; Treuenfels, 
Der Orient [1850-1]; H. Bloch, Quellen αἰ. Fl. Fos. [1879], 69 seqq.). There are several points of 
agreement with @4 as against @® (Thackeray, 762 δ), and also with @*; Torrey (103) assigns the 
text an intermediate position. Unfortunately, Jos. is often extremely paraphrastic, and is therefore 
no safe guide for restoring the original of &. None the less, it is noteworthy that he is without the 
faults of E i. 29, 34 seq., he presupposes a text more complete and older than that in vi. 18, viii. 55, 
he uses a slightly different version of iii. (see Biichler, 64, 100), and, while obviously harmonizing in 
some places, elsewhere presents singular divergences or additions which do not appear to be arbitrary. 
In particular, his treatment of the stories of E and N is highly suggestive (see appendix to note on 
ix. 55). Besides utilizing the canonical sources (Jer., Dan., Est.), he has had access (as in Est.) 
to other Jewish traditions (see on vii. 15), and possessed some acquaintance with external history 
(see p. 11, and oni. 25). But although Jos. is not a direct witness to E’s text—and G. Holscher 
has suggested that he made use of Alexander Polyhistor (Quellen d. Fos. [1904], 36, 43 seqq., 51)— 
he testifies to the authority of &’s history, and it is unnecessary to assume (Swete, Thackeray, 
Bayer, 140) that he used it simply because it was written in good Greek. 

(e) Date and place. While Jos. is evidence for the earlier existence of 15, it is not certain that 
it then had precisely its present form. Asa translation the linguistic features suggest that it belongs 
to the time of the old Greek translation of Daniel, and was perhaps due to the same translator 
(Torrey, 84 seq.). The date of the original is bound up with that of Chron.-Ez.-Neh., and must be 
some time after 333 B.c. The Persian period was past, and its history had become obscure, the 
identity of Darius and Apame (iv. 29) was forgotten, and the points of contact with Dan. and Est. 
(not necessarily in their present form), would suggest the late Greek age. The problem also involves 
the question whether iii, τον. 6 is a secondary insertion or part of the original compilation, and this 
naturally affects the discussion of the home of the book (see pp. 29, 32). Although the section seems 
to some scholars to point to the influence of Alexandrian thought and philosophy (Lupton, André, 
Thackeray, Volz), to others it is Palestinian (Zunz), or not necessarily Alexandrian (Torrey). The 
identification of Apame speaks for Egypt or Antioch ; the knowledge of the topography of Jerusalem 
(v. 47, ix. 38) is not that of the compiler or translator but of his source, and therefore cannot be 
claimed to support a Palestinian home. Egypt is suggested by the free irony in iii., iv., the unveiled 
women (iv. 18), the references to navigation (iv. 15, 23), and piracy (v. 27), and elsewhere by the use 
of Coelesyria (see ii. 17). Thackeray (762 4) compares the ‘friends’ of the king (viii. 26; E @ 
σύμβουλοι) with the ‘ first friends’ who were third in scale of the courtiers at Alexandria, and with 
ἂν φαίνηται σοι (ii. 21, not in E) the phrase ἐὰν φαίνηται in Aristeas and frequently in Egyptian 
papyri. In so far as these data point to Egypt one may recall the interest in history-writing among 
the Hellenists Demetrios, Eupolemos, Artapanos, Alexander Polyhistor and others. 

(f) English versions. It may be added that the old Geneva Bible, according to Lupton (6), is 
‘in some respects closer to the Greek than that of 1611’. Various improvements to the A.V. are 
suggested by Ball in the Varitorum Apocrypha, and even the R.V. is not such an advance as might 
have been anticipated. Note, for example, the archaic ‘ Artaxerxes his letters’ (ii. 30), ‘ cousin’ (iii. 7), 
‘Jewry’ (v. 7), and the gliding over of the obscurities of an imperfect @ in viii. 8, and especially in 
the concluding words, ix. 5.5. 


§ 4. PROBLEMS OF LITERARY AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 
I. The Period. 


The problems of £& and its relation to E-N involve that more complete and continuous series 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah which is united by sequence of contents and the recurrence throughout 
of similar features of language, interest, standpoint, and compilation. The ‘chronicler’s history’? 
of the post-exilic period deals with the fall of Jerusalem (586 B.C.), the return from exile under 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, the reorganization of the Jewish people, the restoration of the Temple and 


1 By ‘chronicler’ is meant the hand which, by writing, compiling, or revising, brought the three consecutive 
books into practically their present form. Owing to the complexity of the compilation the term may not be an 
adequate one, but there seems no reason to doubt that there has been a single editorial process a¢ some stage in the 
literary growth (the objections of Jampel, i. 108, 112, 115 seqq., and Davies, 16 are unnecessary). In any case, 
historical criticism cannot start from the untrustworthiness of Chronicles, and minimize the extent of the ‘ chronicler ’ 
in E-N (Davies, 16 seq.), or exaggerate it (Torrey, 145 Seqq., on the E-story), or assume that all other records are 
necessarily relatively superior (so apparently Meyer, Existzhung). See below, pp. 17-19. 
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the furtherance of religious conditions, the separation from the Samaritans and other non-Israelite 
neighbours, and the inauguration of a church under the Mosaic Law. It is the period during which 
a considerable portion of the O.T., after passing through the hands of Judaean writers and editors, 
was reaching its present form, and the sole consecutive canonical source for this period, the 
chronicler’s work, cannot be dated before the Greek age (333 B.C.). This source ignores all events 
between 586 and the decree of Cyrus, and omits other details which also refer to the period (see 
e.g. 2 Kings xxv. 22-30, Jer. xl.—xliv., lii. 28-34, Daniel, Esther). This feature, like the failure to 
record the history of (north) Israel after the fall of Samaria, cannot be wholly unintentional. Interest 
is concentrated upon exiles and reformers from Babylon, and upon their labours in rebuilding the 
Temple and in purifying religious and social conditions in the face of opposition within and without. 
A new and reformed Jewish community with its new Temple is linked historically with the old 
Judah of the Monarchy and the Temple of Solomon. The climax is reached partly in the great 
Covenant inaugurated by Ezra (N x.), after the Introduction of the Law (444 B.C.), and partly in 
the Samaritan schism initiated by Nehemiah (N xiii.). But such are the gaps and the one-sided 
standpoints that the records cannot be said to give us objective history. We have, rather, specific 
representations of certain events of vast importance for post-exilic Judaism, and, just as the account 
of the settlement of the old Israelite tribes in the land of their ancestors is found to contain con- 
flicting traditions and the gravest difficulties, so also here, the compilation as a whole is dominated 
by certain larger views which tend to obscure the contradictions and intricacies that arise in any 
critical study of the data. In both cases the method of criticism is similar, and unfortunately the 
evidence is frequently insufficient for any confident recovery of the actual events during that period 
which is of such profound importance for the study of the O.T 


11. The Age of Cyrus and Darius. 


(a) Paucity of trustworthy evidence. It is evident that the fall of Jerusalem could not have 
had the catastrophic effects that the traditional view assumes. We cannot picture Judah between 
586 and 537 as half-empty.? Neither the number of deported Judaeans nor that of those who 
returned points to any depopulation, and even the events under Gedaliah’s governorship and the 
account of the flight of the survivors into Egypt indicate that the disasters ending in 586, when 
taken by themselves, had no ruinous consequences for the land. Subsequent history is ignored in 
Chron.; but it is known that Jehoiachin in later years received some favour, and that Tyre had once 
more a king. The thread is resumed in E ivi. (£ ii—vii.), in the reigns of Cyrus and Darius, but 
the narratives contain serious difficulties and conflicting representations (ὁ 6, a) which are increased 
by the independent prophecies of Haggai and Zech. i—viii. (see on £ ii. 1 seqq.). Not until we reach 
the time of Artaxerxes are the sources more extensive, and the light they throw upon preceding 
years renders the value of E i—vi. extremely doubtful. That is to say, between 586 and 458 (E’s 
return), or rather 444 (N’s first visit to Jerusalem), there is a lengthy period of the greatest signifi- 
cance for the internal history leading up to Judaism and Samaritanism, and the only continuous 
source is both scanty and untrustworthy (see Marq., 67, Torrey, 156, and, partly, Meyer, 74). 


(6) The evidence of the prophets. The prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, dated in the second year of 
Darius, 520, mention neither any previous important return nor any earlier attempt to rebuild the Temple. 
Zerubbabel now resumes dynastic history (Hag. 11. 23, contrast Jehoiachin, Jer. xxii. 24), and the high-priest 
Jeshua (grandson of Seraiah, 2 Kings xxv. 18-21), whose return in Dan. ix. 24-26 dates an epoch, is now 
officially installed. Yahweh had been angry seventy years (Zech. i. 12, cf. Jer. xxix. ro seq., Dan. ix. 2); but " 
is aroused and returns to Jerusalem (i. τό, 11. 10-13 ; contrast his departure in Ezek. x. 18 seq., xi. 23). He 
is jealous for Zion and full of wrath against her enemies; they shall be punished and his people shall 
enjoy increased happiness (i. 15, ii. 9). City and temple shall be rebuilt and the land re-inhabited (i. τό seq., 
li. 4, cf. vil. 7). The dispersed shall be rescued and again dwell in Jerusalem. The community in Babylon 
is bidden to escape to Zion (ii. 7, cf. Jer. li. 45). Babylon is threatened (vi. 1-8), and a passage which suggests 
that small bands of exiles might occasionally return heralds the forthcoming building of the temple (vi. 9-15). 
Haggai declares that the Temple is waste (i. 4, 9 hareb, cf. the term in N 11. 3, 17) and he stirs the people to 
the work of rebuilding. The appeal is to the ‘remnant’ (i. 12, 14, ii. 2, cf. Zech. viii. 6), that is, not the 


1 Modern criticism is influenced by the radical conclusions of W. H. Kosters and the forcible defence by E. Meyer 
(Entstehung) whose own position, however, is in many respects opposed to the purely traditional; see S. R. Driver, 
Lit. 552 (and on the introductory literary questions, ib. 544 seqq.). A striking advance has recently been made by 
Torrey (Ezra Studies), to whose work the present writer gratefully records his indebtedness, and since reasons are 
given in these pages for adopting certain radical conclusions of Kosters, Torrey, and others, it may be well to refer 
readers to the writings (see § 8) of Davies, Driver, Holzhey, Jampel, Nikel, Ryle, and G. A. Smith, for the arguments 
adduced in support of a generally consistent traditional position. 

2 See Wellhausen, GG, 1895, p. 185 seq.; Kosters, 7%. 7. xxix. 560; G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, ii. 268; Torrey, 
290 seq., 297 seqq.; Kennett, Journ. Theol. Stud., 1905, pp. 172 seqq. 
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40,000 of E ii, but those who had escaped deportation (cf. Zeph. ii. 7, 9, Jer. xlii. 2, 15, &c., see Jahn, 
p. xxxviii.). Zerubbabel is the one to rebuild and complete the undertaking (Zech. iv. 8-10, vi. 12 seqq.). 
The people fetch wood and the work is begun on the twenty-fourth of the sixth month (Hag. i. 14 seq.); as 
yet one stone had not been set upon another (ii. 15). The foundations are laid on the twenty-fourth of the 
ninth month (ii. ro-19), and two years later, in 518, Zech. viii. 9 seqq. look back upon the happier period 
which had thus been inaugurated. But the exilic fasts were still being celebrated (vii. 3~5), the return of the 
dispersed was still an event to be anticipated. From these data it is reasonable to infer—with an influential 
number of scholars—that ‘no considerable band of exiles can have returned—none that was able materially to 
influence the Jewish community’ (Cheyne, Zucy. Bib., 1481 τι. 4). 

(ὃ Objections. Various counter-arguments, influenced by the chronicler’s history in E-N, have been brought 
forward (see p. 6 ἢ. 1). Those based upon a representation of events which has perplexed a generation of 
scholars naturally tend to beg the question. For example, it is urged that the prophets address returned exiles 
and it was unnecessary to describe the people as such; that they do not say that the builders were not 
returned exiles ; that only E iii. explain the events of 520-516 and subsequent history; that the Temple 
could not have been built by the native ‘heathen’ Judaeans ; that the main stream of Jewish life had been 
diverted to Babylon and only the presence of a Babylonian ‘ leaven’ explains the prophecies of Hag. and Zech. 
While some scholars recognize and seek to explain the silence of the prophets touching a return and rebuilding 
before 520, others contend that there are indeed references to these events. Some, observing the profound 
difference between the promises of the ‘ Deutero—Isaiah’ (xl.—lv.) and the history in E iii. seq., are of opinion 
that, since ‘the reality was a bitter disenchantment,’ the disillusionment so great, the prophets naturally do 
not refer to the events. But others argue that unless these promises had been essentially fulfilled there would 
have been so fatal a falsification of popular expectation that the oracles of Is. xl. seqq. would scarcely have 
survived. It is obvious that the preservation of prophecies is hardly conditioned by their fulfilment, however 
partial, and the difference between the anticipations and the reality was surely sufficient, on the most 
conservative view, to throw Is. xl. seqq. into oblivion. Haggai, it is objected, ignores a future return and may 
well have ignored previous events—but his contemporary Zech. excludes a previous return, testifies to the 
continuation of the exile, and looks forward to a return. The argumentum e silentio is undoubtedly valid. 
Zech. (i. 2-6), in appealing to the people to repent, alludes to past experience, but does not refer to the return 
—which would have been the most immediate proof of the might of Yahweh. Was there a wish to put courage 
into the poor hearts of the returned exiles? There was one practical illustration of divine grace, but there is 
no allusion to it. In fact, the urgent supplication to Yahweh (i. 12) is unintelligible had a new era dawned 
as in E i,-iii. ; one may note Daniel’s prayer for divine intervention (Dan. ix., cf. also N i.) and the prayers of 
E after his return (E ix. 8, N ix. 30 seq.). In point of fact, Zech. sees the punishment and misery of the past 
(vii.), and the ‘decalogue of promises’ belong to the future (viii.). Did the prophets intentionally refrain from 
mentioning the material help the exiles had received in the time of Cyrus, in order to emphasize the necessity 
of relying upon spiritual help? The very passage which has been quoted in support of this view refers to the 
small beginnings recently inaugurated by Zerubbabel (iv. 6, 9 seq.), and ignores E i.—iv. 

There is no explanation of the gap between 537 and 520; there is no hint of any hindrance, cessation, or 
of any more or less continuous rebuilding (see ὃ 6 a): the people are negligent and remiss, and according 
to Haggai the distress caused by the failure of the rains was a punishment for not rebuilding the Temple 
(i, cf 2 Sam. xxi, 1-10, Zech. xiv. 17). It hardly required a Babylonian exile to teach this. Haggai 
certainly refers to an altar (ii. 14, ‘there’), but this does not prove the accuracy of E iii. 3 or its context. 
A holy place is not necessarily deserted when the sanctuary is ruined, and Jer. xli. 5 already presupposes an 
altar ; to contend that the existence of this altar throughout the exile ought to have been mentioned in the 
O.T. is unreasonable. Indeed, the references to priests and sacrifices (Hag. ii. 10-14, cf. Zech. vii. 3 seqq.) 
go further and suggest that the cult of Yahweh was independent even of the existence of a Temple (cf. Sellin, 
Stud. 53 seq.; Torrey, 305). There is, moreover, no good reason for believing that native Judaeans would 
be ‘heathenish’, and that if they had rebuilt the Temple they would have been treated otherwise by the 
reformers E and N. If Jer. and Ezek. bear witness to low religious conditions, Hag., Mal., and Is. lvi.—Ixvi. 
indicate no great improvement after the return ; and the degenerate community which all scholars recognize in 
the latter sources and which needed the reforms of E and N include—on the traditional view—the Babylonian 
‘leaven.’ Yet the Judaeans and Samaritans felt themselves to be heirs of Israel and the latter could claim to 
worship Yahweh (2 Kings xvii. 32 seq., 41, Jer. xli. 5, Ezek. xxxiii. 24, Eiv. 2). The fall of Jerusalem and 
the Exile do not exclude the presence—even among ‘the poorest of the land’—of men who might follow in 
the footsteps of the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv.), or of such seers as Amos, Hosea, Micah or Jeremiah; and 
considering the piety of the Jews in distant Elephantine (Sachau-papyri), there is clearly no necessity to deny 
the possibility of the continuous worship of Yahweh during the exile, or to demand after 538 the presence of 
a ‘leaven’ which nevertheless did not preclude the abuses confronting E, N, Mal., and the writers in Is. lvi. seqq. 
It is obviously impossible to start with presuppositions of what was orthodox Yahwism and what was heathenism 
whether in Elephantine or in Palestine (before or after 536). If, too, Meyer’s argument (177) is valid, that 
the Levitical family of Henadad (E iii. 9, wanting in E ii.) was indigenous, indigenous also was the family of Iddo 
to which Zech. belonged (see Z vi. 1); and this scholar’s recognition of the prominence in and around Jerusalem 
of Calebite and other families who had never tasted exile (see ὃ 5 ¢) is extremely important for any estimate 
of the internal conditions. The evidence of Hag. and Zech. outweighs other evidence which might appear to 
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be contrary ; hence one can hardly assume that the deliverance of Jeshua (Zech. iii. 2) necessarily refers to his 
return seventeen years previously, or that the zame Zerubbabel suggests that other Jews with him were 
necesssarily ‘begotten in Babylon’. Nor can decisive objections be based upon references in E vii.—x., N i. seqq. 
to an earlier return. That men (? exiles) should come and assist in the rebuilding of the Temple is a promise 
for the future in Zech. vi. 15. The references in E ix. 4, x. 6 seq. present their own peculiar difficuities on any 
view, and in all probability the story of E should come after N ivi. (see III.@). Ν i. 2 seq. are inconclusive : 
they may be used to support a theory (Kosters, 45, Berth., 47, Torrey, 301 n. 27, Davies, 161), although Ryle 
(149), who maintains an independent, though strictly conservative position, refers the passage to the people 
who had escaped the exile—the passage, in any case, must be considered in the light of evidence for some 
disaster between the age of Zerubbabel and the return of N (see further, ὃ 5 2). It is to be remembered, also, 
that the belief in a great return under Cyrus (or Darius) might influence the description of subsequent events 
even as the complete Mosaic legislation appears at first sight to be confirmed by the form which the revised 
and redacted history has taken in the books that follow the Pentateuch. 

(4) Summary. The account of a large return to rebuild the Temple, whether in the time of Cyrus or Darius, 
must be tested by the independent Hag. and Zech. Great weight is often laid upon the circumstantial list in 
E ii, and its genuineness has been upheld, particularly by Meyer (73, 98 seqq., 191 seqq. ; note the criticisms of 
Kosters, 72. 7. xxxi. 530-41); see below, p. 35. He, however, rejects in the main the rest of the Cyrus-history 
(49, 73: 99, 191, 193; Driver, Zz, 552), although the decree of Cyrus is in itself entirely plausible (Nikel, 
31-7; Torrey, 144 ἢ. 12), and the list is closely bound up with the whole series E i—vi. His position 
appears inconsistent from any traditional standpoint (see Nikel, 42 seq., Davies, 14, 80 seq.), as well as from 
one more consistently critical, although his recognition that the list (which contains names recurring throughout 
E-N) is fundamental for the criticism of the post-exilic history is thoroughly sound. But the list stands or 
falls with its context, and when it is admitted that the success of the opposition in E iv. proves that the return 
has been exaggerated (see Sellin, Stud.1; O. C. Whitehouse, Jsazaf, ii. 228; G. A. Smith, Jevus. ii. 298 seq.), 
or that the list has been re-edited (Holzhey, 15 ; Davies, 51), it is necessary to determine what details in 
ἘΣ 1.--νἱ. may be regarded as even essentially accurate. The tolerance and kindness of Amil-Marduk (to 
Jehoiachin), Nabunaid (who sent back Merbaal to be king of Tyre), Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius+ certainly 
allow the probability of the return of bands of exiles, even as the Sachau—papyri show how Cambyses might 
favour zative Jewish communities. But E i.—vi. are so closely interconnected as a piece of history that if we 
accept—as we must—the testimony of Hag. and Zech., it is difficult, if not impossible, to reconstruct from E 
the course of events. On the one hand, we gain new presuppositions regarding the internal conditions of the 
age. On the other, there is remarkable confusion in the traditions of Cyrus and Darius in E and Z, E 11. is 
repeated in the history of the time of Artaxerxes, and a narrative of this later period is actually inserted in 
Ei.-vi. ; these combine with other features to extend the problems of E ivi. to those connected with the work 
of Eand N. 


Ill. The Work of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


(2) Ezra. In the story of E there is considerable intricacy in the description of the separation 
from the heathen on the part of the ‘children of the captivity’ (i.e. E’s small band of exiles, or the 
congregation presumably formed in 536-516), and the inauguration of the new community, consisting 
of these and the elect of the ‘seed of Israel’, The whole story is closely interconnected, and much 
difficulty is caused by N i.-vii. which sever E vii.—x. from N viii. seqq. by twelve years. There is, 
moreover, a very strong presumption that the Reading of the Law was originally described shortly 
after E’s arrival (cf. & ix.), and not (as in N viii.) after this lengthy interval, during which we hear 
nothing of him. Finally, on independent grounds there seems to be no place for E before the firs¢ 
visit, at all events, of N. It is indeed allowed that ‘it is impossible to decide upon the evidence 
at our disposal’ (G. A. Smith, Expositor, July, 1906, p. 16), or that this later position of E is only 
a possibility (Wellhausen); but it seems very doubtful whether the story is trustworthy (H. P. Smith, 
Torrey, Jahn), and, even if it be historical, many agree that it cannot be placed before N i—vi. 
(Berth., Buhl, Cheyne, Guthe, Hoonacker [esp. Rev. Bib/., x. 15 seqq.], Kennett, Kent, Kosters, 
Marq., Sellin, Wildeboer). See further the notes on & viii-x. . 

(ὁ) Nehemiah. N was governor from the 2oth year of Artaxerxes (Jos. xi. 5 7, 25th of Xerxes) to 
the 32nd (N v. 14), i.e. 444-432, and we hear of a return to the king and a second visit (xiii. 4-6). 
But N xiii. is joined to xii. so closely as to imply that only on the occasion of the later visit were 
the walls dedicated, although the ceremony is ostensibly the immediate sequel of their completion, 
two months after his firs¢ visit (vi.).2 This must be due to defective compilation (cf. Nikel, 196 n.1), 


1 For the external evidence see Berth., 26 seq. ; Jampel, i. 502 seqq., ii. 11 5646. 
? Rawlinson and Klostermann (so Davies, 267), Howorth (PSBA, xxv. 18 seq.), G. A. Smith (of. cit, 10-12), 
R. H. Kennett (Camé. Bibl. Essays, 120); the dates N vi. 15, vii. 73, ix. 1 were evidently meant—by the compiler— 
to be consecutive. That the walls were actually completed in 52 days may be ‘hardly credible’ (Ew. 157 n. 5); 
Jos. (§ 179) allows 2 years and 4 months (hardly an invention, Ew.), and dates the completion in the ninth month 
(cf. 2 Macc. i. 18) of the 28th year of Xerxes, 
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which will also explain the description of N’s social reforms (v.) amid the intrigues during the 
hurried rebuilding of the walls, where N looks back upon the period of his governorship (v.14). In 
fact, his strong position as reformer in v. seems more in harmony with that in xiii. than with the 
picture of suspicion and hostility represented in iv., vi., and this serious difficulty touching the course 
of N’s work (vii. 2 may hint at his departure) hampers every attempt to trace the history of his period. 
Consequently N, even with the elimination of the E-story, cannot be in its original form, as is clear 
also from the literary features of xi. and xii. (see also Torrey, 225 seq., 248 seq.). 

(c) The List N vit. N’s proposal to summon the people in order to augment Jerusalem 
(vii. 4 seqq.) is severed by part of the E-story (N viii—x.) from the list of inhabitants (xi.), other lists 
(xii. 1-26), the dedication of the walls and arrangements for the Temple officials (xii. 27-47), &c. 
His story is no longer autobiographical (contrast, however, xiii. 4-31) and fresh sources are to be 
recognized. Since the list found by him (vii. 5) is that of the return of Zerubbabel (E ii.), it is often 
assumed that the sequel in xi. must also refer to this earlier period (Ewald, Smend, Stade, Meyer, 
&c.). But xi. differs so widely from vii. 6 seqq. that both cannot be authentic (Meyer, 189): It is 
more probable, however, that xi. belongs to the story of N and follows upon vii. 4, ‘though the 
narrative is hardly continued wo tenore’ (Driver, 551). Yet, on any theory, the presence of 
N vii. 6-73 is inexplicable, since it is difficult to see why even a compiler should quote an ancient 
list which excluded the more recent return of E (E viii. 1-14; cf. Holzhey, 37). If‘a genealogical 
register was necessary’ (Davies), this would have been out-of-date, and although lapse of time and 
later adjustment might explain—on this view—the various differences between E ii. and N vii., 
there are far more significant differences in N x. 1-27,a list which is referred to N’s time. Now, its 
conclusion (N vii. 73 6) is the proper introduction to the Reading of the Law (viii.), which is in 
a more natural position between E viii. and ix., and Torrey (256 seqq., cf. Kent, 369) points out that 
N vii. 70-3 a, also, are more in harmony after the account of E’s return. Indeed, vii. 66-9 (the 
enumeration) and 61-5 (the expulsion of the impure in Zerubbabel’s time, see on £ v. 38) would 
be useless for N’s purpose, and in fact H. P. Smith would place the entire list (from vii. 5) after 
E viii. 36 (393 n. 1 ;’see, however, Torrey 259 n.9). Accordingly, through compilation and revision 
the account of N’s work, with its own chronological embarrassments, has been broken bya portion of 
the story of E, the first part of which is now found before N i., while the list in vii. (vv. 5 a, 73 suggest 
a gathering of the people) records details which are not in keeping with the context, whereas in E ii. 
it is in a consistent context, albeit an unhistorical one. While the Reading of the Law (vii. 73 d-viii.) 
abruptly introduces E, the preceding material is partly (at least) connected with E’s return in 
E vii. seq., and partly belongs to the (unhistorical) account of Zerubbabel’s return. A considerable 
portion of the E-story is sundered from N viii. seqq., but the description of the separation from the 
heathen is confused and closely interrelated, and the list of those who had married strange women 
(see on & ix. 21-36) includes families who are not mentioned in E’s band (E viii. 1-14), but appear 
in the list of E ii., which in || N vii. is connected with the return of E! Finally, this great list, though 
used for the time of Cyrus (or Darius, & v.) and treated in N vii. asa document of that period, reveals 
traces of the age of N himself, and of having been adjusted to the earlier context (see on £ v. 
24 seq., 40, 44 seq., 46 seq.). Hence it would seem that E ii. N vii. originally belonged to an 
account of a return in some record of the history of the times of N, E, and Artaxerxes. On its 
repetition, see p. 19 (§ 6). 

(zd) The Ezra-story. The well-supported view that E came to Jerusalem after N i—vi. implies 
some rearrangement of the material; and the suitability of N vii. (some portion) and viii. between 
E vii. seq. and ix. suggests, not that the /at/er part of the E-story has been removed from E x. and 
placed after N vi., but that the whole once stood after that chapter. The complexity of the list vii. 
(which overlaps with E viii.) still remains, and it is at this point in the book that the critical problems 
become most intricate. But it must be noticed that the E-story is certainly composite and not in 
its original form, and some of the confusion may have arisen when it was divided and part of it 
placed before Ν 1.1 If, moreover, the E-story stood after N vi. itmay be observed that there is 
a certain relationship between the stories of E and N: the reference to the son of Eliashib, E x. 6, 
cf. N xiii. 4,285; the suitability of N xiii. 1-2, between E x.g and τὸ (ὗν. R. Smith; Berth., 89); the 
coincidence in the day of arrival of each (see £ viii. 6); the twelve-years’ gap in the history of each, 
and the parallel features in their measures on behalf of temple, priests and people. E, however, 
is mentioned only incidentally in the story of N (xii. 36, doubtful, see the comm.), and it is impossible 
that the two laboured together. On the other hand, the Tirshatha is prominent at the Reading of 
the Law (N viii. 9) and the signing of the Covenant (x. 1), and also in the list, vii. (v. 65, the degrada- 
tion of the priests; v. 70, gifts to the treasury) ; he is identified with N (see on £ ix. 49), and N is 


1 For the interrelation between the now sundered portions see p. 47, and cf. JE in Ex, xxxiii, seqq. and Num. x. 
29-36, xi.; and also the contents of 2 Sam. v.-vili., xxi.—xxiv. 
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equally prominent in his own story (especially v., xiii.). IN was not the only governor in post-exilic 
Jerusalem (N v.15, Mal. i. 8), but it is noteworthy that the E-story, especially in the narrative- 
portions, shows no interest in either the governor or the high-priest ; the story seems to be written 
from an independent standpoint, and is focussed upon the austere figure of E alone. The story 
represents a period of divine favour and royal clemency after the sufferings of Israel (Dan. ix., N i. 
presuppose an earlier situation); it obviously comes after the disappearance of Zerubbabel, but it 
cannot be placed before the introduction of N. There are independent arguments for the tradition 
of a return under N and religious reorganization (see § 5 4, 2), and this appears to be supplemented by 
the account of E. The latter describes the return of E and a representative community to a temple, 
but one sorely in need of replenishing (E vii. 15-27, viii. 36); to an ecclesiastical body (note 
E viii. 17), but a negligent one (N x. 32 seqq.); to a community that worshipped Yahweh, but had 
fallen from the ideal. It can hardly be called an Autobiography (Meyer, 205) or a Memoir, and 
there is no evidence to prove it to be a mere invention or fiction. Rather is it based upon facts 
which link the energy of N with the subsequent appearance of an established orthodox Jewish 
Church. It may be regarded as an ideal description of the inauguration of Judaism, and the intro- 
duction of the ‘Book of the Law of Moses’ (the Pentateuch is probably meant) is a later parallel 
to the story of the (re-)discovery of the ‘ Book of the Law’ (Deuteronomy) in the reign of Josiah ; 
cf. also the chronicler’s accounts of Asa, Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah (2 Chron. xiv. 4, xv. 3, 10-13, 
xvii. 7,9, Xxix. 10). It does not seem to have been written by the compiler of the series Chron.- 
E-N ; it appears rather as a tradition of independent origin, written around the age of N, combined 
with the story of N and ultimately with the great post-exilic history of Jerusalem and the Temple. 


IV. Interrelation of Data. 


(a) Intricacy of parallels. The intricacy of the list E ii. N vii. for the history of Cyrus, Darius (Z) and 
Artaxerxes does not stand alone. The close connexion in the narratives relating to Cyrus and Darius appears 
in E iii. 7 compared with £ iv. 48, in iii. 1 with & v. 6, and in E iii. 2 with Z& v. 4-6. The Temple, 
according to Hag. and Zech., was not commenced before the time of Darius, in contrast to E iii.; but 
the laments in E iii. 12 in the time of Cyrus curiously recall Hag. ii. 3 seqq. The social and_ religious 
reorganization implied in E il. 59, 62, vi. 21 finds a parallel in the reforms of E, and while E ii. 70, iii. 1, 
introduce the erection of the altar, the text in # v. 46 seq. presupposes a later period, and in fact these verses 
in N vii. 73, viii. 1, form the prelude to the Reading of the Law. The latter event is the sequel to the record of 
a return (N vii.) which in # ix. is that of E himself. E iii. is unhistorical, and has probably been influenced 
by material relating to the time of N; thus Meyer (73, 99) points to N viii. 17 seq., and Jahn compares 
tii. 10-13 with N xii. 40-3. The account of the opposition in E iv. is untrustworthy, and there is a marked 
resemblance between the details and N iv., vi., enhanced by the insertion in E iv. 7--24 of a record of the time 
of Artaxerxes. This record attests a return of some importance, which, however, has yet to be identified, and 
while the decrees of Cyrus and Darius agree (cf. also Artaxerxes and E) in presenting several very similar 
features (Torrey, 125 seqq., 158; Bayer, 117 seqq.), the historical basis for any decree on the lines they take 
cannot be found in their reigns. For parallels in the stories of E and N see above, p. 9 (4). Such is the 
interrelation of the contents that it is hardly surprising that later sources should not infrequently combine 
Zerubbabel and Ezra (Lag. 18; Torrey, 49 n.17) and that both should be united with Jeshua in a return in 
the time of Darius (Lag. 84). Even N xii. 47 looks back and mentions together Zerubbabel and N (see 
Berth.) ; and if Hashabiah and Sherebiah in N xii. 24 may be identified with the names in E viii. 18 seq., 
Joiakim (son of Jeshua) and E appear to be correlated much in the same way that N xii. 12-26 seem to 
confuse the times of Joiakim, N and E (see also the view of Kosters, 91 seq.). 

(4) Some modern views. The endeavour to recover the historical facts has led to very divergent 
conclusions among modern scholars. One favourite view has retained Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes in E iv., 
between Cyrus and Darius, by the simple device of changing the names or of assuming an alternative 
nomenclature. Equally popular has been the theory that Artaxerxes and Darius are to be identified with the 
second bearer of each name, and, indeed, this may have been the view of the compiler or writer (see Torrey, 
38 seq., 178 seq.). Although this leaves an astonishing gap between,Cyrus and Darius 11, the belief that the 
Artaxerxes of the stories of N and E was the later king (404-359 B.c.) has found very weighty support (de 
Saulcy, Maspero, Hoonacker, and Howorth [partly], Marq., H. P. Smith [382], &c., see further Berth., 30; and 
PSBA, xxiii. 319 seqq.). It has also been proposed to identify the Cyrus of the narratives with Darius and 
Darius with Art. I, and so close is the interconnexion of events that N viiii—x. has been placed in the time of 
Zerubbabel, and the whole of E-N (extending from 537 to 432) has been compressed within a few years (see 
H. Winckler, Helmholt’s World’s Hist. iii. 216 seq., and the summaries in Jampel, ii. x seq.) Others hold 
that Zer. first returned in the time of Darius, and that E 111. 8 seqq. properly belongs to that later period. More- 
over, the historical and prophetical writings are necessarily co-ordinated, and thus Hag. and Zech. have 
appeared to some to be of or about the time of Cyrus, although if Darius be D. II they are brought down 
to (about) 423-404 (see Howorth, PSBA, xxiii. 324). So, also, the prophecies in 15. xl.—Ixvi., are sub- 
divided and connected with the history of the times of Cyrus and Artaxerxes, although, under the influence of 
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another theory of the history, the chapters are once more treated as virtually a whole, either relatively early 
(ες 537-520; Sellin, Stud. 160; Rothstein) or relatively late (H. P. Smith, 371 n. 1, 379 ἢ. 3; Torrey, 
288 n. 8, 314; Kennett). In contrast to these efforts to overcome the difficulties are the views of those 
scholars who do not admit the intricacies but continue to maintain the essential trustworthiness of E—N, 
the unhistorical character of Chron. itself being, nevertheless, almost unanimously realized. In so far as this 
is based upon the manner in which the narratives appear to be mutually confirmatory—cf. the conservative 
attitude to the criticism of the Pentateuch—and superficially, at least, consistent, it is necessary to observe 
that the chronicler’s history is singularly simple compared with the forms taken in Z, or in Jos., or in the 
traditions that prevailed elsewhere in ancient times. 

(ὦ Some ancient views. Jos., who is well-informed on the last Babylonian kings, asserts that the kingdom 
fell to Cyrus the Persian and Darius the Mede; the two were kinsmen and the latter, whose father was 
Astyages, had another name among the Greeks (x. 11, 2, 4). | Cyrus, son of Cambyses, was the father of the 
better-known Cambyses; his mother, according to tradition, was the sister of Cyaxares and daughter of 
Astyages. Astyages, the last Median king, was the son of Cyaxares and was defeated by Cyrus. But this 
name is also given by Alexander Polyhistor and others to Cyaxares (¢. 624-584), the founder of the Median 
empire, who took part with Nabopolassar in the attack upon Assyria.1. When the father of Darius is called 
Ahasuerus (Dan. ix. 1; cf. the synopsis, Lag. 15, where he is born of Vashti), and the latter and Nebuchad- 
rezzar capture Nineveh (Tobit xiv. 15), the names Ahasuerus and Cyaxares have evidently been confused 
(Rawlinson). The Ahasuerus of Esther was certainly placed soon after the deportation of Jehoiachin by 
Nebuchadrezzar (so ii. 5 seq.), but in Judith iv. 1-6 the last-mentioned reigns over the Medes at a time 
when the Jews had recently returned from captivity and the high-priest was one Joiakim. The historical 
foundation for Esther’s king can only be Xerxes, although Jos., LXX, and early writers identify him with Artaxerxes. 
Jos., moreover, states that he was also called Cyrus—in Dan. v. 31, vi. 28, Darius the Mede becomes king 
after the fall of Babylonia and is followed by Cyrus—and gives the name Xerxes to the Artaxerxes of the 
stories of E and N. The difficulty of distinguishing the names would obviously be increased by the fact 
that Darius I was actually followed by Xerxes (485-465), and D. II (423-404) by Art. II (404-359), and that 
D. II had a son Cyrus, famous for the unsuccessful expedition against his elder brother Art. II. Not to pursue 
the confusing details further, it is enough to notice that the later historians had behind them a series of events 
of vital importance. During a relatively brief period the power of Assyria was broken up, Scythians and 
Medes entered into W. Asiatic politics, a new Babylonian empire was restored only to fall before the Persian 
régime under Cyrus ; a little more than a century later another Cyrus created a turmoil in W. Asia (400), and 
finally the Greeks, who had been gradually coming into closer touch with the Oriental world, established 
a new age under Alexander the Great. How soon history became enwrapped in legend is obvious from 
Herodotus and Xenophon (fifth century B.c.) and from Ctesias, who is even said to have drawn upon Persian 
records. Jos., for his part, endeavoured to reduce the confusion into some order; the Seder Olam (ch. xxx) 
ingeniously identifies all the Persian kings: Cyrus, Darius, Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes——Dan. xi. 2 knows only 
of four—and the whole of the Persian age from the restoration of the Temple to the time of Alexander the 
Greek was even compressed into a few decades. The appearance of simplicity in the chronicler’s history of 
the period is misleading ; see further § 6 ὁ. 


ὁ 5. DATA FOR RECONSTRUCTION. 


The foregoing survey of the intricacies of E—N, the prevailing confusion in regard to the period, 
and the efforts made by ancient and modern writers to present the historical facts, will perhaps be 
convincing proof that the difficulties in E-N are genuine. They concern both E-N and £, and any 
attempt to discuss the origin and structure of & must form some preliminary conception of the 
underlying history. For this the story of N seems most fruitful. 

(2) The Samaritans. N’s age was one of intermarriage and close intercourse between the 
Jews, Samaritans, and other neighbours (vi. 18, xiii. 3, 4, 23, 24, 28). The elliptical repulse of the 
Samaritans in N ii. 20 implies that they, as in E iv. 2 seq., had some claim ‘to a share in the fortunes 
of Jerusalem’ (Ryle, 171), and that they ‘would have had no quarrel with the Jews if they had been 
permitted to unite with the latter in their undertakings and privileges’ (Davies, 177). These details, 
the character of the intermarriages, the efforts to compromise with N (vi. 2-4), the close relationship 
presupposed by the subsequent bitterness after the schism, the fact that Samaritanism was virtually 
a sister-sect of Judaism—these preclude the present position of E’s return and marriage-reforms 
and make it extremely doubtful whether there had as yet been any serious Samaritan hostility. 
They also suggest that the records of E-N have been written and revised under the influence of 
a bitter anti-Samaritan feeling, the date of which can hardly be placed before N xiii. Indeed, it is 
not improbable that the Samaritan schism should be placed (with Jos. xi. 7 seq.) at the close of the 
Persian period (see further Marq., 57 seq.; Jahn, 173 seqq.; Torrey, 321 seqq., 331 seq.). 

(ὁ) Place of Ez. iv. 7-23. This undated record of the reign of Artaxerxes, in spite of some 


1 See Ency. Brit., 11th ed., on these names. 
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internal difficulties (see criticisms in Berth., 18 seq., Nikel, 182), probably illustrates the story of N 
when ‘ Tobiah sent letters to put me in fear’ (vi. 19).1 It points to some new reconstruction of the 
city by returned exiles—evidently after an earlier disaster—and requires the assumption that the 
story of N is focussed upon the governor alone and that N and his military escort (ii. 9, cf. & v. 2, 
contrast ib. viii. 51 seq.) brought back a band of exiles (so Jos.); see below (d). Against this the 
objection has been brought that N, in spite of the royal command (E iv. 21 seq.), continued to build 
and actually did complete the walls. On the other hand, the walls were already practically finished 
(vi. 1, vii. 1, see Ryle, 219), and some time would necessarily elapse before letters could reach 
Artaxerxes and his reply come to hand (cf. the situation in E v. 5). The king does not order the 
walls to be destroyed or weakened; N naturally had other building operations to attend to in 
addition to the walls, and these may well have been stopped ‘by force and power’ (E iv. 23). The 
letter to Artaxerxes urges that the rebuilding of Jerusalem would be detrimental to the security of 
the province (iv. 13, 19 seq.), and disloyalty was the strongest charge brought against the governor 
(N ii. 19, vi. 6-7). In fact, N vii. 2 seq. may suggest that the perturbed governor left his brother in 
charge of the city while he visited the king—his leave had been limited (ii. 6)—and although the 
sequence of events is admittedly obscure there is a distinct gap between his position in N i-iv,, vi. 
and that as represented in xiii. (cf. v.). The formal steps of the Samaritans in E iv. 7 seqq. 
(similarly the satrap in E v. seq.) stand in contrast to the confusing account of the hostility in 
N iv., vi. against one who had come armed with royal authority, and undue weight must not be laid 
upon the present form of the N-story (see above [@]). All in all, the evidence does not exclude the 
helpful conjecture that E iv. 7~23 illustrate the troubles of N at that stage where the continuation 
of the book (after vi. 19) is almost inextricably complex. 

(c) The semi-Edomite population. In the list of those who helped to rebuild the wall (N iii.) it is 
noteworthy (1) that very few of the names can be at all plausibly identified with the families who 
apparently returned with either Zerubbabel or Ezra (Kosters, 47), and (2) that some of the names 
have Calebite affinities.2 The list is evidence for the poverty of the Babylonian section of population 
and for the prominence of the Judaeans, who include both the natives and those Calebite and allied 
groups who moved up from the south of Judah some time after 586. The presence of the latter is 
only to be expected, and the fact, pointed out by Meyer himself in 1896, is obviously fundamental 
for the criticism of the book of Ezra (see Kosters, 7%. 7. xxxi. 536).2 In this Calebite or semi- 
Edomite Judah—and to call these groups ‘half heathen’ (with Nikel, 56, 64) is to beg the question— 
we may find a starting-point for our conception of the district from the time of their immigration 
northwards to the date of the far-reaching reorganization associated with the names of N and E. 
Further, the list of the inhabitants of Jerusalem in N xi. recurs, though with variations, in 1 Chron. ix., 
where it represents the compiler’s conception of the post-exilic population after the captivity. 
According to his perspective of history, there was an old Israel which included a Judah of Calebite 
and Jerahmeelite origin (1 Chron. ii. and iv.) and some later stage which corresponds closely with N xi. 
N xi, however, differs widely from the lists in E ii. and viii. and ignores the return of Zerubbabel 
and Ezra. Its disagreement is hardly a proof that these lists are authentic; what is significant is 
the agreement between the Judaean clans Perez, Shelah and the semi-Edomite Zerah in N xi. and 
the mixed genealogies in 1 Chron.ii. and iv. The chronicler, it will be observed, knows of no earlier 
Judah ; his evidence in ii., iv. is (in his view) pre-Davidic, and it agrees with this that his lists of the 
Levitical orders of David’s time illustrate the close bond uniting these ecclesiastical bodies with 
people of south Palestinian and Edomite affinity.* 

(2) A decree and a return. The introduction to the Jerusalem list reads like the sequel to the 
account of some return (N xi. 3,1 Chron. ix. 2; cf. E ii. 70, N vii. 73, and see Ewald, 159 ἢ. 2). 
The list itself, after dealing with priests, Levites, &c., proceeds to refer to those who dwelt in the 
country, and it is noteworthy that N xi. 23 seq. have in view the fulfilment of some royal decree 
touching the singers (cf. £ iv. 54 seq., E vii. 24). The singers, also, are subsequently collected from 
the Netophathite and other villages which they had built at some unspecified period (xii. 28 seq. ; 
cf. the Levites in 1 Chron. ix. 16), and the explicit references to the rest of Israel and their cities 
(xi. 20,25), before the assembling at the dedication of the walls (xii. 27), recall the situation before 


1H. P. Smith, 348; Kent, 358; see also the remarks of Sellin, Sev., 53 seqq., Stud. 16-35. With Tobiah, cf. the 
Aram. form Tabeel, E iv. 7 (Hoonacker, Rev. Bibl. x. 183 n. 63 Sellin, Stud. 33). 

3. See for (2) Meyer, Avz., 114-10, 147, 167, 177 seq., 181, 183, and his Jsvaeliten, 352 τι. 5, 399, 492, 409, 429 n. 5, 
430. See also on ἢ v. 26. 

3 Cf. also H. Guthe, £. Bz. 2249; T. K. Cheyne, ib. 3385; H.P. Smith, Azs¢. 354 n.1; R. Kittel, Chron. 14, 16; 
Jahn, 99; Kennett, Essays, 117, 123; Torrey, 328, ἢ. 53; E. L. Curtis and A. A. Madsen, Chron. 89, 98, 104. 

* See also E. Meyer and B. Luther, Jsvae/., 442 seqq., for evidence connecting Judah and the Edomites ; in their 
opinion, however, the data, found in literature relating to pre-monarchical times, refer to pre-Davidic conditions. 
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the exiles were assembled in Jerusalem after their return and settlement in the Zerubbabel-story 
(E ii. 70, iii. 1). Thus, the difficult and much revised narratives of N’s work, between vi. and xiii., 
are connected with the list of the return in vii., with the return of E (see p. gc), and with some return 
associated with the figure of N himself. G. A. Smith observes that the reforms of N ‘are best 
explained through his reinforcement by just so large a number of Babylonian Jews under just such a 
leader as E’ (Exfos., July, 1906, p. 7 seq.). On the other hand, there is insufficient historical evidence for 
the presence of E and his band, and the above details strongly suggest that there was an account of 
some other return in connexion with the activity of N, although it is still impossible to reconstruct 
the course of N’s work (see § 4, III. δ). 

(e) The Temple. The history after the rise of the Davidic Zerubbabel is a blank which can be 
filled only by conjecture (see e.g. Ewald; Sellin, Sev.; Nikel, 142-6, and others). The situation 
in Jerusalem at the return of N cannot be explained by the disasters at the fall of Jerusalem about 
140 years previously. The city was in great affliction and reproach, and N’s grief, confession, and 
prayer recall E’s behaviour at the tidings of the heathen marriages. The ruins of Jerusalem were 
extensive (N i. 3, ii. 3, 8, 13, iii, cf. Ecclus. xlix. 13), and it is disputed whether the dirdh (ii. 8) refers 
to the fortress on the north side of the Temple (G. A. Smith, Yerus., ii. 347 seq., 461), or the Temple 
itself (cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 1 and see Jahn, pp. iv, 93). According to 2 Macc. i. 18, N built both the 
Temple and the Altar, and Jos. (independently) asserts that he received permission to build the 
walls of the city and to finish the Temple. An old Latin synopsis (Lag. 18 seq.) states that E 
restored the foundations of Zerubbabel’s temple, and an old Greek summary of ‘Second Esdras’ 
refers to N as a builder of the Temple (Lag. 84, 1.27: αὐτὸς ἠξίωσε περὶ τῆς οἰκοδομῆς τοῦ ἱεροῦ). 
These can scarcely all be based upon the references to the Temple in the Artaxerxes-record in ΚΕ 
ii, 18, 20. It is at least noteworthy that, both in & and E, compilers have placed this episode in 
the history of the Temple, and the different readings in E iv. 12, 14, might be due to the alternative 
position of the story (see below, § 6 (c)) after the account of the opposition in the time of Cyrus. 
Moreover, the mention of the ‘ decree of Cyrus,and Darius, and Artaxerxes king of Persia’ (E vi. 14, 
see & vii. 4) is unintelligible—for even a gloss or interpolation must express some plausible belief— 
unless there was a tradition associating Artaxerxes with the building of the Temple. Again, in view 
of the parallels between E iv. and N ii. iv., vi., in the account of the Samaritan opposition, it is surely 
significant that the abrupt allusion in N ii. 20 to the repudiation of the Samaritans can only be 
explained in the light of E iv. 3, where the building of the Temple is concerned.? Finally, the 
E-story represents a period of favour during which the Temple had been restored or repaired 
through God’s mercy and the clemency of Persia (E ix. 8 seq.). This brief ‘moment’ (v. 8) cannot 
date back from the decree of Cyrus and the work of Zerubbabel, rather must one read the whole 
situation—the strengthening of a neglectful community, the furthering of a poor temple—as a 
supplement to the disorganization and confusion in the story of N’s measures. Hence, it may be 
concluded that there is sufficient evidence for some tradition of a rebuilding of the Temple and 
of a return in the time of N. 

(f) The recent disaster. The disaster which explains N’s grief, anxiety, and energetic labours 
may probably be ascribed in part at least to Edom. Friendly or neutral relations between Judah 
(and its semi-Edomite population, see c) and the ‘brother’ Edom appear to have continued at 
a relatively late period, until for some reason Edom is denounced for its unbrotherly conduct.2 The 
origin of the enmity is generally connected with the fall of Jerusalem in 586. But it cannot be found 
in the time of Jehoiakim (the conjecture ‘Edom’ for ‘Aram’ in 2 Kings xxiv. 2 is against Jer. 
XXXvV. 11), or of Zedekiah (when Edom was among the allies of Judah; Jer. xxvii., Ezek. xvii. 11 seqq.) ; 
the Chaldeans alone destroyed the Temple, and Jews had even taken refuge in Edom and elsewhere 
(Jer.xl.11). The very explicit statement that the Edomites burned the Temple ‘when Judaea was 
made desolate by the Chaldeans’, and occupied Judaean territory (£ iv. 45, 50), points to the reality 
of a tradition which, however, has been connected with the events of 586. The various allusions to 
Edom (Obad., Ezek. xxv. 12, xxxv. 10, 12, Xxxvi. 5, Lam. iv., Ps. cxxxvii. 7), though possibly 
referring to different periods, cannot be based upon the history of the Chaldean invasion. The very 
circumstantial references to Edomite aggression (2 iv. 50, Ezek. xxxv. 10, xxxvi. 3, 5) have led to 
the view that the Jewish exiles recovered their land through Persian aid.4 This, however, finds no 
support in the history of either Cyrus or Darius. But may it not be later (Nikel, 57 n. 1), before 


1 See also Sellin, Ser. 56 n. 1, 58; Stud. 18 seq.; Griinhut, Zinleitung (cited by Jampel, i. 105). 
* Parallel traditions elsewhere explain each other, cf. Ex. xvii. 6 with Num. xx. 8; Ex. xvii. io with Num. xiv. 
40, 44; Ex. xxxiii, with Num. xi. 
Ὁ Mal. i. 2-5 ; see Kennett, Essays, 117. 
* See the discussions of Ewald, 80 seqq., 88; Herzfeld, Gesch. (1847) i. 475 seq.; Smend, 22, 24; Stade, Gesch. ii. 
112; F. Buhl, Gesch. d. Edomiter (1893), 77. , 
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the prophecy of Mal. i. 2-5, and between the times of Zerubbabel and Ν᾽ If so, it is tempting to 
associate the relatively simple and unadorned decree attributed to Darius in £& iv. 48-56 (which 
points to a return to rebuild the Temple after a period of Edomite hostility) with the situation that 
underlies the narratives of N, cf. @ above. 

(g) Summary. The internal difficulties of E-N are exceedingly complex owing to the numerous 
untrustworthy features, the remarkable and suspicious parallels, and the intricacies of rearrangement, 
adjustment, and revision. The sources throw little (if any) light on the period before the return of 
N, and traditions originally associated with him or his age appear to underlie the rest.2. His story 
forms the starting-point for the problems of E-N, but it has too many serious difficulties for any 
confident theory of the order of events. Yet it seems clear that in N’s time there had not as yet 
been any previous Samaritan hostility of any extent, any separation from the ‘heathen’, any important 
return of exiles. It is not improbable that in the time of Zerubbabel there was a monarchy of some 
size (cf. Sellin, Sev., 89), and it is interesting to notice that the Samaritan opposition in the time of 
Artaxerxes is aimed especially at the apparent political pretensions of N (ii. 19, vi. 6-8, cf. E iv. 13). 
The population in and around Jerusalem consisted partly of the old indigenous stock and partly of 
the southern groups of Edomite affinity who moved northwards after 586. This semi-Edomite people 
had suffered from a disaster, due, in some measure, to the ‘brother’ Edomites who had burned the 
Temple and occupied Jewish territory, and to repair the lamentable conditions was the object of N’s 
return. The southern groups in question are only to be expected after 1 Chron. ii. and iv., and the 
history in Chron. seems to reveal some traces of their perspective: their presence in the Levitical 
bodies, the stories of the reconstruction of Temple and cult, and the traditions of invasions of hostile 
southern peoples. On independent grounds it is probable that other traces of the presence and 
prominence of these groups may be observed elsewhere, and we may notice that the O.T. preserves 
the tradition of the high reputation of the eponymous Caleb, the ‘servant of Yahweh’, and that late 
traditions even ascribe a southern origin to some of the prophets.® 

In the chronicler’s compilation the rise of the new Jewish Church and the opposition of the 
Samaritans are dated at the commencement of the Persian age, and in the light of this the later 
history was meant to be read, even as other writers presuppose the patriarchal ancestors of pre- Mosaic 
days or the elaborate Levitical ritual associated with Moses and Aaron. Although this view shapes 
the compilation, the study of the age of Artaxerxes throws a different light upon its value. There 
are persistent and independent traditions of some return in his reign, and of some reconstruction of 
the people. Subsequent to the situation represented in N iii. (see ¢ above) a new community was 
formed, and since it would be composed of elements of exilic (Babylonian) and non-exilic ancestry, 
some of the names of the latter class (found e.g. in N iii.) might naturally recur in (the later) lists 
referring to earlier periods (for such names, see Nikel, 154 seqq.). From 1 Chron. ii. and iv., and 
from the place of Caleb and Jerahmeel among the ‘sons’ of Perez—Gen. xxxviii seems to record 
his superiority over the rival and semi-Edomite Zerah—it is obvious that there has been a genea- 
logical readjustment of the groups of southern origin. Moreover, elsewhere, the specific traditions 
of such groups as these have been revised or mutilated, and it is probable that all these features may 
be connected with the intricate development of the priestly and Levitical figures, suggestive of rival 
representations and compromise.* 

E-N is written from the standpoint of a reorganized community which admitted no relationship 
with the semi-Edomite or native Judaean groups. The Babylonian exiles piqued themselves on 
their superiority to the Judaeans, who none the less could boast of their father Abraham—the hero 
of the Calebite city of Hebron (Ezek. xxxiii. 24). To the exiles from Babylon and thence 
(E ii.) to the old Judah which fell in 586, the community persistently attributed its origin. The 
Jews of the post-exilic theocracy laid most weight upon an ancestry from the deportation by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, even as the old Israel ignored the large indigenous and mixed element in Palestine, and 
descent was claimed from the immigrant tribes from Egypt and thence from the pre-Mosaic sons of 
Israel. Different disasters were focussed upon 586, and traditions of return and rebuilding were 
concentrated upon the return of Zerubbabel. Consequently, by thus passing over the native groups, 
whether akin or not to the hated Edomites, the mixed origin of the Jews was rendered less con- 
spicuous. The significance of this has been well pointed out by Torrey (155, 236 seq., 321 seqq., and, 


1 Some later Edomite invasion has been inferred by J. Ley, 71. Jesaza (1893), 150; T. K. Cheyne, Jntrod. Js., 
210 seq. ; & Bz. col. 2701; H. Winckler, Kedlinschr. u.d. A. T.295; R.H.Kennett, Journ. Theol. Stud., 1906, p. 487. 
Note also the earlier views of Kuenen and Sellin (Sev., 82) that Is. Ixiii. 18, Ixiv. 10 seq., point to another destruction of 
the Temple after 516. - 

3. Note the tradition in 2 Macc. ii. 13 that N collected writings and ‘letters of kings about sacred gifts’. 

3. Habakkuk and Zephaniah of Simeon, Obadiah an Edomite proselyte, Nahum of Elkosh. 

* See further ἄγον. Brit., 11th ed., artt. ‘ Genesis’ (xi. 584 seq.) ; ‘ Jews’ (xv. 387, 389-91); ‘ Levites’ (xvi. 513 seq.) ; 
‘ Palestine’ (xx. 615 seq.), and art. ‘Edomites’ in Hastings’ Dect. of Rel. and Ethics. 
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especially, 328 n. 53). Both Jews and Samaritans were of mingled ancestry, but the latter could at 
all events claim to have been associated with the land longer than the former. The question of 
kinship between the two divisions was, as we see from Jos. (ix. 14 3, xi. 8 6, xii. 5 5), always a debatable 
one, and the knowledge of past history would only increase the bitter enmity at the rise of the rival 
cult on Mt. Gerizim. But the chronicler’s compilation very carefully conceals the course of events 
and upholds for Judah alone the sole right to be the legitimate descendant of the ancient confederation 
of Israel.? 


$6. STRUCTURE OF THE SOURCES. 


It may often be possible to point out conflicting data, to indicate traditions which seem to be 
older or more original, and to arrive at positive or negative conclusions regarding the underlying 
facts; but the endeavour to trace the literary growth of complex sources which are certainly the 
result of intricate reshaping and revision is a delicate problem of literary criticism and distinct from 
the historical criticism of the period they describe. 

(a) The Sheshbazzar-Cyrus Tradition. The story of Zerubbabel and the first return of the 
Jews in the time of Darius (Z iii. 1-v. 6) is the pivot upon which the problems turn. Our starting- 
point is the Aramaic section E v. seq., where Darius confirms and extends a decree of Cyrus, who 
had ordered the rebuilding of the Temple and had sent back the vessels with Sheshbazzar (v. 13-15). 
This tradition is supported by Ei. which refers also to Mithredath the treasurer who apparently 
was once mentioned in E v. (see on & vi. 18). But E i. is written in a different style and in Hebrew ; 
it gives a highly-coloured form of the decree (note the parallels with the story of E, Marq. 56, 
Torrey, 157 seq.), and tends to minimize the importance of Cyrus by emphasizing the direct influence 
of Yahweh (contrast the initiative of Darius in £ iv., E vi. 8-11 ; see also on & vii. 1). Consequently, 
E v.seq., which have various marks of incompleteness (see on £ vi. 7 seq., 23), presuppose an account 
of Cyrus and the return of Sheshbazzar (probably also in Aramaic), some part of which at least has 
been replaced by E i. Further, Sheshbazzar returned to build the Temple, but instead of any 
account of his work, Jeshua and Zerubbabel are abruptly introduced in the great list, E ii.2. These 
two erect the altar (iii. 2), and (mentioned in the inverse order) commence the rebuilding (iii. 8-10), 
repulse the ‘adversaries’ (iv. 2 seq.), and subsequently, in the time of Darius, are encouraged by the 
prophets to begin operations (v. 2, note the repetition of the ancestry). Zer., as in £ iii. 1-v. 6, is 
the leading figure, whereas the Shesh. tradition in v. seq. refers to the ‘elders’ (E v. 5, 9, vi. 8, 14; 
in vi. 7 (55 omits the unnamed governor, see Berth., 19). From the point of view of historical criticism 
Shesh. and Zer. are two distinct individuals, but it seems obvious that the compiler of E i—vi. 
regarded them as the same, although it was left for ancient and modern harmonists to make the 
identification. And in fact it is implied and made in & vi. 18, 27, 29, after the introduction of Zer. 
in iil. seq., but naturally not in £ ii. 1-15 (ΞΞ Ε 1.) ; yet in E, strangely enough, it is nowhere made, 
although the return of Shesh. in E i. 11 evidently corresponds to the appearance of Zer. in ii. 2 
(|| & v. 8 immediately after the Zer. story). Hence Jos. is obliged to harmonize (xi. ᾧ 14, 
3 § 32). Moreover, it is noteworthy that the Aramaic sources (v. 3-vi. 12) do not clearly indicate 
that the Jewish builders were exiles (contrast E iv. 12), and that there is no explicit reference in 
E v.15 to any return of exiles under Sheshbazzar ; on the other hand, the conflate text of E vi. 5, 8 
clearly alludes to the Jews as being of the Captivity (cf. vii. 6, 10), and Z ii. 15 shows more distinctly 
than ἘΣ i. rr that exiles returned with Shesh. That there is a gap after this verse has often been 
suspected. Accordingly, there are two important features: (1) the Shesh. tradition has been 
mutilated and otherwise adjusted in order to give the greater prominence to Zer. and zs return, 
and (2) while it is not certain that Shesh. was originally the leader of a band of exiles, the text in £ 
partly identifies him with the more illustrious Zer., and partly seems to treat his return as that of 
the ‘captivity’ also. Finally, the Shesh. tradition is that of a continuous building of the Temple 
since the time of Cyrus (E v. 16). This may be supported by E iv. 4, 5, which refer to unceasing 
troubles and intrigues, and by v. 6, where the accusation in the reign of Ahasuerus means, in this 
context, that the Temple was still under construction. On the other hand, the presence of the 
Artaxerxes-episode would imply that the work was definitely brought to a stop (see iv. 21-24), and 
with this agrees the statement in v. 2 that Zer. and Jeshua, encouraged by the prophets, ‘rose 
up ... and Jegan to build the house of God’. Since the presence of these conflicting views can 
hardly be original, the Artaxerxes-episode and the cessation of the building may probably be 
regarded as foreign to the Shesh. tradition. Hence, although E does not present Z’s remarkable 
confusion of the sequence of events in the reigns of Cyrus and Darius—a confusion which Jos. has 


1 In so far as the foregoing paragraphs bear upon the prophetical writings, it must be remembered that the dates © 
of the latter depend upon our knowledge of the historical conditions in the light of which they are to be explained. 
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done his best to remedy—it contains, on closer inspection, a very singular combination of conflicting 
traditions of the Temple, and of Shesh. and Zer. 

(ὁ) The Zerubbabel-Darius tradition. Since Jewish tradition has it that Darius was the son of 
Ahasuerus the Mede (Dan. ix. 1), and the Ahasuerus in Esth. was called Artaxerxes (although, 
historically, Xerxes must be meant), and since the sequence Art.-Darius is true of Art. I-Dar. IT 
(or even of Art. III-Dar. III), compilers might be justified in placing the story of the opposition 
before a tradition of Darius, whether in & ii. 16 seqq., iii, or E iv. 7-24, v. But it is not easy to 
decide which of the two is the earlier position. The cessation of the building of the Temple would 
be intelligible before & iv., which really describes a new erain the history, and would equally agree 
with the commencement of work mentioned in ἘΣ v. 2. In either case it leads up to Zerubbabel. 
But whereas in Z it forms a necessary link between Cyrus and Darius, in E it breaks the connexion 
(iv. 5, v. I) and conflicts with the Shesh. tradition. The assumption that £ gives the older 
position of the episode may be suggested by the fact that its text presents some features distinctly 
sounder than that in E iv. (note, however, the textual relation of Chron. to Sam.-Kings). On the 
other hand, in & v. 66 seqq. (E iv. 1 seqq.) the compiler has made use of iv. 1--5, 24, and it is possible 
that he found iv. (6?) 7-24 before him, but naturally omitted the passage he had already used. 
In any case, iv. 1-5 is obviously most closely connected with the preceding chapters, and since 
these presuppose certain material found only in £ iii. 1-v. 6, E’s account of Sheshbazzar and 
Zerubbabel in the time of Cyrus thus presupposes data in & of the time of Darius! The simplest 
explanation of these intricacies is that the MT has suffered by excision (see Torrey, 27 seq.), and it 
remains to determine whether the material in question originally belonged to the Darius period (as 
in £) or to that of Cyrus (as in E). Torrey alone has discussed this problem, and he has presented 
a complete, clever, and attractive hypothesis. He treats the Darius-Zer. story in £ iii. I-iv. 42 as 
an interpolation in the history of Cyrus, rejects or emends all that is impossible in such a context, 
and regards £ ii. 16 seqq. as a transposition from E iv. made by the interpolator (see p. 32). But 
this leaves the complexity of E i-vi.untouched. It treats as redactional certain passages that have 
by no means that appearance (viz. ΚΕ iv. 43-7a, 57-61), and if E iv. 7-24 was deliberately borrowed, 
it is strange that no effort was made to form a reasonable link between ii. 15 and 16, as Jos. has 
done. The compiler used £ ii. 16 seqq. to link Cyrus and Darius, but this theory assumes that for 
no apparent reason whatsoever a story of Darius has been introduced into the Cyrus-history and 
combined with it by (redactional?) material, which is partly of considerable independent value, and 
partly introduces a mew tradition of Cyrus (iv. 44, 57) in conflict with all other evidence. The story, 
moreover, would hardly have been used in Jewish history unless it was associated with Zerubbabel, 
Darius, and the return of the Jews; hence its presence, general character, independence, and the 
confusion arising from the attempt to unite it with other traditions plead for the view (also held 
by Howorth and Bayer) that it is original. 

(c) Result of combination. On this alternative theory, then, & preserves a Zer.-Darius nucleus 
corresponding to a Shesh.-Cyrus nucleus in E, and it seems probable that the intricacies in H and E 
have arisen from the endeavour to combine and compromise. £ iii. r-v. 6 commence like an indepen- 
dent story, presupposes no prelude, and quite excludes any current story of Cyrus. iv. 44, 57, it is 
true, refer to his inability to fulfil a vow, but this has neither any foundation in history nor support 
in extant tradition, and appears to be an early effort to connect the section with Cyrus. Thenceforth 
we apparently have the building-up of narratives. The Artaxerxes episode was taken from a source 
relating to the time of N ($ 54), and the sequel of the story, the list v. 7 seqq., also has a Nehemian 
background. The connexion between v. 1-6 and 7 seqq. is not close (note repetition 4, 7a, the 
preliminary vv. 5 and 7), and it is possible that iii. 1-v.6 once had another sequel, or that there has 
been later adjustment. In any case, the references to Cyrus (iv. 44, 57), the treatment of the Shesh. 
tradition, and the fact that £ ii. 1-15 are not in their original form, unite to show that there has been 
much revision, the stages in which cannot be traced. The list itself, partly connected with E’s 
return in N vii., has been applied to the return of Zer., and then treated (in N) by the compiler of 
E-N as a quotation from the earlier period. It presents a materially older text, and its immediate 
continuation in & v. 47 seqq. (E iii.) is also based upon N viii. 1, and describes events in which one 
may recognize the influence of other passages in N (Meyer, 73,99; Marg., 58 seq.; Volz,$g9). But 
the material is adjusted to Zerubbabel and Cyrus, with the result that while Z v. 8 (the introduction 
of Zer.) is explained by the preceding story, and v. 47 (the date) by v. 6; v. 55 has in view iv. 48 
(Darius), but its context is of the time of Cyrus (note the harmonizing efforts of Jos., xi. 4 1, 3 seq.). 


Haggai and Zech., in the second year of Darius, know of no return or earlier rebuilding. So far this 
agrees with the Zer. story, which, however, while excluding any earlier rebuilding, describes the first return of 
the Jews. The Shesh. story throws back the commencement of the temple, but in E does not clearly point to 
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any return (contrast Z). Inso far as Darius is concerned, these stories are mutually contradictory, and neither 
is supported by the prophets, and in so far as the fortunes of the temple are concerned, it is possible that 
a compromise was found in the belief that the work was brought to a stop and that the building was 7e-com- 
menced in the time of Darius. This explains the motive of the Artaxerxes episode, and if the references to the 
Temple in £ ii. 18, 20 are reliable, their absence in E iv. 12, 14 may be due to its new position. Further, if 
E v. 1 once had (asin £& vi. 1) the precise date, this would be in order after iv. 5 (see Berth., 19), but might 
naturally be omitted after the insertion of iv. (6) 7-24; and since also the retention of the date in £ vi. 1 
would be unnecessary after v. 73 (=E iv. 24), the present unintelligible wording of the latter verse may be due 
to intentional alteration and not to corruption of the text. Thus, & partly presents material in an older text 
and form than E, partly shows signs of revision (apparently in the Greek), either to harmonize details or to 
conform with the MT, and partly is influenced by the form of E, whose imperfections it shares. The root of © 
the problem lies in the two nuclei: Zerubbabel-Darius, Sheshbazzar-Cyrus-Darius, and in the endeavour to 
co-ordinate them ; but in addition to the complexity touching Cyrus and Darius, it is obvious that the present 
form of the narratives cannot be viewed apart from the literary treatment of the events of the time of Artaxerxes. 


(ὦ) The Ezra-story. The narratives involved are an account of N’s work, partly autobio- 
graphical, but now in a much revised and intricate form, which is divided by the E-story, also not 
from one hand, and itself split into two. These have suffered various changes and adjustments in 
the course of being combined with each other and with the great history of the ‘chronicler’, On 
both literary and historical grounds we may postulate a stage when the whole of the E-story was 
found after the first appearance of N (p.g d). To suppose that N viii_x. also once stood before 
N i. (Torrey, 265 seq.) only increases the difficulties. E appears relatively late in tradition, but 
continues to grow in reputation. He is absent from both Ben Sira xlix. 12 seq. and 2 Macc. i. seq., 
and here N is particularly prominent; but N’s prominence, though in agreement with all the evidence, 
has not been made so obvious in the E-story (see § 4. III. ὦ). Moreover, the effort has apparently 
been made to give greater significance to E by placing the most important part of his mission—the 
Reading of the Law (and the sequel, the Covenant)—in the account of the completion of the walls 
of Jerusalem, and also by introducing the rest of the story before N’s arrival, & has gone further, 
and in ix. 37 seqq. has read part of N viii. after E x. Now, although & presents in some cases 
a better text, it is noteworthy that in reproducing N viii. and the introductory vii. 734, the compiler 
has also unnecessarily removed v. 73a, which can hardly stand after & ix. 36 = E x. 44 (cf. Volz, 1492). 
This deliberate transference perhaps explains the text in vv. 38, 49, and suggests that Z’s recension 
is here based upon the MT, with the E-story divided as at present. Consequently, both & and E-N 
share that complicated treatment of the purification of Israel which seems to have arisen when the 
story of E was rearranged. It is uncertain how ΚΕ, if more complete, would have continued. There 
is indeed some evidence, perhaps not of great value, for an account of E’s passover, suggesting that 
some portion of the story has been lost (see on ix. 55). However, if the whole of the Jresen¢ story had 
‘been placed before N i., both N i.-vi., xi.—xiii. and E vii—x., N viii—x. (or in any rearranged form) 
would still be in a confused, and certainly not original shape. The one source which actually effects 
this transposition is Jos., who finishes the life of E before dealing with N. His treatment is brief and 
paraphrastic, but it seems to be extremely significant that he does not point to the existence of the 
story of N in either the form or the sequence which it now has. To reconstruct the continuation 
of & is to make the overlapping with N more conspicuous; this is clear from the synopses cited 
below on ἢ. 58, and it is interesting to notice that an old Syriac catena, which follows £, endeavours 
to readjust to N—it passes from Z ix. 1-10 to 466-47 ( = N viii. 6) and thence to N i. 1-4, and places 
the Reading of the Law (N viii.) in the context it now has in the MT. 5, it is evident, does not 
enable us to go behind the MT, but, together with Jos., it tends to show that the MT is the late 
outcome of a very intricate literary development. 

(e) The Compilation. At the stage when the stories of E and N were shaped in their present 
form, and when the traditions of the time of Artaxerxes had been used directly or indirectly for the 
age of Cyrus and Darius, we reach the complete historical work Chron.-E-N., and the structure 
of E-N really involves close attention to that of Chron. itself. Here it must suffice to observe that 
both Chron. and E-—N furnish evidence representing different stages in the vicissitudes of the priests 
and Levites (see on £ viii. 28), and it is noteworthy that there are several traces of textual variation 
and confusion where these are concerned (see, e.g., i. 5 seqq., 10, 15, v. 56, vii. 9, viii. 42, ix. 43 seqq.). 
It is also significant of the relative lateness of E-N that the age at which the Levites serve agrees 
with secondary passages in Chron. (see on v. 58), and that an apparent anti-Aaronite bias has found 
its way into both (see on vii. 10-12). Perhaps the most important feature in the compilation is the 
presence of gaps (e.g. before E v. 1, N i.), the more striking when we observe that the chronicler has 
ignored pertinent material in Kings, Jer., Daniel, and Esther. The book of Daniel was familiar in 
the Greek age and later (cf. 1 Mace. ii. 59 seq., and, for the Targums, Prot. Realency., iii. 107 seq.), 
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and was used by Jos. The story in £Z iii. seq. has literary points of contact with both Dan. and Est. 
(Marq. 66, 68, 72; Torrey, 47 seq.; Bayer, 110 seqq.), and the former of these records traditions of 
the Temple-vessels (see on ii. 10).! The sacrilegious use of the holy objects by Belshazzar was 
followed by the fall of Babylon to the Medes and Persians, and forthwith Darius the Mede, son of 
Ahasuerus, became king (v. 31, ix. 1). He was led to proclaim the God of Daniel (vi. 25-7), and to 
the first year of his reign is ascribed the prayer of Daniel (ix.). Here, the seventy years of desolation 
foretold by Jeremiah are complete, and Daniel prays on behalf of the Jews in Jerusalem and 
afar off, and on behalf of the ruined sanctuary. The tradition—irrespective of its present setting— 
is so far in harmony with Z iii. seq., the story of Zerubbabel in the second year of Darius (cf. Biichler, 
7 seq.), where, as in Daniel’s prayer, an eailier return is excluded. It is difficult not to believe that 
these traditions are related, and it is noteworthy that while the references to Cyrus in the story 
of Zerubbabel appear to be due to later revision, Cyrus, according to Dan. vi. 28, x. 1, reigned after 
Darius. Thus, not only is it more intelligible that the Cyrus tradition is relatively the later, and 
probably grew out of the Darius tradition, than the reverse, but a tradition evidently once prevailed 
which placed Darius before Cyrus. 

But it was also known that Cyrus preceded Darius, and in Bel and the Dragon he follows after 
Astyages (see above, p. 11) and—like Darius in Dan. vii—becomes convinced of Daniel’s God. This 
correct sequence is that represented by Jos. and the ‘chronicler’, with one important difference, 
that while the former does his best to combine all the varying traditions of Cyrus and Darius, the 
present MT ignores Dan. and Z£ iii. 1-v. 6 and the complications these would introduce into the history. 
Accuracy of sequence does not necessarily prove greater antiquity of source. It depends upon 
accuracy of information, and if Jos. (xi. 2) knows that Cambyses and not Artaxerxes (£ ii. 16 seqq.) 
reigned before Darius, he is confused in his treatment of Xerxes and Artaxerxes, and while the 
chronicler wrongly retains these two between Cyrus and Darius, he has, however,.avoided the 
incorrect sequence of the latter two in Daniel. The traditions of this period (ᾧ 4 IV. 2) combine in 
an inextricable manner trustworthy and untrustworthy data with the result that mere mechanical 
rearrangement of material or correction of names is inadequate for the recovery of the historical 
facts. Whether or no there was a continuous chronicle of the Kings of Media and Persia (Est. x. 2), 
if a compiler of Jewish history followed the tradition which also appears in Dan., Darius the Mede 
reigned before Cyrus, and Darius, after £ iii. seq., was the first to permit the Jews to return. On 
the other hand, Cyrus was really the first king, and it is easy to understand the endeavours to 
adjust the traditions. It may not.be possible to trace all the steps in the process, nevertheless, £’s 
recension is a valuable witness to the efforts made to effect a compromise, and it is significant that 
while all the evidence points to the relative lateness of the Cyrus tradition in the form it now has 
in £ ii. 1-15 or E i, the immediate prelude in & i. represents a text materially older in some 
respects (though more corrupt in others) than the corresponding 2 Chron. xxxv. seq. 

(f) Conclusion. In the nature of the case, any explanation of the structure of & and E-N must 
be a provisional one. At all events, Bayer’s view (93 seq., 102, 139), that & is a secondary and 
deliberate self-contained compilation dealing with the Temple, is inadequate, in that it accounts for 
only a small proportion of the textual features. Howorth, whose merit it has been to force the 
attention of biblical students to the importance of £, undoubtedly goes too far in championing the 
textual and historical value of £. As regards its text, used by Jahn with a certain lack of discrimina- 
tion and by Bayer somewhat unduly underestimated, Torrey and Volz support an intermediate 
position, pointing out the general relative superiority of MT. Torrey justly observes, also, that as 
a history £ is not in its original form, and he has proposed a hypothesis of its relationship with E-N 
which he works out with much skill and thoroughness (18 seqq., 30 seqq., 255 seqq.). He starts from 
the chronicler’s history in almost its present form (dated Ἂς. third cent. B.C.), and assumes two 
important changes: (1) the transference of N vii. 70-x. 39 from their ‘ original’ position between 
E viii. and ix. to the place where they now stand, and (2) the interpolation of the story £ iii. 1-iv. 42, 
in the history of Cyrus, with redactional expansion, alteration, &c., and with the transposition of the 
Artaxerxes episode from E iv. 6-24 to £ ii. 16-30. Subsequently, two rival forms arose: one (A) 
with the retransposition of N vii. 73-x. 40, this time between E x. and Ν i.; the other (B) with the 
excision of the Story of the Three Youths (£ iii. seq.) together with a part of the ‘ original’ history. 
The latter is represented by the MT; the former, after being translated into Greek, survives only in 
the fragmentary E, which is defined as ‘simply.a piece taken without change out of the middle of 
a faithful Greek translation of the chronicler’s History of Israel in the form which was generally 
recognized as authentic in the last century B.C.’ (18). This hypothesis is complicated (see Bayer’s 
criticisms,143 seq.), though not unduly so. On the other hand, there are objections to the view that 


Ἂ ‘At is disputed whether Z iii. seq. is later than these (Bayer, 128 seq.), or earlier (Torrey); in any case the 
canonical books, whatever their date, may well incorporate or be based upon older traditions. 
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the Story of the Three Youths is an interpolation in the alleged original Cyrus-history, viz. in E i., 
E iv. 47-56, iv. 62-v. 6, E ii. seqq. (see p. 16), and to the assumption that the place of the E-story 
before N i. is the earlier (see p. 17). Further, although £ is obviously imperfect, to restore a 
complete work in which it should correspond to E in the chronicler’s series necessitates the belief 
that Jos., the only early source which places the E-story before N, is witness to the MT form of the 
stories of both E and N, and this cannot be said to be certain (see p. 57 seq.). The latter part of £ 
. presupposes the present structure of E vii—x.,N ... vii. 73-viii. 13 . .., whereas the first half 
presents older traits in i., ii, 16 seqq. (the position of the Artaxerxes episode), iii. 1-v. 6 (the Zerub-. 
babel story), v. 7-70 (the background of the list, E ii.), and v. 71 (the immediate sequel, the prelude 
to the work of the returned exiles). Finally, the criticism of & inevitably raises the problem of 
the entire series Chron.-E—N, which at one stage was a literary whole, and consequently we cannot 
take the chronicler’s history as a fixed starting-point. Asa matter of fact, apart from the literary 
questions arising out of Chronicles alone, it seems that the books were regarded by the Rabbis with 
some suspicion (Curtis and Madsen, Chron. 2),and now stand after E-N ‘as if it were an afterthought 
to admit them to equal authority’ (W. R. Smith, Old Test. Few. Church, 182). It is not improbable 
that this severance involved some subsequent alteration and revision (cf. Marq., 29). Moreover, 
the recurrence of 1 Chron. ix., N.xi., in a single work hardly looks like an original feature; like 
the more remarkable repetition of the list E ii., N vii. (see Jampel, i. 306 ; Howorth, PSBA, xxvi. 26 ; 
Holzhey, 37 n. 2) the feature seems to point to the combination of sources which were primarily 
distinct. 

All the data suggest that Z and E-N represent concurrent forms which have influenced each 
other in the earlier stages of their growth. They are rivals, and neither can be said to be wholly 
older or more historical than the other. The endeavour was made to correct £ to agree with the 
MT—and (ὅτ is a conspicuous example of the extent to which the revisers could go—and the 
presence of such efforts and in particular the doublets (see § 3 4) are of essential importance in 
indicating that Z’s text does not precisely represent a Heb.-Aram. work, and that when all allowance 
is made for correction and revision of the Greek, problems of the underlying original text still remain. 
But it was impossible to make any very satisfactory adjustment, & diverged too seriously from the 
MT, which had cut the chronological knot by the excision of the story of Zerubbabel, and we 
may suppose that this facilitated the desire for the more literal translation of Theodotion (p. 3 seq.). 


$7. VALUE. 


Although our O.T. has lost the story of Zerubbabel and the Praise of Truth, there is no doubt that 
there is something ‘ unbiblical’ in the orations. In the course of the growth of the O.T., compilers 
and revisers have not unfrequently obscured or omitted that to which they took exception, and some 
light is thus often thrown upon other phases of contemporary Palestinian or Jewish thought. While 
the orations themselves remind us of the old ‘Wisdom’ literature (Proverbs, Ben Sira, Wisdom), 
their combination with narrative will recall the interesting story of Ahikar. & remains ‘apocryphal’ 
in so far as it was deliberately rejected by Jewish and Christian schools. It had indeed found a place 
in the Bible of the Greek-speaking Jews, and was familiar to Jews and Christians, either indirectly 
through Jos., or directly as a separate work. To the Christians the prominence of Zerubbabel must 
have been of no little interest (see § 1, end). But the value of £ does not lie merely in this story. 
The book (or fragment) furnishes useful evidence for the criticism of the text and contents of the 
canonical passages, and illustrates methods of compilation and revision, swing of traditions, and play 
of motives. It clearly indicates the importance of the comparison of related traditions as apart from 
the ultimate question of the underlying facts, and shows, in conjunction with Jos., how a relatively 
straightforward account of history as in E-N may be the last stage in the effort to cut the knots 
formed by imperfect compilation. In its final form, the MT, the result of ‘ Rabbinical redaction’ 
(Marq., 29), is ascribed by Howorth to the School of Jamnia in the time of Rabbi Akiba (PSBA, 
xxvi. 25), and although it is difficult to find decisive arguments in favour of this conjecture—or ἡ 
against it—it is not impossible that the chronicler’s history, as it now reads, may be dated about the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is significant that it is wanting in the Syriac Peshitta. Such 
a view, it should be observed, no more expresses an opinion on the dates of the component sources 
or sections than it would were the work in question a composite and much edited portion of 
Mishnah or Midrash. 
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2 CHRON. 


Espras 
1: AND Josias held the passover in Jerusalem 
unto his Lord, and offered the passover the four- 

2 teenth day of the first month; having set the 
priests according to their daily courses, being 
arrayed in their vestments, in the temple of the 

3 Lord. And he spake unto the Levites, the 
temple-servants of Israel, that they should hallow 
themselves unto the Lord, to set the holy ark of 
the Lord in the house.that king Solomon the son 

4 of David had built: azd said, Ye shall no more 
have need to bear it upon your shoulders: now 
therefore serve the Lord your God, and minister 
unto his people Israel, and prepare you after your 

5 fathers’ houses and kindreds, according to the 
writing of David king of Israel, and according to 
the magnificence of Solomon his son: 

and stand- 
ing in the holy place according to the several 
divisions of the families of you the Levites, who 
minister in the presence of your brethren the 

6 children of Israel, offer the passover in order, and 
make ready the sacrifices for your brethren, and 
keep the passover according to the commandment 

4 of the Lord, which was given unto Moses. And 
unto the people which were present Josias gave 
thirty thousand lambs and kids, azd three thou- 
sand calves: these things were given of the king’s 
substance, 

according as he promised, to the peo- 

8 ple, and to the priests and Levites. And Helkias, 
and Zacharias, and Esyelus, the rulers of the 
temple, gave to the priests for the passover two 
thousand azd six hundred sheep, avd three hun- 
dred calves. 

9 And Jeconias, and Samaias, and 
Nathanael his brother, and Sabias, and Ochielus, 
and ‘Joram, captains over thousands, gave to the 
Levites for the passover five thousand sheep, azd 
seven hundred calves. 

10 And when these things 


Josiah’s passover and death, the last kings of Judah, and the exile. 


| hundred oxen. 


8 
AND Josiah kept a passover unto the Lord in 1 
Jerusalem: and they killed the passover. on the 
fourteenth day of the first month. And he set 2 
the priests in their charges, and encouraged them 
to the service of the house of the Lord. : 
And 3 
he said unto the Levites that taught all Israel, 
which were holy unto the Lord, Put the holy ark 
in the house which Solomon the son of David 
king of Israel did build ; there shall no more be 
a burden upon your shoulders: now serve the 
Lord your God, and his people Israel. 

And 4 
prepare yourselves after your fathers’ houses by 
your courses, according to the writing of David 
king of Israel, and according to the writing of 
Solomon his son. And stand in the holy place g 
according to the divisions of the fathers’ houses 
of your brethren the children of the people, and 
let there be for each a portion of a fathers’ house 
of the Levites. And kill the passover, and sanc- 6 
tify yourselves, and prepare for your brethren, 
to do according to the word of the Lord by 
the hand of Moses. And Josiah gave to the 7 
children of the people, of the flock, lambs and 
kids, all of them for the passover offerings, unto 
all that were present, to the number of thirty 
thousand, and three thousand bullocks: these 
were of the king’s substance. And his princes 8 
gave for a freewill offering unto the people, to 
the priests, and to the Levites. Hilkiah and 
Zechariah and Jehiel, the rulers of the house of 
God, gave unto the priests for the passover offer- 
ings two thousand and six hundred small cattle, 
and three hundred oxen. Conaniah also, and 9 
Shemaiah and Nethanel, his brethren, and Hasha- 
biah and Jeiel and Jozabad, the chiefs of the 
Levites, gave unto the Levites for the passover 
offerings five thousand small cattle, and five 
So the service was prepared, τὸ 


Ch. i. = 2 Chron, xxxv. seq. (cf. 2 Kings 


XXlll, 21-xxv. 30 and the relevant portions of Jeremiah), cf. Jos. Azd¢. x. 4 5-xi. 7 (who uses the canonical books, 
including Daniel, 2, and unknown sources). On the text and contents, see the Comm. on Chronicles, also, for the 
versions, Moulton, ZA ZV, xix. 234 seqq. The whole chapter when compared with MT and & of Chron. and Kings 
furnishes an instructive illustration of the methods and merits of the translator. 

2. arrayed (ἐστολισμένους), cf. v. 59, vii. 9. Perhaps an Aramaizing mistranslation (Nestle, 24). 

3. temple-servants, mg. zhe Nechinim,a misreading of MT O38. Note the indirect narration in Z and Chron. &. 

5. magnificence (μεγαλειότητα), (ἅν (cf. S) and Chron. @®4 διὰ χειρός, perhaps interpreted ‘by the might’. Charles 


conj. "1 by for MT 5322 (a repetition of 3173), misread in Z as baa (private communication). 


The paraphrastic 5-7 represent a rather different MT. 


8. Esyelus (Gx ‘Joel’), mg. Jehdel (after MT) ; perhaps Haziel is intended (Fr., Guthe; cf. 1 Chron. xxiii. 9). 
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Espras 


- IL 


were done, the priests and Levites, having the un- 
leavened bread, stood in comely order according 
to the kindreds, 


and according to the several 

divisions by fathers’ houses, before the people, to 
offer to the Lord, as it is written in the book of 
12 Moses: and thus dd ¢hey in the morning. And 
they roasted the passover with fire, as apper- 
taineth: and the sacrifices they sod in the brasen 

13 vessels and caldrons with a good savour, and set 
them before all the people: and afterward they 
prepared for themselves, and for the priests their 
14 brethren, the sons of Aaron. For the priests 
offered the fat until night: and the Levites pre- 
pared for themselves, and for the priests their 
15 brethren, the sons of Aaron. The holy singers 
also, the sons of Asaph, were in their order, 
according to the appointment of David, 20 wiz, 
Asaph, Zacharias, and Eddinus, who was of the 
16 king’s retinue. Moreover the porters were at 
every gate; none had need to depart from his 
daily course: for their brethren the Levites pre- 
17 pared for them. Thus were the things that be- 
longed to the sacrifices of the Lord accomplished 

18 in that day, in holding the passover, and offering 
sacrifices upon the altar of the Lord, according 
19 to the commandment of king Josias. So the 
children of Israel which were present at that time 
held the passover, and the feast of unleavened 
20 bread seven days. And such a passover was not 
held in Israel since the time of the prophet 
21 Samuel. Yea, all the kings of Israel held not 
such a passover as Josias, and the priests, and the 
Levites, and the Jews, held with all Israel that 
were present in their dwelling place at Jerusalem. 

22 In the eighteenth year of the reign of Josias was 
23 this passover held. And the works of Josias were 
upright before his Lord with a heart full of godli- 

24 ness. Moreover the things that came to pass in 
his days have been written in times past, concern- 
ing those that sinned, and did wickedly against 
the Lord above every people and kingdom, and 
how they grieved him exceedingly, so that the 
words of the Lord were confirmed against Israel. 


I ESDRAS 1. 10-24 


and the priests stood in their place, and the 
Levites by their courses, according to the king’s 
commandment. And they killed the passover, 
and the priests sprinkled the blood, which they 
received of their hand, and the Levites flayed 
them. And they removed the burnt offerings, 
that they might give them according to the 
divisions of the fathers’ houses of the children of 
the people, to offer unto the Lord, as it is written 
in the book of Moses. And so did they with the 
oxen. And they roasted the passover with fire 
according to the ordinance: and the holy offer- 
ings sod they in pots, and in. caldrons, and in 
pans, and carried them quickly to all the children 
of the people. And afterward they prepared for 
themselves, and for the priests; because the 
priests the sons of Aaron were busied in offering 
the burnt offerings and the fat until night : there- 
fore the Levites prepared for themselves, and for 
the priests the sons of Aaron. And the singers 
the sons of Asaph were in their place, according 
to the commandment of David, and Asaph, and 
Heman, and Jeduthun the king’s seer; and the 
porters were at every gate: they needed not to 
depart from their service, for their brethren the 
Levites prepared for them. 

So all the service 
of the Lord was prepared the same day, to keep 
the passover, and to offer burnt offerings upon 
the altar of the Lord, according to the command- 
ment of king Josiah. And the children of Israel 
that were present kept the passover at that time, 
and the feast of unleavened bread seven days. 
And there was no passover like to that kept in 
Israel from the days of Samuel the prophet ; 
neither did any of the kings of Israel keep such 
a passover as Josiah kept, and the priests, and 
the Levites, and all Judah and Israel that were 
present, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem. In 
the eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah was 
this passover kept. 


10-12. A good example of misunderstanding and adjustment. Unleavened bread = commandment (Di¥D, for 
ny), morning (cf. v. 50) = oxen (1Pa, & in Z and Chron., for 123); good savour = fans (εὐωδίας for εὐοδίας [cf. A.V. 
mg.], & in Chron. εὐωδώθη ; a misunderstanding of the root ΠῸΝ in ninosn ; for parallels, see Ecclus. xliii. 26, Ascens, 


Isaiah, vi. 17, and Journ. Royal Asiatic Soc., 1901, p. 169). 


For G&’s text, see Torrey, 107. 


15. ‘To wit’, implying that these choir-mastérs were at Josiah’s passover (cf. Chron. @&) is of course erroneous. 
Zacharias, may be supported by 1 Chron. xv. 18, xvi. 5, where he ranks next to Asaph ; see Benzinger, Chron. 74. 
was, mg. were (G2). (τ ic+the prophets (so é in Chron.) ; some MSS. of MT read ‘seers’, cf. 1 Chron. xxv. 1. 

23 seq. An addition partly with reference to 1 Kings xiii. 2, 32, 2 Kings xxiii. 14 5664. (see also &’s addition in 

Chron.). See further Nestle, 27; Torrey, 88 seq.; Bayer, 95 seq. 


24. Better: ‘and the things pertaining to him had been written in times past, on account of those . . 


him ...and the words . . .’ (after Ball). 


- and grieved 


exceedingly (Gh4 ἐν αἰσθήσει [cf. 3], Get ἔτι), mg. sensibly; cf. Judith xvi. 17. 


confirmed (ἀνέστησαν), a Hebraism, cf. Jer. xliv. 29. 
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2 CHRON. 


Espras 


25 Now after all these acts of Josias it came to 
pass, that Pharaoh the king of Egypt came to 
raise war at Carchemish upon Euphrates: and 

26 Josias went out against him. But the king of 
Egypt sent to him, saying, What have I to do 

27 with thee, O king of Judea? 1 am not sent 
out from the Lord God against thee; for my 
war is upon Euphrates: and now the Lord is 
with me, yea, the Lord is with me hasting me 
forward: depart from me, and be not against 

28the Lord. Howbeit Josias did not turn back 
unto his chariot, but undertook to fight with 
him, not regarding the words of the prophet 

29 Jeremy spoken by the mouth of the Lord: but 
joined battle with him in the plain of Megiddo, 
and the princes came down against king Josias. 

30 Then said the king unto his servants, Carry me 
away out of the battle ; foram very weak. And 
immediately his servants carried him away out 

81 of the host. Then gat he up upon his second 
chariot; and being brought back to Jerusalem 
he died, and was buried in the sepulchre of his 

32 fathers. And in all Jewry they mourned for 
Josias; and Jeremy the prophet lamented for 
Josias, and the chief men with the women made 
lamentation for him, unto this day: and this was 
given out for an ordinance to be done continually 

33in all the nation of Israel. These things are 
written in the book of the histories of the kings 
of Judza, and every one of the acts that Josias 
did, and his glory, and his understanding in the 
law of the Lord, and the things that he had done 
before, and the things now recited, are reported 
in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah. 

34 And the people took Joachaz the son of 
Josias, and made him king instead of Josias his 
father, when he was twenty and three years old. 

35 And he reigned in Judah and in Jerusalem three 
months: and then the king of Egypt deposed 

36 him from reigning in Jerusalem. And he set a 
tax upon the people of a hundred talents of 

37 silver and one talent of gold. The king of Egypt 
also made king Joakim his brother king of Judzea 

38 and Jerusalem. And Joakim bound the nobles: 
but Zarakes his brother he apprehended, and 
brought him up out of Egypt. 


I ESDRAS 1. 25-38 


35 
After all this, when Josiah had prepared the 20 
temple, Neco king of Egypt went up to fight 
against Carchemish by Euphrates: and Josiah 
went out against him. But he sent ambassadors 21 
to him, saying, What have I to do with thee, 
thou king of Judah? J come not against thee 
this day, but against the house wherewith I have 
war; and God hath commanded me to make 
haste: forbear thee from meddling with God, 
who is with me, that he destroy thee not. 

Never- 22 
theless Josiah would not turn his face from him, 
but disguised himself, that he might fight with 
him, and hearkened not unto the words of Neco, 
from the mouth of God, and came to fight in the 
valley of Megiddo. And the archers shot at 23 
king Josiah ; and the king said to his servants, 
Have me away; for I am sore wounded. So 24 
his servants took him out of the chariot, and put 
him in the second chariot that he had, and brought 
him to Jerusalem; and he died, and was buried 
in the sepulchres of his fathers. And all Judah 
and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. And Jere- 25 
miah lamented for Josiah: and all the singing 
men and singing women spake of Josiah in their 
lamentations, unto this day ; and they made them 
an ordinance in Israel: and, behold, they are 
written in the lamentations. 


Now the rest of the 26 
acts of Josiah, and his good deeds, according to 
that which is written in the law of the Lord, and 27 
his acts, first and last, behold, they are written 
in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah. 


Then the people of the land took Jehoahaz 2 Curon. 


the son of Josiah, and made him king in 861 
his father’s stead in Jerusalem. Joahaz was 2 
twenty and three years old when he began to 
reign ; and he reigned three months in Jerusalem. 
And the king of Egypt deposed him at Jeru- 3 
salem, and amerced the land in an hundred talents 
of silver and a talent of gold. And the king of 4 
Egypt made Eliakim his brother king over Judah 
and Jerusalem, and changed his name to Jehoi- 
akim. And Neco took Joahaz his brother, and 
carried him to Egypt. 


25. Jos. x. 5 1 explains the march of Neco as an attack upon the Medes and Babylonians who had overthrown 


Assyria. 


On the Median empire see /z¢rod., pp. 11 ¢, 17 ὁ. 


26. king of Egypt, based on a misunderstanding of ‘ messengers’ (p»axdy). 


27. upon Euphrates, similarly Jos. 
28. unto his chariot, mg. 7s chariot from him (G*). 


undertook (so Jos., and & in Chron.), see Torrey, 221; Charles conj. IYM (private communication). 

prophet. Neco (so Jos.) misread ("33 for 122) and plausibly expanded by the addition of the prophet’s name. 
29. princes came down; another misreading (awn 19) for OT 1 with which & Chron. and Jos. agree). 
30. host, better ‘line of battle’; apparently reading ΠΡ for MIDI. 


32. chief men ; reading OW for OW. 
The dirge, according to Jos., was still extant. 
33. With the paraphrase cf. v. 42. 


34. Joachaz (i.e. Jehoahaz), but mg. Jeconias (i.e. Jeconiah=Jehoiachin, v. 43), so (15 Hand Matt.i.11. Jos. x.5 2 
follows & of Chron. with which cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 31-35. All the texts show some confusion here; see the comm. 

35. Judah, mg. /srael (G* %) ; Ge, Jos... and MT (with &) omit. 

38. Hopeless confusion arising from misreadings of the MT. 
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2 CHRON. 


Espras 


89 Εἶνε and twenty years old was Joakim when 
he began to reign in Judza and Jerusalem; and 
he did that which was evil in the sight of the 

40 Lord. And against him Nabuchodonosor the 
king of Babylon came up, and bound him with 
a chain of brass, and carried him unto Babylon. 

41 Nabuchodonosor also took of the holy vessels of 
the Lord, and carried them away, and set them 
up in his own temple at Babylon. 

42 But those 
things that are reported of him, and of his 
uncleanness and impiety, are written in the 
chronicles of the kings. 


43. And Joakim his son reigned in his stead: for 
when he was made king he was eighteen years 

44 old; and he reigned three months and ten days 
in Jerusalem; and did that which was evil before 
the Lord. 

45 90 after a year Nabuchodonosor sent and 
caused him to be brought unto Babylon with 

46 the holy vessels of the Lord ; and made Sedekias 
king of Judzea and Jerusalem, 


when he was one 
and twenty years old; and he reigned eleven 

47 years: and he also did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord, and cared not for the 
words that were spoken by Jeremy the prophet 

48 from the mouth of the Lord. And after that 
king Nabuchodonosor had made him to swear 
by the name of the Lord, he forswore himself, 
and rebelled; and hardening his neck, and his 
heart, he transgressed the laws of the Lord, the 

49 God of Israel. Moreover the governors of the 
people and of the priests did many things 
wickedly, and passed all the pollutions of all 
nations, and defiled the temple of the Lord, 

50 which was sanctified in Jerusalem. And the 
God of their fathers sent by his messenger to 
call them back, because he had compassion on 
them and on his dwelling place. 

51 But they 
mocked his messengers; and in the day when 
the Lord spake wxto them, they scoffed at his 
prophets: 

52 so far forth, that he, being wroth with 
his people for their great ungodliness, com- 
manded to bring up the kings of the Chaldeans 

53 against them; who slew their young men with 
the sword, round about their holy temple, and 
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36 


Jehoiakim was twenty and five years old when 5 
he began to reign; and he reigned eleven years 
in Jerusalem: and he did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord his God. Against him came 6 
up Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and bound 
him in fetters, to carry him to Babylon. 

Nebuchad- 7 
nezzar also carried of the vessels of the house of 
the Lord to Babylon, and put them in his temple 
at Babylon. Now the rest of the acts of Jehoi- 8 
akim, and his abominations which he did, and 
that which was found in him, behold, they are 
written in the book of the kings of Israel and 
Judah: and Jehoiachin his son reigned in his 
stead. 

Jehoiachin was eight years old when he began 9 
to reign; and he reigned three months and ten 
days in Jerusalem: and he did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord. 


And at the return 10 
of the yearking Nebuchadnezzarsent,and brought 
him to Babylon, with the goodly vessels of the 
house of the Lord, and made Zedekiah his bro- 
ther king over Judah and Jerusalem. 

Zedekiah was twenty and one years old when ταὶ 
he began to reign ; and he reigned eleven years in 
Jerusalem: and he did that which was evil in the 12 
sight of the Lord his God ; he humbled not him- 
self before Jeremiah the prophet speaking from 
the mouth of the Lord. And he also rebelled 13 
against king Nebuchadnezzar, who had made 
him swear by God: but he stiffened his neck, 
and hardened his heart from turning unto the 
Lord, the Lord God of Israel. 

Moreover all the 14 
chiefs of the priests, and the people, trespassed 
very greatly after all the abominations of the 
heathen ; and they polluted the house of the 
Lord which he had hallowed in Jerusalem. And τς 
the Lord, the God of their fathers, sent to them 
by his messengers, rising up early and sending ; 
because he had compassion on his people, and on 
his dwelling place: but they mocked the messen- 16 
gers of God, and despised his words, and scoffed 
at his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 
against his people, till there was no remedy. 
Therefore he brought upon them the king of the 17 
Chaldeans, who slew their young men with the 
sword in the house of their sanctuary, and had 
no compassion upon young man or maiden, old 
man or ancient: he gave them all into his hand. 


39 seqq. For Joakim’s history Z does not use the fuller @ of Chron. Jos. incorporates material from Jer. and 
elaborates the traditions ; cf. Dan. i. 1 seq. On the text see further Torrey, 89. 


43. Joakim, an error for Jehoiachin. 
eighteen, mg. eight (G® 9.5 33). 
49. and passed all, mg. σε above all (G'). 
50. messenger ; read the plural, as in uv. 51. 
xxix. 19, &c.) is wanting. 


51. in the day, a misreading, nha for D'ti2 (“despised ’). 
24 


The Jeremian ‘rising up early and sending’ (mbvy nown, cf. Jer- 


2 CHRON. 


Espras 2 Curon. 


I ESDRAS 1. 53—2. 3 
spared neither young man nor maid, old man 
nor child; but he delivered all into their hands. 
54 And they took all the holy vessels of the Lord, 
both great and small, with the vessels of the 


And all the vessels of the house of God, great 18 
and small, and the treasures of the house of the 


ark of the Lord, and the king’s treasures, and 
55 carried them away unto Babylon. And they 
burnt the house of the Lord, and brake down 
the walls of Jerusalem, and burnt the towers 
56 thereof with fire: and as for her glorious things, 
they never ceased till they had brought them all 
to nought: and the people that were not slain 
57 with the sword he carried unto Babylon: and 
they were servants unto him and to his children, 
till the Persians reigned, to fulfil the word of the 
58 Lord by the mouth of Jeremy: Until the land 
hath enjoyed her sabbaths, the whole time of her 
desolation shall she keep sabbath, to fulfil three- 
score and ten years. 


2,, Inthe first year of Cyrus king of the Persians, 
that the word of the Lord by the mouth of 

2 Jeremy might be accomplished, the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus king of the Persians, and 
he made proclamation through all his kingdom, 
3.and also by writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus 
king of the Persians; The Lord of Israel, the 
Most High Lord, hath made me king of the 


Lord, and the treasures of the king, and of his 
princes ; all these he brought to Babylon. And 19 
they burnt the house of God, and brake down the 
wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the palaces thereof 
with fire, and destroyed all the goodly vessels 
thereof. 

And them that had escaped from the 20 
sword carried he away to Babylon; and they 
were servants to him and his sons until the reign 
of the kingdom of Persia: to fulfil the word of 21 
the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the 
land had enjoyed her sabbaths: for as long as 
she lay desolate she kept sabbath, to fulfil three- 
score and ten years. 


Ezra l 


Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, 1 
that the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jere- 
miah might be accomplished, the Lord stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made 
a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, and 
put wz also in writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus 2 
king of Persia, All the kingdoms of the earth 
hath the Lord, the God of heaven, given me; 


53. child, MT ww (? ‘aged’, cf. Ar. wathwath, ‘weak, impotent’). 
54. the vessels, mg. the arks of the Lord (G:*", S); based upon a confusion of N18 (‘treasure’) and j)78. 


56. 2221. ‘and they made an end of spoiling . . .” (συνετέλεσαν . . . dxpedoa); MT 3 55 (‘ail the goodly .. .’) 


treated as 53 (‘made an end of’) wp. 

that were not slain: τοὺς ἐπιλοίπους ἀπήγαγεν μετὰ (Gk* ἀπὸ, cf. 3:5) ῥομφαίας ‘the people that were left he led 
away with the sword’. Ἵ 

58. The passage (see Jer. xxv. 12, xxix. 10; Lev. xxvi. 34 seq.) is treated as a quotation (cf. comm. on E ix. 11 564.) ; 
on the statements, see Torrey, 286 n. 2. . 

The decree of Cyrus and the return under Sheshbazzar, ii. 1-15=2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 seq., Ei.; cf. Jos. Amé. xi. 1. 
(a) The compiler passes over the years of exile, ignores the tradition of the Median empire represented in Daniel, and 
proceeds to the first year of Cyrus the Persian, the divinely-appointed agent inspired to fulfil the prophecy of Jeremiah 
(see Jer. xxiv. 6, xxv. 12 Seq., Xxix. 10-19, xxxiii. 10-13). His decree (to be contrasted with vi. 24 seqq.) has a marked 
Jewish tinge, as is recognized even by those who accept it as mainly genuine (Ewald, 49; Sellin, Std. 154; Holzhey, 
14), and should be compared with those of Darius (Z iv.) and Artaxerxes (viii. 8 seqq.), and with the royal decrees in 
the ‘canonical’ and ‘apocryphal’ Esther; see Torrey, 144 n. 12,158. The place of Cyrus in Jewish tradition (see 
15. xli. 25, xliv. 28, xlv. 1-13) has been idealized; the story of Bel and the Dragon reveals another view of his 
character. He was not a monotheist, nor did he fulfil all the expectations of the prophecies. On the other hand, the 
parallels between his ‘cylinder Inscription’ and Is. xliv. 28-xlv. 4 (see Kittel, ZA TV, xviii. 149 seqq.) could suggest 
that the biblical writers had been directly influenced by the inscription of this patron of the Babylonian gods. 
Tradition is embellished further in Jos., who refers to a prophecy of Jeremiah heralding the rebuilding of the Temple 
(x. 7 3, xi. 11-2; cf. on v. 61), and attributes the enthusiasm of Cyrus to his perusal of the prophecies of Isaiah 
(cf. similarly Alexander the Great and Daniel, xi. 8. 5, § 337). 

(4) The section E ivi. is mainly from the chronicler (Driver, 122. 545 seq.), and while Chron. itself can be 
controlled by the parallel portions of Samuel and Kings, the criticism of this section rests upon internal data and the 
independent testimony of Haggai and Zech. i—viii. From a study of these prophecies it is urged that the rebuilding of 
the Temple at Jerusalem was first begun in the reign of Darius, and not Cyrus (as in E iii.), that the builders were the 
‘remnant’ of Judah, no considerable body of exiles having as yet returned (as in E 1. seq., Z iv—v. 6), that no serious 
Samaritan hostility had as yet arisen, and that no separation from the heathen of the land had as yet led to the 
inauguration of a Jewish ‘congregation’ or ‘church’. See, in the first instance, Schrader, 460-504, and for fuller 
details Zztrod. § 4 (11). 

On the text of ii. 1-15 see the comment., Moulton, ZA ΤΊ, xix. 243 seqq., and Torrey, 120 seqq. 

II. 3. Most High, MT ‘God of Heaven’, so also in vi. 31, viii. 19, 21. Definite conclusions can with difficulty be 
drawn from the numerous and often noteworthy variations in the form of the Divine name; for a summary of the 
data see Moulton, ZATW, xix. 226 seqq. The title ‘Most High’ (ὕψιστος = iy) recurs frequently in Daniel 
(14 times), Psalms (21), Ecclus. (48), and in Jubilees; more. rarely in the Pentateuch (6); see the details in 
R. H. Charles, /zdzlees, pp. Ixvi, 213, who observes that it was most used in the second cent. B.c. On the Greek 
title see E. Schiirer, Zzeolog. Lit.-zeit., 1897, nos. 9 and (with a review of F. Cumont’s Hyfszstos) 19; J. Skinner, 
Genesis, 270 seq. 
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Espras 


4 whole world, and commanded me to build him 
5 a house at Jerusalem that is in Judea. If there- 
fore there be any of you that are of his people, 
let the Lord, even his Lord, be with him, and 
let him go up to Jerusalem that is in Judza, and 
build the house of the Lord of Israel: he is the 

6 Lord that dwelleth in Jerusalem. Of such there- 
fore as dwell in divers places, let them that are 

4 in his own place help each one with gold, and 
with silver, with gifts, with horses also and cattle, 
beside the other things which have been added 
by vow for the temple of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem. 

8 Then the chief of the families of Judah and of 
the tribe of Benjamin stood up; the priests also, 
and the Levites, and all they whose spirit the 
Lord had stirred to go up, to build the house for 
the Lord which is in Jerusalem. 

9 And they that 
dwelt round about them helped them in all things 
with silver and gold, with horses and cattle, and 
with very many gifts that were vowed of a great 
number whose minds were stirred up ‘thereto. 

το King Cyrus also brought forth the holy vessels 
of the Lord, which Nabuchodonosor had carried 
away from Jerusalem, and had set up in his temple 
11 of idols. Now when Cyrus king of the Persians 
had brought them forth, he delivered them to 
12 Mithradates his treasurer, and by him they were 
delivered to Sanabassar the governor of Judza. 
13 And this was the number of them: A thousand 
golden cups, a thousand cups of silver, censers of 
silver twenty nine, vials of gold thirty, and of 
silver two thousand four hundred and ten, and 
14 other vessels a thousand. So all the vessels of 
gold and of silver were brought up, even five 


5. people. €k'+‘who desireth to go up’; cf. v. 8, viii 


I ESDRAS 2. 4-14 


and he hath charged me to build him an house 
in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whosoever 3 
there is among you of all his people, his God 
be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build the house of the 
Lord, the God of Israel, (he is God,) which is in 
Jerusalem. And whosoever is left, in any place 4 
where he sojourneth, let the men of his place help 
him with silver, and with gold, and with goods, 
and with beasts, beside the freewill offering for 
the house of God which is in Jerusalem. 


Then g 
rose up the heads of fathers’ ouses of Judah and 
Benjamin, and the priests, and the Levites, even 
all whose spirit God had stirred to go up to build 
the house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem. 
And all they that were round about them 6 
strengthened their hands with vessels of silver, 
with gold, with goods, and with beasts, and with 
precious things, beside all that was willingly 


offered. 


Also Cyrus the king brought forth the 7 
vessels of the house of the Lord, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had brought forth out of Jerusalem, 
and had put them in the house of his gods; even 8 
those did Cyrus king of Persia bring forth by the 
hand of Mithredath the treasurer, and numbered 
them unto Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah. 
And this is the number of them: thirty chargers 9 
of gold, a thousand chargers of silver, nine and 
twenty knives ; thirty bowls of goid, silver bowls 10 
of a second sort four hundred and ten, and other 
vessels a thousand. All the vessels of gold and 11 
of silver were five thousand and four hundred. 


. Lo seq. 


let the Lord, mg. det his Lord be, &c. (&*), cf. Chron. Yahweh his God. 

the Lord that dwelleth, cf. E R.V. mg.: he is the God which . . . (with omission of the brackets). 
7. horses, reading Wp’) for WD" (cf. v. 9); perhaps wrongly, see Torrey, 121. 

added by vow (or ‘in accordance with vow’), cf. v. 9, viii. 13, and see ZA TW, xix. 231. 


9. in all things, 593, for MT "033. 


of a great number, reading ap) (i.e. ‘with precious things zz abundance’) in place of the incorrect 422 


(‘beside’). 
Io. holy vessels. 


For the rendering cf. i. 45, vi. 18, 26; Dan. i. 2 (MS.:87) and Moulton, ZA ΤΣ, xix. 228 seq. 


There is an obvious effort to link the new Temple with that of Solomon (cf. similarly the Register of the exiles in 


v. 1-46), but the details are intricate. 
xxxvi. 7, Dan. i. 2; wanting in 2 Kings). 
xxiv. 13 seq., a doubtful passage, see the comm.). 


Some of the Temple-vessels were removed in the reign of Jehoiakim (2 Chron. 
Later, in the time of Jehoiachin @// were cut up or carried away (2 Kings 
In Zedekiah’s time, nevertheless, many evidently were left (Jer. 


Ezral 


xxvii. 16 seqq., xxviil. 3), and a prophecy of their removal also promises their restoration, although this latter feature 
is absent from ék’s text (xxvii. 16-22). Finally, at the fall of Jerusalem they were broken up and removed (2 Kings 
XXV. 13-17, Jer. lil. 17 seqq.). (The evidence in Judith iv. 1-3 for a return of exiles and vessels in the time of Nebu- 
chadrezzar and the high-priest Joakim can hardly be discussed.) The sacrilegious use of the vesseis by Belshazzar 
was avenged by the division of the Babylonian empire among the Medes and Persians, and Darius became king 
(Dan. v.). The tradition of their restoration in the reign of Cyrus clearly conflicts with Z iv. 44, 57, where Darius 
effects what Cyrus had been unable to accomplish, and this belief can hardly have been current among those who 
knew of their return as described in Ei. Moreover, the prophets Hag. and Zech. (time of Darius) do not imply that 
the vessels had been restored ; E received rich supplies (£ viii. 17), and returned with gifts something over £2,500,000 
in value (Meyer, 69 seq.). But in the story of N the Temple appears to be neglected and poor, and Is. lx. 5~7 look 
forward to wealthy gifts. Another aspect is presented when it is supposed that the Temple-furniture had been concealed 
(see 2 Macc. ii. 4-8; Apoc. Baruch, ed. Charles, vi. 7 seqq., xxx. 2, and p. 168). 

12. Sanabassar (G4), mg. Samanassar (G® in v. 14, but ‘Sanamassar’ here). 
see Guthe (S8O7) and Torrey, 136 seq. See below, vi. 18. 

13 seq. On the variations in this passage see Torrey, 123 seq., 138 seq. 
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On the numerous variant forms 


Espras 


15 


16 


17 


1 ESDRAS 2. 15-18 


thousand four hundred threescore and nine, and 
were catried back by Sanabassar, together with 
them of the captivity, from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem. 


But in the time of Artaxerxes king of the Per- 
sians Belemus, and Mithradates, and Tabellius, 
and Rathumus, and Beeltethmus, and Samellius 
the scribe, with the others that were in com- 
mission with them, dwelling in Samaria and 
other places, wrote unto him against them that 
dwelt in Judzea and Jerusalem the letter follow- 
ing: To king Artaxerxes our Lord, Thy servants, 
Rathumus the storywriter, and Samellius the 
scribe, and the rest of their council, and the judges 
that are in Ccelesyria and Pheenicia. 


All these did Sheshbazzar bring up, when they 
of the captivity were brought up from Babylon 
unto Jerusalem. 


Ezra 4 


And in the reign of Ahasuerus, in the begin- 6 
ning of his reign, wrote they an accusation against 
the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem. 

And in the days of Artaxerxes wrote Bishlam, 7 
Mithredath,Tabeel,and the rest of hiscompanions, 
unto Artaxerxes king of Persia ; and the writing 
of the letter was written in the Syrian character, 
and set forth in the Syrian ¢ongue. Rehum the 8 
chancellor and Shimshai the scribe wrote a letter | 
against Jerusalem to Artaxerxes the king in this 
sort: then wrote Rehum the chancellor, and Shim- 9 
shai the scribe, and the rest of their companions ; 
the Dinaites, and the Apharsathchites, the Tar- 
pelites, the Apharsites, the Archevites, the Baby- 


Ezra 1 


lonians, the Shushanchites, the Dehaites, the 

Elamites, and the rest of the nations whom the τὸ 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set 
in the city of Samaria, and in the rest of the 
country beyond the river, and so forth. This is 
the copy of the letter that they sent unto Arta- 
xerxes the king ; Thy servants the men beyond 
the river, and so forth. Be it known unto the 
king, that the Jews which came up from thee are 
come to us unto Jerusalem; they are building 


18 Be it now 
known to our lord the king, that the Jews that 


are come up from you to us, being come unto 


12 


15. Neither MT nor the explicit Z supports the conjecture (Meyer, 193; cf. Holzhey, 15 seq., Davies, 47) that 
Sheshbazzar returned to prepare the way for Zerubbabel. 

The opposition in the reign of Artaxerxes, ii. 16-30 = E iv. 7-24 (Aramaic), cf. Jos. Az. xi. 2 1-2. 

(a) This passage cannot, in either E or Z, come between the reigns of Cyrus and Darius. There is an obvious 
gap after v. 15, and Jos., who ingeniously changes Artaxerxes into Cambyses, avoids it by an introduction (§ 19 seq., 
to be compared with ὃ 88 = Κ᾽ v. 72 seq.), and ends with the statement of a delay of nine years (including 6 of 
Cambyses, 2 of Darius). The passage has hardly ‘strayed’ to its place in E (Davies, 84); it is not indispensable in 
E, whereas in £ it is a necessary link between the return of Sheshbazzar and the tradition in iii. seq. Various attempts 
have been made to show that it is in its true position before the accession of Darius, whether by identifying the latter 
with D. IT, or, like Josephus, by treating Artaxerxes as a mistake for Cambyses (cf. Sellin, Winckler, Torrey, and see 
references by Howorth in PSZBA, xxiii. 313, 319, and Jampel, i. 103 seqq,, ii. 97 seq.). These only cut the knot. 
Allowance must be made for a compilation based on a particular though erroneous theory of the Median and Persian 
kings (see Torrey, 38, 286, 302), but the real difficulty is the occurrence of this document relating to the time of 
Artaxerxes immediately after the reign of Cyrus. On its place, see further below, p. 56, and Jztrod. § 5 (δ). 


(ὁ) The text in Z is certainly from an Aramaic original. Note the translation of DYY cya ‘story-writer’ (mg. 
‘ recorder’) in 17, 25, but the transliteration in 16 and (with a doublet) 25; the different renderings in ΕΚ (e.g. ἐν 
εἰρήνῃ for MT Bishlam, £ Belemus, v. 16) ; and such variant renderings as ‘cities’ (v. 22 for ‘ provinces’), ‘ passage’ 
(v. 24 and Jos. ὃ 25; son for MT pon portion’). £, although free and paraphrastic, preserves (as noticed by Volz, 
1490) some better readings: ‘our lord, the king’ (vv. 17 seq., 21, cf. vi. 8; in agreement with Aramaic diplomatic 
usage), ‘be it now known’ (v. 18, see Torrey, 146, 186; 38:5 prefixes ‘peace’); ‘books’ (v. 21), ‘the Jews’ (Ὁ. 23). 
Sometimes, however, decision is difficult; so in vv. 25 seq., 28, the references to the Temple in vv. 18, 20, and 
especially the introduction compared with E iv. 6-11. In the MT 7 and 8 imply ¢wo letters, but the relationship is 
not clear; both 8 ὁ and 104 (ending ‘ and now’ as in v. 11) point to the immediate commencement of a letter. The 
(Hebrew) reference to Ahasuerus (Xerxes) in v. 6 (cf. the story of Esther) is wanting in Z, although v. 16 (end) seems 
to represent MT 64, and v. 17 covers MT wv. ὃ (end), 9 (omitting the names after ‘Dinaites’, £ ‘judges’), and τὸ 
(the reference to ‘beyond the river’). Thus £ v. 18 begins the letter and corresponds to MT 12 (cf. 11 ὁ with τὸ δ). 
The intricacies may be due partly to the compiler’s effort to quote a source and also to use it in his narrative (cf. on 
E vi. below), partly also to the revision of £ after E and the reverse. It is noteworthy that E (where 1.-ἶν. 6 is in 
Hebrew) takes care to state that the document was in Aramaic and needed translating (vv. 7 and 18 R.V. mg.) ; this 
is ignored in £, as also is the debatable YH) in Z ix. 48. See further the comment. and Torrey, 172 seq., 178 seqq., 
Bayer, 33 seq. ὶ 
17, Celesyria and Pheenicia. The geographical term in MT (‘Transflumen’, ‘Transpotamia’) represents the 
Persian province west of the Euphrates, and to this the earlier use of the term Coelesyria (before the first cent. B.C.) 
corresponds. £’s rendering (contrast Ek’s literal πέραν τοῦ ποταμοῦ) may point to an Egyptian locale where the 
geography of Palestine and Syria was unfamiliar (Torrey, 83). Jos. names Syria and Phoenicia, and adds Ammon 
and Moab ; cf. perhaps Tobiah the Ammonite and Sanballat (if a native of Horonaim). : 
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Jerusalem, do build that rebellious and wicked 
city, and do repair the marketplaces and the 
walls of it, and do lay the foundation of a temple. 
19 Now if this city be builded and the walls hereof 
be finished, they will not only refuse to give 
tribute, but will even stand up against kings. 


20 And forasmuch as the things pertaining to the 
temple are now in hand, we think it meet not to 
21 neglect such a matter, but to speak unto our lord 
the king, to the intent that, if it be thy pleasure, 
search may be made in the books of thy fathers : 
22 and thou shalt find in the chronicles what is 
written concerning these things, and shalt under- 
stand that that city was rebellious, troubling both 
23 kings and cities: and that the Jews were rebel- 
lious, and raised always wars therein of old time ; 
for the which cause even this city was laid waste. 
24 Wherefore now we do declare unto thee, O lord 
the king, that if this city be builded again, and 
the walls thereof set up anew, thou shalt from 
henceforth have no passage into Coelesyria and 
25 Phoenicia. Then the king wrote back again to 
Rathumus the storywriter, and Beeltethmus, and 
Samellius the scribe, and to the rest that were in 
commission, and dwelt in Samaria and Syria and 
26 Phoenicia, after this manner: I have read the 
epistle which ye have sent unto me: 
therefore 
I commanded to make search, and it hath been 
found that that city of old time hath made in- 
27 surrection against kings ; and the men were given 
to rebellion and war therein: and that mighty 
kings and fierce were in Jerusalem, who reigned 
and exacted tribute in Ccelesyria and Phcenicia. 
28 Now therefore I have commanded to hinder 
those men from building the city, 


and heed to 

be taken that there be nothing done contrary to 
29 this order ; and that those wicked doings pro- 
3° ceed no further to the annoyance of kings. Then 
king Artaxerxes his letters being read, Rathu- 
mus, and Samellius the scribe, and the rest that 
were in commission with them, removing in haste 
unto Jerusalem with horsemen and a multitude 
of people in battle array, began to hinder the 
builders; and the building of the temple in Jeru- 


18. lay the foundation . . 


I ESDRAS 2. 18-20 


the rebellious and the bad city, and have finished 
the walls, and repaired the foundations. 


Be it 13 
known now unto the king, that, if this city be 
builded, and the walls finished, they will not pay 
tribute, custom, or toll, and in the end it will 
endamage the kings. Now because we eat the 14 
salt of the palace, and it is not meet for us to see 
the king’s dishonour, therefore have we sent and 
certified the- king ; that search may be made in 15 
the book of the records of thy fathers: so ‘shalt 
thou find in the book of the records, and know 
that this city is a rebellious city, and hurtful unto 
kings and provinces, and that they have moved 
sedition within the same of old time: for which 
cause was this city laid waste. 


We certify the 16 
king that, if this city be builded, and the walls 
finished, by this means thou shalt have no portion 
beyond the river. 

Then sent the king an answer 17 
unto Rehum the chancellor, and to Shimshai the 
scribe, and to the rest of their companions that 
dwell in Samaria, and in the rest of the country 
beyond the river, Peace, and so forth. The letter 
which ye sent unto us hath been plainly read 
before me. And I decreed, and search hath been 
made, and it is found that this city of old time 
hath made insurrection against kings, and that 
rebellion and sedition have been made therein. 
There have been mighty kings also over Jeru- 20 
salem, which have ruled over all the country 
beyond the river; and tribute, custom, and toll, 
was paid unto them. Make ye now a decree to 21 
cause these men to cease, and that this city be 
not builded, until a decree shall be made by me. 
And take heed that ye be not slack herein: why 22 
should damage grow to the hurt of the kings? 


8 


μι 


μι 


9 


Then when the copy of king Artaxerxes’ letter 28 
was tead before Rehum, and Shimshai the scribe, 
and their companions, they went in haste to 
Jerusalem unto the Jews, and made them to cease 
by force and power. 


Then ceased the work of 


. 2) καὶ ναὸν ὑποβάλλονται (ΒΑ ; ὑπερβάλλοντα θεμελιοῦσιν, L). 
20. temple . .. in hand (ἐνεργεῖται τὰ κατὰ τὸν ναόν), lit. ‘are being urged on’, MT Wow because . 


. . palace 


(&®4 om.) may mean that the writers are in the king’s service, or have entered into a covenant with him, or (reading 


‘our salt is the . 


. ”; Nestle, Strack) receive the dues of the palace or temple (cf. E vii. 22, 1 Macc. x. 29, xi. 35). 


£ apparently rests upon some confusion of πΡῸ (‘salt’), with naxdp (‘work of’), nbp (‘the matter of’), or perhaps 


ΠῚ (‘be full, complete’). In any case the reference to the Temple here and in v. 18 is noteworthy; either it may 
be part-of a deliberate: aim to introduce allusions to the Temple (see Bayer, 87 seqq., 94 seq., 102), or there was 
a tradition of the building of the Temple in the time of Artaxerxes. The latter finds independent support (see Ζεζγοί. 
ἃ 5 δ), and the text in MT may be explained by the fact that, while in Z and E Sheshbazzar had returned to rebuild 
the Temple, in E only is there an account of the commencement of the work and the delay. See also Jutrod. 15 seq. 
23. Rather ‘ rebellious and still continuing sieges therein from of old’ (Ball). 
30. horsemen, &c.; MT force (Hit. ‘arm’) and power (lit. ‘ strength’ or ‘army’). Cf. the situation in N iv. 2, 8. 
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I ESDRAS 2. 30—8. 5 


salem ceased until the second year of the reign | the house of God which is at Jerusalem ; and it 
of Darius king of the Persians. ceased unto the second year of the reign of 
Darius king of Persia. 


Now king Darius made a great feast unto all his subjects, and unto all that were born in his house, 


2 and unto all the princes of Media and of Persia, and to all the satraps and captains and governors 
3 that were under him, from India unto Ethiopia, in the hundred twenty and seven provinces. And 


4 


when they had eaten and drunken, and being satisfied were gone home, then Darius the king went 
into his bedchamber, and slept, and awaked out of his sleep. 


Then the three young men of the body-guard, that kept the king’s person, spake one to another : 


5 Let every one of us say one thing which shall be strongest: and he whose sentence shall seem wiser 


than the others, unto him shall Darius the king give great gifts, and great honours in token of 


The Story of the Three Pages and the Decree of Darius, iii. 1-v. 6, wanting in E; see Jos. xi. 3 2-6. 

(a) This section, famous for the Praise of Truth and for the familiar though often misquoted saying in iv. 41, is the 
centre of the problems of Z. The story, well-known to early Christian Fathers and Synoptists, appears to be a piece 
of popular literature (cf. Susanna, Bel and the Dragon), not originally connected with Zerubbabel (see iv. 13, v. 5). 
Although ascribed to the early part of the reign of Darius (iv. 43, v. 6), it was evidently not written for the present 
context, which, indeed, it throws into great chronological confusion (see iv. 44, 57; v. 2, 55,71, 73). In fact, the name 
Apame (iv. 29) suggests the time of Darius III (Codomannus), and the original scene, not laid in Babylon (iv. 57, 61), 
though ostensibly in Susa, was probably Egypt (so most scholars) or Antioch in Syria (Marq. 66). The orations 
are not distinctively biblical. That on drink stands in contrast, e.g. to Prov. xxiii. 29-35, Ecclus. xxxi, 25-30 ; and iv. 20 
and 39 do not necessarily indicate any acquaintance with Gen. ii. 24 and Deut. x. 17 respectively. Allusions to 
Samson (so Lupton) are not obvious in iv. 17, 24, 26. The religious colouring is weak, but has been deepened by 
translators (see iv. 35 seq., 41, 59). Even the fine Praise of Truth seems to be an early addition: it is loosely 
appended to the paean of women, which, again, is out of touch with O.T. thought. Yet, even though the story be 
somewhat removed from biblical ideas, it may still be Jewish. The Praise of Truth, for example, may be a specimen 
of Palestinian wisdom (Zunz), and although Volz (1493) thinks it shows contact with Alexandrian religious philosophy, 
Torrey (46 seq.) fails to find anything ‘hellenistic’ or suggestive of the influence of Greek literature or philosophy. 

(6) Ewald has suggested a connexion with the Sibylline books (iii. 293 seq.), where allusion is made to Persian 
kings inspired by dreams to further the restoration of the Temple. This is as little convincing or helpful as the alleged 
parallel between the questions debated by the Three Pages and the propositions put to the Jewish elders in the Letter 
of Aristeas. On the other hand, the opening of the story is clearly reminiscent of Est. i. 1-3; iii. 9 seems to be 
connected with Dan. vi. 2 (Torrey, 48), and several other interesting points of contact with Esther and Daniel 
have been noticed by Bayer (110 seqq.). Lagarde (A@ct¢hezl. iv. 358) conjectured that the story once followed 
after Dan. vi.1. It is not improbable that the compiler identified Darius with the Mede in Dan. v. 31 (Hitzig, Reuss), 
and Biichler (51) further points out that Daniel’s prayer in the first year of Darius (ix.) knows of no earlier return of 
exiles and may be associated with £’s story of Zerubbabel, which is placed in the king’s second year. The story 
contains data which ignore and exclude £ 11. 1-15 (note that Cyrus follows Darius in the book of Daniel). The land 
is waste and is partly occupied by Edomites who had burned the Temple. Neither exiles nor Temple-vessels had as 
yet returned, and now for the first time the favour of Persia had been gained and permission was given to return. 
For some reason Cyrus had been unable to fulfil his vow, and that of Darius is virtually a duplicate. It is, as Ewald 
(129) trenchantly observes, ‘as if these kings had been in the habit of thinking of the God of Israel and the fate of 
his people at every critical moment of their lives, and the history of the whole world had strictly hinged in consequence 
upon the changes of its lot’. Ewald, however, accepts the decree of Cyrus, and this leaves no room for that of Darius, 
which is as credible, in itself, as that of the other Persian kings. See below, p. 32. 

(c) It is very generally agreed that, with the exception of v. 1-6, the section was probably or certainly composed 
in Greek. But signs of a Hebrew original have been noticed by Schrader, Renan, Ball, and especially Jahn, who 
offers a Hebrew retranslation (177-88). Torrey (20-25, 37-61) argues for a Hebrew or Aramaic original, on the 
grounds of internal linguistic features, antecedent probability (viz. the close connexion between v. 1-6 and the end 
of iv.), and the characteristic interest in the ecclesiastical bodies (iv. 51-56). He notices several ‘ Aramaisms’ 
(e.g. use of τότε, Aram. PIN ; ἤρξατο, yw), and concludes that the Story of the Three Pages was in Aramaic, and 
metrical (p. 47); vv. 43-46 were also in Aramaic, but the sequel in Hebrew (pp. 29 seq., 58). Bayer (123 seqq.) 
agrees, but urges that the whole of iii. and iv. was in Aramaic. See further Torrey’s retranslation and notes (50 seqq.), 
and below on iv. 42 seqq. Jos. reproduces the section, with a necessary introduction to account for the presence of 
Zerubbabel; he seems to have used a slightly different version (Biichler, 57 seqq., 100; see on iii. 3). An abbreviated 
version is given in the Latin summary published by Lagarde (5422. Stud. ii. 16 seqq.; here cited as Lag.), and in 
Josippon (see Biichler, 59 seqq., 62 seq., Ico seq.). For other witnesses see on iv. 36, 41, 59. 

III. 3. slept, and awaked: ἐκοιμήθη καὶ ἔξιπνος ἐγένετο, ‘lay down and was sleepless’, cf. ἔξυπνος in mod. Greek 
‘wide-awake’ (J. C. Lawson, Mod. Gr. Folklore, p.31). According to Jos. ὃ 35, cf. ὃ 57, the king was restless (cf. Est. 
vi. 1), and was the first to suggest the orations and to promise and specify rewards. This conflicts with v. 8 seq., but 
seems to be hinted at in iv. 42 (πλείω τῶν γεγραμμένων). On the other hand, £ does not allow that the suggestion 
came from the king, who is asleep (vv. 8 seq., 13). Jahn proposes to read évumvcs (p. 177); Torrey (24, 50) con- 
jectures that the original Aramaic text read: ‘(v. 3) ... Darius... slept. (v. 4) Then stood on. the watch (or 
“‘bestirred themselves ” ym jaynd) three young guardsmen (who protected the person of the king: a gloss), and 
they said... 2’ : 

5. thing (λόγον), i.e. sentence, as in v. 16. 

strongest (ὑπερισχύσει), i.e. shall prevail. 

sentence (ῥῆμα), i.e. argument. 


honours, &c., ἐπινίκια μεγάλα, (v. 6) καὶ πορφύραν περιβαλέσθαι ; Jos. ὃ 35. νικητήριον πορφύραν ἐνδίσασξαι. Cf. 
Dan. v. 7. 
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6 victory: as, to be clothed in purple, to drink in gold, and to sleep upon gold, and a chariot with 
7 bridles of gold, and a headtire of fine linen, and a chain about his neck: and he shall sit next to 
8 Darius because of his wisdom, and shall be called Darius his cousin. And then they wrote every 
g one his sentence, and set to their seals, and laid the writing under king Darius his pillow, and said, 
When the king is risen, some shall give him the writing ; and of whose side the king and the three 
princes of Persia shall judge that his sentence is the wisest, to him shall the victory be given, as it is 
10,11,12 written. The first wrote, Wine is the strongest. The second wrote, The king is strongest. The 
third wrote, Women are strongest: but above all things Truth beareth away the victory. 
13 Now when the king was risen up, they took the writing, and gave it unto him, and so he read it: 
14 and sending forth he called all the princes of Persia and of Media, and the satraps, and the captains, 
τῷ and the governors, and the chief officers ; and sat him down in the royal seat of judgement; and the 
16 writing was read before them. And he said, Call the young men, and they shall explain their own 
17 sentences. So they were called, and came in. And they said unto them, Declare unto us your 
mind concerning the things ye have written. 
18 Then began the first, who had spoken of the strength of wine, and said thus, O sirs, how exceeding 
19 strong is wine! it causeth all men to err that drink it: it maketh the mind of the king and of the 
fatherless child to be all one; of the bondman and of the freeman, of the poor man and of the rich: 
20 it turneth also every thought into jollity and mirth, so that a man remembereth neither sorrow nor 
“1 debt: and it maketh every heart rich, so that a man remembereth neither king nor satrap; and it 
22 maketh to speak all things by talents: and when they are in their cups, they forget their love both 
23 to friends and brethren, and a little after draw their swords: but when they awake from their wine, 
24 they remember not what they have done. O sirs, is not wine the strongest, seeing that it enforceth 
to do thus? And when he had so spoken, he held his peace. 
4.1,2 Then the second, that had spoken of the strength of the king, began to say, O sirs, do not men 
3 excel in strength, that bear rule over the sea and land, and all things in them? But yet is the king 
stronger: and he is their lord, and hath dominion over them; and in whatsoever he commandeth 
4them they obey him. If he bid them make war the one against the other, they do it: and if he 
5 send them out against the enemies, they go, and overcome mountains, walls, and towers. They 
slay and are slain, and transgress not the king’s commandment: if they get the victory, they bring 
6 all to the king, as well the spoil, as all things else. Likewise for those that are no soldiers, and 
have not to do with wars, but use husbandry, when they have reaped again that which they had sown, 
7 they bring it to the king, and compel one another to pay tribute unto the king. And he is but one 
8 man: if he command to kill, they kill; if he command to spare, they spare ; if he command to 
smite, they smite ; if he command to make desolate, they make desolate; if he command to build, 
9, 10 they build; if he command to cut down, they cut down; if he command to plant, they plant. So 
all his people and his armies obey him: furthermore he lieth down, he eateth and drinketh, and 


9. some (i.e. they) shall give, δώσουσιν. L dadimus. 
three princes, cf. Est. i. 14 (ἔα, but MT 7, as in & viii. 11). 
as it is written, Jahn restores according to his writing. 
12. ‘above all things . . . (ὑπὲρ δὲ πάντα... .), i.e. ‘ Truth is victor over all’ (Torrey, p. 24, cf. by τιν). ‘The 
third appears to have a double thesis to maintain, thus interfering with the symmetry’ (Lupton). 
13. (τ ‘writings’, and similarly inv. 15. 
14. G+ om. satvaps. Cf. Dan. iii. 2 for this list. 
15. sat; © ὁ they sat. 
seat of judgement (χρηματιστηρίῳ), council-chamber (cf. A.V. mg.). 
16. he, G3 they. 
17. they said, % he said, (ἀπ 3.5 and the king said. 
18. & guam (+facile 3.5 ; cito Lag.) Jraewalet (3.5 vincit) vinum omnibus hominibus (3.5 omnes homines) gud bibunt 
tllud. 
21. speak .. . by talents, G+ καὶ πάντα διὰ γραμμάτων ποιεῖ ὅταν δὲ πίνωσι. 
23. awake, (15 ἐγερθῶσιν, (πὰ γενηθῶσιν, Ck" γένωνται, 3.5 οὐ cum digessertt vinum et surrexerint (Lag. cum a vino 
fuerint .. .). 
24. (ἀπ how is not wine .. ., cf. iv. 12, 32. 
IV. 2. that bear . .., rather ‘in bearing rule... . 
3. their lord, G4 lord of all, cf. A.V.; # rex autem super omnia praecellit, £°. . . super fortis est. 
and hath ... them, (απ om. 
obey, GS ἐνακούουσιν, ἐκ" αὐτὸς, ἀκούουσι τοῦ ἑνός, (πὰ ποιήσουσιν (cf. L Lag. faciunt); 3.5 om. ‘andin ... him’. 
5. as well the spoil... & καὶ (Α -- ὅσα) ἐὰν προνομεύσωσιν καὶ τὰ ἄλλα πάντα (i.e. ‘and if they raid—and all else’ [in 
like manner]), % they bring to the king whatsoever they spoil. Torrey (52) conjectures a confusion of Aram. mw ‘take’ 
and “nx ‘other ’. 
7. but one man, mg. one and alone; (ἃ καὶ αὐτὸς εἰ (Gr®ab*” εἷς) μόνος ἐστίν, cf. Josh. xxii. 20, Judith i. 11 (so Torrey, 
52. who would join the words to v. 6). 
8. G om. 27 ἴῃ v. 8 seq. (δ om. εἶπεν ἐρημῶσαι ἐρημοῦσιν. Cf. generally Dan. v. 19. 
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11 taketh his rest : and these keep watch round about him, neither may any one depart, and do his own 
12 business, neither disobey they him 2% anything. Ο sirs, how should not the king be strongest, seeing 
that in such sort he is obeyed? And he held his peace. 
13 Then the third, who had spoken of women, and of truth, (this was Zorobabel) began to speak. 
14 Osirs, is not the king great, and men are many, and wine is strong? who is it then that ruleth them, 
15 or hath the lordship over them? are they not women? Women have borne the king and all the 
16 people that bear rule by sea and land. Even of them came they: and they nourished them up that 
17 planted the vineyards, from whence the wine cometh. These also make garments for men; these 
18 bring glory unto men; and without women cannot men be. Yea, and if men have gathered together 
gold and silver and every other goodly thing, and see a woman which is comelyin favour and beauty, 
το they let all those things go, and gape after her, and even with open mouth fix their eyes fast on her ; 
20 and have all more desire unto her than unto gold or silver, or any goodly thing whatsoever. A man 
21 leaveth his own father that brought him up, and his own country, and cleaveth unto his wife. And 
22 with his wife he endeth his days, and remembereth neither father, nor mother, nor country. By this 
also ye must know that women have dominion over you: do ye not labour and toil, and give and 
23 bring all to women? Yea, a man taketh his sword, and goeth forth to make outroads, and to rob 
24 and to steal, and to sail upon the sea and upon rivers; and looketh upon a lion, and walketh in the 
25 darkness ; and when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, he bringeth it to his love. Wherefore a man 
26 loveth his wife better than father or mother. Yea, many there be that have run out of their wits for 
27 women, and become bondmen for their sakes. Many also have perished, have stumbled, and sinned, 
28 for women. And now do ye not believe me? is not the king great in his power? do not all regions 
29 fear to touch him? Yet did I see him and Apame the king’s concubine, the daughter of the illus- 
30 trious Bartacus, sitting at the right hand of the king, and taking the crown from the king’s head, 
31 and setting it upon her own head ; yea, she struck the king with her left hand: and therewithal the 
king gaped and gazed upon her with open mouth: if she laughed upon him, he laughed also: but 
if she took any displeasure at him, he was fain to flatter, that she might be reconciled to him again. 
32 O sirs, how can it be but women should be strong, seeing they do thus? 
33 Then the king and the nobles looked one upon another: so he began to speak concerning truth. 
34 O sirs, are not women strong? great is the earth, high is the heaven, swift is the sun in his course, 
for he compasseth the heavens round about, and fetcheth his course again to his own place in one 
35 day. Is he not great that maketh these things? therefore great is truth, and stronger than all 


13. οὗτός ἐστιν Zop., G LS +the son of Salathiel, Lag. +of the house of David, of the tribe of Judah, cf. v. 5. 
The identity of the unknown third youth (note v. 58), thus parenthetically introduced, is stated also by Gk in v. 61, 
by 355 in 33, 43, 58, and by Jos. regularly after iv. 40. 

14. isnot ... G& by omitting the negative, makes the statement, and joining the verse on to v. 15, reads ‘have 
not women borne the king? and all the people . . . land were even of them’. : 

men are many, or are mighty, see Torrey, 24, 53. 
From v. 14 seq. Biichler (61 seq.) conjectures that the first and second orations have been transposed; cf. August. 
de Civ. Dei, xviii, 36 ‘ quum reges unus dixisset, alter vinum, tertius mulieres,’ &c. 
17. garments . . . glory, probably a doublet (Torrey). 
18. and see .. ., &&* do they not love (cf. A.V.). 
comely ... beauty καλὴν... τῷ κάλλει, an evident sign of translation (Torrey, 53). 

21. endeth his days, && ἀφίησι τὴν ψυχήν ; or ‘loseth his life’ (Ball, who cfs. Gen. xxxv. 18 Gr); otherwise ‘. . . for 
the sake of (1 misunderstood) his wife’ (Jahn, 178), or ‘abandoneth himself’ (Torrey, 53, cf. 3). Jos. ὃ 52 καὶ ras ψυχὰς 
ἀφιέναι per’ αὐτῶν (ἀξιοῦμεν καί, see Niese) καρτεροῦμεν. 

22. ye must know . . . over you, & ‘we... us’. 

23. make outroads, (15 Ὁ ἐξοδεύειν (cf. 1 Macc. xv. 41), G4 εἰς ἐξοδίαν, 3.5 ‘to waylay’, S ‘to travel’. 

and to steal, &* om. 

24. looketh upon (i.e. faces or confronts), (α Oewpe?, 1 contemnit, Lag. vidit; Treuenfels conj. θηρεύει, ‘ hunts’. 

25. Wherefore, 222. ‘and’, similarly in vv. 35 (‘therefore’), 49 (‘moreover’). 

27. stumbled, G4 ἐσφάλησαν, Gi ἐσφάγησαν (cf. HL), 86 ‘erred’. 

28. do ye not, Gk" ‘if ye’. 

29. 1 see him and, Torrey, 339 conj. J myself (αὐτός) saw... 

the illustrious Bartacus. (ἃ Baprakov (BA; Bafaxov, L; ραβεζακου, Jos. ; Bezacis, Bezzachi, Lat.; r-b-’-’r-t-k 
%) τοῦ θαυμαστοῦ (θεμασίου Jos.,? a proper name, cf. Θαμάσιος, Herod. vii. 194). The reference may be to no 
historical person (Bayer, 116), or to Apame daughter of the satrap Artabazos III, or of the Bactrian satrap Spitamenes ; 
the former was given to Ptolemy Lagos, the latter to Seleucus Nicator. Thus the story may relate to Egypt or to 
Antioch, and date from the time of Darius III, Codomannus (c¢. 300 B.c.). See further, Marq. 65 seq.; Torrey, 
40 seqq., 54, 102; Josippon (Biichler, 66 ἢ. 2) would make Apame the daughter of Axios (?) the Macedonian. 

30. struck, & ἐράπιζεν, ‘was slapping’. 

31. therewithal, (ἃ καὶ πρὸς τούτοις, ‘and moreover’ (Lupton, cf. v. 10), or, ‘and in spite of this’ (Torrey, 25, 54). 

33. One upon another, Gh cis [repos πρός, A] τὸν ἕτερον 3 Gk" ἕτ. τῷ ἑτέρῳ (see Torrey, 54 δ). 

35. maketh, rather ‘doeth’; the reference is transferred from the Sun to the Deity (see esp. Jos.). 

therefore, καί, rather ‘but’. 
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36 things. All the earth calleth upon truth, and the heaven blesseth her: all works shake and tremble, 
37 but with her is no unrighteous thing. Wine is unrighteous, the king is unrighteous, women are 


unrighteous, all the children of men are unrighteous, and unrighteous are all such their works; and 


38 there is no truth in them ; in their unrighteousness also they shall perish. But truth abideth, and 
39 is strong for ever; she liveth and conquereth for evermore. With her there is no accepting of 


persons or rewards ; but she docth the things that are just, avd refraineth from all unrighteous and 


40 wicked things; and all men do well like of her works. Neither in her judgement is any unrighteous- 


μι 


4 


42 


ness ; and she is the strength, and the kingdom, and the power, and the majesty, of all ages. Blessed 
be the God of truth. And with that he held his tongue. And all the people then shouted, and said, 
Great is truth, and strong above all things. 

Then said the king unto him, Ask what thou wilt more than is appointed in writing, and we will 
give it thee, inasmuch as thou art found wisest ; and thou shalt sit next me, and shalt be called my 


36. calleth upon, A.V. mg. pradseth the truth, Lag. invocat; Athanasius, Or. //.c. Arian. ii. xx, quotes the passage 
(‘all ... tremble’), and argues that if all the earth ‘praiseth’ (ive?) the Demiurge and Truth, the former is the 
Logos. 

works, ἔργα, perhaps originally ‘created things’ (Torrey), Lag. guae mouentur trement. 

with her (so Jos.), but 427 (mg.) is a well attested reading and refers to the Deity as in v. 35 (see Torrey, 55). 

37. and there is, Torrey (25) conj. ‘if (εἰ) there is . . .’ 

38-40. See Cyprian, 22. lxxiv., August. de Czvit. Dez, xviii. ch. 36. 

38. for evermore, εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τοῦ αἰῶνος, a Semitism. 

39. rewards, G® διαφορά (cf. 1 3S), (π᾿ διαφθορά; Torrey, 56a, compares 2 Chron. xix. 7. 

and refraineth, similarly (ἀν 2° Lag.; the text implies a misunderstanding of the comparative particle: ‘things 
that are just rather than all .. ” (Fr., Ball, Torrey, 25, 56). 

do well like, εὐδοκοῦσι, cf. Matt. iii. 17. 

. 40. she, αὕτη ; & αὐτῆς ‘hers’; read perhaps αὐτῇ ‘to her’ (cf. Lag. 2252). With the doxology cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 11, 
Dan. ii. 37, Matt. vi. 13. 

Blessed . . ., or, since Truth is praised, restore ‘blessed of God be Truth’ (Torrey, 56). 

41. Gr Μεγάλη ἡ ἀλήθεια καὶ ὑπερισχύει ; 3. magna est veritas et praevalet (L°+ omnibus). There is no good authority 
for the erroneous praevaledzt. Jos. ignores the saying. Cyprian (2. Ixxiv. 9) quotes it as veritas manet et invalescet. 
August. (de Cv. Dez, xviii. 36) refers to this passage as a prophecy of Christ. See further, for citations, Pohlmann, 
263 seq. 

The appendix on Truth (vv. 33-41) does not seem to be part of the original story ; one may perhaps compare the 
various embellishments in the story of Ahikar. André (192) points out parallels in the praise of Wisdom and refers to 
Wisd. iii. 9, where Truth has a deeper mystical signification as though synonymous with the God of Truth. 

The decree of Darius and the return of Zerubbabel, iv. 42-v. 6. (4) The vow of Darius practically duplicates that 
of Cyrus, and both kings are curiously associated with the capture of Babylon in Jos. x.11 4. That Cyrus was unable 
to fulfil his vow need not imply, as Biichler supposes, the existence of some specific tradition; it may be merely an 
attempt to justify this story of Darius, see Jz¢rod. p. 16. In any case the return of exiles under Zerubbabel in the reign 
of Darius (v. 6) is complicated by the references in v. 7 seqq. (E ii. seq.) to that of Cyrus. Since ii. 1-15 seems to be 
incomplete, it has been urged that the gap between Ei. and ii. may be filled, partly at least, by Z v. 1-6, reading Cyrus 
for Darius in v. 2 and adjusting or omitting v. 6 (see Ewald, 86; the comm. of Bertheau and Ryssel; Sellin, Stxd., 
112 seq.; Davies, 49 seq.). Against this see Schrader, 482 ἢ. ὁ. It is otherwise held that v. 1-6 refer to a return, 
perhaps under Joakim (see v. 5), in the reign of Darius (De Saulcy and Kaulen [so Nikel, 52, 126]; Schrader; 
Reuss; Ryle, 15; André, 137-40). But it has been shown by Schrader (éoc. cit.) and Torrey that this passage cannot 
be severed from the close of iv, and that both are of Semitic origin. The relationship between E i. and Z iv. v. 1-6, 
7 seqq. (E ii.) thus becomes more difficult, and Torrey (followed by Kent) would treat the Story of the Three Youths 
as an (Aramaic) interpolation in the (Hebrew) history of the time of Cyrus. Hence iv. 43-7, 57-61, and v. 6 ἃ are 
regarded as redactional, linking the interpolated Darius story with the main narrative. The latter thus comprises 
E i. (£ ii. 1-15), Z iv. 47 a, 48 α (‘and Cyrus the king wrote . . .’), 48 6-56, 62 seq., v. 1 seqq. (with Cyrus in v. 2, 
and in v. 6 reading only ‘in the second year of the reign of Cyrus, king of Persia, in the month . . .’); see Torrey, 
Journ. Bibl. Lit., xvi (1897), 168 seq., Ezra Stud., 26, 32 seq., 58, 133; Kent, 340 seq. This would represent an 
earlier stage than the MT, but still furnishes a narrative, which both scholars regard as unhistorical, and which has 
been expanded by transferring E iv. 7 seqq. from its incorrect position before the reign of Darius to one equally 
incorrect in £ ii. 16 seqq. 

(4) Although the effort has been made to link together traditions of Cyrus and Darius, the interpolation-hypothesis 
brings fresh difficulties. The Story of the Three Pages (ili. 1-iv. 41), whatever its true origin and form, can only 
have been used because of its sequel. True, it could only have been inserted here, but a compiler was under no 
obligation to insert it, and the exhibition of rhetorical skill evidently served his purpose. The royal favour once 
obtained is turned to good account (cf. Est. v.), and unless the story had been already connected with Jewish history 
it is difficult to explain its presence. Only the fact that it deals with Darius and not Cyrus explains its survival, and 
the confusion arising from the effort to combine it with the history of the exiles is evidence of deliberate method. On 
these grounds, then, we have a bona-fide tradition——not necessarily a valuable one—of a return in the reign of Darius. 
Hence it is that ii, 16 seqq. seek to explain the delay between the time of Cyrus (who belongs to the past, ii. 30, iii. 1, 
iv. 44, 57) and that of Darius, and that Darius is represented partly as initiating (iv. 43, 47-56) and partly as endorsing 
(iv. 44, 57, see vi. 34) the return of the Jews. The whole is the result of a compromise. iv. 43-6 (Aramaic, 
Torrey, 29 ἢ. 13) and 57-61 (Hebrew, zd. 59) bear no resemblance to redactional patches (against Torrey, 57 seqq.). 
They actually being new details (the valuable v. 45), and vv. 44, 57, by ignoring the return of the vessels in ii. 10-15, 
link conflicting traditions, but do not link an otherwise unnecessary interpolation with the tradition which runs through 
E i-iii. Besides, it is not clear that the gap between E i. and ii. is filled by Torrey’s restoration (see Bayer, 134) or 
that the attempt to fill it is (in view of the development of the Cyrus-tradition) at all necessary. It may be concluded, 
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43 cousin. Then said he unto the king, Remember thy vow, which thou didst vow to build Jerusalem, 
44 in the day when thou camest to thy kingdom, and to send away all the vessels that were taken out 
of Jerusalem, which Cyrus set apart, when he vowed to destroy Babylon, and vowed to send them 
45 again thither. Thou didst also vow to build up the temple, which the Edomites burned when Judza 
46 was made desolate by the Chaldeans. And now, O lord the’king, this is that which I require, and 
which I desire of thee, and this is the princely liberality that shall proceed from thee: I pray there- 
fore that thou make good the vow, the performance whereof thou hast vowed to the King of heaven 


with thine own mouth. 
41] Then Darius the king stood up, and kissed him, and wrote letters for him unto all the treasurers 
and governors and captains and satraps, that they should safely bring on their way both him, and 
48 all those that should go up with him to build Jerusalem. He wrote letters also unto all the 
governors that were in Ccelesyria and Phcenicia, and unto them in Libanus, that they should bring 
49 cedar wood from Libanus unto Jerusalem, and that they should build the city with him. Moreover 
he wrote for all the Jews that ‘should go out of his realm up into Jewry, concerning their freedom, 
50 that no officer, no governor, no satrap, nor treasurer, should forcibly enter into their doors; and that 
all the country which they occupied should be free to them without tribute; and that the Edomites 
51 should give over the villages of the Jews which then they held: and that there should be yearly 
52 given twenty talents to the building of the temple, until the time that it were built; and other ten 
talents yearly, for burnt offerings to be presented upon the altar every day, as they had a command- 
53 ment to offer seventeen: and that all they that should come from Babylonia to build the city should 
54 have their freedom, as well they as their posterity, and all the priests that came. He wrote also zo 
55 give them their charges, and the priests’ vestments wherein they minister; and for the Levites he 
wrote that their charges should be given them until the day that the house were finished, and 
57 Jerusalem builded up. And he commanded to give to all that kept the city lands and wages. He 
sent away also all the vessels from Babylon, that Cyrus had set apart; and all that Cyrus had given 
in commandment, the same charged he also to be done, and sent unto Jerusalem. 
58 Now when this young man was gone forth, he lifted up his face to heaven toward Jerusalem, and 
59 praised the King of heaven, and said, From thee cometh victory, from thee cometh wisdom, and 
60 thine is the glory, and I am thy servant.. Blessed art thou, who hast given me wisdom: and to thee 
61 I give thanks, O Lord of our fathers. And so he took the letters, and went out, and came unto 
62 Babylon, and told it all his brethren. And they praised the God of their fathers, because he had 


therefore, that Z iii. 1-v. 6 furnish a distinctive tradition of some return in the reign of Darius in accordance with 
his decree in vv. 48-56. See further on vi. seq. 
On the text of iv. 42 seqq., see especially Torrey, 125 seqq. 

43. Remember, 6k" + O king. : 

44. he vowed . . . Babylon, % om. ; Gaab (see Fr.) and Torrey conj. ‘when he began’ (ἤρξατο) ; & cum excideret 
(desolavit) B. Jos. ὃ 58 omits all reference to Cyrus—‘ the vessels which Neb., having pillaged, carried to B.’ 

_ 45. Edomites, cf. viii. 69. (ΚΒ Ἰουδαῖοι; H Lag. ‘. . Chaldei cum desolata esset Iudea.’ Fr. cites MS. 44: ... 
ἐνεπύρισε NaB. See Lntrod.§ 5/. s 
46. O lord the king, cf. Dan. iv. 24. 
and this is the ...; ‘and since such munificence is thine’ (Torrey, 29 ἢ. 13). 
the νον... vowed, lit. ‘the vow which thou didst vow.’ 

47. letters, lit. ‘the letters’, viz. which he desired. The reference is naturally to Darius and Zerubbabel ; but on 
the theory that the story is an interpolation, Cyrus writes for Sheshbazzar (Torrey, Kent). 

48. The grant of wood; see v. 55. ᾿ : 

49. enter... doors. According to Jos. ὃ 61 the royal taxes are remitted, cf. E vii. 24. 

50. Edomites (€k® Chaldeans). Jos. adds the Samaritans and people of Coelesyria. 

51. twenty talents, i" S + ‘of silver’. Jos. reads ‘fifty’, but omits the numbers in v. 52. 

_ temple, τὸ ἱερόν, probably onbdan ΓΔ; for bone usually has vads. 

52. and other . . . yearly, «£1 & at end of verse, perhaps rightly. 

seventeen should probably be omitted (Lupton, 69; Torrey, 127). 

53. The reference to freedom seems out of place, see Biichler, 98 seq., who joins the last words (‘and for all the 
priests .. .ἢ tov. 54. 

54. to give them, cf. && δοθῆναι. : 

charges, χορηγία. Inv. 55, Jos. ὃ 62 has ‘for the Levites, the musical instruments (τὰ ὄργανα) wherewith they 
praise God’. ‘With the interest in the Levites, cf. E vii. 24, and especially N xi. 23. 

56. kept (φρουροῦσι) the city; Jos. + ‘and the temple’; on his paraphrase of the verse, see Biichler, 99 ἢ. 3. 

58. toward Jerusalem, cf. Dan. vi. το, Tob. iii. 11 seq. With the prayer cf. E vii. 27, Dan. ii. 19, 20, 23. 

59. Gk ‘counsel (βουλή) and wisdom and victory, and thine is the glory’; so 3:0, transposing ‘wisdom’ and 
‘victory’. Origen, Hom. ix. in Iosuam, quotes from ‘Esdras’: ‘a te Domine est victoria et ego servus tuus, bene- 
dictus es Deus veritatis’ (cf. v. 40). 

60. give thanks, rather ‘praise’. 

62. God of their fathers, cf. E vii. 27, viii. 28, x. 11. 
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63 given them freedom and liberty to go up, and to build Jerusalem, and the temple which is called by 
his name: and they feasted with instruments of music and gladness seven days. 
‘51 After this were the chiefs of fathers’ houses chosen to go up according to their tribes, with their 
2 wives and sons and daughters, with their menservants and maidservants, and their cattle. And 
Darius sent with them a thousand horsemen, till they had brought them back to Jerusalem safely, 
3 and with musical instruments, tabrets and flutes. And all their brethren played, and he made them 
go up together with them. 
4 And these are the names of the men which went up, according to their families amongst their 
5 tribes, after their several divisions. The priests, the sons of Phinees, the sons of Aaron: Jesus the 
son of Josedek, the son of Saraias, and Joakim the son of Zorobabel, the son of Salathiel, of the 
6 house of David, of the lineage of Phares, of the tribe of Judah; who spake wise sentences before 
Darius the king of Persia in the second year of his reign, in the month Nisan, which is the first 
month. Ezra 


7 And these are they of Jewry that came up | Now these are the children of the province, 2 1 


63. which is called... (ζ οὗ ὠνομάσθη τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ ; a Hebraism, cf. 2 Chron. vi. 33, vii. 14, Z vi. 33- 
feasted, Jos. ὃ 66 τὴν ἀνάκτησιν καὶ παλιγγενεσίαν τῆς πατρίδος ἑορτάζοντες. 


V. 2. brought .. . back, (15 ἀποκαταστῆσαι, (τ ἀποκατασκηνῶσαι. 

Be safely, mg. with peace, a literal rendering in the Greek of the Hebrew term. For the escort, cf. E viii. 22, 

ii. 9. ; 

3. And all. .., & MSS. nos. 55, 58 omit ‘and’; the brethren were naturally the musicians, cf. v. 42 below. 

he made ..., & ‘they’. Restore perhaps (after Torrey, 130) ‘played and were sending them (on their way) 
as they went up’. Cf. Jos., and possibly (so Lupton) Tertullian, De Cor. M7iit. ix. ‘facilius cum tympanis et {0115 
et psalteriis revertens de captivitate Babyloniae quam cum coronis’, &c. 

4. Cf. viii. 28; the Ζγέδαζ arrangement also recalls E’s twelve lay-families. ; 

5. ay ‘of the priests’ (Torrey, 131), cf. E viii. 2, where also priests are mentioned first (cf. E iii. 2, but contrast 
iv. 3, v. 2). 

Phinees (Phinehas), the son (&" %) + of Eleazar the son of Aaron (G"). 

and Joakim the son of Z. Gf" ὁ καὶ Z., thus identifying, cf. Zer. and Sheshbazzar in vi. 18. This genealogy 
conflicts with that of Zerubbabel in 1 Chron. iii. 19 seqq., and Joakim the priest was the son of Jeshua (N xii. 10, 26). 
Some (e.g. Fr., Reuss) accept Joakim as the original hero of the story in iii. seq. and as the leader of a return in the 
reign of Darius. Biichler (56) would read ‘and Zer. the son of Shealtiel the son of Joakim’ (i.e. the king), 
corresponding to Jeshua the grandson of the priest Seraiah. Similarly Bayer (121 seq.) who also reads ὁ Jeshua the 
son... of Seraiah, the son of Phinehas, the son of Aaron the priest’. Torrey (131) suggests ‘and there rose up 
with him Zer.’ (13 OP", cf. ii. 8). This is attractive but seems rather abrupt. The analogy of E viii. 2 would suggest 
the presence of priestly and Davidic representatives. Such is the confusion, however, in the history of the return that 
‘Joakim the son of’ may conceivably be an insertion on the view that Zer. (identified with Sheshbazzar) had already 
led a return in the time of Cyrus. On the intricacies see Jutyod. p. 15 seq. 

6. which is. . ., rather ‘on the first of the month’ (Fr.; Jahn; Torrey, 27, 61). The date is properly not that 
when Zer. gained the king’s ear (cf. N ii. 1, also the first month), but of the departure (see Z viii. 6), and, although 
it conflicts with v. 57, the mention of the year is presupposed by the reference in v. 47. Note the care to give dates 
in E vii. 7 seq., viii. 31, &c. 


The Register of the Return. v. 7-46 = E ii, N vii. 6-73; Jos. xi. g to merely gives a brief summary. This list 
is the foundation-stone of the canonical post-exilic history, its authenticity a matter of keen dispute among those 
who have investigated this period, its essential trustworthiness accepted even by those who reject almost all that 
remains for the time of Cyrus (2 i~iv. 5). Its problems involve the entire structure of E-N. It is the list of those 
who returned ‘every man to his own city’ (Ε v. 8), thus connecting in the most realistic manner the large community 
(the £@/a/) which returned to the land of their ancestors with the pre-exilic population. It is no less closely connected 
with subsequent events in E-N; note the families in Ezra’s band several decades later (see on £ viii. 28-40), the 
enumeration in £ ix. 21 seqq., the signatories of the covenant (N x.), and the various lists in N xii. As a whole the 
list may be likened to the register of the children of Israel before the Exodus (Gen. xlvi. 8-27) and after the settlement 
(Num. xxvi. 1-51, 1 Chron. ii.-viii.). : 

As a Register of the Return it ignores both the many Jews who had never left Palestine or who may have fled 
(perhaps temporarily) into Egypt, and the South Judaean families who had moved northwards into the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem (1 Chron. ii.). Confining itself to the deportation by Nebuchadrezzar it ignores other returns (on the 
assumption that Zech. vi. 9 seq. do not represent an isolated occurrence). It implies the possibility of a very easy 
settlement by the exiles among the people of the land (contrast the tradition in £ iv. 50); and the manifest improbability 
that the families could return after many years each to its old abode cannot be explained away (with Meyer, 151, and 
others) in view of the explicit statements in v. 46 seq. Moreover, the list includes the common people (see 2 Kings 
xxiv. 14-16), numbers Zerubbabel alone among the Davidic descendants, and apparently excludes guilds of artisans 
(2 Kings, 1.2). Although the numbers (v. 41) have been skilfully defended, considerable perplexity is caused by 
the place-names enumerated (see Elhorst, 7%. 7. xxix, 97 seq.; Kosters ib. xxx, 499 seq., xxxi, 531; Nikel, 57 seq.). 
Whether the list enumerates families carried off at the exile or applies to the new settlers—and those who accept the 
list are divided on this very important question—it is very difficult to account for the absence of some places (Nikel, 
54 seq.) and the presence of others (Meyer, 105 seqq., 190). Moreover, the list implies a careful retention of the 
various local origins and divisions of the ecclesiastical and lay families during the years of exile, although once in 
Palestine there are, as is to be expected, continual changes and developments (Kosters, Ὁ Bz. col. 1483, ὃ 8). No 
doubt some of the personal names are old, but it is improbable that such family-names as Jeshua, Pahath-moab, Elam, 
Bigvai (better Bagoi Z v.14), and Aspadath (8 Aspharasus v. 8) are of pre-exilic-date. It also assumes the existence 
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from the captivity, where they dwelt as strangers, 
whom Nabuchodonosor the king of Babylon had 
carried away unto Babylon. 


8 And they returned 


unto Jerusalem, and to the other parts of Jewry, ἡ 


every man to his own city, who came with Zoro- 
babel, with Jesus, Nehemias, avd Zaraias, Resaias, 
Eneneus, Mardocheus, Beelsarus, Aspharasus, 

9 Reelias, Roimus, avd Baana, their leaders. The 
number of them of the nation, and their leaders : 
the sons.of Phoros, two thousand a hundred 
seventy and two: the sons of Saphat, four 
io hundred seventy and two: the sons of Ares, 
11 seven hundred fifty and six: the sons of Phaath 
Moab, of the sons of Jesus and Joab, two thou- 
sand eight hundred and twelve: 
12 the sons of 
Elam, a thousand two hundred fifty and four: 
the sons of Zathui, nine hundred forty and five: 
13 the sons of Chorbe, seven hundred and five: the 
sons of Bani, six hundred forty and eight: the 
sons of Bebai, six hundred twenty and three: 
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that went up out of the captivity of those which 
had been carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babylon had carried away unto 
Babylon, and that returned unto Jerusalem and 
Judah, every one unto his city; which came with 2 
Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, Seraiah, Reelaiah, 
Mordecai, Bilshan, Mispar, Bigvai, Rehum, Ba- 
anah. The number of the men of the people of 
Israel: 

the children of Parosh, two thousand 3 
an hundred seventy and two. 


The children of 4 
Shephatiah, three hundred seventy and two. 
The children of Arah, seven hundred seventy 5 
and five. The children of Pahath-moab, of the 6 
children of Jeshua azd Joab, two thousand eight ° 
hundred and twelve. The children of Elam, a 7 
thousand two hundred fifty and four. The chil- 8 
dren of Zattu, nine hundred forty and five. The 9 
children of Zaccai, seven hundred and threescore. 
The children of Bani, six hundred forty and two. 10 
The children of Bebai, six hundred twenty and 11 


Ezra 2 


of trustworthy genealogies (v. 37 seqq.) which apparently were not preserved at Babylon, but were cherished by the 
natives of Judah. Such lists as are incorporated in Chron. (especially 1 Chron. xxiv., which has several points of 
resemblance with the E-N lists) are on critical grounds practically valueless for the pre-exilic age, and it is necessary, 
therefore, to suppose that—if the great list is genuine—the older genealogical records have disappeared (see Meyer, 
140, 160 seqq.). On the other hand, one important list which vitally conflicts with this is preserved in Neh. iii., and, 
as Ed. Meyer was the first to observe, testifies to the prominence of an indigenous population, secular and ecclesiastical, 
wherein the presence of the South Judaean groups may be recognized. But that list testifies also to the weakness of any 
body of Babylonian exiles; see Jutvod. § 5 (c). é 

While this list forms the backbone of the biblical post-exilic history and is in a context where the events are 
closely interconnected (viz. the generous decree, the great return, the steps to reorganize religious conditions), the 
evidence of Haggai and Zechariah (520 B.c.) renders the whole context untrustworthy (so even Meyer, pp. 49, 73, 
98 seq., 191). These prophets ignore the presence of this great community (see Jz¢rod. ὃ 4. II.), and the successful 
opposition as described in £ v. 66 seqq. ‘shows how small a number had really returned’ (G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, 
ii, 298 seq.). Certain considerations might support the genuineness of the list and its context (see Davies, 14, 80; 
Torrey, 144), but the weight of evidence, and the recognition that the list has been subsequently ‘edited’ (Holzhey, 15 ; 
Davies, 51), or may comprise the result of several returns between 538 and 520 or 516 (Sellin, Ser. 7, Stud. 42, 108 seq., 
115, 158), indicate that whatever return or returns took place the list and the context describe events in such a way 
that the historical facts cannot be recovered by any internal criticism of the narratives. 

The list appears in the account of Nehemiah (c. 444) where it is treated as that of ‘the children of the province’, 
and should incorporate those native families who had separated from the heathen (£ vii. 6. 13); see Jntrod. p. 9. 
On internal grounds N vii. (not necessarily in its present form) appears to be its earlier form, and it is noteworthy 
that £ and to a greater extent E show traces of some adjustment of the list to the history before the building of the 
Temple (see below). On the minutiae of the list, see Smend (who notes frequent agreement with N, so also Bayer, 38) ; 
Moulton, ZA TW, xix, 246 seq.; Meyer, 141 seqq., and Bayer, 42 seqq., and, besides the comm., the several articles in 
& Bi, The readings in the R.V. mg., with the identifications of the more difficult names, have been omitted in the 
notes here and in the other lists, viii. 29 seqq., ix. 19 seqq., &c. 

ἡ. captivity ..., (ἃ τῆς αἰχμαλωσίας τῆς παροικίας ((ὰ" ἀποικεσίας). 

8. The leaders are twelve in number (cf. the tribes, and see on v. 4) through the insertion of Eneneus (= Nahamani 
N vii. 7). N@ reads ‘who came with Zer. and Jeshua and Neh.: Azariah . . . Mispereth, Ezra, Bigvai . . : Baanah, 
Masphar’; cf. the old view that the return of Zer. was contemporary with that of N or E (see /zévrod. p. τὸ a). 
Among the important variants are E Zavaias (E Seraiah, N Azariah); Resaias (E Reelaiah, N Raamiah, see 
£ Bi., 3997); Beelsarus (EN Bilshan, see E Bi., 574); Aspharasus (? Pers. Aspadata; Marq. 35); Reeldas (i.e. 
Reelaiah, EN Bigvaz); Roimus (E Rehum, N Nehum =" in E). Jos. xi. 3 ὃ 73 seq. mentions besides Zer. and 
Jeshua two names of prominent donors (see v. 44 seq.), Mordecai (see on vii. 15) and Sherebiah. 

9-23. The lay-families. E15 seq. add Kilan (ἢ Keilah), Azetas (? Azekah), Azaru or Azuru (cf. Asara v. 31, or 
Azzur N x. 17), Annis or Annias (cf. Hananiah, or Hodiah N x. 18). For Arom cf. Harim, E 32 (wanting in £, 
unless Chorbe v. 12 represents it and not Zaccaz; see N x. 14) or Hashum (E 19 before Gibdar [see below]; N x. 18 
before Bezai [EZ Bassai]). On these additions see also Bayer, 43 seqq.,75- For the compound Arsiphurith, cf. Jorah 
E τὸ = Hariph N vii. 24 (G@i8+‘the children of Asen’), x. 19. Bazterus (note the number) takes the place of 
Gibbar (E) or Gzbeon (N); cf. perhaps Bether, Josh. xv. 19 Ur and see Guthe, SBOT. With the Chadiasai, cf. perhaps 
Hadashah, Josh. xv. 37, or Adasa, 1 Macc. vii. 40; and with the Avmddioz, perhaps Modin, 1 Macc. ii. 1, or Migdal- 
Gad, or Middin (Ball); Bayer (45 seq.) discovers the names Hashum and Hodijah. In v. 21 Ai is wanting, and if 
Niphish represents Magbish (E only, cf. Magpiash N x. 20), the men of Nebo, the other Elam (cf. E 31) and Harim 
(see E 39, £ 25) are absent. Calamolalus (G® -calus) and Onus represent Lod, Hadid and Ano. 
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the sons of Astad, a thousand three hundred 
14twenty and two: the sons of Adonikam, six 
hundred sixty and seven: the sons of Bagoi, two 
thousand sixty and six: 
the sons of Adinu, four 
15 hundred fifty and four: the sons of Ater, of 
Ezekias, ninety and two: the sons of Kilan and 
Azetas, threescore and seven: the sons of Azaru, 
16 four hundred thirty and two: the sons of Annis, 
a hundred and one: the sons of Arom: the sons 
of Bassai, three hundred twenty and three: the 
17 sons of Arsiphurith, a hundred and twelve: the 


sons of Baiterus, three thousand and five: the | 


sons of Bethlomon, a hundred twenty and three: 


18 they of Netophas, fifty and five: they of Απα- 


thoth, a hundred fifty and eight: they of Bethas- 
19 moth, forty and two: they of Kariathiarius, 


twenty and five: they of Caphira and Beroth, 


20 seven hundred forty and three: the Chadiasiai 
and Ammidioi, four hundred twenty and two: 
they of Kirama and Gabbe, six hundred twenty 

2rand one: they of Macalon, a hundred twenty 
and two: they of Betolion, fifty and two: the 
sons of Niphis, a hundred fifty and six: 


22 the sons 
of Calamolalus and Onus, seven hundred twenty 
23 and five: the sons of Jerechu, three hundred 
24 forty and five: the sons of Sanaas, three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty. The priests: 
the sons of Jeddu, the son of Jesus, among the 
sons of Sanasib, nine hundred seventy and two: 
the sons of Emmeruth, a thousand fifty and two: 
25 the sons of Phassurus, a thousand two hundred 
forty and seven: the sons of Charme, a thousand 
and seventeen. 
26 The Levites: the sons of Jesus, 
and Kadmiel, and Bannas, and Sudias, seventy 
27 and four. The holy singers: the sons of Asaph, 
28 a hundred twenty and eight. The porters: the 
sons of Salum, the sons of Atar, the sons of 
Tolman, the sons of Dacubi, the sons of Ateta, 
the sons of Sabi, in all a hundred thirty and nine. 


29 The temple-servants: the sons of Esau, the sons 
of Asipha, the sons of Tabaoth, the sons of 
Keras, the sons of Sua, the sons of Phaleas, the 
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three. The children of Azgad, a thousand two 12 
hundred twenty and two. The children of 13 
Adonikam, six hundred sixty and six. The 14 
children of Bigvai, two thousand fifty and six. 
The children of Adin, four hundred fifty and 15 
four. The children of Ater, of Hezekiah, ninety 16 
and eight. 


The children of Bezai, three hundred ‘17 
twenty and three. The children of Jorah, an 18 
hundred and twelve. The children of Hashum, 19 
two hundred twenty and three. The children of 20 
Gibbar, ninety and five. The children of Beth- 21 
lehem, an hundred twenty and three. The men 22 
of Netophah, fifty and six. The men of Ana- 23 
thoth, an hundred twenty and eight. The chil- 24 
dren of Azmaveth, forty and two. The children 25 
of Kiriath-arim, Chephirah, and Beeroth, seven 
hundred and forty and three. The children of 26 
Ramah and Geba, six hundred twenty and one. 
The men of Michmas, an hundred twenty and 27 
two. The men of Beth-el and Ai, two hundred 28 
twenty and three. The children of Nebo, fifty 29 
and two. The children of Magbish, an hundred 30° . 
fifty and six. The children of the other Elam, 31 
a thousand two hundred fifty and four. The 3? 
children of Harim, three hundred and twenty. 
The children of Lod, Hadid, and Ono, seven 33 
hundred twenty and five. The children of 34 
Jericho, three hundred forty and five. The 35 
children of Senaah, three thousand and six 
hundred and thirty. The priests: the children 36 
of Jedaiah, of the house of Jeshua, nine hundred 
seventy and three. 
The children of Immer, a 37 
thousand fifty and two. The children of Pashhur, 38 
a thousand two hundred forty and seven. The 39 
children of Harim, a thousand and seventeen. 
The Levites: the children of Jeshua and Kad- 4° 
miel, of the children of Hodaviah, seventy and 
four. The singers: the children of Asaph, an 41 
hundred twenty and eight. The children of the 42 
porters: the children of Shallum, the children of 
Ater, the children of Talmon, the children of 
Akkub, the children of Hatita, the children 
of Shobai, in all an hundred thirty and nine. 
The Nethinim: the children of Ziha, the children 43 
of Hasupha, the children of Tabbaoth ; the chil- 44 
dren of Keros, the children of Siaha, the children 


24 seq. The priests. The family of Jedaiah is ascribed to Sanasib (3:5 Enassibe) 1. 6. Eliashib, grandson of Jeshua 
and grandfather of Jaddua (N xii. 10-12); Meyer, 169; Batten, SBOZ,59. The omission of Eliashib in EN is more 
explicable (in view of the foreign alliance in N xiii. 4, 28) than its presence in Z. The reference to Jeshua may be due 
to insertion. Apart from this, it is noteworthy that there is little variation in the versions, perhaps an indication of the 


lateness of the list of the priests (SBOT Joc. cit.). 


26. The Levites. As regards the small number, it may be noticed that certain Levitical families, at all events, 
appear not to have been deported, so Henadad (see v. 58), and also the Korahites (Meyer, Jsvae/., 352 n. 5), see Meyer, 
Ent. 167, 177, Nikel, 86 (from another standpoint), and /utrod. § 5 (¢). 

29 seqq. The Nethinim. £ (but not (ἄπ, which is as usual corrected after the MT) adds ζζζα (? cf. Uthai, E viii. 14), 
Ketab (or Ketam, ct. N vii. 48 G84, and see Torrey, 89 seq., Bayer, 52), Chaseba (? cf. Chezib, Cozbi), Asara (see Azar, 
v.15, and cf. Hasrah, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22), Pharakim (see E Bi., 3686) and Cutha (? cf. the Cuthaeans, or, with Bayer, 


Sotai, E 55). 


36 
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30 sons of Labana, the sons of Aggaba, the sons of 
Acud, the sons of Uta, the sons of Ketab, the 
sons of Accaba, the sons of Subai, the sons of 
Anan, the sons of Cathua, the sons of Geddur, 

31 the sons of Jairus, the sons of Daisan, the sons of 
Noeba, the sons of Chaseba, the sons of Gazera, 
the sons of Ozias, the sons of Phinoe, the sons of 
Asara, the sons of Basthai, the sons of Asana, 
the sons of Maani, the sons of Naphisi, 

; the sons 
of Acub, the sons of Achipha, the sons of Asur, 

32 the sons of Pharakim, the sons of Basaloth, the 
sons of Meedda, the sons of Cutha, the sons of 
Charea, the sons of Barchus, the sons of Serar, 
the sons of Thomei, the sons of Nasi, the sons of 
Atipha. 

3 The. sons of the servants of Solomon: 
the sons of Assaphioth, the sons of Pharida, Η 
the 

sons of Jeeli, the sons of Lozon, the sons of 

34 Isdael, the sons of Saphuthi, the sons of Agia, 
the sons of Phacareth, the sons of Sabie, the sons 
of Sarothie, the sons of Masias, the sons of Gas, 
the sons of Addus, the sons of Subas, the sons of 
Apherra, the sons of Barodis, the sons of Saphat, 

35 the sons of Allon. ΑἹ] the temple-servants, and 
the sons of the servants of Solomon, were three 

36 hundred seventy and two. These came up from 
Thermeleth, and Thelersas, Charaathalan lead- 

37 ing them, and Allar; and they could not shew 
their families, nor their stock, how they were of 
Israel: the sons of Dalan the son of Ban, the 
sons of Nekodan, six hundred fifty and two. 

38 And of. the priests, they that usurped the office 
of the priesthood and were not found: the sons 
of Obdia, the sons of Akkos, the sons of Jaddus, 
who married Augia one of the daughters of 

39 Zorzelleus, and was called after his name. And 

when the description of the kindred of these men 

was sought in the register, and was not found, 
they were removed from executing the office of 
the priesthood: for unto them said Nehemias 
and Attharias, that they should not be partakers 
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of Padon ; the children of Lebanah, the children 45 
of Hagabah, the children of Akkub; the children 46 
of Hagab, the children of Shamlai, the children 
of Hanan; the children of Giddel, the children of 47 
Gahar, the children of Reaiah; the children of 48 
Rezin, the children of Nekoda, the children of 
Gazzam ; the children of Uzza, the children of 49 
Paseah, the children of Besai; the children of 50 - 
Asnah, the children of Meunim, the children of 
Nephisim ; the children of Bakbuk, the children 51 
of Hakupha, the children of Harhur; the chil- 52 
dren of Bazluth, the children of Mehida, the 
children of Harsha; 

the children of Barkos, the 53 
children of Sisera, the children of Temah; the 54 
children of Neziah, the children of Hatipha. 
The children of Solomon’s servants: the children 55 
of Sotai, the children of Hassophereth, the ‘chil- 
dren of Peruda; the children of Jaalah, the 56 
children of Darkon, the children of Giddel ; the 57 
children of Shephatiah, the children of Hattil, 
the children of Pochereth-hazzebaim, the chil- 
dren of Ami. 


All the Nethinim, and the chil- 58 
dren of Solomon’s servants, were three hundred 
ninety and two. And these were they. which 59 
went up from Tel-melah, Tel-harsha, Cherub, 
Addan, avd Immer: but they could not shew 
their fathers’ houses, and their seed, whether 
they were of Israel: the children of Delaiah, the 60 
children of Tobiah, the children of Nekoda, six 
hundred fifty and two. And of the children of 61 
the priests: the children of Habaiah, the children 
of Hakkoz, the children of Barzillai, which took 
a wife of the daughters of Barzillai the Gileadite, 
and was called after their name. These sought 62 
their register among those that were reckoned 
by genealogy, but they were not found: there- 
fore were they deemed polluted and put from 
the priesthood. And the Tirshatha said unto 63 
them, that they should not eat of the most holy 


_ 33 seq. Servants of Solomon. Z (but not (1) omits Sofaz, severs (with & of E-N) Pochereth-hazzebaim, and 
between the latter and Azz (E; N Amon, E Allon) inserts eight names, on which see £ 82. 


36. See the comm. Leading 
WN (NW) “head, leader’: but see v. 8 end. 


is apparently based upon a doublet of Ze/-harsha (NWN), as though connected with 


.37. Dalan, (ἃ acavy, MT Delaiah. Ban, marg. Baenan (G&*), but MT Tobiah (? cf. N vi. 17 seq., xiii. 4), though with 
the addition of Bova, EG®, N&4. Mehkoda(n), cf. v. 31.(E Noeba). 


38. And of the priests (similarly N 63), they that claimed . . . (οἱ ἐμποιούμενοι [&* peramor.] ἱερωσύνης). 


Obdia, 


Ezra 2 


G® Obbeia, N Hobaiah. The family of Hakkoz, according to the traditional view, had been legitimate (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 10), was now deposed, but was subsequently reinstated and held a prominent place (N iii. 4, 21, E viii. 33). If 
this list is of the time of Zerubbabel we must explain the retention of the name in N vii. 63 and its omission in N x,, xii. 
(cf. Kosters, 7%. 7., xxxi, 539). The passage has not the value set upon it (notably by Meyer, 170, who compares the 
Calebite Kos, 1 Chron. iv. 8; see also Jampel i, 313), but only shows that at some period the legitimacy of the family 
was evidently doubtful. ; 
the sons of Jaddus, apparently. Jaddua; note the variant text in E. : 
40. Attharias, i.e. the Tirshatha (cf. ix. 49). The verb (εἶπεν) is in the singular and ¢k" (see A.V. mg.) identifies the 
two. % reads only Nehemiah, and MT only the Zirshatha (cf. the variants in £ ix. 49). Even if the identification 
be due to a gloss (Fr., cf. Bayer, 53) it must serve a purpose (as in iv. 13, vi. 18), and it is only intelligible if the list 
belonged originally to the history of N’s age (see W. R. Smith, Zacy. Brit., oth ed., art. ‘ Haggai’, xi, 370; Harvey, 
Lxpos., 1893, vii. p. 440; Howorth, PSBA, xxiii, 309 seq.). The mitigated form of the decision in the MT is probably 
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of the holy things, till there arose up a high 

41 priest wearing Urim and Thummim. So all 
they of Israel, from twelve years old and up- 
ward, beside menservants and womenservants, 
were in number forty and two thousand three 

42 hundred and sixty. Their menservants and 
handmaids were seven thousand three hundred 
thirty and seven: the minstrels and singers, two 
hundred forty and five: 

43 four hundred thirty and 
five camels, seven thousand thirty and six horses, 
two hundred forty and five mules, five thousand 
five hundred twenty and five beasts of burden. 

44 And certain of the chief men of their families, 
when they came to the temple of God that is in 
Jerusalem, vowed to set up the house again in 

45 its own place according to their ability, and to 
give into the holy treasury of the works a thou- 
sand pounds of gold, five thousand of silver, and 
a hundred priestly vestments. 

46 And the priests 
and the Levites and they that were of the people 
dwelt in Jerusalem and the country; the holy 
singers also and the porters and all Israel in their 

. villages. 

47 But when the seventh month was at hand, 
and when the children of Israel were every man 
in his own place, they came all together with 
one consent into the broad place before the first 

48 porch which is toward the east. Then stood up 
Jesus the son of Josedek, and his brethren the 
priests, and Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, and 
his brethren, and made ready the altar of the 

49 God of Israel, to offer burnt sacrifices upon it, 
according as it is expressly commanded in the 
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things, till there stood up a priest with Urim 
and with Thummim. The whole congregation 64 
together was forty and two thousand three 
hundred and threescore, 


beside their menservants 65 
and their maidservants, of whom there were seven 
thousand three hundred thirty and seven: and 
they had two hundred singing men and singing 
women. Their horses were seven hundred thirty 66 
and six; their mules, two hundred forty and 
five; their camels, four hundred thirty and five; 6, 
theiy asses, six thousand seven hundred and. 
twenty. And some of the heads of fathers’ 68 
houses, when they came to the house of the 
Lord which is in Jerusalem, offered willingly for 
the house of God to set it up in its place: they 69 
gave after their ability into the treasury of the 
work threescore and one thousand darics of gold, 
and five thousand pound of silver, and one hun- 
dred priests’ garments. . So the priests, and the 70 
Levites, and some of the people, and the singers, 
and the porters, and the Nethinim, dwelt in their 
cities, and all Israel in their cities. 


And when the seventh month was come, and 8 1 
the children of Israel were in the cities, the 
people gathered themselves together as one 
man to Jerusalem. 

Then stood up Jeshua the 2 
son of Jozadak, and his brethren the priests, 
and Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and his 
brethren, and builded the altar of the God of 
Israel, to offer burnt offerings thereon, as it is 
written in the law of Moses the man of God. 


less original (Guthe, Bertholet, Jahn); instead of being removed, the priests are forbidden to share in the most holy 


things, which were restricted to the Aaronites. 
41. For the age-limit (also in Jos.) cf. Luke ii. 42. 
42. For the minstrels cf. v. 2 seq., and see Meyer, 192. 


43. The horses and mules are wanting in good MSS. of N. 

44 seq. E and E omit N vii. 70, which reters vaguely to the donations of the heads ‘to the work’ and mentions the 
gifts of the Tirshatha (i.e. Nehemiah, so (15), and also ib. 72, the gifts of the rest of the people, although the priestly 
garments are recorded. The emphasis upon the proposed building of the temple, natural in ZE, is wanting in N, 


although the record there professes to be taken from the history of the time of Zerubbabel (N vii. 5). 


For the view 


that ZE represent a less original form of the passage, see Meyer, 195; Wellh., GGW, 1895, p. 176; Nikel, 75 n. 1; 
Sellin, Stvd., 110; Guthe, SBOZ. For the general situation, cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 6 seqq. 

46. On the data of MT and the versions, see the comm. The mention of Jerusalem here and ix. 37 presupposes 
the completion of the rebuilding of the city; the omission in MT may be due to the context: in E, the city has not yet 
been restored, in N it is still poorly inhabited and barely ready. Elsewhere, in 1 Chron. ix. 2, N xi, 3. 20 there is 
a distinction between Jerusalem and the outside villages. In N xi. some of the ecclesiastical body dwell in the city (v. 21), 
but others live in the villages (N xii. 28 seq., cf. 1 Chron. ix. 16), and in N xiii. 10 Levites and singers have deserted 
and returned to their abodes. In 1 Chron. xiii. 2, 2 Chron. xxiii. 2, they are summoned, especially when new conditions 
are inaugurated, or when (xxix. 4) the temple-service is resumed (cf. the dedication of the walls, N xii. 27 seq.), or when 
fresh arrangements are made for them (2 Chron. xxxi. 19). 

The Rebuilding of the Altar and the Foundation of the Temple. v. 47-65 =E iii, cf. Jos. xi. 4 1-2. The 
description of the resumption of the Levitical service (cf. 1 Chron. xxiii. 31, 2 Chron. ii. 4, viii. 12 seq.) begins with 
the congregating of the exiles (now ‘the children of Israel’) in the seventh month. This is the first year of the return 
(cf. v. 56 [Cyrus] and the preliminary date v. 6 [Darius]). In || N vii. 73 4, viii. 1, it is the first year of N’s return 
(after the completion of the walls, vi. 15), and it introduces the Reading ot the Law, which in || £ ix. 37 ὁ, 38 seqq. 


is the sequel to the purging of the community (cf. probably Z v. 36-40 and the ailusions in vii. 6, 13). 


The scene of 


the assembly in v. 47 (cf. 2 Chron. xxix. 4, a story of the restoration of the Temple after some disaster, v. 9) presupposes 
the existence of the Temple, as in ix. 6 (E x. 9), 38 (N viii. 1), and, therefore, a later context in the history (cf. the later 


background of the preceding list). 


The MT has consequently altered the wording (see Bertholet, Guthe). 
38 
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50 book of Moses the man of God. And certain 
were gathered unto them out of the other nations 
of the land, and they erected the altar upon its 
own place, because all the nations of the land 
were at enmity with them, and oppressed them ; 
and they offered sacrifices according to the time, 
and burnt offerings to the Lord both morning 

51 and evening. Also they held the feast of taber- 
nacles, as it is commanded in the law, and offered 
sacrifices daily, as was meet : : 


52 and after that, the 
continual oblations, and the sacrifices of the 
sabbaths, and of the new moons, and of all the 
consecrated feasts. 

53 And all they that had made 
any vow to God began to offer sacrifices to God 
from the new moon of the seventh month, 
although the temple of God was not yet built. 

54 And they gave money unto the masons and 

55 Carpenters; and meat and drink, and cars unto 
them of Sidon and Tyre, that they should bring 
cedar trees from Libanus, avd convey them in 
floats to the haven of Joppa, according to the 
commandment which was written for them by 

56 Cyrus king of the Persians. And in the second 
year after his coming to the temple of God at 
Jerusalem, in the second month, began Zorobabel 
the son of Salathiel, and Jesus the son of Josedek, 
and their brethren, and the priests the Levites, 
and all they that were come unto Jerusalem out 

57 of the captivity: and they laid the foundation of 
the temple of God on the new moon of the second 
month, in the second year after they were come 

58 to Jewry and Jerusalem. And they appointed 
the Levites from twenty years old over the works 


50. upon its own place; cf. E R.V. mg. 22 215 place. 
And certain . 
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And they set the altar upon its base; for fear 3 
was upon them because of the people of the 
countries: and they offered burnt offerings 
thereon unto the Lord, even burnt offerings 
morning and evening. 

And they kept the feast 4 
of tabernacles, as it is written, and offered the 
daily burnt offerings by number, according to 
the ordinance, as the duty of every day required ; 
and afterward the continual burnt offering, and 5 
the offerings of the new moons, and of all the set 
feasts of the Lord that were consecrated, and of 
every one that willingly offered a freewill offering 
unto the Lord. From the first day of the seventh 6 
month began they to offer burnt offerings unto 
the Lord: but the foundation of the temple of 
the Lord was not yet laid. 

They gave money 7 
also unto the masons, and to the carpenters; and 
meat, and drink, and oil, unto them of Zidon, 
and to them of Tyre, to bring cedar trees from 
Lebanon to the sea, unto Joppa, according to 
the grant that they had of Cyrus king of Persia. 

Now in the second year of their coming unto 8 
the house of God at Jerusalem, in the second 
month, began Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, 
and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and the rest of 
their brethren the priests and the Levites, and 
all they that were come out of the captivity unto 
Jerusalem ; 


and appointed the Levites, from 
twenty years old and upward, to have the over- 


. and because 811... . are doublets (i om. the latter), MT has only for fear .. . countries 


(ΟΞ represented in LZ by O'N2; Ek? om, the clause). £’s reading finds parallels in 1 Macc. v. 1-2, and possibly 
N iv. 12 (MT wv. 6), where the enemy come up against the builders (see comm.) 

oppressed (κατίσχυσαν), may point to PIN ‘and they strengthened themselves’ (see Berth.), or P30" ‘and they 
[the foreigners] strengthened them’ (Ewald, 101 ἢ. 4; Bayer 25 compares v. 66). 

to the Lord and according to the time (% om.) are based on doublets in && (κύριος, καιρός); for the sacrifices, 


cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 40. 
αὐτοῖς ἀπεχθανομένων. 


Jos. ὃ 76 reads simply ταῦτα δὲ ποιοῦντες οὐκ ἦσαν ἐν ἡδονῇ τοῖς προσχωρίοις ἔθνεσιν πάντων 


52. sabbaths ; appropriate, see Num. xxviii. 9 seq.; 2 Chron. ii. 4, viii. 13. 


53. seventh month, mg. first (G*). 


although ..., Jos. ὃ 78: ‘they also began the building of the temple. MT Zaid; for the use of 10’, see E iii, 10, 


2 Chron. iii. 3, xxiv. 27 (R.V. mg.). 
55. Cf. 2 Chron. ii. 8-10, 15 seq. 


cars (MT and & οἵ), χάρα (G® ἢ ANDY for f2W), kappa (A) kapva (L), καρπούς (58), xapda, &c., &c. &? explains 
Jos. ὃ 78 τοῖς re Σιδωνίοις ἡδὺ Kai κοῦφον ἦν, &c., and cum gaudio et dederunt carra(ct.A.V.). The grant in question is 


referred to only in the decree of Darius (iv. 48, cf. N ii. 8, Artaxerxes). 


Jos. here and in vw. 71 characteristically com- 


bines Cyrus and Darius on the lines of iv. 57 (D. commands what had been commanded by C.). But, apart from other 
questions, was Cyrus in a position to make this grant (Ryle, 43)? 
56. A new paragraph, note the order Zer. and Jeshua (contrast v. 48), and the parentage (see v. 68 and vi. 2). 
second year, &k (which is often corrected after MT) and 3.5 add ‘of Darius’ (but EG" τῆς ἐλεύσεως αὐτῶν εἰς τὸν 


οἶκον . . .) in agreement with Haggai and Zechariah; see Jutvod. p. 16 (foot). 
the priests the Levites, ¢k' inserts γα with MT, cf. v. 63. 


For the second month cf. τ Kings vi. 1. 


58. For the age-limit of the Levites, cf. the secondary passages 1 Chron. xxiii. 24, 27; 2 Chron. xxxi. 17-19. The 


Ezra 3 


reference to the oversight of the works presupposes the statement in v. 57 which is wanting in MT. E wv. 9 is very 
confused and the names of the Levites are severed; £ has doublets, and Jos. ὃ 79 points to the reading ‘ Kadmiel the 
brother of Judah (= Hodaviah, E ii. 40) the son of Amminadab’; see Bayer, 64 seq. Meyer observes that the Levites 
of Henadad (wanting in the preceding register) apparently were not of exilic origin ; see on v. 26. 
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of the Lord. Then stood up Jesus, and his sons 
and brethren, and Kadmiel his brother, and the 
sons of Jesus, Emadabun, and the sons of Joda 
the son of Iliadun, and their sons and brethren, 
all the Levites, with one accord setters forward 
of the business, labouring to advance the works 
in the house of God. So the builders builded 
59 the temple of the Lord. And the priests stood 
arrayed in their vestments with musical instru- 
ments and trumpets, and the Levites the sons 
60 of Asaph with their cymbals, singing songs of 
thanksgiving, and praising the Lord, after the 
61 order of David king of Israel. And they sang 
aloud, praising the Lord in songs of thanks- 
giving, because his goodness and his glory are 
62 for ever in all Israel. And all the people 
sounded trumpets, and shouted with a loud 
voice, singing songs of thanksgiving unto the 
Lord for the rearing up of the house of the 
63 Lord. Also of the priests the Levites, and of 
the heads of their families, the ancients who 
had seen the former house came to the building 
of this with lamentation and great weeping. 
64 But many with trumpets and joy shouted with 
65 loud voice, insomuch that the people heard not 
the trumpets for the weeping of the people: for 
the multitude sounded marvellously, so that it 
was heard afar off. 
66 Wherefore when the enemies of the tribe of 
Judah and Benjamin heard it, they came to 
know what that noise of trumpets should mean. 
67 And they perceived that they that were of the 
captivity did build the temple unto the Lord, 
68 the God of Israel. So they went to Zorobabel 
and Jesus, and to the chief men of the families, 
and said unto them, We will build together 
69 with you. For we likewise, as ye, do obey 
your Lord, and do sacrifice unto him from the 


59. stood, so & and some MSS. of the MT. 
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sight of the work of the house of the Lord. Then 9 
stood Jeshua with his sons .and his brethren, 
Kadmiel and his sons, the sons of Judah, to- 
gether, to have the oversight of the workmen in 
the house of God: the sons of Henadad, with 
their sons and their brethren the Levites. 

And το 
when the builders laid the foundation of the 
temple of the Lord, they set the priests in their 
apparel with trumpets, and the Levites the sons 
of Asaph with cymbals, to praise the Lord, after 
the order of David king of Israel. 

And they 
sang one to another in praising and giving thanks 
unto the Lord, saying, For he is good, for his 
mercy exdureth for ever toward Israel. And all 
the people shouted with a great shout, when they 
praised the Lord, because the foundation of the 
house of the Lord was laid. 


= 


ω 


But many of the 
priests and Levites and heads of fathers’ houses, 
the old men that had seen the first house, when 
the foundation of this house was laid before their 
eyes, wept with a loud voice; and many shouted 
aloud for joy: so that the people could not dis- 
cern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise 
of the weeping of the people: for the people 
shouted with a loud shout, and the noise was 
heard afar off. . 

Now when the adversaries of Judah and41 
Benjamin heard that the children of the cap- 
tivity builded a temple unto the Lord, the God 
of Israel ; 


nN 


then they drew near to Zerubbabel, 
and to the heads of fathers’ ouses, and said 
unto them, Let us build with you: for we seek 
your God, as ye do; and we do sacrifice unto 
him since the days of Esar-haddon king of 


61. For the refrain see 2 Chron. v. 13, and especially Jer. xxxiii. 10 seq., a prophecy of the repopulating of the desert 
land (cf. v. 7 seq.), which is followed by the promise of the ideal king (vv. 14-18). ; 


62. sounded, shouted, apparently doublets of 1°"; 
63. came (i.e. D'N3), but MT many (0°34) is wanting. 
the former house. . 
eyes; cf. Hagg. ii. 3 (Darius). 
cf. Neh. xii. 43. 


cf. v. 64 seq. 


. E R.V. mg. the first house standing on its foundation, when this house was before their 
For the mingling of joy and sorrow cf. & ix. 50-4, and for the last words of v. 65, 


The Samaritan opposition. v. 66-73 = E iv. 1-5, 24; cf. Jos. xi. 4 3-4, §§ 84-8. The result of the opposition 


Ezra 8 


indicates that there could have been no large return of exiles fortified with the decree of a generous king. Jos. (xi. 2 1), 
and many modern scholars attempt to explain the success of the opponents, but the Sachau-papyri from Elephantine 
prove that, whatever may have been the case with Cyrus, Cambyses was ready to assist the Jews. Moreover, Haggai 
and Zechariah do not refer to any persisting opposition of the kind here implied, and, according to the former, when 
the Temple was ultimately taken in hand in the reign of Darius, not external history, but the desire to remove the 
distress caused by the failure of the rains was the main factor. The term ‘enemies’ (v. 66) is applied prospectively 
(Reuss), and, as Ewald (103 n. 4) remarks, ‘this severe designation only belongs to the later period in which the mutual 
hostility of the neighbours on either side had quite broken out. In fact the situation in 66 seqq. has many untrust- 
worthy features (so even Meyer, 119 seqq., 124 seqq.; Cornill, Zz¢rod. 252), and the proposal of Rothstein (15, 20) to 
ascribe 47-55 and 56-73 @ to the reigns of Cyrus and Darius respectively, though insufficient in itself, illustrates the 
difficulties. Indeed, all the indications point to an initial absence of Samaritan hostility (see Davies, 81), and there 
are some striking resemblances between the details here and in N ii., iv., vi., the relation between v. 68 seq. and N ii. 20 
being especially interesting. See Jutrod.§ 5 a, ὦ, e (end). 
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days of Asbasareth the king of the Assyrians, 
who brought us hither. Then Zorobabel and 
Jesus and the chief men of the families of Israel 
said unto them, It is not for you to build the 
house unto the Lord our God. We ourselves 
alone will build unto the Lord of Israel, accord- 
ing as Cyrus the king of the Persians hath 
commanded us. But the heathen of the land 
lying heavy upon the inhabitants of Judza, and 
holding them strait, hindered their building ; 
and by their secret plots, and popular persuasions 
and commotions, they hindered the finishing of 
the building all the time that king Cyrus lived: 


so they were hindered from building for the 


space of two years, until the reign of Darius. 


Now in the second year of the reign of Darius, 
Aggzus and Zacharias the son of Addo, the 


69. Asbasareth (G4), mg. Aséacaphath (B and partly 55), but L ayopdav; see Torrey, 169 n. 


Assyria, which brought us up hither. : 

° But Zerub- 
babel, and Jeshua, and the rest of the heads of. 
fathers’ Louses of Israel, said unto them, Ye have 
nothing to do with us to build an house unto our 
God; but we ourselves together will build unto 
the Lord, the God of Israel, as king Cyrus the 
king of Persia hath commanded us. 
people of the land weakened the hands of 
the people of Judah, and troubled them in 


Ezra 4 


3 


Then the 4 


building, and hired counsellors against them, 5 


to frustrate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus 
king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius 
king of Persia. 


Then ceased the work of the 24 


house of God which. is at Jerusalem; and it 
ceased unto the second year of the reign of 
Darius king of Persia. 

Now the prophets, Haggai the 
Zechariah the son of Iddo, prophesied unto the 


Jos. has Shal- 


prophet, and 51 


maneser (cf. E iv. 10 && and Tobit 1.) ; he ascribes the origin of the Samaritans to Cutha and Media (ὃ 85, cf. ὃ 19), . 
and, in his version of v. 71 (where Cyrus and Darius are associated), allows them and other peoples to come to, Jerusalem. 
for worship (similarly xviii. 2 2). : 

70. for you, mg. for us and you (G4, 25). ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 

71. alone; E ¢ogether, which would be more appropriate in E iv. 2. For the spirit of the reply, cf. Neh. ii. 20 and 
see 2 Chron. xiii. 5-12, xxv. 7, and 2 Kings xvii. 7-41, xviii. 12. 

72 seq. lying heavy, ἐπικοιμώμενα (BA), ἐπικοινωνοῦντα (L), gentes autem terrae guae commixtae erant (35), ‘that 
were set over them’ (ὦ). Fr. conj. ἐπικείμενα. a. 

holding them strait (πολιορκοῦντες), mg. besieging them. ; 

by their secret plots, &c., mg. leading the people astray in counsel and raising commotions: καὶ βουλὰς (ém-. 
βουλάς, A) καὶ δημαγωγοῦντες (-as, B8>; δημαγωγίας, AL) καὶ συστάσεις (ἐπιστάσεις, L) ποιούμενοι. See further, Moulton,,. 
ZATW, xx. 1 seq. The language (E v. 4 seq.) implies that the Jews were slandered at the Persian court (Ryle, 
Bertholet) ; the whole situation is illustrated by Neh. ii. 19 seq., iv., vi. ; ; ; 

73. for the space of two years; the MT is correctly reproduced in £ ii. 30; see Introd. p.17 ¢. Jos. (δ 89), who 
has filled in the gap between £ ii. 15 and 16 (ὃ 19) and consistently placed £ v. in the reign of Darius (who carries 
out the wish of Cyrus), refers to the new opposition (as in the days of Cyrus and Cambyses), ignores the actual 
cessation and the fresh “beginning ’ (Z vi. 2), and passes on to the visit of Tattenai. - 


The rebuilding and completion of the Temple in the reign of Darius. vi.-vii. = E v.-vi.; cf Jos. xi. 4 1-8, whose 
treatment of the material is highly instructive. (4) In MT the narrative, apart from Evi. 19-22, is, like E iv. 8-24, in 
Aramaic, and the dialect, though in close agreement with Eg.-Aram.-papyri of the fifth cent., is certainly later; see 
Bevan, Daniel, 34; T. Néldeke, Excy. Brit. xxiv.624; A. Kamphausen, ib. 1olo ἢ. 1; Driver, Zz¢. 504, 515; Torrey, 
161 seqq. The excerpts show some traces of Jewish colouring and of compilation and adjustment (see £ vi. 8, 18, 23, 
26, 33), and the whole concludes with an account, in the chronicler’s style, of the dedication of the Temple. To what 
extent reshaping and revision have been effected is of course uncertain (see Torrey, 142 seqq.). £ is especially note- 
worthy for its doublets (vi. 5, 10, 12, 15, 28, see further Marq. 44 seq.), perplexing paraphrases (e.g. vi. 19 seq., 26 seqq.), 
and for a few interesting material variations (see vi. 4, 18, 26 seq., 32, vii. 1 seq., 5 Seq., 9). 

_ (δ) The narrative represents a zealous satrap anxious to ascertain whether the Jews had really received permission 
from Cyrus to rebuild the temple. His procedure is quite formal (cf. E iv. 8 seqq., contrast N. iv., vi.), and Darius, having 
found the ‘memorandum’ of Cyrus, not only confirms that king’s permission, but goes further in his benevolence. 
Such a representation agrees with the traditional friendliness of Darius (see also vi. 26), but utterly conflicts with his own 
decree already given in Hiv. The wording does not suggest that the Jews, whether before or after the intervention of 
Darius, were rewarded for any act of loyalty, e.g. abstinence from the intrigues at his succession. Nor does it point 
to any serious Samaritan hostility (see Kosters, 7%. 7. xxxi. 545 seq.; Meyer, 124; Sellin, Sev. 88). In thus agreeing 
with Hag. and Zech. it also does not state that the Jewish builders were exiles from Babylon (Kosters, 26; contrast the 
explicit E iv. 12; see on £ vi. 5,18). Both sources agree, moreover, in dating the founding of the Temple in the second 
year of Darius (see on vi. 1 seq.), and this narrative, implying that the building was in course of erection, might be 
taken to refer to a slightly later date. 

(¢) It throws’ another light upon the decree of Cyrus (vi. 17-20, 24-26, see ii. 1 seqq.). It confirms the return of 
the vessels (contrast iv. 44, 57), but gives prominence to Sheshbazzar (cf. E i.) and not: to Zerubbabel (E iii., see on 
E vi. 18 seq.). These two are identified by harmonists (see 18, 27, 29), but to the latter alone do the independent 
prophecies ascribe the commencement and completion of the Temple (see /z¢vod. § 4, 11). In addition to this, while 
vi. I seq. relate the ‘beginning’ by Zer. and Jeshua, the context combines the representation. of continuous operations 
since the return of Sheshbazzar (E v. 16) with a complete cessation (iv. 24) which is attributed to the decree of a Persian 
king. See further Jvévod. ὃ 6. On the text, see.also Torrey, 189 seqq., 201 seqq. : 

1 seq. The opening verses agree with Hag. in the date of the beginning of the building, yet not ‘before a stone 
was laid upon a stone’ (Hag. ii. 15), but after a complete cessation (E iv. 24).; contrast, however, v. 20 below. 

Addo, mg. Eddin (&*). A priest Zechariah son of Iddo is mentioned in the time of Joiakim the son of Jeshua 
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prophets, prophesied unto the Jews in Jewry 
and Jerusalem; in the name of the Lord, the 

2 God of Israel, prophesied they unto them. Then 
stood up Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, and 
Jesus the son of Josedek, and began to build 
the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, the prophets 
of the Lord being with them, azd helping them. 

3 At the same time came unto them Sisinnes the 
governor of Syria and Pheenicia, with Sathra- 
buzanes and his companions, and said unto them, 

4 By whose appointment do ye build this house 
and this roof, and perform all the other things? 
and who are the builders that perform these 
things? 


Nevertheless the elders of the Jews 

obtained favour, because the Lord had visited 

6 the captivity; and they were not hindered from 

building, until such time as communication was 

made unto Darius concerning them, and _ his 
answer signified. 

7 The copy of the letter which Sisinnes, governor 
of Syria and Phcenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, with 
their companions, the rulers in Syria and Phcenicia, 
wrote and sent unto Darius; 


8 To king Darius, 
greeting: Let all things be known unto our lord 
the king, that being come into the country of 
Judza, and entered into the city of Jerusalem, 
we found in the city of Jerusalem the elders of 

9 the Jews that were of the captivity building a 
house unto the Lord, great avd new, of hewn 

ro and costly stones, with timber laid in the walls. 
And those works are done with great speed, and 
the work goeth on prosperously in their hands, 
and with all glory and diligence is it accom- 


I ESDRAS 6. 1-10 


Jews that were in Judah and Jerusalem ; in the 
name of the God of Israel prophesied they unto 
them. Then rose up Zerubbabel the son of 2 
Shealtiel, and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and 
began to build the house of God which is at 
Jerusalem; and with them were the prophets of 
God, helping them. 

At the same time came to 3 
them Tattenai, the governor beyond the river, 
and Shethar-bozenai, and their companions, and 
said thus unto them, Who gave you a decree to 
build this house, and to finish this wall? 

Then 4 
spake we unto them after this manner, What are 
the names of the men that make this building? 
But the eye of their God was upon the elders of 5 
the Jews, and they did not make them cease, till 
the matter should come to Darius, and then 
answer should be returned by letter concerning it. 


The copy of the letter that Tattenai, the 6 
governor beyond the river, and Shethar-bozenai, 
and his companions the Apharsachites, which 
were beyond the river, sent unto Darius the 
king: they sent a letter unto him, wherein was 7 
written thus; Unto Darius the king, all peace. 
Be it known unto the king, that we went into 8 
the province of Judah, . 


to the house of the great 
God, which is builded with great stones, and 
timber is laid in the walls, and this work goeth 
on with diligence and prospereth in their hands. 


Ezra 5 


(N. xii. 16); but the family of Iddo, though among the priests in N. xii. 4, is not named in the great list (E ii., &c.). 

Did the four families in E ii. 36-9 suddenly expand into the twenty-two in Neh. xii. 1-7 or the twenty-four in 1 Chron. 

xxiv., or were the latter incorporated into four great classes? On the traditional view some explanation is necessary. 
unto them (ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς), E, R.V. mg. which was upon them, cf. Jer. xv. τό. 

3. On the identification of the names (UStani, a prefect of Transpotamia temp. Darius, or Taddanu a Bab. name; 
and Mithrabuzanes, or perhaps Satibarzanes), see the comment. and Torrey,172. £’s Sisinnes, though probably 
incorrect, is a thoroughly authentic name and typical of the cleverness of the translator. 

his (E ¢keir) companions. On the variation in the possessive pronoun, see Guthe, SBOT. 

4. roof, E wall, NIWA (& χορηγία, ‘charges’ in & iv. 54 seq.). The readings represent (so Torrey, 175 seq.) δὲ λὲξ 
(iggara ‘root’, agra ‘ pay’), cf. NAN ‘shrine, temple’, in the Aram. papyri from Egypt (Sayce and Cowley, E 14 J 6, 
Sachau I, 6, &c.). ΝΣ δ, also in Sachau I, 11, denotes some part of a temple, whether fore-court (Sach.), colonnade 
(Torrey), or the temple as a whole (see Haupt, Delitzsch, SBOT, 34, 63, Nikel 130 ἢ. 2, Jampel i. 494). Jos. (ὃ 89) 
finds a reference to the porticoes (στοαί, see on vii. 9) and the walls of the city. Was N78 altered in MT because of 
its heathen associations? Cf. its use in the Targums of a heathen altar, and the Bab. e#ur; cf. also the distinction 
observed in MT between {713 and 7193. 


and who. E ‘then spake we’ (& ὁ ‘then spake they’), an actual quotation from the report, cf. ib. 9 seq, 
5. the captivity (cf. ἘΠῚ), and see vv. 8, 27 seq.; based upon a doublet *2Y ‘elders [of]’ and °3¥ ‘captivity’. 
7. & ‘The copy of the letter which he (€" ‘ they’) wrote unto D. and sent: Sis., the governor, &c., to king Darius 
greeting’ (cf. 1). i 
7 seq. Let all things . . . 3.5 combines this with the reading of E. 
our lord the king, rightly, cf. 21 seq,, ii. 17 seq. 
The reference to the arrival at Jerusalem and the discovery is quite appropriate (Marq., 46 seq.); MT has 
apparently condensed. ξ 
9. new, apparently based upon v. 25, where it represents MT 7M an error for 1M ‘one’; the doublet combines 
both corrigendum and correctum (see Berth. xvi. seq., 24). ᾿ 
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11 plished. Then asked we these elders, saying, 
By whose commandment build ye this house, 
12 and lay the foundations of these works? There- 
fore, to the intent that we might give knowledge 
unto thee by writing who were the chief doers, 
we questioned them, and we required of them 
13 the names in writing of their principal men. So 
they gave us this answer, We are the servants of 
14 the Lord which made heaven and earth. And 
as for this house, it was builded many years ago 
by a king of Israel great and strong, and was 
15 finished. But when our fathers sinned against 
the Lord of Israel which is in heaven, and pro- 
voked him unto wrath, he gave them over into 
the hands of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, 
16 king of the Chaldeans; and they pulled down 
the house, and burned it, and carried away the 
17 people captives unto Babylon. But in the first 
year that Cyrus reigned over the country of 
Babylon, king Cyrus wrote to build up this 
18 house. And the holy vessels of gold and of 
silver, that Nabuchodonosor had carried away 
out of the house at Jerusalem, and had set up in 
his own temple, those Cyrus the king brought 
forth again out of the temple in Babylonia, and 
they were delivered to Zorobabel and to Sana- 
bassarus the governor, 
19 with commandment that 
he should carry away all these vessels, and put 


them in the temple at Jerusalem; and that the. 


temple of the Lord should be built in its place. 
20 Then Sanabassarus, being come hither, laid the 
foundations of the house of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem ; and from that time to this being still 
a-building, it is not yet fully ended. 
’ Now there- 
fore, if it seem good, O king, let search be made 
among the royal archives of our lord the king 
22 that are in Babylon: and if it be found that the 
building of the house of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem hath been done with the consent of 
king Cyrus, and it seem good unto our lord the 
king, let him signify unto us thereof. 
23 Then commanded king Darius to seek among 
the archives that were laid up at Babylon: 


21 


and 


I ESDRAS 6. 11-23 


Then asked we those elders, and said unto them 9 


thus, Who gave you a decree to build this house, 


and to finish this wall? We asked them their τὸ 
names also, to certify thee, that we might write 
the names of the men that were at the head of 
them. 

And thus they returned us answer, say- I! 
ing, We are the servants of the God of heaven 
and earth, and build the house that was builded 
these many years ago, which a great king of 
Israel builded and finished. 

But after that our 12 
fathers had provoked the God of heaven unto 
wrath, he gave them into the hand of Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon, the Chaldean, who 
destroyed this house, and carried the people away 
into Babylon. 

But in the first year of Cyrus 13 
king of Babylon, Cyrus the king made a decree to 
build this house of God. 

And the gold and 14 
silver vessels also of the house of God, which 
Nebuchadnezzar took out of the temple that 
was in Jerusalem, and brought them into the 
temple of Babylon, those did Cyrus the king 
take out of the temple of Babylon, and they 
were delivered unto one whose name was Shesh- 
bazzar, whom he had made governor; and he 15 
said unto him, Take these vessels, go, put them 
in the temple that is in Jerusalem, and let the 
house of God be builded in its place. 

Then 16 
came the same Sheshbazzar, and laid the found- 
ations of the house of God which isin Jerusalem : 
and since that time even until now hath it been 
in building, and yet it is not completed. Now 17 
therefore, if it seem good to the king, let there be 
search made in the king’s treasure house, which 
is there at Babylon, whether it be so, that 
a decree was made of Cyrus the king to build 
this house of God at Jerusalem, and let the king 
send his pleasure to us concerning this matter. 


Ezra 6 


Then Darius the king made a decree, and! 
search was made in the house of the archives, 
where the treasures were laid up in Babylon. 
And there was found at Achmetha, in the palace 2 


13. the Lord which made (τοῦ κτίσαντος), cf. 2 Chron, ii. 12 (ἐποίησεν) and the quotation in Eupolemos (ἔκτισεν), 
second cent. B.c. (Swete, /utrod. 370; Torrey, 82); also Jer. x. 11 and the late Gen. xiv. 19 R.V. mg. 


15. Lord ... heaven. A conflate reading. 


Note that even the Aram. source presents the later and inaccurate form of the name Nebuchadrezzar. 


18. his own temple, cf. ii. 10. 


and to Sanabassarus (mg. Sabanassarus). Some MSS. omit azd; this and the sequel (‘that Ae should carry’) 


Ezra 5 


indicate that the attempt has been made to identify Sheshbazzar (E i.) with the more prominent Zerubbabel (Nikel, 
42 Ὦ. 1, 45). Note the introduction of the latter in vv. 27, 29. 

E ‘whom he had made’. . ., but G4 ‘to the treasurer . .. who was over the treasury’, This must refer not 
to Shesh., but to Mithredath (E i. 8) whom Jos. combines with Zer. here (ὃ 92, cf. ib. xi. g §§ 11, 14), although in his 
version of £ 20, 26, he mentions only Shesh. The allusion to the treasury may be supported by E v. 17, vi. 1. That 
the texts are not in their original form is obvious. 

19. all these vessels, mg. zhe same (&*). 
21. of our lord (Κυρίου), i" %, curiously ‘of Cyrus’ (so A.V.). 
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so at Ecbatana the palace, which is in the 
country of Media, there was found a roll where- 

24in these things were recorded. In the first 
year of the reign of Cyrus king Cyrus com- 
manded to build up the house of the Lord 
which is in Jerusalem, where they do sacrifice 

25 with continual fire: whose height shall be sixty 
cubits, and the breadth sixty cubits, 


; with three 
rows of hewn stones, and one row of new wood 
of that country; and the expenses thereof to 

26 be given out of the house of king Cyrus: and 
that the holy vessels of the house of the Lord, 
both of gold and silver, that Nabuchodonosor 
took out of the house at Jerusalem, and carried 
away to Babylon, should be restored to the 
house at Jerusalem, and be set in the place 
where they were before. 

24 _ And also he com- 
manded that Sisinnes the governor of Syria 
and Pheenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, and their 
companions, and those which were appointed 
rulers in Syria and Phcenicia, should be careful 
not to meddle with the place, but suffer Zoro- 
babel, the servant of the Lord, and governor of 
Judzea, and the elders of the Jews, to build that 

28 house of the Lord in its place. And I also do 
command to have it built up whole again ; and 
that they look diligently to help those that be 
of the captivity of Judza, till the house of the 


29 Lord be finished: and that out of the tribute of | 


Ccelesyria and Phoenicia a portion be carefully 
given these men for the sacrifices of the Lord, 
that ts, to Zorobabel the governor, for bullocks, 
30 and rams, and lambs; and also corn, salt, wine, 
and oil, and that continually every year without 
further question, according as the’ priests that 
be in Jerusalem shall signify to be daily spent : 


that is in the province of Media, a roll, and 
therein was thus written for a record. 


Ezra 6 


In the 3 


first year of Cyrus the king, Cyrus the king 
made a decree ; Concerning the house of God at 
Jerusalem, let the house be builded, the place 
where they offer sacrifices, and let the founda- 
tions thereof be strongly laid; the height thereof 
threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof three- 


score cubits; with three rows of great stones, 4 


and a row of new timber: and let the expenses 
be given out of the king’s house: 


and also let 5 


the gold and siiver vessels of the house of God, 
which Nebuchadnezzar took forth out of the 


‘temple which is at Jerusalem, and brought unto 


Babylon, be restored, and. brought again unto the 
temple which is at Jerusalem, every one to its 
place, and thou shalt put them in the house of 


God. Now therefore, Tattenai, governor beyond 6 


the river, Shethar-bozenai, and your companions 
the Apharsachites, which are beyond the river, 
be ye far from thence : 


let the work of this house 4 


of God alone; let the governor of the Jews and 
the elders of the Jews build this house of God in 


its place. Moreover I make a decree what ye 8 


. shall do to these elders of the Jews for the build- 


ing of this house of God: 


that of the king’s 
goods, even of the tribute beyond the river, 
expenses be given with all diligence unto these 
men, that they be not hindered. And that 
which they have need of, both young bullocks, 
and rams, and lambs, for burnt offerings to the 
God of heaven, wheat, salt, wine, and oil, 
according to the word of the priests which are 


23. roll (G4, Jos.), mg. dlace (GF HS), a confusion of τόμος and τόπος. The ‘memorandum’ (72) recalls the 12] 
(Sach. Pap. 111) relating to the rebuilding of the Jewish sanctuary at Elephantine. The fact that the roll was sought 
for at Babylon but found at Ecbatana points to some condensation in the narrative. 

24. continual fire. A slight change of the MT supported by most scholars. 

25. Jos. (δ 99) applies these measurements to the altar, although in xi.1 3 (see below on v. 26) he rightly refers them 


to the Temple. : : 


one row of new wood (similarly Jos.) of that country, ‘one’ and ‘new’ are doublets, (see v. 9), and ‘ country’ 


9 


seems to be some confusion of the Heb. ?8 (land) and Τὰ (cedar), so Jahn; or of the Aram. J" (land) and YX (wood), 
so Marq. For the details see 1 Kings vi. 36, vii. 12. ἢ 

26. Note the changes of person and number in MT (E 6 has 2.617 companions). The compiler turns the decree of 
Cyrus into a command to Shesh. (and thou shalt place), and then passes on to the commands of Darius (see Meyer, 47); 
a clear case of compilation. £, however, takes E 6 to belong to the old decree, and Jos. actually attributes the whole 
(to the end of v. 33) to Cyrus, which Darius (as in v. 34) simply endorses. Hence, in his history of Cyrus, Jos. (xi. 1 3) 
gives a lengthy decree on these lines in the form of a letter to Tattenai and Shethar-bozenai, an interesting and 
instructive example of history-making. ; 

27. the servant of the Lord. Jos. (ὃ 101) ‘the servants of God (cf. v. 13), the Jews and their leaders’, Here 
and in Ὁ. 29 Zer. appears to be due to later insertion (Jos, omits) ; perhaps the translator misunderstood N73) (‘ work’) 
in the MT, where &x? om. ‘ the governor (¢k*" governors, or leaders) of the Jews and’. In Ev. 5, 9, vi. 8, 14 only the 
‘elders of the Jews’ are mentioned; see Guthe, SBOT. 

28. 7 . . . finished, a natural limitation, cf. iv. 51, and the stipulation in N ii.6; with MT cf. the free hand given, 
to Ezra (E vii.). : 

29. of the Lord ..., cf. 85; G76 κυρίῳ (G+ τοῦ, cf. Dan. vi. 26, Bel and Dragon, 41) Zop. ἐπάρχῳ (G" om.). 

30. question, a misunderstanding (as in E@k) of by, as though from 2X, 
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81 that drink offerings. ‘may be made to the Most 
High God for the king and for his children, and 
that they may pray ‘for their lives. 

32 And that 

aémaianament be given that whosoever: shall 

transgress, yea, or neglect anything herein 
written, out of his own Aouse shall a tree be 
taken, and he thereon be hanged, and all his 

33 goods seized for the king. The Lord therefore, 
whose name is there called upon, utterly destroy 
every king and nation, that shall stretch out his 
hand to hinder or endamage that house of the 

34 Lord in Jerusalem. I. Darius the king have 

ordained that according unto these things it be 

done with diligence. 

Then Sisinnes the governor of Ccelesyria and 
Phoenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, with their com- 
panions, following the commandments of king 
2 Darius, did very carefully oversee the holy works, 

assisting the elders of the Jews and rulers of the 

3 temple. And so the holy works prospered, while 

Aggeus and Zacharias the prophets prophesied. 


“τ 


4 And they finished these things by the command- 
ment of the Lord, the God of Israel, and with the 
consent of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes, kings 

5 of the Persians. And thus was the house finished . 
by the three and twentieth day of the month 

6 Adar, in the sixth year of king Darius. And the 
children of Israel, the priests, and the Levites, 
and the other that were of the captivity, that were 
added προ them, did according to the things 

ἡ written in the book of Moses. And to the dedica- 
tion of the temple of the Lord they offered a 
hundred bullocks, two hundred rams, four hun- 


6. 31—7. 7 
at Jerusalem, let it be given them day by 
day without fail: that they may offer sacri- 
fices of sweet savour unto the God of heaven, 
and pray for the life of the king, and of his sons. 
Also I have made a decree, that whosoever 
shall alter this word, let a beam be pulled 
out from his house, and let him be lifted up 
and fastened thereon; and let his house be 
made a dunghill for this τ 
eS and the God that 
hath caused his name to dwell there overthrow 
all kings and peoples, that shall put forth their 
hand to alter the same, to τας this house of 
God which is at Jerusalem. I Darius have 
made a decree; let it be done with all dili- 
gence, 

Then Tattenai, the governor beyond the river, 
Shethar-bozenai, and their companions, because 
that Darius the king had sent, did accordingly 
with all diligence. 

And the elders of the Jews 


| builded and prospered, through the prophesying 


of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah the son of 
Iddo. And they builded and finished it, accord- 
ing to the commandment of the God of Israel, 
and according to the decree of Cyrus, and Darius, 
and Artaxerxes king of Persia. And this house 
was finished on the third day of the month Adar, 
which was in the sixth year of the reign of 
Darius the king. 


And the children of Israel, the 
waess and the Levites, and the rest of the child- 
ren of the captivity, kept the dedication of this 
house of God with joy. 

And they offered 
at the dedication of this house of God an 
hundred bullocks, two hundred rams, four hun- 


31. For the praying cf. Baruch i. 10 seq., 1 Mace. vii. 33, Sach. Pap. I, 25 seq. (ἅτ reads θυσίαι x. σπονδαί and adds 


ἐνδελεχῶς at end of verse. 
32. written, mg. afore spoken or written (&*). 
goods seized, similarly Jos.; cf. Dan. ii. 5, iii. 29, 


33. therefore, MT for λῆς, end of v. 11. 
whose name .. 
Holzhey, 25, &c.). 


. VIL. 1 seq. The more active intervention of the strangers (ἐπεστάτουν.. 


viii. 67 (E viii. 36), is less emphatic in MT ‘. 
cf. above, 27 seq., with E vi. 7. 


. their companions did according to the decree which . . 


(ἃ. This interpretation of MT 119 (δ) ‘dunghill’ is supported 
by Jahn (55) and by Torrey (85, who compares Ar. zéa ‘take, obtain’). 


Bayer, 30, emends. 


. , the Jewish colouring in this verse (cf. Deut. xii. 11, xiv. 23) is commonly admitted (Meyer, 51, 


.΄. ἐπιμελέστερον), though in harmony with 
. sent’, 


‘2. rulers of the temple (ἱεροστάταις ; Jos. ‘ princes of the Sanhedrin’), cf, i. ὃ (2 Chron. xxxv. 8), and the addition i in 


EG ‘and the Levites’. 
4. consent es V.mg. the decree, γνώμη). 
and MT zing) . 


only one name was originally written; see Jntrod. § καὶ (δ). 


. Artaxerxes (Jos. omits Art., &' transposes with Darius), kings (G** 
. The name can hardly be explained even as a careless interpolation; the reading 47mg suggests that 


(Δ, 3, © add ‘until (by) the sixth year of Darius king of the Persians’. 


5. the house, mg. the holy house (G*). 


Jos. confirms the 23rd day (adopted by Bertholet, Torrey, 1955 but treated by Bayer, 83, as a misreading, 
OMY for DY Ty), but reads the wu¢h year of Darius; in C. AZgzon. i. 21 he states that the foundations of the Temple 
were laid in the second year of Cyrus and it was finished again in the second year of Darius. 

6. that were added, explained by 7. 13, although this act of separation is not recorded, contrast N ix. 2, xiii. 3 (see 


below, p. 47). 


book of Moses, cf. v. 49, and especially N. viii. 1, x. 29, xiii. 1. 
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8 dred lambs; azd twelve he-goats for the sin of all 

Israel, according to the number of the twelve 
9 princes of the tribes of Israel. The priests also 
and the Levites stood arrayed in their vestments, 
according to their kindreds, for the services of the 
Lord, the God of Israel, according to the book of 
Moses: and the porters at every gate. 

And the children of Israel that came out of 
the captivity held the passover the fourteenth 
day of the first month, when the priests and the 
11 Levites were sanctified together, and all they that 

were of the captivity ; for they were sanctified. 
12 For the Levites were all sanctified together, and 

they offered the passover for all them of the cap- 
tivity, and for their brethren the priests, and for 
13 themselves. And the children of Israel that came 
out of the captivity did eat, even all they that 
had separated themselves from the abominations 
of the heathen of the land, and sought the Lord. 


Io 


14 And they kept the feast of unleavened bread 
15 seven days, making merry before the Lord, for 
that he had turned the counsel of the king of 
Assyria toward them, to strengthen their hands 

in the works of the Lord, the God of Israel. 
81 And after these things, when Artaxerxes the 
king of the Persians reigned, came’ Esdras the 


8. princes, mg. ¢welve tribes of Israel (G*). 
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dred lambs ; and for a sin offering for all Israel, 
twelve he-goats, according to the number of the 
tribes of Israel. And they set the priests in 
their divisions, and the Levites in their courses, 
for the service of God, which is at Jerusalem ; as 
it is written in the book of Moses. 


And the children of the captivity kept the 
passover upon the fourteenth day of the first 
month. For the priests and the Levites had 
purified themselves together; all of them were 
pure: and they killed the passover for all the 
children of the captivity, and for their brethren 
the priests, and for themselves. 


And the chil- 
dren of Israel, which were come again out of the 
captivity, and all such as had separated them- 
selves unto them from the filthiness of the 
heathen of the land, to seek the Lord, the God 
of Israel, did eat, and kept the feast of unleavened 
bread seven days with joy: for the Lord had 
made them joyful, and had turned the heart of 
the king of Assyria unto them, to strengthen 
their hands in the work of the house of God, the 
God of Israel. 

Now after these things, in the reign of Artax- 
erxes king of Persia, Ezra the son of Seraiah, the 


9. Cf. v.59. For the Zorters (also in Jos.), cf. i. 16, and 2 Chron. viii. 14, xxiii. 18 seq.; Jos. adds that the Jews also 


built the cloisters (στοάς) of the inner temple. 


See vi. 4 above. 


το. From this verse onwards the MT, with the exception of E vii, 12-26, isin Hebrew. With this account of the 
celebration of the Passover, cf. 2 Chron. xxx. (after the purification of the Temple by Hezekiah), xxxv. = Φ 1 (after 


Josiah’s reforms) ; see also p. 58. 


of Israel, lit. ‘of Israel, of those that were of the captivity.’ 


when the priests, several MSS. decause. 


1 seq. mg. and they that were of the captivity were not all sanctified together: but the Levites were all sanctified 


together. And, &c.; cf. GL %, but not Jos. 


For the textual variants see ΖΑ͂ 7W, xx. 12 seq. Since the Levites 


perform the slaughtering there may be an anti-Aaronite bias, as also in 2 Chron. xxix. 34 (cf. perhaps xxx. 3, 15 17); 


see Kittel, Chvox. 160. 
13. even, wanting in &. 


15. Jos. (§§ 111-13) after summing up with an account of the constitution, &c., appends (δὲ 114-19) a new story 


of Samaritan enmity and of the intervention of Darius. The Jews send Zerubbabel and four nobles, including Ananias 
and Mordecai (see for the latter, v. 8 above) to complain that the Samaritans did not carry out the royal commands 
and were hostile. Darius accordingly writes to the eparchs and council (βουλή, cf. ii. 17), viz. to Taganas and Sambas 
(or Sambabas), the eparchs, and to Sadrakes and Bouédén (var. Bouélin, &c.), ‘the rest of their fellow servants’ 
(σύνδουλοι, cf. & E v. seq. for ‘companions’). On the conjectural origin of these corrupt names, see Marq. 52, 54 
(Tag. from Tattenai, Sad. and Bou. from Shethar-bozenai). 


The Work of Ezra. (4) The narratives are severed in the MT, which places E vii.—-x. (£ viii. 1-ix. 36) in the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes (458 B.C.), and N viii. seqq. (Z ix. 37-55+...) in.the twentieth. They are of composite origin : 
note the introductory impersonal E vii. 1-10 (see Driver, Z7¢., 548 seq.), the change from ‘I’ (vii. 27~-ix.) to the imper- 
sonal form in vili. 35 seq., the use of ‘I’ (ix.), ‘he’ (x.), and ‘we’ (N ix. 38, x. 30). In spite of parallels (Torrey, 
244 seq.), these changes seem to prove diversity of source. Various signs of revision and condensation are to be 
noticed in vii. (see £Z viii. 8-24), x. (Meyer, 96 n. 1), and elsewhere. 

(4) Although N viii. seqq. interrupt the history of Neh., and both E and N are engaged in reorganizing religious 
conditions, the story of N ignores the work of E, and the story of E mentions N only somewhat incidentally (N viii. 9, 
x. 1). The two groups of narratives have different backgrounds. The E-story shows no trace of the desolation and 
misery which N sought to remedy. E is intent upon the Tempie and the law, and comes to an apparently peaceful 
city, whereas N appears as a reformer of elementary civic, social, and religious conditions at a time when E was 
presumably in Jerusalem. The secular pioneer builds up and reconstructs; the priestly scribe gives, as it were, 
a finishing stroke in the way of important, though less initial, reforms. While N laments the ruin and distress, 
E recognizes the manifestation of God’s favour, which the people had ill requited by their heathenish marriages. The 
former encounters suspicion, hostility, and treachery; the latter, armed with most remarkable powers, finds a people 
anxious to hear and obey the law, eager to remove the stain of the marriages, and ready to carry out measures which 
N, with characteristic impulsiveness, seems merely to initiate in N xiii, The whole situation in the E-story forbids 
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son of Azaraias, the son of Zechrias, the son of 

2 Helkias, the son of Salem, the son of Sadduk, 

the son of Ahitob, 

the son of Amarias, the son 
of Ozias, the son of Memeroth, the son of 
Zaraias, the son of Savias, the son of Boccas, 
the son of Abisue, the son of Phinees, the son 
of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the chief priest. 

3 This Esdras went up from Babylon, as being 
a ready scribe in the law of Moses, that was 

4 given by the God of Israel. And the king did 
him honour: for he found grace in his sight in 
all his requests. 

5 There went up with him also 
certain of the children of Israel, and of the priests, 
and Levites, and holy singers, and porters, and 

6 temple-servants, unto Jerusalem, in the seventh 
year of the reign of Artaxerxes, in’ the fifth 
month, this was the king’s seventh year ; 

for they 
went from Babylon on the new moon of the first 
month, and came to Jerusalem, according to the 
prosperous journey which the Lord gave them 

ἡ for his sake. For Esdras had very great skill, so 
that he omitted nothing of the law and command- 
ments of the Lord, 4u¢ taught all Israel the ordi- 
nances and judgements. 


the identification of E’s return with that in E iv. 12 (Z ii. 18). 


son of Azariah, 

the son of Hilkiah, the son of 2 
Shallum, the son of Zadok, the son of Ahitub, 
the son of Amariah, the son of Azariah, the son 3 
of Meraioth, the son of Zerahiah, the son of Uzzi, 4 
the son of Bukki, the son of Abishua, the son of 5 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron 
the chief priest : 

this Ezra went up from Baby- 6 
lon; and he was a ready scribe in the law of 
Moses, which the Lord, the God of Israel, had 
given: and the king granted him all his request, 
according to the hand of the Lord his God upon 
him. And there went up some of the children 7 
of Israel, and of the priests, and the Levites, and 
the singers, and the porters, and the Nethinim, 
unto Jerusalem, in the seventh year of Arta- 
xerxes the king. And he came to Jerusalem in 8 
the fifth month. which was in the seventh year 
of the king. For upon the first day of the first 9 
month began he to go up from Babylon, and on 
the first day of the fifth month came he to Jeru- 
salem, according to the good hand of his God 
upon him. For Ezra had set his heart to seek 
the law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach 
in Israel statutes and judgements. 


The rebuilding mentioned in the latter is excluded in 


the E-story and ignored in N i.-vi., where there is neither any reference to an earlier attempt to rebuild nor any hint 


of such a return as that in E vii.—x. 


(c) E vii-x. are severed from E ivi. by nearly sixty years. 


A large body of exiles, ‘children of the captivity’ 


Ezra 7 


(iv. 1), had rejected the families of doubtful blood (ii. 59-63), and’ had been reinforced by those who had separated from 
the heathen (vi. 21). Jewish exclusivism had apparently been established. Now, however, E returns with a repre- 
sentative band (vii. 7), ‘children of the captivity’ (viii. 35), and, after an interval (the vague ix. 1), hears of the deplorable 
extent of intermarriage among the people of Israel, the ‘holy seed’ (ix. 2), ‘the captivity’ (ix. 4). The sin is admitted, 
and it is proposed to make a solemn covenant (x. 3). ‘The children of the captivity’ are summoned from their settle- 
ments under the penalty of excommunication from ‘the congregation of the captivity’ (x. 6-8). The area affected 
proves to be extremely restricted (x. 9). The congregation agrees to the separation (vv. 10-12). There is, however, 
an inquiry lasting three months, and as a veritable anti-climax we have an extremely small list of offenders (see on 
£ ix. 21-36). Forthwith (so £), or apparently some twelve years later (so N viii.), E reads the law to the people, and 
‘all the congregation, those who had returned from captivity’ (N viii. 17, cf. E vi. 21), celebrate the feast of Taber- 
nacles. After a solemn confession of sin, the erring ‘seed of Israel’ separate from the heathen (ix. 1 seq.), and this 
epoch-making event, which (see E x. 1-12) might be expected after the prayer in E ix. 6 seqq., is followed by a second 
prayer on behalf of the backsliding people. Finally, there is a covenant (N ix. 38) signed by the congregation and all 
that separated themselves from the people of the Jand (x. 28). Whether we follow the tradition or any modern hypo- 
thesis, these data are extremely complicated (see Kostérs, 67, 96 seqq., ZA. T., xxix, 554 seqq.). They point to a close 
literary connexion in the E-story, which makes it improbable that E vii.—x. should be severed, as in MT, from N viii. seqq. 
They reveal a serious literary intricacy which must be due to revision and reshaping, and they do not show at all 
clearly that the ‘children of the captivity’ who returned (E viii. 35) found a people constituted as E ii. 59-63, vi. 21, 
would imply. It is possible that the E-story (of independent origin, see Jzévod. p. 9 4.) has confused the accounts of 
the purification of the exiles who returned with E and the separation of the native Judaeans from the heathen, the two 
events which are kept more distinct in E i.-vi. 

The return ‘of Ezra, viii. 1-67 = E vii, viii., cf. Jos. xi. 5 1-2 (who replaces Artaxerxes by Xerxes). 
to the comm., see Torrey, 196 seqq., 205 seqq., 265 seqq. 

2, Azaraias and Zechrias (Gk? ; ‘E¢epiov A, ᾿Αζαραίου L) = Seraiah and Azariah. The former was contemporary with 
the fall of Jerusalem (1 Chron. vi. 14 seq.), but the genealogy would make him identical with the Seraiah in Neh. xi. 11 
(|| τ Chron. ix. 11, Azariah), priest at the renovation of the city. 

&k® omits the names Memeroth—Savias (Uzzi). ; 

5. temple-servants, mg. the Nethinim, cf. i. 3, and for the sequence of the classes cf. the arrangement in v. 9 seqq. 

6. The date of arrival (E 8) probably coincides with that of Nehemiah (departure in the first month, ii. 1 ; arrival at 
the beginning of the fifth, interval of three days, ii. 11; and, after fifty-two days, the completion of the walls on the 
25th of the sixth month, vi. 15). ΝᾺ ᾿ 

seventh year (k* ‘second’, cf. v. 6, vi. 1), the absence of a date in Ὁ. 1 is noticeable. On the chronological and 
other details in the verse see the comm. 
for his sake, (15 én’ αὐτῷ, (ΧΑ om., Gk (v. 7) ἐπ’ αὐτὸν yap ὁ ECSpas ἦν, ds... 
7. but taught, so Gh διδάξαι. For the variants see Moulton, ZA TW, xx. 14. 
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8 Now the commission, which was written from 
Artaxerxes the king, came to Esdras the priest 
and reader of the law of the Lord, whereof 
this that’ followeth is a copy; 

King Artaxerxes 

unto Esdras the priest and reader of the law of 
to the Lord, greeting: Having determined to deal 
graciously, I have given order, that such of the 
nation of the Jews, and of the priests and Le- 
vites, and of those within. our realm, as are 
willing and desirous, should go with thee unto 
τι Jerusalem. As many therefore as have a mind 
thereunto, let them depart with thee, as it hath 
seemed good both to’me and my seven friends 

12 the counsellors ;. that they may look unto the 

affairs of Judea and Jerusalem, agreeably to that 
3 which is in the law of the Lord, and carry the 
Pails unto the Lord of Israel to Jerusalem, which 
I and my friends have vowed; - 
and that all the 
gold and silver that can be found in the country 
14 of Babylonia for the Lord in Jerusalem, with that 
also which is given of the people for the temple 
of the Lord their God that is at Jerusalem, be 
collected: even the gold and silver for bullocks, 
rams, and lambs, and things thereunto appei- 

15 taining; to the end that they may offer sacrifices 

unto the Lord upon the altar of the Lord their 
Pas which is in Jerusalem. 

And whatsoever 
Siok: and thy brethren are minded to do with gold 


and silver, that perform, according to the will of | 


17 thy God. And the holy vessels of the Lord, 
which are given thee for the use of the temple of 
thy God, which is in Jerusalem : 

and whatsoever 

ΝΣ else thou shalt remember for the use of the 
temple of thy God, thou shalt give it out of the 
tg king’s treasury. And I king Artaxerxes have 
also commanded the keepers of the treasures in 

Syria and Pheenicia, that whatsoever Esdras the 

priest and reader of the law of the Most High 

God shall send for, they should give it him with 

all diligence, to the sum of a hundred talents 

of silver, likewise also of wheat even to a hun- 
dred measures, and a hundred firkins of wine, 
and salt in abundance. 


20 
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Now this is the copy of the letter that the king 
Artaxerxes gave unto Ezra the priest, the scribe, 
even the scribe of the words of the command: 
ments of the Lord, and of his statutes to Israel. 
Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Ezra the ‘priest, 
the scribe of the law of the God of heaven, per- 
fect and so forth. I make a decree, that all they 
of the people of Israel, and their priests and the 
Levites; in my realm, which are minded of their 
own free will to go to Jerusalem, go with thee. 


Forasmuch as thou art sent of the king and his 
seven counsellors, to inquire concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem, according to the law of thy God 
which is in thine hand ; 
and to carry the silver 
and Soli which the king and his counsellors 
have freely offered unto the God of Israel, whose 
habitation is in Jerusalem, and all the silver and 
gold that thou shalt find in all the province of 
Babylon, with the freewill offering of the people, 
and of the priests, offering willingly for the house 
of their God which is in Jerusalem ; 
therefore 
thou shalt with all diligence buy with this money 
bullocks, rams, lambs, with their meal offerings 
and their drink offerings, and shalt offer them 
upon the altar of the house of your God which 
is in Jerusalem. And whatsoever shall seem 
good to thee and to thy brethren to do with the 
rest of the silver and the gold, that do ye after 
the will of your God. And the vessels that are 
given thee for the service of the house of thy 
God, deliver thou before the God of Jerusalem. 
And whatsoever more shall be needful for the 
house of thy God, which thou shalt have occasion 
to bestow, bestow it out of the king’s treasure 
house. And I, even I Artaxerxes the king, do 
make a decreé to all the treasurers which are 
beyond the river, that whatsoever Ezra the priest, 
the scribe of the law of the God of heaven, shall 
require of you, it be done with all diligence, 
unto 
an hundred talents of silver, and to an hundred 
measures of wheat, and to an hundred baths of 
wine, and to an hundred baths of oil, and salt 


8-24. Jos. xi. 5 1, §§ 123-30 reproduces this remarkable decree more carefully than he does the rest of the Ezra 
story. The document, which is in Aramaic, should be compared with the decrees of Cyrus and Darius (see Torrey, 1 58) : 
its value rests upon the Ezra-story as a whole and is variously estimated (see Berth., 34 seq., Nikel, 167 seqq.). According 
to Jewish tradition, of course, the book of Esther, with the story of the favour of Xerxes, would precede the present 


situation. 


v. 8 & has no conclusion and there are signs of unevenness especially in 9 seq. and 22. 
9 seq. Read, perhaps E 12 seq., ‘ perfect peace, and now I make . . 


(cf. Ev. 7) 


io. Some words are probably missing at the beginning (Lupton). 


and of those, meg. being within αν LS. 
17. Jos. prefixes ἀναθήσεις, 3:5 ‘pones’, 


cf. MT deliver (rather ‘ hand over wholly’). The MT God of Jerusalem (Gx?* 
‘before God [@&* ‘the God of Israel Ἴ in Ἶ. 18 very strange. 


18, remember (ὅσα ἂν ὑποπίπτῃ σοι), rather, ‘shall occur to, or befall thee’, MT ‘thou shalt have to give’ 


1g. send for (E shall require), a misreading (nby for byw; so Ball, Moulton), or merely a paraphrase. 
20. salt (iL and some MSS. of &), mg. other things (GL; Bom. ); 5 ¢ sal sine mensura et caetera sine men.’ 3 aS 


‘and other things according to the law of God’ (see U. 21). 
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21 ; . Let all things be per- 
formed after the law of God diligently unto the 
Most High God, that wrath come not upon the 
kingdom of the king and his sons. 
22 IT command 
you also, that no tax, nor any other imposition, 
be laid on any of the priests, or Levites, or 
holy singers, or porters, or temple-servants, or 
any that have employment in this temple, and 
that no man have authority to impose anything 

23 upon them. And thou, Esdras, according to the 
wisdom of God ordain judges and justices, that 
they may judge in all Syria and Pheenicia all 
those that know the law of thy God; and those 
that know it not thou shalt teach. 

24 And whoso- 
ever shall transgress the law of thy God, and of 
the king, shall be punished diligently, whether 
it be by death, or other punishment, by penalty 
of money, or by imprisonment. 


25 Then said Esdras the scribe, Blessed be the 
only Lord, the God of my fathers, who hath 
put these things into the heart of the king, to 

26 glorify his house that is in Jerusalem: and hath 
honoured me in the sight of the king, and his 
counsellors, and all his friends and nobles. 

27 Therefore was I encouraged by the help of the 
Lord my God, and gathered together out of 
Israel men to go up with me. 

28 And these are the 
chief according to their families and the several 
divisions thereof, that went up with me from 

29 Babylon in the reign of king Artaxerxes: of 
the sons of Phinees, Gerson: of the sons of 
Ithamar, Gamael: of the sons of David, Attus 

30 the son of Sechenias: of the sons of Phoros, 
Zacharias ; and with him were counted a hun- 

31 dred and fifty men: of the sons of Phaath 
Moab, Eliaonias the son of Zaraias, and with 

32 him two hundred men: of the sons of Zathoes, 
Sechenias the son of Jezelus, and with him three 
hundred men: of the sons of Adin, Obeth the 
son of Jonathan, and with him two hundred 


33 and fifty men: of the sons of Elam, Jesias son 


of Gotholias, and with him seventy men: 


I ESDRAS 8. 21-33 


without prescribing how much. Whatsoever is 23 
commanded by the God of heaven, let it be done 
exactly for the house of the God of heaven ; for 
why should there be wrath against the realm of 
the king and his sons? Also we certify you, 24 
that touching any of the priests and Levites, 
the singers, porters, Nethinim, or servants of this 
house of God, it shall not be lawful to impose 
tribute, custom, or toll, upon them. 


And thou, 25 
Ezra, after the wisdom of thy God that is in 
thine hand, appoint magistrates and judges, 
which may judge all the people that are beyond . 
the river, all such as know the laws of thy God ; 
and teach ye him that knoweth them not. And 26 
whosoever will not do the law of thy God, and 
the law of the king, let judgement be executed 
upon him with all diligence, whether it be unto 
death, or to banishment, or to confiscation of 
goods, or to imprisonment. 

Blessed be the Lord, the God of our fathers, 27 
which hath put such a thing as this in the king’s 
heart, to beautify the house of the Lord which 
is in Jerusalem ; and hath extended mercy unto 28 
me before the king, and his counsellors, and 
before all the king’s mighty princes. And I was 
strengthened according to the hand of the Lord 
my God upon me, and I gathered together out 
of Israel chief men to go up with me. 

Now these are the heads of their fathers’ 8 1 
houses, and this is the genealogy of them that 
went up with me-from Babylon, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes the king. Of the sons of Phinehas, 2 
Gershom: of the sons of Ithamar, Daniel: of 
the sons of David, Hattush. Of the sons of 3 
Shecaniah ; of the sons of Parosh, Zechariah : 
and with him were reckoned by genealogy of 
the males an hundred and fifty. Of the sons 6 
of Pahath-moab, Eliehoenai the son of Zerahiah ; 
and with him two hundred males. Of the sons 5 
of Shecaniah, the son of Jahaziel; and with him 
three hundred males. And of the sons of Adin, 6 
Ebed the son of Jonathan; and with him fifty 
males. And of the sons of Elam, Jeshaiah the 7 
son of Athaliah; and with him seventy males. 


22. The decree is now addressed to the Persian officials in Palestine, cf. the direct address E vi. 6 seq., and the 


abstract in E iv. 49 seqq. 


that have employment, πραγματικοῖς τοῦ ἱεροῦ ; 1, % ‘scribes of the temple’ (as though γραμματικοῖς). 
24. punishment, (δὰ τιμωρία, L, ἀτιμία, & cruciatu, 3.5 tormentis, E banishment, prop. ‘ uprooting’, (ἃ παιδεία. 


valeas. 
25. Then ... scribe, &&°* om., 1° om. the scribe. 
Blessed . . . , or ‘blessed alone be the Lord’ (Ball). 


imprisonment, mg. captivity, G4 ἀπαγωγή, L δεσμεῦσαι, & abductione, 3.5 exilio. 


705. -Ἐἔρρωσο, cf. & Lag. dene 
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28-40. Ezra’s band. With the priestly families (v. 29), cf. Eleazar and Ithamar, 1 Chron. xxiv. 2 seqq., where the 
priesthood is not restricted to the Zadokites but as a compromise a share is given to the subordinate family of Ithamar. 
For the priestly and Davidic families, cf. Z v.5. With the preferable reading: Hattush of the sons of Shechaniah 
(v.29), cf. 1 Chron. iii. 22. The names of the zwedve (see v. 4) lay families recur in the great register £ v.; Pahath-moab 
and Joab (vv. 31, 35) are, however, severed (contrast v. 11). The sons of Zattu (v. 32) are wrongly omitted in E (but 
see (ΧΑ ib.). Zavaias represents Zerahiah in v. 31, but Zebadiah in v. 34; Jezelus (v. 35) = Jehiel, cf. oni, 8. The 
family of Bani (v. 36) is wanting in E (but see ὅπλ ib.). Jstalcurus (Ὁ. 40) = Zabbud or Zaccur; see E Bz., art. 
Zabud (2); Bayer 56 would restore “"W5! 72 ‘MY. For other details see the comm. 
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of the 

sons of Saphatias, Zaraias son of Michael, and 
35 with him threescore and ten men: of the sons 
of Joab, Abadias son of Jezelus, and with him 
36 two hundred and twelve men: of the sons of 

Banias, Salimoth son of Josaphias, and with him 
37 a hundred and threescore men: of the sons of 

Babi, Zacharias son of Bebai, and with him 
38 twenty and eight men: of the sons of Astath, 

Joannes son of Akatan, and with him a hun- 
39 dred and ten men: of the sons of Adonikam, 

the last, and these are the names of them, Eli- 

phalat, Jeuel, and Samaias, and with them 
40 seventy men: of the sons of Bago, Uthi the son 
of Istalcurus, and with him seventy men. 

And I gathered them together to the river 
called Theras; and there we pitched our tents 
42 three days, and I surveyed them. But when 

I had found there none of the priests and 
43 Levites, then sent I unto Eleazar, and Iduel, 
44 and Maasmas, and Elnathan, and Samaias, and 

Joribus, Nathan, Ennatan, Zacharias, and Mo- 

sollamus, principal men and men of understand- 
45 ing. And I bade them that they should go unto 

Loddeus the captain, who was in the place of 
46 the treasury: and commanded them that they 

should speak unto Loddeus, and to his brethren, 

and to the treasurers in that place, to send us 
such men as might execute the priests’ office in 
47 the house of our Lord. And by the mighty 
hand of our Lord they brought unto us men of 
understanding of the sons of Mooli the son of 

Levi, the son of Israel, Asebebias, and his sons, 

and his brethren, who were eighteen, 
48 


34 


41 


and 

Asebias, and Annuus, and Osaias his brother, of 

the sons of Chanuneus, and their sons were 

49 twenty men; and of the temple-servants whom 
David and the principal men had appointed for 
the service of the Levites, two hundred and 
twenty temple-servants, the catalogue of all their 

5° names was shewed. And there I vowed a fast 
for the young men before our Lord, to desire of 
him a prosperous journey both for us and for 
our children and cattle that were with us: 

51 for 
I was ashamed to ask of the king footmen, and 
horsemen, and conduct for safeguard against 

52 our adversaries. For we had said unto the 

king, that the power of our Lord would be with 


41. called, perhaps a better reading (Ew. 137 n. 4). 
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And of the sons of Shephatiah, Zebadiah the 8 
son of Michael; and with him fourscore males. 
Of the sons of Joab, Obadiah the son of Jehiel ; 9 
and with him two hundred and eighteen males. 
And of the sons of Shelomith, the son of Josi- 10 
phiah; and with him an hundred and threescore 
males. And of the sons of Bebai, Zechariah the 
son of Bebai; and with him twenty and eight 
males. And of the sons of Azgad, Johanan the 
son of Hakkatan; and with him an hundred and 
ten males. And of the sons of Adonikam, shat 13 
were the last ; and these are their names, Eliphe- 
let, Jeuel, and Shemaiah, and with them three- 


11 


12 


score males. And of the sons of Bigvai, Uthai 14 
and Zabbud ; and with them seventy males. 
And I gathered them together to the river 15 


that runneth to Ahava; and there we encamped 
three days: and I viewed the people, and the 
priests, and found there none of the sons of Levi. 
Then sent I for Eliezer, for Ariel, for Shemaiah, 
and for Elnathan, and for Jarib, and for Elnathan, 
and for Nathan, and for Zechariah, and for Me- 
shullam, chief men ; also for Joiarib, and for E]- 
nathan, which were teachers. And I sent them 
forth unto Iddo the chief at the place Casiphia ; 
and I told them what they should say unto Iddo, 
and his brethren the Nethinim, at the place 
Casiphia, that they should bring unto us minis- 
ters for the house of our God, 

And according 18 
to the good hand of our God upon us they 
brought us a man of discretion, of the sons of 
Mahli, the son of Levi, the son of Israel; and 
Sherebiah, with his sons and his brethren, eigh- 
teen; and Hashabiah, and with him Jeshaiah of 
the sons of Merari, his brethren and their sons, 
twenty ; 


Lal 


9 


and of the Nethinim, whom David and 
the princes had given for the service of the 
Levites, two hundred and twenty Nethinim: all 
of them were expressed by name. 

Then I pro- 
claimed a fast there, at the river Ahava, that we 
might humble ourselves before our God, to seek 
of him a straight way, for us, and for our little 
ones, and for all our substance. For I was 22 
ashamed to ask of the king a band of soldiers 
and horsemen to help us against the enemy in 
the way: because we had spoken unto the king, 
saying, The hand of our God is upon all them 


Theras (&* om.), see vv. 50, 61. Jos. ὃ 134 ‘beyond (? πέραν for Θεράς, Lupton) the Euphrates’. 
42. In E only the Levites are absent, see Φ. 29 and note the textual difficulties in 42 seqq. (see Berth.),’and elsewhere 


where the priests and Levites are concerned. 


43 seq. sent I unto. Omit z#éo; the accusatival 5 (see esp. 2 Chron. xvii. 7) was misunderstood. 


45. place of the treasury, E Casifhia, but cf. (ἃ ib. 
47. men, mg. a man (Gr), 


Cf. also v. 46, where, too, the Nethinim are ignored. 


48. Annuus = MT Zo ‘ with him’ (to be read e¢#, a mark of the accusative). 
Chanuneus (Ε Merari) might suggest Chenani(ah), Neh. ix. 4, 1 Chron. xv. 22, &c. 


50. for the 
omitted (Ball). 


young men, an obscure statement, perhaps a misreading of E’s river (2) for 73), Akava being 


50 
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them that seek him, to support them in all ways. 

53 And again we besought our Lord as touching 
these things, and found him favourable wzzo us. 

54 Then I separated twelve men of the chiefs of the 
priests, Eserebias, and Assamias, and ten men of 
their brethren with them : : 

55 and I weighed them 
the silver, and the gold, and the holy vessels of 
the house of our Lord, which the king, and his 
counsellors, and the nobles, and all Israel, had 

56 given, And when I had weighed it, I delivered 
unto them six hundred and fifty talents of silver, 
and silver vessels of a hundred talents, and a hun- 

57 dred talents of gold, and twenty golden vessels, 
and twelve vessels of brass, even of fine brass, 

58 glittering like gold. And I said unto them, Both 
ye are holy unto the Lord, and the vessels are 
holy, and the gold and the silver are a vow unto 

59 the Lord, die Lord of our fathers. Watch ye, 
and keep them till ye deliver them to the chiefs 
of the priests and Levites, and to the principal 
men of the families of Israel, in Jerusalem, in 
the chambers of the house of our Lord. 

60 So the 
priests and the Levites, who received the silver 
and the gold and the vessels which were in 
Jerusalem, brought them into the temple of the 
Lord. 

6r And from the river Theras we departed the 
twelfth day of the first month, until we came to 
Jerusalem, by the mighty hand of our Lord 
which was upon us: and the Lord delivered us 
from assault by the way, from every enemy, and 

62 so we came to Jerusalem. And when we had 
been there three days, the silver and gold was 
weighed and delivered in the house of our Lord 
en the fourth day unto Marmoth the priest 

63 the son of Urias. And with him was Eleazar 
the son of Phinees, and with them were Josabdus 
the son of Jesus and Moeth the son of Sabannus, 
the Levites: all was delivered them by number 
and weight. 

4 And all the weight of them was 
written up the same hour. 

65 Moreover they that 
were come out of the captivity offered sacrifices 
unto the Lord, the God of Israel, even twelve 
bullocks for all Israel, fourscore and sixteen rams, 

66 threescore and twelve lambs, goats for a peace 
offering, twelve; all of them a sacrifice to the 
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that seek him, for good; but his power and his 
wrath is against all them that forsake him. So 23 
we fasted and besought our God for this: and 
he was intreated of us. Then I separated twelve 24 
of the chiefs of the priests, even Sherebiah, 
Hashabiah, and ten of their brethren with them, 
and weighed unto them the silver, and the gold, 25 
and the vessels, even the offering for the house 
of our God, which the king, and his counsellors, 
and his princes, and all Israel there present, had 
offered: I even weighed into their hand six 26 
hundred and fifty talents of silver, and silver 
vessels an hundred talents; of gold an hundred 
talents ; and twenty bowls of gold, of a thousand 27 
darics; and two vessels of fine bright brass, 
precious as gold. And I said unto them, Ye are 28 
holy unto the Lord, and the vessels are holy ; 
and the silver and the gold area freewill offering 
unto the Lord, the God of your fathers. Watch 29 
ye, and keep them, until ye weigh them before 
the chiefs of the priests and the Levites, and the 
princes of the fathers’ Zouses of Israel, at Jeru- 
salem, in the chambers of the house of the Lord. 
So the priests and the Levites received the 30 
weight of the silver and the gold, and the vessels, 

to bring them to Jerusalem unto the house of our 
God. 


Then we departed from the river of Ahava on 31 
the twelfth day of the first month, to go unto 
Jerusalem: and the hand of our God was upon 
us, and he delivered us from the hand of thé 
enemy and the lier in wait by the way. And 32 
we came to Jerusalem, and abode there three 
days. 


And on the fourth day was the silver and 33 
the gold and the vessels weighed in the house of 
our God into the hand of Meremoth the son of 
Uriah the priest ; and with him was Eleazar the 
son of Phinehas; and with them was Jozabad 
the son of Jeshua, and Noadiah the son of Bin- 
nui, the Levites; the whole by number and by 34 
weight: and all the weight was written at that 
time. The children of the captivity, which were 35 
come out of exile, offered burnt offerings unto 
the God of Israel, twelve bullocks for all Israel, 
ninety and six rams, seventy and seven lambs, 
twelve he-goats for a sin offering: all this was 
a burnt offering unto the Lord. 


54. Eserebias (= Sherebiah), &&*4 prefix ‘and’; there are thus twelve Levites (cf. v. 47 seq., N xii. 24) and twelve 


priests (cf. v. 60). 


E includes the two men and their brethren among the twelve priests. 


55. all Israel, Jos. ‘who remained at Babylon’ (cf. v. 13 seq), some qualification is necessary. 


57. twelve, fi ‘ten’. 
58. holy, ch Is. 111. 11. 
and the vessels . 


.., mg. and the vessels and the silver and the gold, &c. (G*), 


60. which [were] in Jerusalem, the words belong to the end of the verse. 


61. every enemy, reading 28) for ITN). 
omits ‘our’ in v. 62. See on vv. 68 seqq. 


66. peace offering, or thank-offering, cf. the Geneva Bible ‘for salvation’. 
51 E 2 


&® confuses the first and the third person (for the latter see 65-7) and 


For E cf. vii. 7 seq. (E vi. 17). 
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67 Lord. And they delivered the king’s com- 
mandments unto the king’s stewards, and to the 
governors of Ccelesyria and Pheenicia; and they 
honoured the people and the temple of the Lord. 


68 Now when these things were done, the prin- 
69 cipal men came unto me, and said, The nation 
of Israel, and the princes, and the priests and 
the Levites, have not put away from them the 
strange people of the land, nor the unclean- 
nesses of the Gentiles, fo wt, of the Canaanites, 
Hittites, Pherezites, Jebusites, and the Moabites, 
7° Egyptians, and Edomites. For both they and 
their sons have married with their daughters, 
and the holy seed is mixed with the strange 
people of the land; and from the beginning of 
this matter the rulers and the nobles have been 
71 partakers of this iniquity. And assoon as I had 
heard these things, I rent my clothes, and my 
holy garment, and plucked the hair from off my 
head and beard, and sat me down sad and full of 
72 heaviness. So all they that were moved at the 
word of the Lord, the God of Israel, assembled 
unto me, whilst I mourned for the iniquity : but 
Ι sat still full of heaviness until the evening sacri- 
73 fice. Then rising up from the fast with my clothes 
and my holy garment rent, and bowing my knees, 
and stretching forth my hands unto the Lord, 


741 said, O Lord, I am ashamed and confounded 
75 before thy face; for our sins are multiplied above 
our heads, and our errors have reached up unto 
heaven, 
76 ever since the time of our fathers; and we 
77 are in great sin, even unto this day. And for our 
sins and our fathers’ we with our brethren and 
our kings and our priests were given up unto the 
kings of the earth, to the sword, and to captivity, 
and for a prey with shame, unto this day. 
18 And 
now in some measure hath mercy been shewed 
unto us from thee, O Lord, that there should be 
left us a root and a name in the place of thy 
79 sanctuary ; and to discover unto us a light in the 
house of the Lord our God, azd to give us food in 
80 the time of our servitude. Yea, when we were in 
bondage, we were not forsaken of our Lord; but 


he made us gracious before the kings of Persia, so | 


81 that they gave us food, and glorified the temple 


67. honoured, ἐδόξασαν (so Ek), cf. viii. 25, 81, and Is. 
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And _ they 36 
delivered the king’s commissions unto the king’s 
satraps, and to the governors beyond the river : 
and they furthered the people and the house of 
God. 

Now when these things were done, the princes 9 1 
drew near unto me, saying, The people of Israel, 
and the priests and the Levites, have not separ- 
ated themselves from the peoples of the lands, 
domg according to their abominations, even of 
the Canaanites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the 
Jebusites, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Egyptians, and the Amorites. For they have 2 
taken of their daughters for themselves and for 
their sons; so that the holy seed have mingled 
themselves with the peoples of the lands: yea, 
the hand of the princes and rulers hath been 
chief in this trespass. And when I heard this 3 
thing, I rent my garment and my mantle, and 
plucked off the hair of my head and of my beard, 
and sat down astonied. 

Then were assembled 4 
unto me every one that trembled at the 
words of the God of Israel, because of the tres- 
pass of them of the captivity; and I sat 
astonied until the evening oblation. And at the 5 
evening oblation I arose up from my humiliation, 
even with my garment and my mantle rent; 
and I fell upon my knees, and spread out my 
hands unto the Lord my God; and I said, O my 6 
God, I am ashamed and blush to lift up my face 
to thee, my God : for our iniquities are increased 
over our head, and our guiltiness is grown up 
unto the heavens. Since the days of our fathers 7 
we have been exceeding guilty unto this day; 
and for our iniquities have we, our kings, and 
our priests, been delivered into the hand of the 
kings of the lands, to the sword, to captivity, 
and to spoiling, and to confusion of face, as it is 
this day. And now for a little moment grace 8 
hath been shewed from the Lord our God, to 
leave us a remnant to escape, and to give us 
a nail in his holy place, that our God may 
lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving in 
our bondage. 

For we are bondmen; yet our 9 
God hath not forsaken us in our bondage, but 
hath extended mercy unto us in the sight of the 
kings of Persia, to give us a reviving, to set up 


lx. 13; a weak and inappropriate rendering (Ew. 138 ἢ. 6). 


The mixed marriages, vv. 68-90 = E ix., cf. Jos. xi. 5.3. See below on ix. 37 seqq. &" gives the narrative in the 


third person. 
69. the uncleannesses . 
Edomites, see iv. 45, 50. 
72. So all they, &*+ ‘that were zealous and all they’. 
73. fast, cf. E R.V. mg. fasting. 
75. multiplied above ..., G&* 
77. we with our brethren (1978 ‘we’ read_as 1)°T8). 
78. root (cf. v. 88), perhaps influenced by 2 Kings xix. 
79. food, E reviving (M09, cf. Judg. vi. 4). 


. ., mg. nor their uncleannesses (to wit) of the Gentiles, &c. (G*). 


& ῷ ‘multiplied more than the hairs of our head’, cf. Ps. xl. 12. 


30 seq. (Bayer, 15). 
52 
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of our Lord, and raised up the desolate Sion, to 
give us a‘sure abiding in Jewry and Jerusalem. 
82 And now, O Lord, what shall we say, having these 
things? for we have transgressed thy command- 
‘ments, which thou gavest by the hand of thy 
83 servants the prophets, saying, That the land, 
which ye enter into to possess as an heritage, isa 
- land polluted with the pollutions of the strangers 
of the land, and they have filled it with their un- 
cleanness. © 
84 Therefore now shall ye not join your 
daughters unto their sons, neither shall ye take 
85 their daughters unto your sons. Neither shall 
ye seek to have peace with them for ever, that 
ye may be strong, and eat the good things of 
the land, and that ye may leave it for an in- 
86 heritance unto your children for evermore. And 
all that is befallen is done unto us for our wicked 
works and great sins: for thou, O Lord, didst 
87 make our sins light, and didst give unto us such 
a root: dut we have turned back again to trans- 
gress thy law, in mingling ourselves with the 
88 uncleanness of the heathen of the land. Thou 
wast not angry with us to destroy us, till thou 
hadst left us neither root, seed, nor name. 
89 O Lord of Israel, thou art true: for we are left a 
90 root this day. Behold, now are we before thee 
in our iniquities, for we cannot stand any longer 
before thee by reason of these things. 


91 And as Esdras in his prayer made his con- 
fession, weeping, and lying flat upon the ground 
before the temple, there gathered unto him 
from Jerusalem a very great throng of men and 
women and children: for there was great weep- 

g2ing among the multitude. Then Jechonias the 
son of Jeelus, one of the sons of Israel, called out, 
and said, O Esdras, we have sinned against the 
Lord God, we have married strange women of 
the heathen of the land, and now is all Israel aloft. 

93 Let us make an oath unto the Lord herein, that 
we will put away all our wives, which we have 

94 taken of the strangers, with their children, like as 

seemeth good unto thee, and toas many as do obey 

the law of the Lord. 

95 : Arise, and put in execution : 

for to thee doth this matter appertain, and we 
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the house of our God, and to repair the ruins 
thereof, and to give us a wall in Judah and in 
Jerusalem. And now, O our God, what shall 10 
we say after this? for we have forsaken thy. 
commandments, which thou hast commanded by τι 
thy servants the prophets, saying, The land, 
unto which ye go to possess it, is an unclean 
land through the uncleanness of the peoples of 
the lands, through their abominations, which 
have filled it from one end to another with their 
filthiness. Now therefore give not your daugh- 12 
ters unto their sons, neither take their daughters 
unto your sons, nor seek their peace or their 
prosperity for ever: that ye may be strong, and 
eat the good of the land, and leave it for an 
inheritance to your children for ever. 

Andafter 13 
all that is come upon us for our evil deeds, and 
for our great guilt, seeing that thou our God 
hast punished us less than our iniquities deserve, 
and hast given us such a remnant, shall we again 14 
break thy commandments, and join in affinity 
with the peoples that do these abominations ? 
wouldest not thou be angry with us till thou 
hadst consumed us, so that there should be no 
remnant, nor any to escape? O Lord, the God 15 
of Israel, thou art righteous; for we are left 
a remnant that is escaped, as it is this day: 
behold, we are before thee in our guiltiness; for 
none can stand before thee because of this. 

Now while Ezra prayed, and made confession, 10 1 
weeping and casting himself down before the 
house of God, there was gathered together unto 
him out of Israel a very great congregation of 
men and women and children: for the people 
wept very sore. And Shecaniah the son of 2 
Jehiel, one of the sons of Elam, answered and 
said unto Ezra, We have trespassed against our 
God, and have married strange women of the 
peoples of the land: yet now there is hope for 
Israel concerning this thing. Now therefore let 3 
us make a covenant with our God to put away 
all the wives, and such as are born of them, 
according to the counsel of my lord, and of those 
that tremble at the commandment of our God ; 
and let it be done according to the law. Arise; 4 
for the matter belongeth unto thee, and we are 


81. Sion. G. A. Smith (Jerusalem, i. 150 seq.) observes that the term is not found in Ezek., Chron. (except the 


quotations 1 Chron. xi. 5, 2 Chron. v. 2), E and N. 


82. having . . . transgressed, presumably based upon misreadings "INN for "INN, 1373 for 1241 (see Ball). 


86. make .. . light, cf. Ed. 
88. Thou wast not, mg. wast thou not, &c., see E. 


The marriage-reforms, viii. 91-ix. 36 = E, x., cf. Jos. xi. 5 4. 


92. Israel (Jos. ‘Jerusalem’), E Elam, cf. E x. 26. 


aloft, mg. exalted (with a reference to Deut. xxviii. 13, nbynd). This points to the reading by ‘trespass’ 
(E ix. 2, 4, x..6) for mpd ‘hope’ (67 S here) and is preferred by Jahn. % et nunc es super omnem Israel (3.5 et nunc 


de populo I.). 


Bayer (16) conj. ἐπάνω corruption of ὑπομονή (Ek). 


‘Concerning this thing’ in E is read by G4 30, at the beginning of EF 93. 
94. &" 3 ‘and as many as obeyed . . . having arisen, said unto Ezra, Arise . . .’ (reading DYTINT WP). 
95. put into execution, nba has probably dropped out from the MT (Guthe, SBOT). 
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96 will be with thee to do valiantly. So Esdras 
arose, and took an oath of the chief of the priests 
and Levites of all Israel to do after these things ; 
and so they sware. 

9: Then Esdras rising from the court of the 
temple went to the chamber of Jonas the son of 

2 Eliasib, and lodged there, and did eat no bread 
nor drink water, mourning for the great iniquities 

of the multitude. 

3 And there was made proclama- 
tion in all Jewry and Jerusalem to all them that 
were of the captivity, that they should be gathered 

4 together at Jerusalem: and that whosoever met 
not there within two or three days, according as 
the elders that bare rule appointed, their cattle 
should be seized to the use of the temple, and 
himself cast out from the multitude of them that 
were of the captivity. 

5 And in three days were all they of the tribe 
of Judah and Benjamin gathered together at 
Jerusalem: this was the ninth month, on the 

6 twentieth day of the month. And all the multi- 
tude sat together trembling in the broad place 
before the temple because of the present foul 

ἡ weather. So Esdras arose up, and said unto 
them, Ye have transgressed the law and married 
strange wives, thereby to increase the sins of 

8 Israel. And now make confession and give 
glory unto the Lord, the God of our fathers, 

gand do his will, and separate yourselves from 
the heathen of the land, and from the strange 

το women. Then cried the whole multitude, and 
said with a loud voice, Like as thou hast spoken, 
11 so will we do. But forasmuch as the multitude 
is great, and it is foul weather, so that we cannot 
stand without, and this is not a work of one day 
or two, seeing our sin in these things is spread 


12 far: therefore let the rulers of the multitude 


13 stay, and let all them of our habitations that 
have strange wives come at the time appointed, 
and with them the rulers and judges of every 
place, till we turn away the wrath of the Lord 
from us for this matter. 


14 Then Jonathan the son 
of Apael and Ezekias the son of Thocanus accord- 
ingly took the matter upon them: and Mosol- 
lamus and Levis and Sabbateus were assessors 


with thee: be of good courage, and do it. Then 5 
arose Ezra, and made the chiefs of the priests, 
the Levites, and all Israel, to swear that they 
would do according to this word. So they 
sware, Then Ezra rose up from before the 6 
house of God, and went into the chamber of 
Jehohanan the son of Eliashib: and when he 
came thither, he did eat no bread, nor drink 
water: for he mourned because of the trespass 
of them of the captivity. And they made pro-7 
clamation throughout Judah and Jerusalem unto 
all the children of the captivity, that they should 
gather themselves together unto Jerusalem ; and 8 
that whosoever came not within three days, 
according to the counsel of the princes and the 
elders, all his substance should be forfeited, and 
himself separated from the congregation of the 
captivity. 

Then all the men of Judah and Ben- 9 
jamin gathered themselves together unto Jeru- 
salem within the three days; it was the ninth 
month, on the twentieth day of the month: and 
all the people sat in the broad place before the 
house of God, trembling because of this matter, 
and for the great rain. And Ezra the priest τὸ 
stood up, and said unto them, Ye have tres- 
passed, and have married strange women, to 
increase the guilt of Israel. Now therefore make rr 
confession unto the Lord, the God of your 
fathers, and do his pleasure: and separate your- 
selves.from the peoples of the land, and from the 
strange women. Then all the congregation 12 
answered and said with a loud voice, As thou hast 
said concerning us, so must we do. But the 13 
people are many, and it is a time of much rain, 
and we are not able to stand without, neither is 
this a work of one day or two: for we have 
greatly transgressed in this matter. Let now 14 
our princes be appointed for all the congregation, 
and let all them that are in our cities which have 
married strange women come at appointed times, 
and with them the elders of every city, and the 
judges thereof, until the fierce wrath of our God 
be turned from us, until this matter be des- 
patched. Only Jonathan the son of Asahel and 15 
Jahzeiah the son of Tikvah stood up against this 
matter: and Meshullam and Shabbethai the 
Levite helped them, 


96. the chief (rather chiefs, as in viii. 49) . . . and Levites, for avd see Guthe, SBOT. 


IX. 2. lodged there, rightly reading by for bv. 


6. in the broad place. According to Jos. § 149 there was a meeting of the elders in the upper room (but Niese 


ine) of the temple. 


. G4 «Give confession (G* + and) glory’; a doublet of 73M (Fr., &c.). 


a forasmuch as, wanting in &. 


13. for this matter, cf. E R.V. mg. as touching this matter. 
14. took the matter (ἐπεδέξαντο, cf. with Fr. 1 Macc. i. 42); cf. E R.V. mg. were appointed over this (matter). 
On the conflicting interpretations of this passage see the comm. 


Ezekias, me Ezias (GP 3). 
Levis... ., E G ‘the Levites’. 


assessors, & συνεβράβευσαν, % cooperati (335 consenserunt). 
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15to them. And they that were of the captivity 
did according to all these things. - 

16 And Esdras the priest chose unto him principal 
men of their families, all by name: and on the 
new moon of the tenth month they were shut in 

17.together to examine the matter. So their cause 
that held strange wives was brought to an end 
by the new moon of the first month. 

18 And of the 
priests that were come together, and had strange 

19 wives, there were found; of the sons of Jesus 
the son of Josedek, and his brethren ; Mathelas, 

zoand Eleazar, and Joribus, and Joadanus. And 
they gave their hands to put away their wives, 
and zo offer rams to make reconcilement for 

21 their error. .And of the sons of Emmer; Ana- 
nias, and Zabdeus, and Manes, and Sameus, and 
Hiereel, and Azarias. 

22 And of the sons of Phaisur; 
Elionas, Massias, Ismael, and Nathanael, and 

23 Ocidelus, and Saloas. And of the Levites ; 
Jozabdus, and Semeis, and Colius, who was called 
Calitas, and Patheus, and Judas, and Jonas. 

24 Of 

25 the holy singers; Eliasibus, Bacchurus. Of the 

26 porters; Sallumus, and Tolbanes. Of Israel, of 
the sons of Phoros; Hiermas, and Ieddias, and 
Melchias, and Maelus, and Eleazar, and Asibias, 

27and Banneas. Of the sons of Ela; Matthanias, 
Zacharias, and Jezrielus, and Oabdius, and Hiere- 

28 moth, and Aedias. And of the sons of Zamoth; 
Eliadas, Eliasimus, Othonias, Jarimoth, and 

29 Sabathus, and Zardeus. Of the sons of Bebai; 
Joannes, and Ananias, and Jozabdus, and Ema- 

30 theis. Ofthe sons of Mani; Olamus, Mamuchus, 
Jedeus, Jasubus, and Jasaelus, and Hieremoth. 

31 And of the sons of Addi; Naathus, and Moossias, 
Laccunus, and Naidus, and Matthanias, and Ses- 

32 thel, Balnuus, and Manasseas. And of the sons 
of Annas; Elionas, and Aseas, and Melchias, and 

33 Sabbeus, and Simon Chosameus. And of the 
sons of Asom; Maltanneus, and Mattathias, and 
Sabanneus, Eliphalat, and Manasses, and Semei. 

34 And of the sons of Baani; Jeremias, Momdis, 
Ismaerus, Juel, Mamdai, and Pedias, and Anos, 
Carabasion, and Enasibus, and Mamnitanemus, 
Eliasis, Bannus, Eliali, Someis, Selemias, Natha- 
nias: and of the sons of Ezora; Sesis, Ezril, 

35 Azaelus, Samatus, Zambri, Josephus. And of 


the sons of Nooma; Mazitias, Zabadeas, Edos, 


Juel, Banaias. 


I ESDRAS 9. 15-35 


And the children of the 16 
captivity did so. And Ezra the priest, w7th 
certain heads of fathers’ Zozses, after their fathers’ 
houses, and all of them by their names, were 
separated ; and they sat down in the first: day of 
the tenth month to examine the matter. And 17 
they made an end with all the men that had 
married strange women by the first day of the 
first month. And among the sons of the priests 18 
there were found that had married strange 
women: zxamely, of the sons of Jeshua, the son 
of Jozadak, and his brethren, Maaseiah, and 
Eliezer, and Jarib, and Gedaliah. And they 
gave their hand that they would put away their 
wives; and being guilty, they offered a ram of 
the flock for their guilt. And of the sons of 20 
Immer; Hanani and Zebadiah. And of the 21 
sons of Harim; Maaseiah, and Elijah, and She- 
maiah, and Jehiel, and Uzziah. And of the sons 22 
of Pashhur; Elioenai, Maaseiah, Ishmael, Ne- 
thanel, Jozabad, and Elasah. And of the 23 
Levites ; Jozabad, and Shimei, and Kelaiah (the 
same is Kelita), Pethahiah, Judah, and Eliezer. 
And of the singers; Eliashib: and of the porters; 24 
Shallum, and Telem, and Uri. 


μι 


9 


And of Israel: 25 
of the sons.of Parosh; Ramiah, and Izziah, and 
Malchijah, and Mijamin, and Eleazar, and Mal- 
chijah, and Benaiah. And of the sons of Elam; 26 
Mattaniah, Zechariah, and Jehiel, and Abdi, and 
Jeremoth, and Elijah. And of the sons of 27 
Zattu; Elioenai, Eliashib, Mattaniah, and Jere- 
moth, and Zabad, and Aziza. And of the sons 28 
of Bebai; Jehohanan, Hananiah, Zabbai, Athlai. 
And of the sons of Bani; Meshullam, Malluch, 29 
and Adaiah, Jashub, and Sheal, Jeremoth. 

And 30 
of the sons of Pahath-moab ; Adna, and Chelal, 
Benaiah, Maaseiah, Mattaniah, Bezalel, and Bin- 
nui,and Manasseh. And of the sons of Harim ; 51 
Eliezer, Isshijah, Malchijah, Shemaiah, Shimeon ; 


Benjamin, Malluch, Shemariah. Of the sons of 32, 33 


Hashum; Mattenai, Mattattah, Zabad, Eliphelet, 

Jeremai, Manasseh, Shimei. Of the sons of 34 
Bani; Maadai, Amram, and Uel; Benaiah, 35 
Bedeiah, Cheluhi ; Vaniah, Meremoth, Eliashib ; 36 


Mattaniah, Mattenai, and Jaasu; and Bani, and 37, 38 


Binnui, Shimei ; and Shelemiah, and Nathan, and 39 


Adaiah ; Machnadebai, Shashai, Sharai; Azarel, 40, 41 


and Shelemiah, Shemariah; Shallum, Amariah, 42 
Joseph. Of the sonsof Nebo; Jeiel, Mattithiah, 43 


16. chose; read accordingly in E ‘separated for himself’ (Eichhorn, Bayer, &c.), or better (Torrey) ‘ they separated’. 
to examine ..., MT vrr: ; the singular Heb. word has a no less singular resemblance to ‘ Darius’ (wT). 

20. Read in E το ‘and for their guilt offering . . .’ (ADWN) for ONY! ‘and being guilty’). 

21-36. In view of the tenour of the whole narrative viii. 68-ix. 20 this list of 113 (E, 111 Gk) offenders is an 


anticlimax. 


iC On the one hand, the separation of the people of Israel generally, though anticipated at this juncture 
{see viii. 91-ix.17), is not recorded until N ix. 2, after the reading of the law. 


On the other hand, the list cannot refer 


only to ‘ the congregation that had come out of captivity’ with E (N viii. 17, combined with the purified Israel in x. 28), 
since the families of Harim, Hashum and Nebo did not return with E, but many years earlier under Zerubbabel. 


On the variants see the comm. and Κα 8. 
Zaccur should be added after Eliashib in E 24 (cf. (15). 


There are omissions in vv. 21, 25, much confusion in vv. 31 seqq., and 


55 


Ezra,lo 


᾿ Espras I ESDRAS 9. 36-44 Ezra 10 


36 All these had taken strange wives, | Zabad, Zebina, Iddo, and Joel, Benaiah. All 44 
and they put them away with their children. these had taken strange wives: and some of 
them had wives by whom they had children. : 
37 And So the priests, and the Levites, and the Neu, 7 


the priests and Levites, and they that were of | porters, and the singers, and some of the people, 73 
Israel, dwelt in Jerusalem, and in the country, on | and the Nethinim, and all Israel, dwelt in their 
the new moon of the seventh month, and the | cities. And when the seventh month was come, 
children of Israel in their habitations. the children of Israel were in their cities. 
38 And the whole multitude were gathered toge- And all the people gathered themselves together Neu. 8 1 
ther with one accord into the broad place before | asone man into the broad place that was before the 
39 the porch of the temple toward the east: and | water gate; and they spake unto Ezra the scribe 
they said unto Esdras the priest and reader, | to bring the book of the law of Moses, which the 
Bring the law of Moses, that was given of the | Lord had commanded to Israel. 
40 Lord, the God of Israel. So Esdras the chief priest And Ezra the 
brought the law unto the whole multitude both | priest brought the law before the congregation, 2 
-of men and women, and to all the priests, to hear | both men and women, and all that could hear 
the law on the new moon of the seventh month. | with understanding, upon the first day of the 
41 And he read in the broad place before the porch | seventh month. And he read therein before the 3 
of the temple from morning unto midday, before | broad place that was before the water gate from 
both men and women; and all the multitude gave | early morning until midday, in the presence of 
heed unto the law. the men and the women, and of those that could 
understand ; and the ears of all the people were 
42 And Esdras the priest and | a¢tentive unto the book of the law. And Ezra 4 
reader of the law stood up upon the pulpit of | the scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood, which 
43 wood, which was made for that purpose. And | they had made for the purpose ; and beside him 
there stood up by him Mattathias, Sammus, Ana- | stood Mattithiah, and Shema, and Anaiah, and 
nias, Azarias, Urias, Ezekias, Baalsamus, upon | Uriah, and Hilkiah, and Maaseiah, on his right 
44 the right hand: and upon his left hand, Phaldeus, | hand ; and on his left hand, Pedaiah, and Mis- 
Misael, Melchias, Lothasubus, Nabarias, Zacha- | hael, and Malchijah, and Hashum, and Hash- 


36. The MT cannot be translated (R.V. mg. has ‘some of the wives had borne children’) and E’s reading is 
eminently more intelligible. 
The division between the books E and N which occurs at this point is a relatively late feature in the MT. The 
scribes counted them as one book. This is important in considering questions of the transposition and rearrangement 
of the contents. 


The Reading of the Law, ix. 37-55 = Neh. vii. 73-viii. 13 a, cf. Jos. xi. 5 5. The view is strongly urged (Hoonacker, 
Ryle, Meyer, Bertholet, Nikel, Jampel, Driver, &c.) that E iv. 7 seqq. (Z ii. 16 seqq.), which cannot refer to the return 
of Ezra, fills partially at least the gap between the books E and N. This would imply a new catastrophe, a new and 
important return, and a somewhat extensive work of rebuilding in the time of Artaxerxes, after E x. and before N i. 
On the other hand, the formal proceedings of the adversaries in E iv. 7 seqq. and the words of the king do not suggest 
that the opponents would be likely to exceed instructions which, in themselves, are not necessarily sufficient to explain 
the ruined Jerusalem which so deeply moved Nehemiah. Further, it cannot be assumed that the disgrace of 113 
offenders in the matter of the mixed marriages aroused the hostility that is represented in N i.-vi. The people 
themselves had recognized their sin (£ viii. 68 seq. ), they feel themselves to be the ‘holy seed’, and the proposed 
covenant and the willingness of the people to act ‘according to the law’ (v. 94, E x. 3), would make the entire tenour 
of the narrative unintelligible unless the writer was describing the successful issue (despite the obscure opposition in 
E x. 15) of steps initiated, not by Ezra, but by the community (Meyer, 228, 240, 241 n. 2, Torrey, 278). Moreover, the 
close literary connexion between E ix. seq. and N viii. seqq. forbids the severance of these portions (see above, p. 47 ¢). 
The sequence of events in Z ix. is adopted by many (Michaelis, Fr., Berth., &c.), but can hardly be original, since 
there is still a lacuna between the reforms and the Reading of the Law, and i ix. 37, though the natural introduction to the 
latter, is not in place after vv. 1-36 (note the awkward dates vv. 17, 37). wv. 378 more properly concludes the account 
of some return, as in v. 46, where vv. 47 seqq. describe another religious event, also dated in the seventh month. 
Finally, it is a very natural supposition that the law brought by Ezra was being made known during the four months’ 
interval between viii. 67 and 68 (E viii. and ix.); see A. P. Stanley, Jew. Church, iii. 118; Lupton, 60. Hence it is 
highly probable, following Torrey (Comp. 29 seqq., Essays, 253 seqq., 260 seq.), H. P. Smith (Ast. 393), and Kent 
(ii. 369 seqq.), that the introduction of the law to the notice of the people came at the beginning of Ezra’s work 
(after E viii.), and thus explains the people’s recognition of their sins. Such an arrangement is found in the Greek 
summaries of Esdras Book I (= 2) and Esdras Book II (= N) in Lag. Sept. Stud., ii, 84 (see below, p. 58). 

38. For the locality cf. v. i ix.6. Perhaps the compiler who placed this narrative before N i.-viii. believed that the 
water-gate was in ruins (see N iii. 26); cf. the adjustment in E iii. 1. ; 

39. G4 ‘the chief priest’, vv. 40, 49 (contrast N). 

40. the priests, a misreading of M2 for 32 (see E viii. 16, 1 Chron. xxv. 8), or merely a paraphrase ; in any case 
in an unsuitable position. 

41. all the multitude . . ., mg. they gave all heed (G&*). 

43 seq. & adds Azariah after Anaiah, reads Hezekiah for Hilkiah, and perhaps nee omits Meshullam. For 
other variants see & 8z. and comm. 
56 


Espras 


45: vias. Then took Esdras the book of the law 
before the multitude, and sat honourably in the 
first place before all. 

46 And when he opened the 
law, they stood all straight up. So Esdras blessed 
the Lord God Most High, the God of hosts, 

47 Almighty. And all the people answered, Amen ; 
and lifting up their hands they fell to the ground, 

4g and worshipped the Lord. Also Jesus, Annus, 
Sarabias, Iadinus, Jacubus, Sabateus, Auteas, 
Maiannas, and Calitas, Azarias, and Jozabdus, 


and Ananias, Phalias, the Levites, taught the law” 


of the Lord, 
and read to the multitude the law of 
the Lord, making them withal to understand it. 
49 Then said Attharates unto Esdras the chief priest 
and reader, and to the Levites that taught the 
50 multitude, even to all, This day is holy unto. the 
Lord ; (now they all wept when they heard the 
law :) 


s1 -—«go_ then, and eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions to them that have 

52 nothing; for the day is holy unto the Lord: 
and be not sorrowful; for the Lord will bring 
you to honour. 

53 So the Levites published all 
things to the people, saying, This day is holy; 

54 be not sorrowful. Then went they their way, 
every one to eat and drink, and make merry, 
and to give portions to them that had nothing, 

55 and to make great cheer; because they under- 
stood the words wherein they were instructed, 
and for the which they had been assembled. 


I ESDRAS 9. 45-55 


baddanah, Zechariah, azd Meshullam. And 5 
Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the 
people; (for he was above all the people ;) and 
when he opened it, all the people stood up: and 6 
Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God. And all 


‘the people answered, Amen, Amen, with the lift- 


ing up of their hands: and they bowed their 
heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces 
to the ground. Also Jeshua, and Bani, and 7 
Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodiah, 
Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, 
Pelaiah, and the Levites, caused the people to 
understand the law: and the people stood in 
their place. And they read in the book, in the 8 
law of God, distinctly; and they gave the sense, 
so that they understood the reading. And 9 
Nehemiah, which was the Tirshatha, and Ezra 
the priest the scribe, and the Levites that taught 
the people, said unto all the people, This day is 
holy unto the Lord your God; mourn not, nor 
weep. For all the people wept, when they heard 
the words of the law. Then he said unto them, το 
Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, 
and send portions unto him for whom nothing 
is prepared : for this day is holy unto our Lord: 
neither be ye grieved; for the joy of the Lord 
is your strength. So the Levites stilled all the rz 
people, saying, Hold your peace, for the day is 
holy; neither be ye grieved. And all the τ 
people went their way to eat, and to drink, and 
to send portions, and to make great mirth, 
because they had understood the words that 
were declared unto them. 

And on the second day were gathered to- 13 
gether... 


46. (ἃ 39 (but not (7) transliterate the familiar MINI¥ 71M, and add the paraphrase Παντοκράτωρ, omnipotentem 


(wanting in 356). 


On the use of this paraphrase, see H. St. J. Thackeray, Gram. of O.T. in Greek, 9, and for the 


distribution of the term ‘Lord of Hosts’, see M. Lohr, Buch Amos (Beiheft to ZATW, 1901), 38 seqq. 


47. Amen, (15 3+ Amen, cf. N. 


48. The teachers are Levites, cf. 2 Chron. xvii. ὃ seq., and contrast N avd. On the forms in E see E Bi.; Annus 


is apparently a corruption of Banaias. 
and read ... Lord, G&* i om. 
The texts are confused, see N&. 


49. In N, some read ‘and N and E’, omitting ‘which was the Tirshatha’ (Smend, Stade, Wellh., Nikel, &c., 


Neu. 8 


cf. G&®84 3); others omit ‘N which was’ (Fr., Schlatter, Guthe, Torrey, ἅς.) ; and yet others read simply ‘and E’, 
omitting all reference to N (Meyer, 200 ἢ. 3; Howorth, PSBA, xxv. 15 seq.; Berth., Jahn, Davies). The difficulty 
caused by the presence of N or of an unnamed Tirshatha makes it still more difficult to remove it by simple excision, 
The identification of N and the Tirshatha, even if a gloss, expresses a plausible view (cf. N x. 1), and its omission in 
£ may be due to the presence of the passage before N i. seqq. (cf. Meyer, 200 n. 3). N and especially E may seem 
to give the Tirshatha undue prominence, but this may be supported by v. 40, N vii. 70 (his gifts), and the position of 
the governor Bagohi in the Sachau papyri. 

52. honour, NN, ‘joy’, misread N77 (Ball). 

53. published, ἐκέλευον, an error for κωλύω, or DWMD (‘stilled’) read as Ὁ ΠΏ. 

55. understood, mg. were inspired by; ἐνεφυσιώθησαν (cf. John xx. 22); ch. v. 48 ἐμφυσιοῦντες Gua τὴν ἀνάγνωσιν. 

and for the which ... This conceals the abruptness of G&: καὶ ἐπισυνήχθησαν. ΝΟ reads καὶ ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ 

δευτέρᾳ συνηχ., but 5, which handles the MT more freely (cf. the dates in viii. 62, ix. 37), probably placed the date after 
the verb. Bayer’s explanation (90 seq.) seems too artificial. (απ cites the whole of N 13. % reads: et coadunati 
(congregati) sunt omnes (universi) in Ier. iocundari (celebrare laetitiam) secundum dispositionem (testamentum) 
Domini dei Israel; %°+ explicit Esdrae liber primus de templi restitutione. Jos., whose treatment of the story of E is 
free and summary, proceeds to refer to the feast of tabernacles (N viii. 16 seqq.), the return of the people to their homes, 
the death of the aged E, and his burial in Jerusalem contemporary with the death of the high-priest Joiakim and the 
succession of Eliashib (cf. N xii. 10). He then gives a summary of the labours of N, either an extremely arbitrary 
version or else based upon another recension (xi. 5 6-8). N, hearing of the desolation and captivity, returns with 
a band of exiles in the 25th year of Xerxes (cf. N i-ii. 9). He appeals to the people (cf. ii. 17 seq.) and the work of 


I ESDRAS 


rebuilding is distributed (cf. iii.). Ammon, Moab, Samaria, and Coelesyria are hostile, but the walls (evidently begun 
in the 5th month, cf. vi. 15) are completed in 2 years 4 months, in the-9th month of the 28th year of Xerxes (N v. is ~ 
ignored). The walls are dedicated (cf. xii. 27 seqq.) and there is a feast of eight days. The surrounding peoples are 
enraged at the completion of the building (cf. vi. 16). The population of the city is augmented (cf. vii. 4, xi.), and 
arrangements are made for the priests and Levites (cf. xii. 44, xiii, 10-13). N dies an old man, and the walls of the 
city are his eternal monument (cf. Ben Sira, xlix. 13). Next follows the story of Esther (xi. 6), and the Samaritan 
schism (cf. N xiii.) is placed at the close of the Persian age (xi. 7, 8). Thus Jos. does not testify to the present fragmentary 
condition of £ ; he treats the life of E independently of and before that of N, and his points of agreement with the MT 
make his divergences the more significant. 

A Syriac Catena (Brit. Mus. Add. 12168), representing a text of the seventh cent., illustrates the relationship between 
£ and the MT in an interesting manner. It uses 1 and 2 Chron., ‘1 Ezra’ (i.e. Z), ‘2 Ezra’ (1.6. N) and Daniel ; 
E is said to be ‘according to the tradition of the Seventy (i.e. the Septuagint).’ It passes from 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25 to 
Ε ii. 1-15, 16, 24-30, iv. 35 ὁ-36, 38-40, 49-57, v. 47-73, vi. 1-2, vii. 6-15, viii. 1-26, 68-72, 91-6, ix. I-10, 46 4-47. 
Then follow N i. 1-44, ii. 1-8, iv. 1-3, 10-16, vi. 15-16, vii. 73 ὁ--ν 11, 18, ix. 1-3 (the references are to the R.V.). This 
removal of the Reading of the Law appears to be a compromise between £ (note the retention of ix. 46 0-47) and the 
MT of N. But there is some evidence that £ may have had another sequel, and that it or a following book may have 
treated the life of E and of N on other lines (cf. H. Bloch, Quedllen d. Fl. Jos:, 1879, p. 79 seq.). Thus according to 
Justin Mart. (Dial. Tryph. \xxii) an account of the passover celebrated by E was among the passages cancelled by the 
Jews. The passage quoted recurs in Lactantius (/zs¢. iv. 18): .‘Apud Esdram ita scriptum est: Et dixit Esdras ad 
populum: Hoc pascha Salvator noster est, et refugium nostrum, cogitate et ascendat (Just. καὶ ἐὰν διανοηθῆτε καὶ ἀναβῇ) 
i cor uestrum, quoniam habemus humiliare eum in signo (Just. ὅτι μέλλομεν αὐτὸν ταπεινοῦν ἐν σημείῳ), et post haec 
sperabimus (but Epit. xlviii. -avzszs) in eum, ne deseratur (J. ἐρημωθῇ) hic locus in aeternum tempus (J. ἅπαντα χρόνον), 
dicit Dominus Deus virtutum (λέγει ὁ θεὸς τῶν δυνάμεων [= MINAS 7AW]). Si non credideritis ei neque exaudieritis 
annuntiationem eius, eritis derisio (ἐπίχαρμα) in gentibus.’ i 

The quotation may be compared generally with the spirit of E’s prayers (E ix., N ix.). It can hardly be based 
upon E vill. 35, which recalls the sacrifices at the dedication of the Temple by Zerubbabel (vi. 17) mentioned before 
the celebration of the passover. by the ‘children of the captivity’ (vi. 19 seqq.). Elsewhere the chronicler deals at 
length with the passover celebrated by Hezekiah and Josiah (2 Chron. xxx., xxxv.), in each case after a restoration 
or reform of the Temple, and 2 Chron. xxx. 6-9 illustrate the importance attached to the celebration. It is very note- 
worthy, also, that the Latin Lucca Synopsis (Lag. 18 seq.), after using £ iii. seq., combines the return of Zerubbabel 
with that of E (using £ viii.) and asserts that the passover was celebrated on reaching Jerusalem. Moreover, a Greek 
synopsis of 1 Esdras and 2 Esdras (= N) testifies to E’s passover. According to1 25, Jeshua, E and Zer. were the 
three youths of £ iii. seq., and the statement of the return is followed immediately by the notice that the builders were 
Zer., Jeshua and N; E brings the law, reads it, casts out the foreign wives and the people observe the passover and 
a fast. As for 2 E: ἐν τούτῳ τῷ βιβλίῳ τὰ αὐτὰ μὲν τῷ πρώτῳ λέγει Ἔ. περὶ τῆς ἐπανόδου χωρὶς τῶν προβληθέντων. But it 
is chiefly concerned with ‘ Ν. the eunuch’ and his building of the Temple. E reads the law and celebrates the passover, 
and in the seventh month there is a fast and the Feast of Tabernacles. E then notices the foreign marriages (Ashdodite 
women are mentioned, see N xiii. 23) and persuades the people to promise to observe the law and expel the women. 
They swear to keep the law and after being cleansed rejoice and depart each to his own home (Lag. Sept. Stud. ii. 84). 
It seems clear from the foregoing evidence that the form of the narrative whether in the present EN or in Z was not 
the only one extant. See further, /z¢rod., Ὁ. 17. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF MACCABEES 


INTRODUCTION 


δι. TITue. 


THE Greek title MaxxaBaiwy? a’ takes its origin from the surname applied, in the first instance, 
to Judas (cp. 1 Macc. ii. 4. 66; 2 Macc. viii. 5. 16; x. 1. 16, &c.), but later on to all the members 
of the family and their followers. The title is transliterated by Origen (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vi. 
25. 2) Σαρβὴθ Σαβαναιέλ (= w~xown Mma ad ‘the book of the house of the Hasmonzans’, see 
further, Dalman, Aramdische Grammatik, p. 7 [and ed.]); but this title is Aramaic, and is not likely 
to have stood at the head of a book written in Hebrew (see § 6); it was, therefore, probably, the 
title of an Aramaic translation of the original Hebrew. What the actual title of the book in its original 
form was, is not known. 


τ $2. CONTENTS. 


The book is a sober and, on the whole, trustworthy account of the Jewish struggle for religious 
liberty and political independence during the years 175-135 B.C., i.e. from the accession of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the death of Simon the Maccabee. The narrative is, with few exceptions, written in, 
chronological order, and is concerned almost wholly with military events. The main part of the 
book deals with the exploits of Judas Maccabaeus, who is regarded as the central figure in the whole 
struggle. The divisions of the book are clearly marked, and are as follows : 

i. 1-g. A brief introduction in which reference is made to the conquests of Alexander the Great, 

and the division of his kingdom. 
10-64. The original cause of the Maccabaean struggle. 

ii. 1-70. The beginning of the struggle, under the leadership of Mattathias. 

11. I-ix. 22. The account of the events during the leadership of Judas. ‘The purification of 
the Temple and re-dedication of the altar. The acquisition of religious liberty. 
ix. 23-xii. 53. The leadership of Jonathan; the establishment of the Hasmonaean high-priest- 

ood. 
xiii, 1-xvi. 24. The leadership of Simon ; political independence secured. A brief reference to 
the rule of John Hyrcanus. 


§ 3. THE AUTHOR. 


There are no direct indications in the book as to who the author was, nor is anything to be gathered 
elsewhere regarding him; but some points concerning him may be inferred from certain dada in his 
book. It is clear that he was a rigid adherent of orthodox Judaism, and his patriotism is everywhere 
evident. That he was a native of Palestine is equally clear, for he manifests an intimate, and even 
minute knowledge, both of the geography and topography of the land. There are grounds for 
believing that he belonged to the circle of the Sadducees ; although a loyal upholder of the Law, his 
zeal is not characterized by any approach to Pharisaic fanaticism ; his sympathy for the Jewish high- 
priesthood is frequently manifested; his tolerant attitude towards the profaning of the Sabbath 
(il. 41; ix. 43 ff.) is very different from that which would have been adopted by a Pharisee ; there is 
not the slightest hint of a belief in the life after death, see ii. 52 ff. where a reference to this would 
have been eminently appropriate, had it been believed in. These reasons go far in justifying the 
opinion that the author was a Sadducee. 


1 The name is derived, most probably, from the Hebrew 733 ‘ hammer’ (cp. Judges iv. 21) ; another derivation is 
suggested by 5. J. Curtiss (Zhe name Machabee, Leipzig, 1876), namely "23 ‘quencher ’ (cp. Isa. xliii. 17), i.e. he who 
exterminated the enemies of his people. Earlier commentators explained the name as consisting of the initial letters 
of the words Mm ΟΝ ΠΡΟΣ 1D (‘ who is like unto thee among the gods, Yahweh’, Exod. χν. 11); but there is no 


reason to suppose that a cryptic title of this kind would-have been adopted by those whose special boast was loyalty 
to their God and His Law. 
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§4. DATE OF THE BOOK. 


The passages which throw light on the date of the composition of the book are: 

(4) In reference to the sepulchre which Simon the Maccabee built for his parents and his four 
brothers at Modin, the writer says in xiii. 30: ‘This is the sepulchre which he made at Modin, and it 
is there unto this day.’ The sepulchre in question was an elaborate one, as is. clear from the 
description given (xiii. 27-29); it consisted of seven pyramids with ‘ great pillars’ around them ; when, 
therefore, it is spoken of as being in existence ‘unto this day’, it must have been standing for some 
considerable time when the author wrote this book. The building of this sepulchre is described as 
having taken place immediately after the death of Jonathan (xiii. 25), i.e. in 143 B.C.,and Simon 
was murdered in 135 B.C. When the writer, therefore, speaks of the sepulchre standing ‘unto this 
day’, we must allow at the least the lapse of about thirty years, probably more, from the time the 
year 143 B.C. to the time when the writer made this statement. That would make the earliest 
possible date of the book about 110 B.C. 

(6) But in xvi. 23,24 we have the following: ‘ And the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars... 
behold, they are written in the chronicles of his high-priesthood, from the time that he was made 
high-priest after his father’; the formula here used is very frequent in the O.T., but it is invariably 
employed in reference to a ruler whose reign has been concluded. These chronicles, that is to say, 
took up the narrative at which our author ceased his account; therefore he was writing at a period 
subsequent to the time at which the chronicles of John’s high-priesthood had been compiled. Now 
John (Hyrcanus) died in 105 B.C., so that even if the records of his doings were being kept from 
year to year during his rule, they were not finished until the year 105 B.C., and therefore the 
writer of r Macc. did not begin his work until, at the earliest, after this year. On the other hand, 
the book cannot have been written after the year 63 B.C., for it was in the autumn of this year 
that Pompey took Jerusalem, and desecrated the Temple by entering into the Holy of Holies 
(cp. Josephus, Aztig. XIV. iv. 2-4; Bell. Iud. 1. vii. 3-6); it is inconceivable that the book would 
have contained no reference to this, had it been written after this calamity had taken place. Cf. the 
references to the faithfulness of the Romans as allies (viii. 1. 12, xii. 1, xiv. 40). Roughly speaking, 
therefore, the book must have been finished some time between the years 100-70 B. C., nearer the former 
than the latter date. But this does not mean to say that the writer did not degéz his work at an 
earlier period ; for, although, the author made use of certain documents (see below), which implies, 
of course, that he was writing some time subsequent to the events recorded, there are passages which 
certainly give the impression that he wrote as a contemporary of those who took the leading part in 
those events; such a passage, e.g. as xiv. 4-15, in which the details of Simon’s reign are described, 
reads like the account of an eye-witness; it was a period of peace (‘And the land had rest all the 
days of Simon’), and therefore conducive to literary work. There seems to be nothing that can be 
urged against the belief that the writer began his work during the reign of Simon ; the looking-up of 
records, and the compiling of a book which is, upon the face of it, a very careful piece of work, must 
have taken some time to complete. The conclusion, therefore, is that the gathering of materials 
began as early as the time of Simon (142-135 B. C.), but that the completed work must be dated some 
time later. We cannot be far wrong in assigning the work in its final form to somewhere during the 
last quarter of the second century B.C. 


$5. LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS. 


Although a translation (see § 6) the literary style of the book is admirable; the narrative is written 
in a simple, straightforward manner, with an entire absence of anything artificial ; the reader’s interest 
is engaged throughout, both on account of the easy flow in the style of writing, as well as on account 
of the graphic way in. which. the details are presented. The author writes as a historian, whose duty 
it is to record the facts without colouring them with personal observations; he is impartial, but this 
does not prevent him from sometimes bursting out into a poetical strain. While, as might be 
expected, there are frequent reminiscences of the language of the Old Testament, the author in no 
wise imitates this, his writing being marked throughout by his own individual style. On the other 
hand, there are not infrequent exaggerations, especially in point of numbers; and considerable 
freedom is observable in the way in which discourses are put into the mouths of important persons ; 
but in these things the author only shows himself to be the child of his age ; his substantial accuracy 
and trustworthiness are not affected thereby. _ 

From the religious standpoint the book is likewise marked by special characteristics ; these are to 
be explained partly by the writer’s sober and matter-of-fact way of looking at things, and partly by 
the somewhat altered religious outlook of the age as compared with earlier times. The most striking 
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characteristics here are (i) that the direct divine intervention in the nation’s affairs is not nearly so 
prominently expressed as in the books of the Old Testament; and (ii) that God is not mentioned by 
name in the whole book. The writer is very far from being wanting in religious belief and feeling ; 
his conviction of the existence of an all-seeing Providence who helps those who are worthy comes out 
strongly in such passages as ii. 61, iii. 18 ff, iv. τὸ ff, ix. 46, xii. 15; but he evidently has an almost 
equally strong belief in the truth expressed in the modern proverb, that ‘ God helps those who help 
themselves’. This very sensible religious attitude, which is as far removed from scepticism as it is 
from fatalism, fully corresponds to the writer’s sober impartiality as a historian. But his attitude was, 
doubtless, also due to the influence of certain tendencies which were beginning to assert themselves. 
These centred round the Jewish doctrine of God. Just as there was a disinclination, on account of 
its transcendent holiness, to utter the name of God, and instead, to substitute paraphrases for it, 
so there arose also a disinclination to ascribe action among men directly to God, because of His 
inexpressible majesty. One result of this was the further tendency to emphasize and extend the 
scope of human free-will. These tendencies were only beginning to exert their influence, but they 
largely explain the religious characteristics of the book. 


$6. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


In his Prologus Galeatus Jerome distinctly states that Hebrew was the language in which the 
book was written: ‘Machabaeorum primum librum hebraicum repperi’ (cp. also the title given by 
Origen, see § 1 above). The question arises, nevertheless, as to whether Hebrew proper or Palestinian 
Aramaic is meant; two considerations, however, make it almost certain that it was Hebrew. In 
the first place, the writer clearly takes as his pattern the ancient inspired Scriptures (cp. Grimm, 
p. xvii), so that the obvious presumption is that he would have written in the holy tongue. And, 
secondly, there are many indications in the book itself that it was translated from Hebrew rather 
than from Aramaic, many of these will be found in the commentary ; in some cases, mistakes in transla- 
tion are most easily and naturally accounted for on the supposition that they were translated from 
Hebrew, e.g. i. 28 καὶ ἐσείσθη ἣ γῆ ἐπὶ τοὺς κατοικοῦντας αὐτήν : this presupposes an original Sy which 
was translated ‘ against’ instead of ‘ because of’; it can mean either of these, according to the context; 
other examples are found in ix. 24, xiv. 28, see notes in commentary. There are, furthermore, many 
examples of Hebrew idiomatic phrases translated literally into Greek. There can, therefore, be no 
reasonable doubt that the book was originally written in Hebrew. But it seems clear that this 
original Hebrew text was little used, and disappeared altogether at a very early period; the reasons 
which lead to this supposition are firstly that not even does Josephus show any signs of having used 
it, and secondly, as Torrey (£. &. 2866) points out: ‘There is no evidence of correction from the 
Hebrew, either in the Greek, or in any other of the versions ...on the contrary, our Greek version 
is plainly seen to be the result of a single translation from 4 Hebrew manuscript which was not free 
from faults.’ 


$7. THE SOURCES OF THE BOOK. 


One of the chief sources of information utilized by the writer of 1 Macc. seems to have been the 
accounts given to him by eye-witnesses of many of the events recorded ; one is led to this conviction 
by considering the wonderfully graphic descriptions of certain episodes (cp., e. g., iv. I-24, vi. 28-54, 
vii. 26-50, ix. 1-22, 32-53, x. 59-66, &c.), the sober presentation of the facts, and the frequent 
mention of details obviously given for no other reason than that they actually occurred. That the 
writer had also written sources to draw from is to be presumed from such passages as ix. 22: ‘And 
the rest of the acts of Judas, and his wars, and the valiant deeds which he did, and his greatness, 
they are not written, the implication being that in part these acts had been written (cp. xi. 37, xiv. 18, 
27, 48, 49), and xvi. 23, 24: ‘And the rest of the acts of John . . . behold, they are written in the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood. .. - 

Besides these sources, there are a certain number of documents which have been incorporated in 
the book ; the genuineness, or otherwise, of these requires some more detailed consideration. They 
fall into three groups; but for reasons which will become apparent the documents belonging to each 
group respectively cannot in every case be kept separate. 


i. Letters of Sewish origin. 


(a) The letter from the Jews in Gilead asking Judas to send them help because they were being 
attacked hy the Gentiles (v. 10-13), This purports to contain the very words which were written ; 
but it is probably merely a summary of what the author of the book had derived from some well- 
informed source; that it represents, however, in brief, the contents of some written document, and 
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was not simply a verbal message, may be assumed, as it stands in contrast to what is said to have 
been a verbal message in v. 15. 

(ὁ) The letter from Jonathan to the Spartans (xii. 6-18). Concerning this it must be said that 
the artificial way in which it has been pressed into the text is sufficient to arouse suspicion. In xii. 1 
we are told of an embassy being sent to Rome; the narrative is broken by v. 2 which refers to a 
letter which was sent to the Spartans, and ‘to other places’; in v. 3, which comes naturally after v. 1, 
the thread of the narrative is taken up again. Then in v. 5, where one might reasonably have 
expected further details about the embassy to Rome, it goes on to say: ‘ And this is the copy of the 
letter which Jonathan wrote to the Spartans. T he copy of this letter then follows; but the main 
subject with which the chapter began, obviously a more important one, is left without further 
mention. On considering the letter itself, it must strike one that it is not easy to understand what 
the purpose of it was. In v, Io the purpose is stated to be the renewing of brotherhood and friend- 
ship ; but in the same breath, as it were, it is said that the Jews needed none of these things, ‘having 
for our encouragement the holy books which are in our hands.’ Then, again, in v. 13, after reference 
has been made to the afflictions which the Jews had endured, the letter continues (vv. 14, 15): ‘We 
were not mindful, therefore, to be troublesome unto you . . . for we have the help which is from 
heaven to help us... .“ Thus,in the same letter, brotherhood and friendship are desired, on the one 
hand, while on the other it is said that this is not required. The object of the letter is, therefore, not 
apparent; nor can it be said that it reads like 4 genuine document. That a relationship of some 
kind existed between the Jews and the Spartans need not be doubted ; the letter probably reflects 
the fact of this relationship, which the writer of this book, or more pr obably a later editor, desired to 
place on record, while not wishing to make it appear that his people had any need to depend upon 
foreign help in struggling with their enemies (see further the notes on this passage in the commentary). 
In connexion with this letter the following one must be considered. 

(c) The letter from Areios, king of the Spartans, to Onias the high-priest (xii. 20-23). This owes 
its presence here to the fact that in the letter just dealt with Jonathan cites the existence of former 
friendship between the Jews and the Spartans as a reason for renewing the same (xii. 7-9); it is 
added as an appendix to Jonathan’s letter. The original of this document must have been written 
about 150 to 200 years earlier than that in which it is incorporated (see the notes on the passage in 
the commentary). It is only of indirect importance in the present connexion as it does not bear on 
the history of the Maccabaean struggle. But the fact of a letter written so long before this period 
being quoted here shows with what care such documents were preserved, and thus tends to inspire 
confidence in the general historicity of our book, since it is clear that the writer (or, as in this case, 
probably a later editor) had recourse to. the national archives for information; for even if, as some 
commentators rightly believe, this letter was added by a later editor, it is equally true that he 
depended on ancient documents for his additions. 

(2d) In xiv. 27~47 we have a source of an entirely different character. This passage contains 
a panegyric on Simon, together with a réswmé of his prosperous reign. It is stated to have been 
engraved on tables of brass, and to have been set up in a conspicuous place within the precincts of 
the sanctuary ; copies of it are also said to have been deposited in the treasury (cp. vv. 27, 48, 49). 
On comparing the details of Simon’s reign given in this section with those in chaps. xi—xiii, however, 
it will be found that there are several chronological discrepancies. The course of the history, as 
given in the book itself, is acknowledged on all hands to be, on the whole, of a thoroughly trustworthy 
character ; but if the passage in question be really the copy of an official document, as it purports to 
be, the accuracy of other portions of the book is, to some extent,impugned. It is difficult to suppose 
that one and the same author would write the historical account of Simon’s reign in chaps. xi-xiii, 
and then in the very next chapter give a résumé of what had preceded differing from it in a number 
of particulars. The suggested explanation of the difficulty is as follows: The original writer of the 
book gave in chaps, xi—xiii a.substantially correct account of the period of history in question, but 
was inaccurate in the sequence of events; a later editor added a copy of the document under con- 
sideration, to which the original author of the book, for some reason or other, did not have access ; 
or perhaps he gathered his materials from different eye-witnesses of the events recorded, and therefore 
saw no purpose in utilizing this document. The later editor was not concerned with the discrepancies 
between the written history and the copy of the document which he added, because he saw that, in 
the main, they were in agreement. If this solution be the correct one it will follow that for the 


historical period in question we have two independent accounts as far as the main history is 
concerned. 
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ii. Letters from the suzerain power (Syrian kings) to Fewish leaders. 


(a) The letter from Alexander Balas! to Jonathan (x. 18-20). There can scarcely be two 
opinions regarding this document; it is not a copy of the letter, but merely its purport which our 
author has woven into his narrative, much after the same manner in which he incorporates the general 
sense of the various speeches he records. It is far too short and abrupt to be the actual letter of one 
who was seeking the help and alliance of the Jewish leader, and for whose friendship this aspirant to 
the Syrian throne was bidding. The author of our book, moreover, adds some words of his own in 
the middle of the letter, a thing he is scarcely likely to have done had he been quoting the actual 
words of the letter itself. On the other hand, there is not the slightest reason to doubt that a genuine 
document has been made use of here. 

(6) The letter from Demetrius I to the nation of the Jews (x. 25-45). This was written for the 
purpose of out-bidding Alexander Balas in promises of favour, remitting of taxes, and conferring of 
privileges, &c., on the Jews in return for their support in his struggle to retain his throne. While it 
must be admitted that the letter is based upon an original document—all the probabilities go to 
support this—there are two reasons for questioning the accuracy of the details. The promises and 
concessions made to the Jews are of such an exaggerated character that, had they really been made, 
they would have defeated their object by arousing suspicions among the Jews regarding the writer's 
sincerity ; this, indeed, was actually the case (see v. 46), but the reason of Jonathan’s incredulity is 
not the character of the promises, but the fact that Demetrius had before done ‘ great evil in Israel ’, 
and ‘had afflicted them very sore’; that does not tally with the contents of the letter as given. If 
one compares the sober contents of another letter from Demetrius on the same subject, not actually 
quoted, but incorporated in the narrative (x. 3-6), the document under consideration must strike one 
as untrustworthy as regards details. Then, in the second place, a number of the things actually 
promised in the letter correspond so exactly with the highest aspirations of the Jews at this time, 
’ that they suggest rather the expression of Jewish ideals than actual promises ; such are, the promise that 
Jerusalem is to be ‘holy and free’ (v. 31), a thing which would have been impossible for the Syrian 
king to grant if he was to have any real hold upon this part of his kingdom, a Syrian garrison in 
Jerusalem being essential to his overlordship ; the promise to permit the full observance of all the 
ancient feasts and holy-days, together with ‘immunity and release’ ? for all Jews during these periods, 
as well as during three days before and after each (vv. 34, 35); this would have meant an end to the 
hellenization of Jewry which the Syrian kings had always regarded as indispensable if the Jews were 
to be their genuine subjects; the promise that the Jews were to have their own laws (v. 37), a thing 
which would have meant an zmperium in imperio, a dangerous state of affairs from the Syrian point 
of view; and finally, the promise to remit a large amount of taxation, and to give princely gifts to 
the sanctuary (vv. 39 ff.); this would have meant considerable loss to the royal coffers at a time when 
there was the highest need of increasing monetary supplies. For these reasons, the letter we. are 
considering must be regarded as ungenuine so far as most of its details are concerned. 

(c) The letter from Demetrius II to Jonathan, enclosing one to Lasthenes (xi. 30-37). Most of 
what has been said regarding (4) applies to this document as well. It represents an original letter, 
the contents of which were utilized by the author of 1 Macc., and elaborated in accordance with his 
ideas of things. 

(2) The letter from Antiochus VI to Jonathan (xi. 57). This is clearly a succinct summing-up of 
the contents of the original letter; its extreme shortness and the absence of salutation show that, 
although written in the first person, it does not profess to do more than to give the general sense of 
the original. 

(e) The letter from Demetrius II to Simon (xiii. 36-40). This letter, in which the Syrian king 
acknowledges receipt of certain presents from the Jewish high-priest, and confirms earlier privileges, 
is stamped with the mark of genuineness; it reads like an original, and is doubtless a copy of this. 

(f) The letter from Antiochus VII to Simon (xv. 2-9). To some extent what was said in 
reference to (6) and (c) applies also to this letter; it is probably not a verbatim copy of the original, 
but represents in part the contents of this; on the other hand, there are elements in it which are the 
expression of ardent desires rather than the actual facts of the case. 


iti. Letters from the rulers of foreign kingdoms. 


(a) The document containing the treaty of alliance between the Romans and the Jews (viii. 23-32). 
In vv. 24 ff. it is stated, as one of the articles of the treaty, that if the Romans are attacked, the Jews 


1 He was, of course, not yet king when he wrote this letter. 
2 See, on this, the notes in the commentary. 
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must not render the enemy any help, whether of ‘ food, arms, money, or ships’ (v. 26); this mention 
of ships is held by several commentators to be a proof that this document belongs to a later date 
than the time of Judas, when the Jews were not in possession of any ships, and that therefore the 
‘whole section is a later interpolation. But it is quite possible that the foresight of the Romans 
sufficiently explains this mention of ships; they might, indeed, very naturally have assumed the 
possession of ships by the Jews, as they must have been aware of the long stretch of coast-land which 
belonged to Palestine. It was, as a matter of fact, not long after the time of Judas that the Jews 
acquired a harbour: ‘ And amid all his glory he (i.e. Simon) took Joppa for a haven, and made it an 
entrance for the isles of the sea’ (xiv. 5), cp. also xiii. 29. There seems no sufficient reason to doubt 
that the author of 1 Macc. made use here of the actual document in question, though it may be that 
he gives only its general contents, and not a verbatim copy. 

(6) The letter from the Spartans to Simon (xiv. 20-22). We are confronted here with the same 
difficulty which occurs in the letter from Jonathan to the Spartans (xii. 6-18, see i. (6) above). The 
section opens (v. 16) with the words: ‘And it was heard at Rome that Jonathan was dead, and even 
unto Sparta, and they were exceedingly sorry ;’ it then goes on to say that the Romans wrote to 
Simon (who had succeeded his brother) on tables of brass to renew ‘the friendship and the 
confederacy’ (v. 18); but then, instead of giving a copy of this letter, as might reasonably have been 
expected, it goes on to say: ‘ And this is a copy of the letter which the Spartans sent.’ In this letter 
it is stated that the two Jewish ambassadors who were the bearers of it were Numenius, the son of 
Antiochus, and Antipater, the son of Jason. But then the narrative (in v. 24) goes on: ‘After this 
Simon sent Numenius to Rome with a great shield of gold of a thousand pound weight, in order to 
confirm the confederacy with them.’ On the previous occasion on which mention is made of a 
rapprochement between the Jews and the Romans on the one hand, and the Spartans on the other, 
the same two ambassadors were sent, first to the Romans and then to the Spartans, on the same 
journey (see xii. 16,17); on the present occasion it is to be presumed, for the text implies it, that this 
was also done ; but if so, how is one to account for the fact that in the letter to the Spartans these 
ambassadors are said to be the bearers of it, while immediately after (v. 24) it is said that Numenius 
started on his journey? Then there is this further difficulty ; is it likely, as stated in the text, that 
on the death of Jonathan the Romans would have taken the initiative in renewing the treaty with 
the Jews? This seems to be directly contradicted by v.24. It seems probable that vv. 17-23 are 
an interpolation added later; this would also explain the otherwise unaccountable words ‘and even 
unto Sparta’ in v.16, which was presumably put in because of the interpolation ; the text of this verse, 
as it stands, cannot fail to strike one as suspicious: καὶ ἠκούσθη ἐν Ῥώμῃ ὅτι ἀπέθανεν ᾿Ιωναθάν, καὶ ἕως 
Σπάρτης, καὶ ἐλυπήθησαν opddpa. The contents of the letter read like an official document; the 
probability seems to be that use has been made of some genuine record which, as already remarked. 
was interpolated at a later period. 

(c) The letter from Lucius, the Roman consul, to Ptolemy Euergetes II, king of Egypt (xv. 16-21). 
This is the copy of a circular letter written in the name of ‘ Lucius the consul’, and brought back by 
Numenius. In it the friendship between the Romans and the Jews is proclaimed ; copies of it are 
sent not only to the kings of Egypt and Syria, but also to a number of small separate States which 
enjoyed complete independence. Now Josephus (Aztzg. XIV. viii. 5) mentions a letter from the 
Roman Senate, written in the name of the praetor Lucius Valerius in reply to a message brought by 
a Jewish embassy; as in the case just referred to, Numenius, the son of Antiochus, is one of the 
ambassadors,' and he brings a gift of a golden shield; the contents of the letter are similar, and it is, 
likewise, sent to a number of independent petty States. But, according to Josephus, this happened 
in the ninth year of Hyrcanus II, who reigned 63-40 B.c. Now if, as is maintained by some 
(especially by Willrich, in his Faden und Griechen vor der makkabiischen Erhebung, pp. 70 ff.), 
Josephus is right here, the passage in question is an interpolation, and must have been added shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Mommsen (Hermes ix. 284 ff, cp. Kautzsch, Die 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des alten Testamentes, i. p. 30) has proved that Josephus is 
recording genuine history in saying that the praetor Lucius Valerius sent a letter to the Jews, with 
the contents as given, during the reign of Hyrcanus II. But this does not constitute an insuperable 
difficulty, for one of the consuls in 139 B.C. was named Lucius Calpurnius Piso, and the ‘Consul 
Lucius’ spoken of in the text (xv. 16) could quite well refer to him. What is more difficult is the 
fact of the great similarity in the contents between the letter as given in 1 Macc., and that given in 
Josephus; Mommsen maintains that they are not identical, which would mitigate the difficulty ; but 
the mention of Numenius, the son of Antiochus, in both documents is more serious; the explanation 


* Two other ambassadors, Alexander the son of Jason, and. Alexander the son of Dositheus, accompany him, 
according to this account. 
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ii. Letters from the suzerain power (Syrian kings) to Fewish leaders. 


(2) The letter from Alexander Balas! to Jonathan (x. 18-20). There can scarcely be two 
opinions regarding this document; it is not a copy of the letter, but merely its purport which our 
author has woven into his narrative, much after the same manner in which he incorporates the general 
sense of the various speeches he records. It is far too short and abrupt to be the actual letter of one 
who was seeking the help and alliance of the Jewish leader, and for whose friendship this aspirant to 
the Syrian throne was bidding. The author of our book, moreover, adds some words of his own in 
the middle of the letter, a thing he is scarcely likely to have done had he been quoting the actual 
words of the letter itself. On the other hand, there is not the slightest reason to doubt that a genuine 
document has been made use of here. 

(6) The letter from Demetrius I to the nation of the Jews (x. 25-45). This was written for the 
purpose of out-bidding Alexander Balas in promises of favour, remitting of taxes, and conferring of 
privileges, &c., on the Jews in return for their support in his struggle to retain his throne. While it 
must be admitted that the letter is based upon an original document—all the probabilities go to 
support this—there are two reasons for questioning the accuracy of the details. The promises and 
concessions made to the Jews are of such an exaggerated character that, had they really been made, 
they would have defeated their object by arousing suspicions among the Jews regarding the writer's 
sincerity ; this, indeed, was actually the case (see v. 46), but the reason of Jonathan’s incredulity is 
not the character of the promises, but the fact that Demetrius had before done ‘ great evil in Israel’, 
and ‘had afflicted them very sore’; that does not tally with the contents of the letter as given. If 
one compares the sober contents of another letter from Demetrius on the same subject, not actually 
quoted, but incorporated in the narrative (x. 3-6), the document under consideration must strike one 
as untrustworthy as regards details. Then, in the second place,a number of the things actually 
promised in the letter correspond so exactly with the highest aspirations of the Jews at this time, 
’ that they suggest rather the expression of Jewish ideals than actual promises ; such are, the promise that 
Jerusalem is to be ‘holy and free’ (v. 31), a thing which would have been impossible for the Syrian 
king to grant if he was to have any real hold upon this part of his kingdom, a Syrian garrison in 
Jerusalem being essential to his overlordship; the promise to permit the full observance of all the 
ancient feasts and holy-days, together with ‘immunity and release’ 2 for all Jews during these periods, 
as well as during three days before and after each (vv. 34, 35); this would have meant an end to the 
hellenization of Jewry which the Syrian kings had always regarded as indispensable if the Jews were 
to be their genuine subjects ; the promise that the Jews were to have their own laws (v. 37), a thing 
which would have meant an zmperium in imperio, a dangerous state of affairs from the Syrian point 
of view; and finally, the promise to remit a large amount of taxation, and to give princely gifts to 
the sanctuary (vv. 39 ff.); this would have meant considerable loss to the royal coffers at a time when 
there was the highest need of increasing monetary supplies. For these reasons, the letter we are 
considering must be regarded as ungenuine so far as most of its details are concerned. 

(c) The letter from Demetrius II to Jonathan, enclosing one to Lasthenes (xi. 30-37). Most of 
what has been said regarding (0) applies to this document as well. It represents an original letter, 
the contents of which were utilized by the author of 1 Macc., and elaborated in accordance with his 
ideas of things. 

(2) The letter from Antiochus VI to Jonathan (xi. 57). This is clearly a succinct summing-up of 
the contents of the original letter; its extreme shortness and the absence of salutation show that, 
although written in the first person, it does not profess to do more than to give the general sense of 
the original. 

(6) The letter from Demetrius II to Simon (xiii. 36-40). This letter, in which the Syrian king 
acknowledges receipt of certain presents from the Jewish high-priest, and confirms earlier privileges, 
is stamped with the mark of genuineness; it reads like an original, and is doubtless a copy of this. 

(f) The letter from Antiochus VII to Simon (xv. 2-9). To some extent what was said in 
reference to (4) and (c) applies also to this letter; it is probably not a verbatim copy of the original, 
but represents in part the contents of this; on the other hand, there are elements in it which are the 
expression of ardent desires rather than the actual facts of the case. 


iii, Letters from the rulers of foreign kingdoms. 


(2) The document containing the treaty of alliance between the Romans and the Jews (viii. 23-32). 
In vv. 24 ff. it is stated, as one of the articles of the treaty, that if the Romans are attacked, the Jews 


1 He was, of course, not yet king when he wrote this letter. 
3. See, on this, the notes in the commentary. 
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must not render the enemy any help, whether of ‘ food, arms, money, or ships’ (v. 26); this mention 
of ships is held by several commentators to be a proof that this document belongs to a later date 
than the time of Judas, when the Jews were not in possession of any ships, and that therefore the 
whole section is a later interpolation. But it is quite possible that the foresight of the Romans 
sufficiently explains this mention of ships; they might, indeed, very naturally have assumed the 
possession of ships by the Jews, as they must have been aware of the long stretch of coast-land which 
belonged to Palestine. It was, as a matter of fact, not long after the time of Judas that the Jews 
acquired a harbour: ‘ And amid all his glory he (i.e. Simon) took Joppa for a haven, and made it an 
entrance for the isles of the sea’ (xiv. 5), cp. also xiii. 29. There seems no sufficient reason to doubt 
that the author of 1 Macc. made use here of the actual document in question, though it may be that 
he gives only its general contents, and not a verbatim copy. 

(6) The letter from the Spartans to Simon (xiv. 20-22). We are confronted here with the same 
difficulty which occurs in the letter from Jonathan to the Spartans (xii. 6-18, see i. (6) above). The 
section opens (v. 16) with the words: ‘ And it was heard at Rome that Jonathan was dead, and even 
unto Sparta, and they were exceedingly sorry ;’ it then goes on to say that the Romans wrote to 
Simon (who had succeeded his brother) on tables of brass to renew ‘the friendship and the 
confederacy’ (v. 18) ; but then, instead of giving a copy of this letter, as might reasonably have been 
expected, it goes on to say: ‘ And this is a copy of the letter which the Spartans sent.’ In this letter 
it is stated that the two Jewish ambassadors who were the bearers of it were Numenius, the son of 
Antiochus, and Antipater, the son of Jason. But then the narrative (in v. 24) goes on: ‘After this 
Simon sent Numenius to Rome with a great shield of gold of a thousand pound weight, in order to 
confirm the confederacy with them.’ On the previous occasion on which mention is made of a 
rapprochement between the Jews and the Romans on the one hand, and the Spartans on the other, 
the same two ambassadors were sent, first to the Romans and then to the Spartans, on the same 
journey (see xii. 16,17); on the present occasion it is to be presumed, for the text implies it, that this 
was also done; but if so, how is one to account for the fact that in the letter to the Spartans these 
ambassadors are said to be the bearers of it, while immediately after (v. 24) it is said that Numenius 
started on his journey? Then there is this further difficulty ; is it likely, as stated in the text, that 
on the death of Jonathan the Romans would have taken the initiative in renewing the treaty with 
the Jews? This seems to be directly contradicted by v. 24. It seems probable that vv. 17-23 are 
an interpolation added later; this would also explain the otherwise unaccountable words ‘ and even 
unto Sparta’ in v. 16, which was presumably put in because of the interpolation ; the text of this verse, 
as it stands, cannot fail to strike one as suspicious: καὶ ἠκούσθη ἐν Ῥώμῃ ὅτι ἀπέθανεν ᾿Ιωναθάν, καὶ ἕως 
Σπάρτης, καὶ ἐλυπήθησαν σφόδρα. The contents of the letter read like an official document; the 
probability seems to be that use has been made of some genuine record which, as already remarked. 
was interpolated at a later period. 

(ec) The letter from Lucius, the Roman consul, to Ptolemy Euergetes II, king of Egypt (xv. 16-21). 
This is the copy of a circular letter written in the name of ‘ Lucius the consul’, and brought back by 
Numenius. In it the friendship between the Romans and the Jews is proclaimed ; copies of it are 
sent not only to the kings of Egypt and Syria, but also to a number of small separate States which 
enjoyed complete independence. Now Josephus (Azézg. XIV. viii. 5) mentions a letter from the 
Roman Senate, written in the name of the praetor Lucius Valerius in reply to a message brought by 
a Jewish embassy; as in the case just referred to, Numenius, the son of Antiochus, is one of the 
ambassadors,! and he brings a gift of a golden shield; the contents of the letter are similar, and it is, 
likewise, sent to a number of independent petty States. But, according to Josephus, this happened 
in the ninth year of Hyrcanus II, who reigned 63-40 B.C. Now if, as is maintained by some 
(especially by Willrich, in his Faden und Griechen vor der makkabiischen Erhebung, pp. 70 ff.), 
Josephus is right here, the passage in question is an interpolation, and must have been added shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Mommsen (Hermes ix, 284 ff, cp. Kautzsch, Dze 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des alten Testamentes, i. p. 30) has proved that Josephus is 
recording genuine history in saying that the praetor Lucius Valerius sent a letter to the Jews, with 
the contents as given, during the reign of Hyrcanus II. But this does not constitute an insuperable 
difficulty, for one of the consuls in 139 B.C. was named Lucius Calpurnius Piso, and the ‘Consul 
Lucius’ spoken of in the text (xv. 16) could quite well refer to him. What is more difficult is the 
fact of the great similarity in the contents between the letter as given in 1 Macc., and that given in 
Josephus; Mommsen maintains that they are not identical, which would mitigate the difficulty ; but 
the mention of Numenius, the son of Antiochus, in both documents is more serious; the explanation 


‘ Two other ambassadors, Alexander the son of Jason, and Alexander the son of: Dositheus, accompany him, 
according to this account. 
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given by Torrey (1.8. 2865) that Josephus ‘omitted the portion of 1 Macc. containing the mention 
of Numenius and the golden shield, but took occasion to introduce this important name, and the 
most interesting details, at the next opportunity’, is not very illuminating. Probably Willrich is 
right in regarding the passage as a later interpolation, added because it seemed appropriate in 
a place where Simon’s treaty with Rome was mentioned (of. czz. p. 72); this conclusion was arrived 
at independently by the present writer, on the following grounds:—Numenius is mentioned in 
1 Macc. in connexion with an embassy to Rome in xii. τό, in the letter of fonathan to the Spartans, 
which, as we have already seen reasons to believe, is a later interpolation; he is also referred to 
incidentally in a similar connexion in the time of Szmonz xiv. 24, cp. xv. 15. But a Numenius, in 
all respects identical, so far as description and name are concerned, is mentioned by Josephus as 
taking part in an embassy to the Romans, and having presented a shield of gold of a thousand 
pounds’ weight, in the reign of Hyrcanus 77; it seems, on the face of it, highly improbable that both 
references can be correct; either the episode of the shield in connexion with Numenius took place in 
the reign of Szmon, or in that of Hyrcanus 77. The account given by Josephus, and the letter as 
quoted by him (Azéig. XIV. viii. 5), appear to be undoubtedly genuine ; it follows that 1 Macc. xv. 
15-24 is due to an interpolator; there are also independent reasons for regarding this passage as an 
interpolation, since it breaks the narrative in a very obvious and awkward manner. The interpolator, 
knowing that negotiations had actually taken place between Simon and the Romans, has transferred 
an incident describing a Jewish embassy to Rome, which belongs to a later period, to the time of 
Simon. Josephus, in his edition of 1 Macc., did not read the section xv. 15-24 as we have it (see 
Antiq. XIII. vii. 3); he does, however, follow 1 Macc. xii. τό ff. (see Aztég. XIII. v. 8) in associating 
Numenius, the son of Antiochus, and Antipater, the son of Jason, with an embassy sent to Rome in 
the reign of Fonathan ; but we have already seen that the whole of this letter in 1 Macc. is a later 
interpolation; it follows, therefore, that Josephus had this interpolation in his copy of 1 Macc, 
though the Lucius letter (xv. 16-24) seems to have been absent from the text he used. 


δ. THE GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


The most important of these are the three uncials Cod. Sinaiticus (x), Cod. Alexandrinus (A), 
Cod. Venetus (V), the latter belonging to the eighth or ninth century. Cod. Vaticanus (B) does 
“not contain the books of the Maccabees. The text represented in 8 V is, on the whole, better 
than that represented in A; but all three are undoubtedly the offspring of a single Greek MS. 
Whether, however, it can be said that a// our texts, as well as the Versions, come from one 
Greek MS. (Torrey, in £.B. 2867) is not so certain; for there are isolated readings (small in 
number, it is true) in some of the cursives which presuppose a better text in the passages in 
question than that represented in the three uncials; in some cases these readings are supported by 
one or other of the Versions. Of the cursives which have been used, 52, 106, 107 follow, nw xA 
against V, now & V against A; in a somewhat less degree this is also true of 56, 62, as well as of 55; 
but this latter has retained some readings, peculiar to itself, which are superior to those in any other 
MS., uncial or cursive (see e. g. iii. 47, 48, 49, iv. 61, v. 22, 67, vii. 7, 38), and it is possible that these 
represent echoes of a MS. or MSS. other than the single Greek MS. which is the parent of the three 
uncials ; at the same time the fact is not lost sight of that in other cases the variations in 55 are 
merely explanatory additions, and in this, as well as in its agreement at times with 9119 (see below), 
betrays a Lucianic colouring. Another group is formed by 19, 64, 93;! these are Lucianic in 
character, but 64 less so than the other two; with these three n°? sometimes agrees against all 
other Greek MSS.; very frequently 19, 93 and 3° (see below) go together against all other 
authorities ; this occurs in about fifty cases. The cursive 71 offers a curious phenomenon on account 
of its large number of omissions; these are usually skilfully manipulated ; they have been recorded 
in the apparatus criticus because it quite looks as if in some instances a better reading were afforded by 
the omission. That in spite of these omissions 71 here and there shows signs of Lucianic colouring 
is an interesting fact. So far as the cursives are concerned, with the exception of 19, 64, 93, and 71, 
only those readings are recorded in the apparatus criticus which seemed to be of importance. 
The collations used for the above are, for the uncials, Swete’s The Old Testament in Greek, vol. iii, 
and for the cursives the apparatus criticus of Holmes and Parsons. 


$9. THE SyRIAC AND LATIN VERSIONS. 


_ (a) The Syriac text exists in two forms; one is represented in Cod. Ambrosianus (sixth century) ; 
this follows in the main the text of the Greek uncials (95 in the af. crit.), and is preserved up to 


1 = Luc in the apparatus criticus. 
2 Edited by Ceriani (Milan, 1876). 
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xiv. 25°, from there onwards it = 3'°; the other is the text found in the Peshitta,) which is, how- 
ever, Lucianic in character, and has, as we have seen, great affinity with the Lucianic group of 
cursives 19, 64, 93.2. See the very useful notes on the two Syriac recensions by G. Schmidt, ‘ Die 
beiden syrischen Uebersetzungen des 1. Makkabderbuchs,’ in ZA TW, 1897, pp. τ ff., 233 ff. 

(4) The Latin Version is also preserved in two recensions ; both are pre-hieronymian ; one is that 
found in the Vulgate (3.1), the other is that contained in Cod. Sangermanensis;* (%?) the latter is 
only preserved up to the beginning of chap. xiv. 

Both the Syriac and Latin Versions are translations from the Greek. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF MACCABEES 


INTRODUCTION. I. 1-9. 


I. 1-4. The Victory of Alexander the Great over the Persians, and the founding of his empire. 


1: And it came to pass after Alexander, the son of Philip the Macedonian*, who came from the land 

of Chittim, had smitten Darius, king of the Persians and Medes?, that he reigned in his stead°. 

2, 3 And he waged many wars, and won strongholds4, °and slew kings‘, and pressed forward to the ends 

of the earth, and took spoils from many peoples*. But when the land was silenced® before him, "he 

4 became exalted , and his heart was lifted up Then he gathered together *a very mighty army*, 
and ruled over lands and peoples and principalities! ; and they became tributary unto him. 


I. 5-9. The sickness and death of Alexander ; the division of his empire. 


5,6 And after these things he took to his™ bed, and perceived that he was about to die. Then he 
called his chief ministers, men who had been brought up with him from his youth, and divided his 

7 kingdom among them while he was yet alive. And Alexander had reigned twelve years when he 
8,9 died. And his ministers ruled, each in his particular domain. And after he was dead they all 


I. #+ who first reigned in Greece i! γῆς repetition of the verb (και emaragev) ἐς not reguired; > 91 
Crporepov (mporepos SC Luc) em τὴν Ἑλλαδα is Probably a gloss; > 44many 35 ἃ} H cep Se 
f+ ofthe earth VHZ &wassilent and quiet Sue bh>Suc Fi>yN Κακὰ strong and numerous host Se 
lprinces 8 ™avrov NAH? 


I, 1. And it came to pass. The Hebrew original of the book is indicated at the outset, καὶ ἐγένετο being the usual 
Septuagint rendering of *7". 

Alexander the ‘ Great’, 356-323 B.C., the third Macedonian king of this name. 

Chittim. i.e. the people of the islands and coastlands of Greece, cp. Jer. ii. το ὩΣ WS. In Gen. x. 4 the 
Chittim are called ‘sons of Javan’ (Greece). They took their name originally, according to Phoenician inscriptions, 
from Azz (the Greek X7¢zox), the chief city on the island of Cyprus, now called Larnaca. The original colonists were 
Phoenicians, later on many Greeks settled down there, hence the term ‘sons of Javan’ applied to these Chz¢tim. 

Darius. The third of the name, known as Codomannus. 

he reigned in his stead. Cp. Dan. viii. 21, where Alexander is spoken of as ἢ)" bn, and xi. 2, where his 
kingdom is spoken of as ἢ" miabn. 

2. kings. Not to be taken in a literal sense, generals, governors, and the like, are meant. 
3. the ends of the earth. A constant O.T. expression: PONT DSN Ty. 


his heart was lifted up. Cp. Dan. xi. 12. 1225 Dw. 

4. principalities. The reading of δὲ (τυράννων for τυραννιῶν) is perhaps preferable; satrapies (or satrap), the 
Persian province is presumably meant, though in Esther ix. 3 a difference is made between the ruler of a province and 
a ‘tyrannos’ (οἱ ἄρχοντες τῶν σατραπειῶν καὶ οἱ τύραννοι). 

they became tributary unto him. In Judges i. 28 (= Sept. i. 30) this phrase occurs, but the Heb. pnd yn 
= ‘they were subject to task-work’, cp. Gen. xlix. 15. 

6. chief ministers. παῖς is used in 1 Sam. xix. 1 of the chief officers of Saul (739). 

brought up with him, τοὺς συνεκτρόφους αὐτοῦ, cp. Acts xiii. 1 Μαναῆν τε Ἡρῴδου τοῦ rerpdpyou σύντροφος. 

divided his kingdom... Grimm, zz J/oc., gives numerous references to ancient authors in which this is 
referred to, but shows that the statement is unhistorical; he says that the story was probably circulated by the 
ipa of the various Hellenic kings in order to make their assumption of kingship appear legitimate in the eyes 
of the people. 

while he was yet alive. When one remembers how young Alexander was at his death, the improbability of the 
whole tradition is obvious. ‘ Greater likelihood attaches to the statement of Justin (xii. 15), Diodorus Siculus (xviii. 2), 
and Curtius (x. 5. 7), that when no longer able to speak, the dying Macedonian took off his signet-ring and handed it 
to Perdiccas, the captain of his body-guard, in token of his desire that he should reign after him’ (Fairweather and 
Black, zz doc.; this is also referred to by Grimm); but as an hereditary monarchy existed in Macedonia (cp. v. 9), this 
statement must also be regarded as unhistorical. 

7. he died. He was taken ill with fever in the night of May 31, 323 B.C., and died eleven days after. 

8. And his ministers ... This is a continuation of the unhistorical statement just referred to. 

9. they all assumed ... This is inexact, as only five of Alexander’s generals assumed the title of king, and that 
not till 305 B.C., seventeen years after his death. 
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assumed the diadem, and their sons after them [did likewise ; and this continued for] many years. 
And these wrought much evil on the earth. 


THE CAUSE OF THE MACCABAEAN REVOLT. I. 10-64. 


I. 10-15. Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hellenistic party in Fudaea. 


το Anda sinful shoot came forth from them, Antiochus Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus the king, 
who had been a hostage in Rome, and had become king in the one hundred and thirty-seventh 

τι year of the Greek kingdom. In those days "there came forth out of Israel lawless men®, and per- 
suaded many, saying: ‘Let us go and make a covenant with the nations that are round about us; 

12for since® we separated ourselves from them many evils have come upon us.’ And the saying 

13 appeared good in their eyes; and as certain of the people were eager (to carry this out), they went 

14 to the king, and he? gave them authority to introduce the customs of the Gentiles. And they built 

15 a gymnasium? in Jerusalem according to the manner of the Gentiles. They also submitted them- Ὁ 
selves to uncircumcision’, and repudiated the holy covenant; yea, they joined themselves to the 
Gentiles, and sold themselves® to do evil. 


I. 16-19. Antiochus subdues Egypt. 


16 And when, in the opinion of Antiochus, the kingdom was (sufficiently) established, he 
determined to exercise dominion also over the land of Egypt, in order that he might rule over two 
17 kingdoms. So he pushed forward into Egypt with an immense force; with chariots, and elephants 


nox 3,1 °+4 the day Luc 3.5 Pthe king Luc 3H? Istadium 3 rZit. they drew forward 
the prepuce Sve Swere tempted N°? 19 Zlue ᾿ 


the diadem. Cp. viii. 14, xi. 54; Josephus, A4zég. XII. x. 1; a blue and white band which was worn around the 
Persian royal hat as a badge of royalty; to be distinguished from the crown worn on state occasions. The Heb. 
equivalent is ἢ ΝΣ and NBI¥1. It was also worn by the Parthian kings, and by the Byzantine emperors. 

wrought much evil. Heb. 13 nivyd 110; cp. Ecclus. xlviii. 16 (Sept.; the Heb. is different). 

10. a sinful shoot. Cp. Ecclus. xl. 15; in Dan. xi. 21 he is called a ‘contemptible person’. 

Antiochus Epiphanes. The fourth of the name; he seized the Syrian throne in 175 B.C, on the murder of his 
elder brother Seleucus IV; he died in 164 B.c. (cp. 1 Macc. vi. 1-16, 2 Macc. i. 10-17). The title ‘Epiphanes’ (the 
‘Tilustrious’) which he assumed on coming to the throne, was in mockery changed to ‘ Epimanes’ (the ‘ Madman’) on 
account of the outrageous acts of which he was guilty. On his coins are found the epithets Θεός and Νικηφόρος ; the 
former title is applied to him by the Samaritans in their letter to him asking him to permit their temple to be called 
‘The Temple of Hellenius’ (Josephus, ἀμφ. XII. v. 5). 

the son of Antiochus. i.e. the ‘Great’; the third of the name, who reigned 223-187 B.C. 

who had been a hostage in Rome. The reference is to Antiochus Epiphanes, who was sent as a hostage to 
Rome after the defeat of his father at the battle of Magnesia (190 B.C.) ; he remained in Rome for twelve years. 

in the ... of the Greek kingdom. The reference is to the Seleucid era, which began on October I, 312 B.C. 
on the accession of Seleucus I (cp. Josephus, Avtig. XIII. vi. 7); the author of this book reckons according to the 
months of the Jewish calendar, according to which the year begins on the first of Nisan (April), so that his dates are 
all six months earlier than those of the Seleucid era. 

11. In those days. An indefinite reference to date occurring very often in the O.T. as well as the N.T.; Heb. 
onn oD. : 

there came forth... Cp. Deut. xiii. 13 (14 in Sept.); the reference is to Jason, cp. v. 13 and 2 Macc. iv. 7-10, 

make a covenant. The regular Heb. phrase, N23. The object of this was, according to Josephus (Axzzg. 
XII. v. 1, Bell. ud. 1. v. 1), solely the acquisition of temporal advantage. 

since we separated ourselves .. . The reference here cannot be to any particular time, for the observance of 
the Mosaic Law was the cause of this separation; it had always been intended to be the means of keeping Israelites 
free from the contamination of the Gentiles. 

many evils have come upon us. Lit. ‘have found us’, thoroughly Hebraic, cp. e.g. Deut. xxxi, 21. 
ΓΔ myn... INvon. 

12. appeared good. Cp. the Hebr. phrase, ‘to do what is pleasing in the eyes of’; ‘2Y3 2 NWY which is of 
frequent occurrence in the O.T. ᾿ 

13. and he gave them authority. Cp.2 Macc. iv. 9. 

14. And they built a gymnasium. Cp. Josephus (Azézg. XII. v. 1), 2 Macc. iv. 9, 12. 

15. They also submitted . . . See the rendering of the Syriac in the critical note ; cp. 1 Cor. vii. 18. Those who 
submitted to this operation were called Meshukim (from a root meaning ‘to draw back’), according to the Roman 
name, Recutitd (Grimm, 27 Joc.). 

repudiated the holy covenant. Since circumcision was the covenant-mark (Gen. xvii. 11), its obliteration was 
ipso facto the repudiation of the covenant. 

sold themselves to do evil. Hebraism, cp. 1 Kings xxi. 20: ΝΠ nivyd PEN}. 


16. the kingdom . . . established. Hebraism, cp. 1 Kings ii. 12: in2d9 ἸΞΠῚ, 
two kingdoms. i.e. Syria and Egypt. 
17. with an immense force. Lit. ‘a heavy force’; Hebrew usage, cp. 123 OY; cp. Dan, xi, 22-24.- ᾿ 


I MACCABEES 1. 18-36 


18 and horsemen‘, together with a great fleet. And he waged war against Ptolemy, the king of 
Egypt. And Ptolemy turned back* from before him, and fled; Yand there fell many wounded¥*. 
19 And they* captured the fortified cities in Egypt®; and he took the spoils from the land® of Egypt. 


I. 20-28. The Desecration of the Temple; slaughter of the Fews. 


And Antiochus, after he had smitten Egypt, returned in the one hundred and fifty-third year, 
21 and went up against Israel and¢ Jerusalem with a great army. And in (his) arrogance he entered 
into the sanctuary, and took the golden altar, °and the candlestick for the light®, and all its acces- 
22 sories, and the table of the shewbread, and the cups, and the bowls, and the golden censersf, and the 
veil, and the crowns, and the golden adornment on the facade of the Temple, and he scaled it all off. 
23 Moreover, he took the silver, and the gold, and the choice vessels ; he also took the hidden treasures 
24 which he found. And having taken everything, he returned’ to his own land®. 


25 ‘And there was great mourning in Israel! in every place ; 
26 And* the rulers and elders groaned ; 
Virgins and young men languished, 
And the beauty of the women faded away ; 
27 Every bridegroom took up (his) lament, 
She that sat in the bridal-chamber mourned}. 
And the land was moved for her inhabitants, 
And all ™the house of™ Jacob was clothed with shame.’ 


20 


28 


I. 29-40. Ferusalem occupied by Apollonius; massacre of the people; desecration of the Sanctuary. 


29 After the lapse of two years the king” sent a chief collector of tribute to the cities of Judah; and 
3° he came to Jerusalem with a great host. And he spoke unto them peaceful words in subtilty, so 
that they had confidence in him; but he fell upon the city suddenly, and smote it with a grievous 
31 stroke, and destroyed much people in Israel. And he took °the spoils of the city°®, and burned it 
32 with fire, and pulled down the houses thereof and the walls thereof? round about. And they led 
33 captive the women and the children, and 4took possession of the cattle. And they fortified the 
city of David with a great and strong wall with strong towers, so that it was made into a citadel for 
34 them. And they placed there a sinful nation, lawless men; and they strengthened themselves 
35 therein. And they stored up (there) arms and provisions, and collecting together the spoils of 
36 Jerusalem, they laid them up there. And it became a sore menace, for it was a place to lie in wait 
in against the sanctuary, and an evil adversary to Israel continually. 


t> 64 uwith great pomp 3 πὰς ; ἐνετραπὴ ANS? V (= DL) y-¥> Se ‘<" # fled & were slain Slue 

athe Ss i" >the land of Egypt A V 93 ὁ» land NV 44 went up against, Sue J? 301 ee>V tthe 
instruments of the sacrifices and offerings S!uc Scarried (them) V h + And he (A they) made a great slaughter 
and he (A they) spake with great arrogancy; all authorities (exc 58); + and he made a great slaughter 38, 
omitting the rest. The words have probably got out of place, and should come after v.21. ‘iJerusalem 64  *There- 
fore 3 IN 5 evyevero ev πενθει A V ἐπένθησε Luc mW > 93 2 Antiochus the king Luc °-omuch spoil $ 
Pof Jerusalem 3 4.4 >; + for themselves N¢-? Luc Sve 


18. Ptolemy. The sixth of the name, Philometor, 181-146 B.C.; he was only sixteen years old at this time. 
there fell many wounded. The Hebrew equivalent D7 mpon BN would imply that they were wounded to 
death (cp. R.V.), but in Greek the word has not this intensive force. ᾿ 
20. went up against ... Jerusalem. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 11 ff. 
21. the golden altar. Cp. Exod. xxx. 1-6. ; 
the candlestick. Cp. Exod. xxv. 31-9. 
22. the table of the shewbread. Cp. Exod. xxv. 23-30; cp. Josephus, Avz/zg. III. vi. 6. 
23. the hidden treasures. Cp. 2 Macc. iii, 10-12; Josephus, Bed/. Lud. 11. ix. 4. 
25-8. This lament was probably originally in poetical form, and is largely made up from the language of the O.T. 
poetical books. Cp. for some verses cast in a somewhat similar mode 2 (4) Esdras x. 22. 
25. great mourning. Cp. Job xxx. 31. 
26. the elders. Cp. Lam. i. 19, ii. 10. : 
faded away. Cp. Sept. of Ps. cviii. 24, ἠλλοιώθη (εἶχ. 24 in Hebr.). 
virgins and young men... Cp. Lam.i. 4, 18, ii. 10, 20. 
27. took up (his) lament. Cp. Sept. of Lam. v. 13 κλαυθμὸν ἀνέλαβον (the Heb. reads differently). 
28. clothed with shame. Cp. Job. viii. 22; Ps. xxxv. 26, cxxxii. 18. 
29. a chief collector of tribute. i.e. Apollonius, according.to 2 Macc. v. 24. ; 
After the lapse of two years. Lit. ‘ After two years of days’; Heb. Ὁ) ὩΣ pio, cp. Gen. xli. 1. 
30. he spoke peaceful words. A Hebrew idiom: nidys ΠῚ WX. Cp. Deut. ii. 26. 
he fell upon . . - suddenly. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 24 ff. 
33. into a citadel. εἰς ἄκραν, 1. 6. Acra. 
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I MACCABEES 1. 37-54 


37 And they shed innocent blood on every side of the sanctuary, 
And they defiled the sanctuary’. 
38 And because of them the inhabitants of Jerusalem fled, 
And she became a dwelling for strangers, 
Being herself estranged to her offspring, 
And her children forsook her. 
39 Her sanctuary became desolate as a wilderness, 
*Her feasts were turned into mourning’, 
Her sabbaths tinto shame”, 
Her honour** into contempt. 
40 According as her glory’ (had been) 7so was (now) her dishonour increased ?, 
And her high estate was turned to mourning’. 


I. 41-53. dict of Antiochus, forbidding Fewish Worship. 


41, 42 And the king” wrote unto his whole kingdom, that all should be one people, and that every one 

should give up his [religious] usages. And all the nations* acquiesced¢ in accordance with the com- 

43 mand of the king. And many in Israel took delight in *his (form of) worship*®, and they began 

44 sacrificing to idols, and profaned the sabbath’. Furthermore, the king sent letters? by the hand of 

messengers to Jerusalem and to the cities of Judah (to the effect that) they should practise customs 

45 foreigni to (the traditions of) the land», and that they should cease the (sacrificing of) whole burnt 

offerings, and sacrifices, and drink offerings in the sanctuary, and that they should profane the sabbaths 

46, 47 and feasts, and pollute the sanctuary and ‘those who had been sanctified*; that they should (more- 

_ over) build high places, and sacred groves, and !shrines for idols', and that they should sacrifice 

48 swine and (other) unclean™ animals; and that they should leave their sons uncircumcized, and make 

49 themselves abominable by means of (practising) everything that was unclean and profane, so that 

50 they might forget the Law, and change all the (traditional) ordinances. And whosoever should not 

51 act according to the word of the king, should die. In this manner did he write unto the whole" of 

his kingdom; and he appointed overseers® over all the people ; and he commanded the cities of Judah 

52 to sacrifice, every one of them. And many of the people joined themselves unto them, all” those 

53 [namely] who had forsaken the Law; these did evil4 in the land, and caused Israel to hide in all 
manner of hiding-places. 


I. 54-64. Idolatry forced upon the people of fudah ; destruction of copies of the Scriptures ὁ 
massacre of Israelites. 


54 And on the fifteentht day® of Chislev in the one hundred and forty-fiftht year they set up upon the 
altar an ‘abomination of desolation’, and in the cities of Judah on every side they established high- 


* + of the Lord V 5:8.» Se t-t > but added by 45:8 “humiliation 19 =plur. in 888 3.1 yher 
children δὲ ἢ 2-2the land was filled with shame ἐξ @humiliation 64 Sluc b+ Antiochus 3" cy Se 
ai? €-ethe worship of the king 38 fsanctuary A® sabbath A* 8» 64 93 h-hof the Gentiles in the 
land & is 93 k-k the holy things ὁ #? Flidols AV? 5 & mall &* (unclean N°) 2>AVSL 
°+over all his kingdom and S& Pall Ss 3.1 4much evil 64 93 Ttwenty-fifth 3¢ 8+ in the month Luc 
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37-40. Another lament in poetical form originally, the language of which is again largely borrowed from that of the 
O.T. poetical books. 
37. they shed innocent blood. Cp. Ps. Ixxix. 3. 
they defiled the sanctuary. Cp. Ps. lxxix, 1. 
38. a dwelling for strangers. Cp. Ps. liv. 3; Lam. v. 2. 
Being herself estranged. Cp. Lam. i. 1. 
her children forsook her. Cp. Lam. i. 5. 
39. Her feasts ... Cp. Amos viii. Io. 
Her sabbaths into shame. Cp. Lam. ii. 6. 
40. And her high estate ... Cp. Lam. ii. 9, 10. 
41. one people. i.e. as regards religious practice. 
44. letters. βιβλία, Heb, DDD. ; 
47. swine and unclean animals. i.e. animals holy to heathen gods and goddesses; the pig and the hare were 
holy to Astarte, and as holy animals occupied an important place in the religions of Greece and Asia Minor. 
51. appointed overseers. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 22. 
54. the fifteenth day of Chislev. We should read here with 38 ‘the twenty-fifth day’, see v.59. Chislev is the 
ninth month of the Hebrew calendar (= December approximately). 
the one hundred and forty-fifth year. i.e. 168 B.C. 
an abomination of desolation. Cp. Dan. xi. 31, xii. 11; ie. the abomination which brought about profanation 
(= desolation) ; it was a small heathen altar which was set up on the altar of burnt-offering, see v. 59. 
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I MACCABEES 1. 5s—2. 14 


55» 59 places; and "they offered sacrifice" at the doors of the houses and in the streets. And the books of 
57 the Law which they found they *rent in pieces, and® burned them inthe fire. And with whomsoever 
was found a book of the covenant, and if he was (found) consenting unto the Law, such an one was, 
58 according to the king’s sentence’, condemned to death. Thus did they in their might to the Israelites 
59 who were found? month by month in their* cities. And on the twenty-fifth day of the month they 
60 sacrificed upon the altar which was upon the altar of burnt-offering. And, according to the decree®, 
61 they put to death the women who had circumcised their children, hanging their babes round their 
(mothers’) necks, and they put to death their (entire) families°, together with those who had circum- 
62 cised them. Nevertheless many in Israel stood firm? and determined in their hearts® that they would 
63 not eat unclean things, and chose rather to die so that they might not be defiled with meats, thereby 
64 profaning the holy covenant’ ; and they did die. And exceeding great wrath came upon Israel. 


MATTATHIAS. II. 1-70. 
11. 1-5. Lhe Genealogy of the Maccabees. 


21 In those days rose up Mattathias, the son of John, the son of Simeon, a priest of the sons of 

2 Joarib, from Jerusalem; and he dwelt at Modin. And he had five sons: John, who was surnamed 

3, 4,8 Gaddis; Simon, who was called Thassis; Judas, who was called Maccabaeus; Eleazar, who was 
called Auaran; and Jonathan, who was called Aphphus. 


II. 6-14. A Dirge over the desecration of the Holy City. 


6,7 And he saw the blasphemous things that were done in Judah and in Jerusalem, and said, ‘ Woe is 


8  °Her house‘ is become like (that of) a man dishonoured °°; 
9 ‘Her glorious vessels are carried away captive ; 
Her infants have been slain in her streets, 
Her young men with the sword of the enemy. 
το What nation hath the kingdom not taken possession of, 
(Of what nation) hath it not seized the spoils ? 
11 Her adornment hath all been taken away, 
SInstead of a free woman she is become a slave®. : 
12 And, behold, our holy things, and our beauty, and our glory have been laid waste, 
13. And the heathen have profaned them! To what purpose should we continue to live ἢ 
τ And Mattathias and his sons rent their garments, and covered themselves with sackcloth, and 
mourned greatly. 


u-uthey burned incense and offered sacrifice 391 they burned incense 3.5 x-=>% Yedict L 2+ and they 
led them away by force 38 aV; theN A ἅς, bthe command of the king 3 the command of king Antiochus #7 
Chouses & V their entire houses #1 (48 = A) + and plundered Ne-4 Sluc dwere hanged A 19 &> το Swe 
fthe holy Law of God 3.5 

11. 8» το 93 Sve 3.2 bher sanctified ones $8 + were delivered S¢ c-cT.R. 3.5: Her temple was like an 
illustrious man NAV Sve Hl, They did clothe her temple with glory as a man (15 clothed) 38  people93 °19 HL 
f+ And now Luc 8-& Her freedom is become bondage S1"¢ 


55. at the doors of the houses. The reference is to sacrifices offered to the ‘deities of the street’, i.e. images of 
Greek gods which stood in the porches of houses. 

56. the books of the Law. i.e. rolls of the Pentateuch. 

58. to the Israelites who were found. A literal translation of the Hebrew ὩΣ ΝΠ Sand, 

63. and chose rather to die. Cp. 2 Macc. vi, vii. 


II. 1. Inthose days... Cp. Josephus, Azzy. XII. vi. τ. 
the son of Simeon. Josephus adds τοῦ ᾿Ασαμωναίου, from whom the adjectival form of the family name, Asmo- 
naean or Hasmonaean, was derived; the name does not occur in the books of the Maccabees, though Josephus often 
uses it, and it is found in the Mishnah (A/éddo/h i. 6), and frequently in the Gemara (e.g. Shabbath 21 6, Baba Kama 
82 δ), where the name Hasmonaeans is always used for Maccabaeans. 
the sons of Joarib. Cp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 7 ff. 
Modin. Cp. v. 70, xiii. 25. The present El-Medije, east of Lydda. 
4. Maccabaeus. See Introduction. 
7. The holy city. wopn yp Isa. xlviii. 3; cp. 2 Macc. i. 12, iii. 1, ix. 14. 
8-12. Another dirge in poetical form. 
14. rent their garments .... The usual signs of mourning in the East, see further Nowack, Hebriische Archio- 
logie 1. 192 ff. : 
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I MACCABEES 2. 15-32 


Il. 15-28. Zhe commencement of the Maccabaean Revolt. 


15 And the king’s officers who were enforcing the apostasy came to the city of Modin "to make them 
τό sacrifice’, And many from Israel went unto them ; but Mattathias and his sons! gathered themselves 
17 together. Then the king’s officers answered and spake unto Mattathias, saying: ‘A ruler art thou, 
18 and illustrious and great in this city, and upheld by sons and brothers. Do thou, therefore, come 
first, and carry out the king’s command, as all the nations have done, and all the people* of Judah, 
and they that have remained in Jerusalem; then shalt thou! and ™thy house™ be (numbered among) 
the friends of the king, and thou and thy sons shall be honoured with silver and gold, and with many 
το gifts.” Thereupon Mattathias answered and said with a loud voice: ‘If all the nations that are 
within the king’s dominions obey him by forsaking, "every one of them®, the worship of their fathers, 
20 and have chosen for themselves to follow his commands, yet will I and my sons and my brethren 
21 walk in the covenant of our fathers. Heaven forbid that we should forsake the Law and the ordi- 
22 nances; (but) the law°® of the king we will not obey by departing from our worship either to the 
23 tight hand or to the left.’ And as he? ceased speaking 4these words4, a Jew came forward in the 
24 sight of all to sacrifice’ upon the altar in Modin in accordance with the king’s command. And 
when Mattathias saw it, Shis zeal was kindled’, and his heart quivered (with wrath); and his indig- 
25 nation burst forth for judgement, so that he ran and slew him on the altar; and tat the same time' 
26 he [also] killed the king’s officer who had come to enforce the sacrificing, pulled down the altar, and 
[thus] showed forth his zeal for the Law, just as Phinehas had done in the case of Zimri the son of 
27 Salom. And Mattathias cried out with a loud voice in the city, saying, ‘Let everyone that is 
28 zealous for the Law and that would maintain the covenant come forth after me!’ And he and his 
sons fled unto the mountains, and left all that they possessed in the city. 


II. 29-38. A strict observance of the Sabbath results in the massacre of a thousand Fewish people. 


29 At that time many who were seeking righteousness and judgement went down to the wilderness to 
30 abide there, they and their sons, and their wives, and their cattle; for misfortunes."fell hardly® upon 
31them. And it was reported to the king’s officers and to the troops that were in Jerusalem, the city 
᾿ς οὗ David, that men who had set at nought the king’s command* had gone down into hiding-places 
32 in the wilderness. And many ran after them, and having overtaken them, Ythey encamped against 


h-hto sacrifice 64 3.5; + and burn incense and forsake the Law of God 35] ithey that were with him 64 93 
krulers 8 V 14 and thy sons V 64 m—m and thy sons N°? 3 n-n > Zlue °the word δὲ V Luc 
P Mattathias 64 93 9-4 > N (hab 8%) ¥to burn incense A 888 5- Se places this after quivered τὸ 3 
u-a + and were multiplied δὲ ἢ &¢-* were multiplied V XcounselN 550» Zluc J 


18. the friends of the king. There were, according to Polybius (xxxi. 3. 7), two orders of royal favourites under 
the Graeco-Syrian kings, viz. those of the ‘Companions’ and the ‘ Friends’; these occupied the position of a military 
. aristocracy. Cp. x. 65, xi. 27; 2 Macc. viii. 9. 
19. the king’s dominions. ἐν οἴκῳ τῆς βασιλείας τοῦ βασιλέως, cp. Amos vii. 13 οἶκος βασιλείας, nada ns, in 
reference to Bethel. 
have chosen for themselves. Cp. 2 Chron. xxix. 11 (Sept.). 


21. Heaven forbid. ἵλεως = nbn, cp. 2 Sam. xx. 20. 
22. either to the right hand or to the left. Cp. 2 Sam. xiv. I9. ᾿ 


24. his heart. Lit. ‘his kidneys’, the seat of the emotions and affections, cp. Ps. Ixxiil. 21 [NWN mnvdoy, ‘for 

my kidneys were in a ferment.’ 
for judgement. Heb. D502; what, according to the statute, he was bound to do. 
and slew him. Cp. Deut. xiii. 9; 2 Chron, xxx. 16. 

26. as Phineas had done ... Cp. Num. xxv. 7, 8. 

27. Let everyone ... come forth after me. Grimm quotes (from Livy xxii. 53) the cry of the Roman patriots 
in time of danger: Qud rempublicam salvam volunt me seguantur. 

28. fled unto the mountains. This would enable him, with a comparatively small number of followers, to defy 
almost any force that might be brought against him, an attacking party being always at a great disadvantage in 
mountain warfare. 

29. righteousness and judgement. Cp. Ps. Ixxxix. 14, xcvii. 2; righteousness (ΠΡῚΝ) = ethical right-doing ; 
judgement (Hav) = sense of justice; the technical terms are ‘to do (MWY) righteousness’, and ‘to keep (70%) 
judgement’, cp. Isa. lvi. 1; the terms are generally used in the reverse order, and rightly so as the more logical; the 
eee me of justice has as its result outward acts of righteousness; this is also borne out by the verbs used, ‘to 

eep,’ ‘to do. 
the wilderness. i.e. the wilderness of Judaea, west of the Dead Sea; it was called Jeshimon, cp. 1 Sam. xxiii. 
19, 24, Xxvi. 13, meaning ‘ desolation ’. 

30. their cattle. In the wilderness of Tekoa, which lay to the north of the district just mentioned, there was 
sufficient vegetation to support cattle, cp. Amos i. 1, vii. 14. : 

31. hiding-places in the wilderness. Cp. 1 Sam. xxiv. 3; Isa. xlii. 22. 
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33 
34 
35, 36 
37 


38 


39, 40 
41 


42 


I MACCABEES 2. 33-42 


them, and’ set the battle in array against them on the Sabbath day. And they said unto them: 
“1 οἱ it suffice now”; come forth, and do according to the command of the king, and ye shall live.’ 
And they answered, ‘ We will not come forth, nor will we do according to the command of the king, 
and thereby profane the Sabbath day. Thereupon they immediately attacked them. But they 
answered them not, nor did they cast a stone at them, nor even block up their hiding-places, saying, 
‘Let us all die in our innocency ; Heaven and earth bear us witness that ye destroy us wrongfully’®. 
And they attacked them on the Sabbath; and they died, they and their wives, and their children, 
and their cattle, about a thousand souls. 


11. 39-48. Mattathias, supported by the Chasidim, continues the war with success. 


And when Mattathias and his friends knew it they mourned greatly for them. And one said to 
another, ‘If we all do as our brethren have done, and do not fight against the Gentiles for our lives 
and our ordinances, they will soon destroy us from off the earth. And they took counsel on that 
day, saying, ‘ Whosoever attacketh us on the Sabbath day, let us fight against him, that we may not in 
any case all die, as our brethren died in their hiding-places. Then were there gathered unto them 
°a company of the Chasidim*, mighty men of Israel who willingly offered themselves for the Law, 


2-2 Do ye resist still even now? & ®uncharitably 38 Dheard Slue °-¢the whole company of Jews N V 


32. on the Sabbath day. From the words in v. 33 it is evident that the enemy had no desire of taking a mean 
advantage by fighting on a day on which they knew the Jews would make no resistance. 

34. and thereby profane the Sabbath day. The profanation of the Sabbath would, according to the preceding 
words, consist in coming forth and doing according to the command of the king; i.e. the command of the king was 
that they should come forth and submit themselves. This the Jews would not have done at any time, but to do so on 
the Sabbath would have been an aggravation of the offence, since, apart from the act of renegades which submission 
would, under the circumstances, have implied, the coming forth with their belongings would, in itself, have constituted 
a breaking of the Sabbath. 

36. nor did they cast a stone. i.e. there was not even the semblance of resistance. 

37. in our innocency. ἐν τῇ ἁπλότητι ἡμῶν, i.e. ‘in our integrity’ (ON); cp. Ps. xxvi. 1, 11, xxv. 21, xli. 13. 

wrongfully. Cp. xv. 33 where R.V. renders ἀκρίτως ‘wrongfully’; this is a better rendering than ‘ without trial’ 
as R.V. translates here, for the revolt having been entered upon by the events recorded in wv. 15-28, the idea of 
a trial is out of the question. Cp. Ps. xix. 4, ‘They that would cut me off, being mine enemies wrongfully, are 
mighty.’ 

38. they attacked them. This hardly bears out the statement of Josephus: ‘they burned them as they were in 
the caves without resistance, and without so much as stopping up the entrances of the caves’ (Az#ig. XII. vi. 2). 

and they died . . . about a thousand souls. Josephus adds: ‘ But many of those that escaped joined them- 
selves to Mattathias, and appointed him to be their ruler, who taught them to fight, even on the Sabbath day’ (zdzd.), 
cp. vv. 40, 41. ἢ ᾿ 

39. they mourned greatly for them. ἕως σφόδρα -- Ἵδ)ΟΤΝ ; ex’ αὐτούς, the verb bax (‘to mourn’) is usually 
followed by by (‘ upon’ or ‘ over’). 

4o. and one said to another. καὶ εἶπεν ἀνὴρ πρὸς τὸν πλησίον αὐτοῦ is another Hebraism: ΠΡ ΟΝ WIN WON. 

41. and they took counsel... Cp. ix. 44 ff., xi. 34, 43 ff. ; the counsel (‘Whosoever attacks . . .’) taken was 
a modification of the Law; but, as a matter of fact, the Written Law did not forbid necessary labour on the Sabbath. 
What we have here is an ordinance of the Oral Law, framed by the rigid legalists as the interpretation of the Written 
Law. The mention of the Chasédim in the next verse is significant, as they were responsible, in large ‘measure, for 
the strict interpretation of the Written Law. The passage shows that the party of the Chaszdim was already in 
existence, and was not created by the persecution under Antiochus ; see next note. : 

42. a company of the Chasidim. The ᾿Δσιδαῖοι (= ΣΤ ὉΠ) are here referred to as though well known, a fact which 
further substantiates what was said in the preceding note. The Chasidim (‘ pious’) were those, frequently referred to 
in some of the later Psalms (e.g. xii. 2, Xxx. 4, XXXi. 23, xxxvii. 28, cxlix. 1-9), who remained true to the traditions and 
customs of their fathers when, in the third century B.C. and onwards, the Jews of the Dispersion, and also of Palestine, 
were becoming lax in their observance of orthodox Judaism owing to the rise of the Hellenistic spirit. They were 
animated by a hatred of everything and everyone that savoured of Hellenism, for, according to them, this implied 
unfaithfulness to the God of Israel. Although in existence beforehand, it was only during the Maccabaean struggle that 
they commenced to play an important réle in the political life of the nation. In 1, 2 Macc. they are referred to three 
times; the data regarding their characteristics seem, at first sight, to be conflicting. In 1 Macc. il. 43, 44 they are 
described as warlike; in vii. 12-14 they appear as the peaceful party, while in 2 Macc. xiv. 6 they are said to ‘ keep 
up war, and are seditious, not suffering the kingdom to find tranquillity’. It is probable that these descriptions both 
witness to the true facts of the case; the natural inclination of these strict observers of the Law would obviously be in 
the direction of peace; but as soon as they realized that the cherished object of their existence was imperilled, it 
behoved them to be up and doing. This is borne out by what we read in the Psalms concerning them, for at one time 
they are spoken of as peaceful worshippers (xxx. 4), and as the lovers of the Lord (xxxi. 23, xxxvii. 28) ; while at another 
time they are represented as warriors zealous for the honour of God, and fighting His enemies (cxlix. 6-9). It is not 
without significance that after the Maccabaean struggle, when the victory for orthodox Judaism had been won, nothing 
further is heard of the Chasidim. They seem to have gradually developed into the Pharisaic party, which was 
Sd eae by the same zeal for the Law (cp. Moritz Friedlander, Geschichte der Jiidischen Apologetck, pp. 316 ff., 
464 ff.). 

mighty men of Israel. Cp. 1 Chron. vii. 2, 7 (Sept.). 
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I MACCABEES 2. 43-66 


43 every one of them. And all they that fled from the evils were added unto them, and reinforced 

44them. And they mustered a host, and smote sinners in their anger, and lawless men in their wrath ; 

45 and the rest fled to the Gentiles to save themselves. And Mattathias and his friends? went round 

46 about®, and pulled down altars‘, and they circumcised by force the children that were uncircumcised 

47 as many as they$ found "within the borders" of Israel. And they pursued after the sons of pride, 

48 and the: work prospered in their hand. And they rescued* the Law out of the hand of the 
Gentiles, and 'out of the hand! of the™ kings, neither suffered they the sinner to triumph. 


11. 49-70. The last words of Mattathias; his death. 


49 And the days drew near that Mattathias should die, and he said unto his sons: ‘Now have pride 
50 and rebuke" gotten strength and a season of destruction and wrath of indignation. And now (my) 
51 children, be zealous for the Law, and give your lives for the covenant of your® fathers4. P° And call 

to mind the deeds of the™ fathers’? which they did in* their generations4; "that ye may receive" 
52 great glory and an everlasting name. Was not Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was 
53 reckoned unto him for* righteousness? Joseph, in the time of his distress, kept the commandment, 
54 and became lord of Egypt. Phinehas, our father, for that he was zealous exceedingly, obtained the 
55 covenant’ of an everlasting’ priesthood. Joshua, for fulfilling the word*, became a judge in Israel. 
57 Caleb, for bearing witness in® the congregation, obtained ‘land (as) an heritage*. David, for being 
58 merciful, inherited the throne of4 a *kingdom for ever and ever®. Elijah, for that he was exceeding 
59 zealous for the Law, was taken up into heaven‘. Hananiah, Azariah (and) Mishael, believing (in 
60 God), were saved from the flame. Daniel, for his innocency, was delivered from the mouth of the 
61 lions®. And thus consider ye ‘from generation to generation!;—all who hope in Him shall want for 
62 nothing. And* be not afraid of the words of a sinful man, for his glory [shall be]! dung and worms”. 
63 To-day he shall be lifted up, and to-morrow® he shall in no wise be found, because he is returned 
64 unto his dust, and his thought is perished. °And ye®, (my) children, be strong and show yourselves 
65 men Pon behalf of the? Law?; for therein shall ye obtain glory. And behold Simeon your’ brother, 
66 I know that he is a man of counsel®; give ear unto him alway'; he shall be a father unto you. And 
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44. sinners... lawless men. i.e. the renegade Israelites. 


46. the children . . . Israel. An eloquent witness to the way in which the Hellenistic spirit had influenced the 
Jews. The same applies to the mention of altars (i.e. idol-altars), for these verses evidently refer to Jews, cp. the 
words of Josephus: ‘. . . and overthrew their idol-altars, and slew those that broke’ the laws, even all that he could 
bsing under his power, for many of them were dispersed among the nations round about them for fear of him (i.e. 
Mattathias).’ ' 

47. sons of pride. Hebraism, cp. ‘sons of tumult’ (NY 328) Jer. xlviii. 45; the reference is to the Syrians ; 
cp. i. 21. 

as neither suffered they the sinner to triumph. οὐκ ἔδωκαν κέρας τῷ ἁμαρτωλῷ, Hebraism; cp. Ps. lxxv. 5 
‘Lift not up your horn on high’; a frequent O.T. figure for strength. ae i 

49. And the days drew near ... A frequent O.T. phrase, cp. Gen. xlvii. 29; 1 Kings ii. 1. 

50 ff. With this enumeration of the deeds of the fathers, cp. Ecclus. xliv—xlix. 

31. an everlasting name. On the ideas connected with this cp. the writer’s Zz/e, Death, and Immortality; 
Studies in the Psalms, Lecture 111. 

52.... intemptation. Cp. Gen. xxii. 1. 

reckoned unto... Cp. Gen. xv. 6. 

53. kept the commandment. Cp. Gen. xxxix. 9. 

54. was zealous exceedingly. Cp. Num. xxv. 7, 13. 

55. a judge. WAY in the sense of ‘ruler’, cp. Mic. iv. 14. 

56. for bearing witness ... Cp. Num. xii, 31, xiv. 24; Joshua xiv. 14. 

37. the throne of akingdom. Cp. 2 Sam. vii. 16. - 

58. exceeding zealous ... Cp. 1 Kings xviii. 4o, xix. Io. 

wastakenup...- Cp. 2 Kings ii. 11. 

59. Hananiah ... Cp. Dan. i. 6 ff. 

believing. Cp. Dan. ili. 17. 

60.... of the lions. Cp. Dan. vi. 22. 

61. shall want for nothing. Cp. Ps. xxxiv. Io. 

63. To-day ... Cp. Ps. exlvi. 3, 4; Ecclus. x, to. 

64. Be strong ... Cp. Joshua x, 25; 1 Sam. iv; 1 Kings li, 2. 
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I MACCABEES 2. 67—8. 11 


Judas Maccabaeus, he" hath been strong and mighty’ “from his youth”; he shall be your captain and 
shall fight* the battle” of the people. And ye, take you unto you all those who observe the Law, 
and avenge the wrong of your people. *Render a recompense to the Gentiles, and take heed to the 
commandments of the Law.’ 

And he blessed them, and was gathered unto his® fathers. °*And he4 died in the one hundred and 
forty-sixth® year**; and his sons buried him# *in the sepulchres: of his fathers* at Modin; and 
all Israel made great lamentation for him*. 


JupaAs MaccaBAEus. III. 1—IX. 22. 


III. 1-9. A Song of praise in honour of Fudas Maccabaeus. 
And his son Judas, 'who was called! Maccabaeus, rose up in his stead. 
And all his brethren helped him, 
And all they that clave unto™ his father, 
And they fought with gladness the battle of Israel. 


And he® extended the glory °of his people®, 
And put on a breastplate as a giant, 
And girt on his weapons of war. 


? He set battles in array, 
He protected ‘the army with the sword 2”. 
And he was like a lion in his™ deeds : 


And as a lion’s whelp roaring for prey, 
He pursued the lawless, seeking them out, 
And burnt up those that troubled *his people*. 


And the lawless lost heart for fear of him, 
And all the workers of lawlessness were sore troubled ; 
tAnd deliverance prospered in his hand.t 


And he angered many” kings, 
And made Jacob*® glad with his acts. 
And his memorial is blessed for ever. 


And he went about among the cities of Judah, 
é\nd destroyed the ungodly’ thereout?, 
And turned away wrath from Israel. 


And he was renowned unto the utmost part of the earth, 
And gathered together *those who were perishing*. 


III. 10-26. Victories of ¥udas Maccabaeus over Apollonius and Seron. 


>And Apollonius gathered” the Gentiles* together, and? a great host from Samaria, to fight 
against Israel. And Judas perceived it, and went forth to meet him, and smote him, and slew him ; 


u>NLuc VinmightA w>71 *yeshallfight A Ybattles Luc “#forthe people71#'S 8.» c¢his v.71 
>their 8* (his N°) ces 71 4Mattathias Luc forty-eighthN ὅς. Ἐπ ofthe kingdomLuc  8-8he was 
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III, > luc Mfollowed 64 nJudas Luc 3.5 °-oby his word V p-P So that they fell in the battle : 


and he raised up shields against the fortresses 38 4-4 with his sword in battle V T>N ss> A t-t> 92 
u>o3%8 Israel Luc Ykings64 thereon A 2-4 Apollonius (as subject) ἃ > >>V8 στὸ ἃ» 8 


68. Render a recompense. Cp. Ps. cxxxvi. 11 (Sept.). 

69. and was gathered ... A regular O.T. phrase, cp. e.g. Gen. xxv. 8; Deut. xxxii. 50, cp. also Acts xili. 36. 

70. in the one hundred and forty-sixth year. i.e. 167-166 B.C. 

Ill. 1, Judas. Hebr. W717. 
who was called Maccabaeus. Cp. ii. 4, 66, v.24; 2 Macc. ii. 19, vill. 1. 

3-9. In his panegyric on Judas Maccabaeus the author adopts a poetical form. 

3. giant. γίγας is not a good rendering of 113, which means ‘hero’; for the Sept. usage see, e.g., Gen. x. 9, Isa. iii. 2. 
weapons of war. τὰ σκεύη τὰ πολεμικά = nonby >, cp. 1 Sam. viii. 12. 

4. like alion. Cp. 2 Macc. xi. 11. 

5. burnt up. Better ‘exterminated’, according to the sense of ἽΝ" in 2 Sam. iv. 11; unless it is meant literally 


cp. vv. 5, 44, 2 Macc. viii. 33; this was regarded as the most degrading death, cp. Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9; Deut. xxi. 23; 
Joshua vii. 25; Amos ii. 1. 


7. his memorial... Cp. Prov. x. 7. be 
10. Apollonius. Cp. i. 29 and 2 Macc. v. 24; Josephus, Avizg. XII. v. 5, vii. 1. 
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I MACCABEES 8. 12-30 


12 and many fell wounded to death, and the rest fled. And they® took their spoils‘; and Judas took 
the sword of Apollonius, and therewith fought he all (his) days. 
13 And Seron, the commander of the host of Syria, heard that Judas had gathered 58 gathering and# 
14 a congregation of faithful men with him, "andi of such as went out to war’; and he said: ‘I will make 
a name for myself, and get me glory in the kingdom; and I will fight against Judas* and them that 
15 are with him, that! set at nought the word of the king.” ™And he went up again™; and there went up 
16 with him a mighty army of the ungodly to help him, to take vengeance on the children of Israel. 
And he® came near to the ascent of Bethhoron ; and Judas°® went forth to meet him? with a small 
17 company. But ¢when they” saw the army coming to meet them, they said unto Judas: ‘What ?' shall 
we be able, being a small company, to fight against so great "and strong" a multitude? And we, for 
18 our part, are faint, having tasted no food this day.’ And Judas said: ‘It is an easy thing for many 
to be shut up in the hands of a few, and there is no difference Yin the sight ofY Heaven” to save by 
19 many or by few; for victory in battle standeth not in the multitude of an host, but strength is from 
20 Heaven*. They come unto us in¥ fulness of insolence and lawlessness, *to destroy us and our wives 
22 and our children, for* to spoil us*; but we fight for our lives and our laws. And He Himself? will 
23 discomfit them before our face; but as for you, be ye not afraid of them.’ Now when he? had left 
off speaking, με leapt suddenly upon them, and Seron and his army were discomfited *before him®. 
24 And they pursued them! at the descent of Bethhoron unto the plain; and there fell of them about 
eight hundred men ; and the rest fled into #the land of® the Philistines. 
25 Then began the fear of Judas "and of his brethren", and the dread (of them) fell upon the nations! 


26 round about them. And his name came near even unto the king; and ‘every nation* told of 
the battles! of Judas. 


111. 27-37. Lysias ts commissioned to continue the war against the Fews during 
the absence of Antiochus in Persia. 


27 But when Antiochus the king™ heard these words he was full of indignation; and he sent and 


28 gathered together all the forces “of his kingdom®, °an exceeding strong army®. And he opened his 


treasury and gave his forces pay for a? year, and commanded them to be ready4 for every need’. 
29 And he saw that the money failed from his treasures, and that the tributes of the country were 
small, because of the dissension and harm which he had brought upon the land (in seeking) to take 
30 away the laws which had been (in vogue) from the earliest times; and he feared (therefore) that he 
would not have (enough), as (he had had) at other times, for the charges and the gifts which he gave 


ehe 19 farms (122. vessels) A 858-86» Sluc bhl>s i> Luc k + the son δὲ land those that A 
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15. and he went up again. See critical note. 

τό. the ascent of Bethhoron. About five hours’ journey north-west of Jerusalem. ‘From a military point of view 
Bethhoron was an important outpost, and to an invading force from the maritime plain the key to Jerusalem; cp. 
Joshua x. 16-26’ (Fairweather and Black, 2 Zoc.). ; 

18. to save by many or by few. Cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 6. 

22. He Himself. Thus avoiding the mention of the name of God; this is characteristic of later usage; cp. ii. 61. 

23. were discomfited. συντρίβειν has a stronger meaning, ‘were utterly crushed’. 

28. pay for a year. This suggests that his forces could not always be relied upon. The extravagance of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (cp. v. 30) and the way in which he squandered money on public. displays, games, and the like, 
must have often made it difficult to find the wherewithal to pay his soldiers, in consequence of which discontent would 
have manifested itself. The Jews had a great advantage here, since, in fighting, they were actuated solely by patriotic 
motives. According to Josephus (Be//. /ud. 1. ii. 5) the Jews never employed mercenary troops until the time of 
Hyrcanus I (135-107 B.C.). 

to be ready for every need. The meaning is, presumably, that they were not necessarily to be employed 
against the Jews only, but that they were to be prepared to go anywhere; this provision was necessary, for with his 
Egyptian campaigns Antiochus was always in need of soldiers. In 2 Macc. v. 5-11, e.g., we are told that he was 
hurriedly called back from an Egyptian campaign in order to quell an outbreak in Judaea under Jason. 

30. the gifts which ... with a liberal hand. Cp. the words of Polybius (xxvi. 1): ‘Rational people were at 
a loss what to think about him. Some regarded him as a simple and homely man, others looked upon him as crazed. 
. . . To some he gave bone dice, to others dates, to others gold. But if perchance he should meet anyone whom he 
had never seen before, he would give him unexpected presents’ (quoted by Fairweather and Black, zx /oc.). Grimm 
mentions that in one of his Egyptian campaigns Antiochus gave a piece of gold to every Greek in Naukratis 
(Polybius, xxviii. 17. 11) ; cp. also Dan. xi. 24, ‘In time of security shall he come even upon the fattest places of the 
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I MACCABEES 8. 31-37 


31 aforetime with a liberal hand,—*and he was more lavish than the kings that were before him®. He 
was (therefore) exceedingly perplexed in his mind ; so he* determined to go to Persia, and to take 
32 tributes of the countries", and (thus) to gather much money. And he left” Lysias, an honourable 
man, and “one of the seed royal”, (to be) over the affairs of the king from the river Euphrates unto 
33, 34 the borders of Egypt, and to bring up his son Antiochus until he should return. And he delivered unto 
him the half of the forces, and the elephants, and gave him charge over all the things that he would 
35 have done and concerning them* ¥that dwell in Judaea and Jerusalem, (namely) that he should send 
a host “against them? to root out?” and destroy the strength” of Israel and° the remnant of Jerusalem, 

36 and ‘to take away‘ their® memorial from the place; and that he should make strangers to dwell in 
37 all their borders, and that he should ‘divide their land by lotf. And the king took the half that 
remained of the forces, and removed from Antioch, %from his® royal city’, #(in) the one hundred and 
forty-seventh year‘; and he passed over the river Euphrates, and went through the upper countries. 


5.5)» A tthey A | Antiochus Luc country Slue Vsent δὲ ἢ (left N°-*) w-why race (belonging) to 
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province; and he shall do that which his fathers have not done, nor his fathers’ fathers; he shall scatter among them 
prey, and spoil, and substance.’ 


31. Persia, and to take... countries. i.e. the countries east of the Euphrates under the rule of the Seleucidae ; 
cp. vi. 56, where the reference is to Media and Persia. 

to gather much money. ‘The temples of the Asiatics had hitherto been for the most part respected by their 
European conquerors, and large stores of the precious metals were accumulated in them. Epiphanes saw in these 
hoards the means of relieving his own necessities, and determined to seize and confiscate them. Besides plundering 
the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem (see i. 21-23), he made a journey into the south-eastern portion of his empire, about 
165 B.C., for the express purpose of conducting in person the collection of the sacred treasures. It was while he was 
engaged in this unpopular work that a spirit of disaffection showed itself; the East took arms no less than the West ; 
and in Persia, or upon its borders, the avaricious monarch was forced to retire before the opposition which his ill- 
judged measures had provoked, and to allow one of the doomed temples to escape him’ (cp. vi. 1-4), Rawlinson, The 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. § 

32. Lysias. For the part played by this general during the Maccabaean struggle, see, besides this passage, iv. 1 ff, 
28 ff., vi. 5 ff., 28 ff, 51 ff.; he was put to death at the accession of Demetrius 1, in 162 B.C. (vii. 1-4); see also. 
2 Macc. x. 11 ff., xi-xii. 1, xiii, I-xiv. 2; the two accounts are not always in agreement. 

one of the seed royal. andon yuo] as in 1 Kings i. 46; Jer. xli. 1; Dan. i. 3, or nadnnn YW as in 2 Kings 
xi. 13; 2 Chron. xxii. Lo. 
the affairs of the king. For the phrase cp. 2 Macc. viii. 8, x. 11, xi. I. 

33. his son Antiochus. The future Antiochus V, surnamed Eupator (cp. vi. 17), ‘on account of the virtues of his 
father,’ according to Appian (quoted by G. A. Smith in £B 187); he was murdered, after two years’ reign, together 
with Lysias (see vii. 1-4; 2 Macc. xiv. 2). 

34. elephants. The Persians were the first to use elephants in warfare, as far as is known; they are first mentioned 
in this connexion as having been used in the army of Darius at the battle of Arbela, in 331 B.c. They are referred to 
several times in this book ; vi. 34 ff., where they are described as being furnished with towers of wood, and as being 
driven by an Indian (cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 12) ; see also viii. 6, xi. 56; 2 Macc. xi. 4, xiii. 15. 

35. to root out. τοῦ ἐκτρῖψαι; Cod. A has the milder word τοῦ ἐκρῖψαι, ‘to drive out.’ 

the strength. The Syriac Version reads ‘the name’, which in the Old Testament is not infrequently used as 
equivalent to ‘seed’, Num. xxvii. 4; Deut. xxv. 6; Ruth iv. 5, 10; 1 Sam. xxiv. 22; Isa. xiv. 22, &c. 

36. strangers. υἱοὺς ἀλλοτρίους 1s a Hebraism, 122 23. 

: divide their land by lot. i.e. apportion it to others, cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 55; this is the reading of δὲ κατακληρο- 
oTno at. 

37. Antioch. Not, of course, the Pisidian Antioch, though this, too, was founded by the Seleucid kings about 
300 B.C.; but the Syrian Antioch, built (300 Β. 6.) by Seleucus Nicator on the left bank of the Orontes. It was 
situated just where the Libanus range joins the Taurus range. ‘Holm has summed up in a striking sentence the 
historical position of Antioch under the Seleucid kings. Although close to the sea (ἀνάπλους αὐθημερόν, Strabo, p. 751), 
it was yet no seaport; on the borders of the desert, it was yet something more than a centre for the caravan trade 
between the East and the West. The city reflected the character of the kingdom of which it was the capital, 
a kingdom which itself also was neither a genuine naval nor a genuine land power. Antioch was a Greek city, just as 
the Seleucid kingdom was an attempt to impose upon the Orient the political ideas and forms of Hellas. Yet, in the 
capital, as in the kingdom at large, there was no true Hellenism ; the commingling of Oriental and Western elements 
resulted in the perpetuation of the worst features of both races, and the moral worthlessness of the Syrian found in the 
brilliance and artistic temperament of the Greek merely the means of concealing the crudities of his own life. The 
characteristic failing of the Greek also was exhibited on a great scale. A third element, and that the one most 
important for biblical history, was provided by the Jews. The colony was in fact coeval with the city, for it dated 
from the time of Seleucus Nicator, who gave the Jews the same privileges as he gave the Greeks (Josephus, Azizg. 
XII. iii. 1). For this connexion with the Syrian kings see 1 Macc. xi. 42 ff’ (ZB 185.) 

the one hundred and forty-seventh year. 166-165 B.C. 


the upper countries. Cp. vi. 1,2 Macc. ix. 25. Grimm quotes Polybius (v. 40. 5) and Arrian (iii. 6. 12) as 
referring in similar terms to Persia and Media. 
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I MACCABEES 8. 38-47 


ITI. 38-60. Lysias dispatches an army into the land of fudah under Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias. Fudas Maccabaeus prepares for the coming struggle. 


38 And Lysias chose * Ptolemy the son of* Dorymenes, and Nicanor, and Gorgias, mighty men of the 

39 king’s friends ; and with them he sent forty! thousand footmen, and seven thousand horse, to go into 

40 the land of Judah, and to destroy it, according to the king’s command. And they™ removed with 

41 all their host, and came and pitched near Emmaus in the plain country. And the merchants of the 
country heard tell of them, and took silver and gold exceeding much, together with fetters", and 
came into the camp, to take the children of Israel as slaves. And there were added unto them 
troops from Syria and from the land of the Philistines®. 


42 And Judas and his brethren saw that evils were multiplied, and that the forces (of the enemy) 
were encamping? in their borders; and they? took knowledge of the king’s* commands which he had 
43 put forth (with a view) to bring about the destruction and annihilation of the people. So they said, 
each man to his neighbour: ‘ Let us raise up the ruin’ of our people, tand let us fight for our people* 
44 and the Holy Place. And the" congregation was gathered together, so as to be ready for battle, and 
to pray and to ask for mercy and compassion. 
45 And Jerusalem was uninhabited like a wilderness, 
There was none of her offspring that went in Yor went out’. 
And the Sanctuary was trodden down, 
And the sons of strangers (dwelt) in the citadel, 
A lodging-place for Gentiles (it became) ; 
And joy “was taken away” from Jacob, 
And the pipe and the harp ceased. 


46 And they gathered themselves together, and came to Mizpeh*, over against Jerusalem ; for in 
47 Mizpeh there had been aforetime a place of prayer for Israel. And they fasted that day, and put on 
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38 ff. With this section cp. 2 Macc. viii. 8-22; Josephus, Azzq. XII. vii. 3. 

Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes. Cp. 2 Macc. iv. 45, viii. 3, x. 12, in this last passage he has the surname 
Macron, and is described as being friendly disposed to the Jews; he committed suicide by taking poison because he 
was regarded as a traitor for abandoning Cyprus. This is the only mention of him in 1 Macc. 

Nicanor. Cp. vii. 26-50; 2 Macc. viii. 9, xiv, xv. 

Georgias. Cp. v. 56 ff.; 2 Macc. x. 14, xii. 32-7. 

forty thousand. See critical note. In 2 Macc. viii. 9 the number is 20,000, no mention being made of 
horsemen. 

to destroy it. Better ‘to lay it waste’. 

40. Emmaus. Not the Emmaus of Luke xxiv. 13, but a city in the plain into which the mountains of Judaea slope 
down ; it is twenty-two Roman miles from Jerusalem on the road to Joppa; the modern Amwas. It was fortified by 
Bacchides, cp. ix. 50. 

41. the merchants of the country. In earlier days the Edomites are mentioned as slave-dealers (cp. Amos i. 
6, 9); in Ezek. xxvii. 13 Javan (Greeks), Tubal, and Meshech (probably peoples of Asia Minor) are said to have traded 
with ‘the persons of men’; from the fifth century B.C. onwards Syrian slaves, among whom Jews were reckoned, were 
in great demand in Greece (cp. Robertson Smith, in the Zucycl. Brit. xiii. 705). The Phoenicians played a leading réle 
in the slave-market; Rawlinson (7252. of Phoenicia, p. 296) says: ‘The traffic in slaves was one in which the 
Phoenicians engaged from very early times. They were not above kidnapping men, women, and children in one 
country and selling them in another ; besides which they seem to have frequented regularly the principal slave-marts 


of the time. They bought such Jews as were taken captive and sold into slavery by the neighbouring nations.’ See 
further 2 Macc. vili. 11, 34. 


fetters. See critical note. : 
troops from Syria ... According to Josephus these were ‘auxiliaries (σύμμαχοι) out of Syria and the country 
round about, as also some of the renegade Jews’ (Azézg. XII. vii. 3), i.e. presumably volunteers who joined either from 
the love of fighting, or from the hope of plunder, or possibly out of sheer hatred of the Jews. 
Philistines. See critical note. 
43. each man to his neighbour. See note on ii. 40. 
45. This verse was probably in poetical form in the original; it is full of O.T. thoughts and expressions. 
uninhabited. Cp. Isa. v. 9, vi. 11; Jer. ix. 11, xlvi. 19. 
there was none of her offspring. Cp. Jer. xxxiii. Io. 
that went in or went out. Cp. Jer. xxxvii. 4; Zech. vili. Io. 
the Sanctuary... Cp. Ps. Ixxix, 1. 
the sons of strangers. See note on v. 36. 
A lodging-place ... Cp. Isa. i. 8. 
joy was taken away. Cp. Lam. v.15; Isa. xxiv. 11; Hos. ix. 1. 
the pipe ... ceased. Cp. Isa. xiv. 11, xxiv. 8. 
46. aforetime a place of prayer. Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 6-9. 
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I MACCABEES 8. 48—4. 10 


48 sackcloth, and put¥ ashes upon their heads’, and rent their clothes. And they spread out the roll 
of the Law, (one of those) concerning which the Gentiles were wont to make search in order to depict 
49 upon them® likenesses of their idols. And they brought the priestly garments, and the firstfruits, and 
50 the tithes ; and they shaved* the Nazirites who had accomplished their days. And they cried aloud? 
toward heaven, saying: ‘ What shall we do with these men, and whither shall we carry them away? 
51 For® thy Holy Place is trodden down and defiled, and thy priests are in heaviness and brought low. 
52 And, behold, the Gentiles are gathered together against us to destroy us; thou knowest what things 
53, 54 they imagine against us. How shall we be able to stand before them unless thou help us?’ And 
they sounded with the trumpets‘, ¢and cried with a loud voice®. 
55 And after this Judas appointed leaders of the people, captains of thousands, and captains of 
56 hundreds, "and captains of fifties", and captains of tens. And he said to them that were building 
houses, and were betrothing wives, and were planting vineyards, and were fearful, that they should 
57 return, each man to his own house, according to the Law’ And the army removed, and encamped* 
58 on the south of Emmaus. And Judas said: ‘Gird yourselves, 1and be! valiant men; and be ready 
on the morrow to fight against these Gentiles that are assembled together against us to destroy us, 
59 and our Holy Place; for it is better for us to die ™in battle™ than to look upon the evils (that have 


60 come) upon our nation and the Holy Place. Nevertheless, as may be the will in heaven, "so shall 
he do®’ 


\ 


IV. 1-25. Victory of Fudas over Gorgias. 


4: And Gorgias took five thousand (foot-) men, and a thousand chosen horse; and the* army moved 
2 by night so that it might fall upon the army of the Jews® and smite them suddenly ; and (certain)¢ 
3 men from the citadel were his? guides. And Judas heard thereof, and he removed, he and the valiant 
4 men, that he might smite the king’s host, which was at Emmaus, while as yet the forces were 
5 dispersed from the camp. And Gorgias came into the camp of Judas by night®, and found no man ; 
6 and he sought them in the mountains, for he said: ‘ These men flee from us.’ And as soon as it was 

day, Judas appeared in the plain with’ three thousand men; howbeit, they had not armour nor 

7 swords as they would have wished (to have had). And they saw the camp of the Gentiles strong 

8 (and) fortified, and horsemen compassing it round about ; and these were experienced in war. And 

Judas® said to the men that were with him: ‘Fear ye not their multitude, neither "be ye afraid of® 

.g their onset. Remember how our fathers: were saved in the Red Sea, when Pharaoh pursued them 
to with a host*. And now, let us cry! unto heaven™, “if he will have mercy upon us”, °and? will 


¥> Ge (exc 55); Slee 91 supply the verb Zhead δὲ V Luc a-as Gk (exc 55 71) b-band mourned before the 
Holy One concerning the Gentiles, because they forced them to imitate their ways Sluc raised up & (exc 55) 
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48. they spread out ... In order that the roll of the Law might bear witness before God against the blasphemous 
proceeding of the Gentiles. ; ; 
49. and they brought... All these acts were intended to witness against the evils which the Gentiles had 


wrought, and thus call down upon them the divine wrath. 
54. they sounded with the trumpets. Cp. Num. x. 1 ff. 
58. be valiant men. Cp. 2 Sam. ii. 7, xiii, 28 (Sept.). 
be ready on the morrow. Cp. Exod. xxxiv. 2, xix. 15. 
60. so shall he do. Another instance of the way in which the mention of the name of God is avoided in this book. 


IV. With vv. 1-25 cp. Josephus, Amztig. XII. vii. 4. 

1. Gorgias ... The non-mention of Nicanor, the commander-in-chief (cp. 2 Macc. viii. 23, 24), does not 
necessarily imply that he was not the guiding spirit; the writer is giving the details of one episode in the campaign, 
in which Gorgias is the leading figure ; he is, therefore, not concerned with the question as to under whose orders 
Gorgias was acting. That there was not one in chief command responsible for the general conduct of the operations, 
is difficult to believe. Cp. Josephus: ‘But when the enemy sent Gorgias .. «ἢ 

2. men from the citadel. οἱ υἱοὶ τῆς ἄκρας, Hebraism. Josephus speaks of them as ‘renegade Jews’. 

3. Emmaus. See note on iii. 4o. ᾿ 

5. and he sought them in the mountains. i.e. in the mountainous district south and east of Emmaus; Judas 
was thus drawing this detachment of the enemy further and further away from the main body with which he intended 
to deal (see v.13); cp. Josephus: ‘And he resolved to fall upon those enemies that were in their camp, now that their 
forces were divided.’ 

6. three thousand men. So, too, according to Josephus; in 2 Macc. viii. 16 the number is given as 6,000. 

7. experienced in war. διδακτοὶ πολέμου, Hebraism, cp. Song of Songs iii. ὃ monde “dn. 
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I MACCABEES 4. 11-29 


11 remember ‘the covenant of the” fathers4, and destroy this army before ours face to-day°®; and (then) 
12 all the Gentiles will know that there is one who redeemeth tand savetht Israel.’ And the strangers®™ 
13 lifted up their eyes and saw them coming against them, and they went out of the camp to battle. 
14 And they that were with Judas sounded the trumpets, ‘and joined battle’, “and the Gentiles 
15 were discomfited, and fled unto the plain. And all* the hindmost fell by the sword; and they 
pursued them unto Gazera, and unto the plains of IdumaeaY and? Azotus and Jamnia; and there 
fell of them about three thousand men. 
t7 And Judas and (his)* host returned ’from pursuing after them?; and he° said unto the people: 
18 ‘Be not greedy of the spoils, for (another)? battle is before us, and Gorgias and (his)* host are nigh 
unto us ‘in the mountain’. &But stand ye now against our enemies®, and fight (against) them, and 
19 afterwards take the spoils with boldness. While Judas was yet saying® these things, there appeared a 
20 part of them peering out from the mountain ; and they saw that (their host) had been put to flight, 
and that (the Jews)! were burning the* camp,—for the smoke 'that was seen! made manifest what had 
21 been done. And when they perceived these things they were sore afraid; and perceiving also the 
23 army of Judas ™in the plain™ ready for battle, they” all fled into the land of the Philistines®. And 
Judas returned to the spoil of the camp, and took much gold and silver, and blue”, and 4sea-purple4, 
24 and great riches. And as they returned they sang a song of thanksgiving, and blessed **(God'*, 
looking up) to heaven’, (and saying) : 
‘Good (is the Lord), for his mercy endureth for ever.’ * 
25 And Israe] had a great" deliverance that day. 


IV. 26-35. Victory of Fudas over Lysias. 


26 But as many of the Gentiles’ as had been saved came and reported to Lysias all that had happened. 

27 And when he had heard all” he was confounded *and discouraged*, both because it had not 
happened unto Israel as he had wished, and because the things which the king had commanded him” 
had not come about. 

28 And in the next year he” gathered together sixty thousand chosen [foot-]men, and five thousand 

29 horse, to make war upon them*. And they came into Judaea®, and encamped at Bethsura, and Judas 


q-4the first covenant $ Your, several cursives * your 64 t-t> N* (fab δὶ 6.8 = ®t the Greeks $8 Y-V> SS 
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stones Zluc 4-4 purple and sea A rr>71 Possibly ηὐλόγουν eis οὐρανόν here and in v.55 = ned 1553) 
(cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 20 for construction) where, therefore, οὐρανός = θεός. Hence ‘they blessed Heaven; for He is good, 
&c.’ [Gen. Editor] *the Lord thatis inthe heavens Ὅτ... %>Luc τἀ. strangers Gr; the Greeks $8 
W>RNV ==Z>V ¥>i993 Se *Lysias T.R. Israel Luc NN; B reads Ἰδουμαίαν 


12. and the strangers lifted up their... From vv. 3, 4. Judas evidently intended a surprise attack, but this 
verse shows that his intention was frustrated. On the other hand, Josephus definitely states that the enemy’s defeat 
was due to Judas’s unexpected attack ; ‘so he commanded the trumpeters to sound for the battle; and by thus falling 
upon the enemies when they did not expect it, and thereby astonishing and disturbing their minds, he slew many of 
those that resisted him.’ εἰ 

15. Gazera. The ancient Gezer, cp. Joshua x. 33, xii. 12, xvi. 3, &c. ; see further the note on xiii. 43. 

Azotus. Ashdod, cp. Joshua xi. 22; 1 Sam. v. 5; 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, &c., the modern Asdud. 

Jamnia. Jabneel, cp. Joshua xv. 11, called Jabneh in 2 Chron. xxvi. 6. 

the plains of Idumaea. This reading cannot be right, for the border of Idumaea lay at least two days’ journey 
to the south-east of the scene of the battle, and the next day was the Sabbath, cp. 2 Macc. viii. 26, 27; in the next 
verses Judas and his army are described as being near the mountainous region again; had four days intervened some 
mention would assuredly have been made of it. Moreover, the three places ‘Gazera, Azotus, and Jamnia’ lie close 
together, and the mention of Idumaea in such a connexion is quite out of place. The reading ‘plains of Judaea’ is 
equally strange, for Judaea lay behind the pursuers where the country was mountainous. It is possible that 
‘Emmaus’ stood here originally (cp. iii. 40 ‘Emmaus in the plain country’), the reference being to the plain in which 
Emmaus stood. 

23. blue and sea-purple. ΣΙΝ ‘violet stuff’, cp. Ezek. xxiii. 6, κχνῖ. 7; used in reference to the Temple hangings 
2 Chron. ii. 6, 13, 14; ΠΑΝ ‘ purple-red cloth’, generally mentioned with the former ; ‘sea-purple’ refers to the fact 
that the colour was not a manufactured dye, but that it was the slimy substance from a sea-shell (Murex trunciulus) 
found in great quantities on the Phoenician coast ; the slime from these shells is white, but becomes gradually darker 
when exposed to the rays of the sun, until it assumes a deep red, or a deep blue-red colour which never fades. Immense 
numbers of these shells have been found on the site of an ancient dye-factory near Tyre. According to Judges viii. 26 
it would appear that the Midian kings wore a purple garment when going into battle. 

24. for hismercy ... Cp. Ps. cxviii. 1-4, and the oft-repeated refrain in Ps. cxxxvi. 

29. Judaea. This is what Josephus reads, as well as 2 Macc. xi. 5 (the parallel passage), see note v. 15. 

Bethsura. ‘The house of rock’ (cp. Joshua xv. 58), southern Judaea; ‘ Bethsuron’ in 2 Macc. xi. 5. 
ο 


I MACCABEES 4. 30-43 


30 met them with ten thousand men. And he saw that the army° was strong, and he prayed, and 

said : 
‘Blessed art thou®, O Saviour °of Israel*, who didst bring to nought the onslaught of the giant’ by 

the hand of &thy servant ® David, and didst deliver the army of the Philistines into the hands of Jonathan 

31 5the son of Saul and of his armour-bearer®. Shut up‘ this army in the hands of thy people Israel, 

32 that with their host and their horsemen they may be put toshame. *Give them fearfulness of heart, 
and cause the boldness of their strength to melt away, and let them quake at! their destruction*. 

33 Cast them down with the sword of them that love thee, ™and let all that know” thy name praise 
thee with songs of thanksgiving™.’ 

34 And they joined battle ; and there fell of the army of Lysias about five thousand men, and® they 

35 fell down over against them. But when Lysias? saw that his array had been put to flight, and the 
boldness4 that had come upon them that were with Judas, "and how ready they were either to live 
or die nobly’, he removed to Antioch, *and gathered together mercenary troops, that he might come 
-again into Judaea with an even greater (army)*. 


IV. 36-61. The Purification and Re-dedication of the Temple ; the fortification 
of the Temple-Mount and Bethsura. 


36 But Judas and his brethren said: ‘Behold, our enemies are discomfited ; let us go up to cleanse* 

37 the Holy Place, and re-dedicate" it. And all the army was gathered together, and they’ went unto 

38 mount Sion. And they saw our” sanctuary laid desolate, and the altar profaned*, and the gates’ 
burned up, 7and shrubs growing in the courts as in a forest or upon one of the mountains, and the 

39 chambers? (of the priests) pulled down”*; °and they rent their garments*’, and made great lamenta- 

40 tion, and put ashes 4on their heads?; and they fell on their faces to the ground, °and they f&blew 

41 the solemn blasts* upon the trumpets®, and cried unto heaven®*. Then Judas appointed (a certain 
number of) men to fight against those (that were) in the citadel, until he should have cleansed 

42 the Holy Place. And he chose blameless priests, such as had delight in the Law; and they* 
43, 44 cleansed the Holy Place, and! bare out the stones of defilement™ into an unclean place. And they 
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30-32. In 2 Macc. xi. 6-8 this prayer is only referred to, not quoted ; but instead, mention is made of ‘ one on horse- 
back in white apparel, brandishing weapons of gold’, who appeared at the head of the Jewish army, and led them on 
to victory. This fantastic elaboration is perhaps based on the two stories of David (1 Sam. xvii. 4o-54) and Jonathan 
(1 Sam. xiv. 1-16); in each case a champion came forth and delivered Israel. 

34. they fell down over against them. i.e. they were struck down and fell at the feet of each individual Jewish 
warrior, so fierce was the onslaught of the Jews. 

36. cleanse. “WD is used of cleansing the Temple from unclean things in 2 Chron. xxix. 15, 16, 18, and from the 
pollution of idolatrous images in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3, 5, 8. 

re-dedicate. The ritual of cleansing and re-dedicating is detailed in the verses which follow. The Hebrew 
word for ‘dedicate’ (42M) means lit. ‘ to train up a child’ (Prov. xxii. 6); it is used in the sense of dedicating a house 
in Deut. xx. 5, of the Temple in 1 Kings viii. 63 (= 2 Chron. vii. 5). 

38. the gates burned up. We have but scanty details of Zerubbabel’s temple ; mention is made of the Miphkad Gate 
(Neh. iii. 31) and of the Prison Gate (Neh. xii. 39); in Josephus (Contra Ap. i. 22, quoting Hecataeus) there is a 
reference to ‘ double gates’ in the Temple, but this seems only to refer to one of the ordinary gates. These are the only 

. gates of which mention is made in the O.T., but there must certainly have been others, as there were in the first temple. 

the chambers (of the priests). τὰ παστοφόρια, cp. Ezra viii. 28, x. 6; Neh. iii. 30, x. 37 ff, xii. 44, xiii. 5 ff; 
Josephus Antzg. XI. iv..7, XIV. xvi. 2. 

we solemn blasts upon the trumpets. The reference is to the long drawn-out blasts on the ram’s-horns. . Cp. 

um. x. 10. 

41. in the citadel. Cp. i. 33 ff. : 

42. blameless. ἀμώμους, lit. ‘ without blemish ’, i.e. Levitical purity ; used originally in reference to physical blemish, 
but later the idea of innocence and integrity is included, cp. Prov. i.12, where the word (D'Dn) is used for soundness 
in health ; see Deut. xviii. 13, where it occurs in the figurative sense, cp. Ps. cxxxii.9,16. That a physical blemish was, 
also in later times, an obstaclé to the performing of the priestly office may be gathered from Josephus, 4ézg. III. xii. 2: 
‘ He ordered that the priest who had any blemish should have his portion indeed among the priests, but he forbad 
him to ascend the altar, or to enter into the holy house.’ In the Talmud no less than 147 physical blemishes are 
enumerated which make a man unfit to perform ministerial duties, cp. Krauss Talmudische Archuologie, i, Ὁ. 250. 

43. the stones of defilement. Cp. i. 54. 

an unclean place. What is meant can be seen by a reference to Deut. xxiii. 12-14. 
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I MACCABEES 4. 44—5. 2 


took counsel concerning the altar of burnt offerings, which had been profaned, what they should do with. 


45 it. And a good idea occurred to them™ (namely) to pull it down, lest it should be a reproach unto 
46 them, because the Gentiles had defiled it ; so they pulled down the altar, and laid down the stones 

in the mountain of the House, in a convenient place, until a prophet-should come and decide? (as to 
47 what should be done) concerning them.. And they? took whole stones according to the Law, and 
48 built a new altar after the fashion of the former (one) ; *and they built the Holy Place, and the 
4g inner parts of the house, and hallowed® the courts. And they made the holy* vessels new’, and they 

brought the candlestick, and the altar of burnt offerings and of incense, and the table, into the 
so temple. And they burned incense upon the altar, and they lighted the lamps that were upon the 
51 candlestick “in order to give light’ in the temple. And they set loaves upon the table, and hung up 


52 the veils, and finished all “the works” which they had undertaken. And they rose up early in the morn- ἢ 


ing *on the twenty-fifth (day) of the ninth’ month, which is the month Chislev, in the 7one hundred 
53 and” forty-eighth® year*», and° offered sacrifice, according to the Law, 4upon the new altar of burnt 
54 Offerings which they had made4. At® the corresponding time (of the month) and on the (corres- 
ponding) day on which the Gentiles had profaned it, on that day’ was it dedicated afresh, with songs 
55 Sand harps£ and lutes,and with cymbals. And all "the people® fell upon their faces, and worshippedi, 
56 and gave praise, (looking up) unto heaven, to him who had prospered them. And they celebrated 
the dedication of the altar for eight days, and offered burnt offerings * with gladness*, 'and sacrificed 
57 a sacrifice of deliverance ™and praise™!. And they decked the forefront of the temple with crowns 
of gold" and small shields, and dedicated° afresh the gates and the chambers (of the priests), Pand 


58 furnished them with doors’. 4And there was exceeding great gladness among the people, and the ° 


59 reproach of the Gentiles was turned away4. And Judas and his brethren and the whole congregation 
of Israel ordained, that the days of the dedication of the altar should be kept ‘in their seasons year 
by year for eight days, from the twenty-fifth (day) of the month Chislev, with gladness and joy™*. 

60 And tat that season‘ they built high walls" and strong’ towers around mount Sion, lest haply the 

61 Gentiles should come and tread them’ down, *as they had done aforetime*. And he set thereY 
a force to keep it”, and they fortified Bethsura *to keep it*, that the people might have a strong- 
hold over against _Idumaea. 


V. 1-8. Victories of Fudas over the Edomites, Baeanites, and Ammonites. 


And it came to pass, when the Gentiles round about heard that the altar” had been built® and the 
sanctuary dedicated4, °as aforetime®, that they were exceeding wroth. And they determined‘ to 
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46. the mountain of the House. Cp. Mich. iii. 12; Jer. xxvi. 18 (M20 7). 
a prophet should come . . . The reference is probably to Deut. xviii. 18, which is not a ‘ Messianic’ passage, 
however it may have been interpreted subsequently. 

47. according to the Law. Cp. Exod. xx. 25; Deut. xxvii. 6. 

49. the candlestick ... the altar ... andthe table. These had been taken away by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
see i, 21, 22; the three are again specifically mentioned in the two next verses. : 

52 ff. The inauguration of the feast of Chanukkah, which has been observed ever since by the Jews. The month 
Chislev corresponds to December. Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel iv. 407 [3rd ed.]), followed by Wellhausen 
(lsraelitische und Jiidische Geschichte, p. 210), believes that on the 25th Chislev a winter solstice feast had been 
celebrated long before this time, and that this was adapted and turned into the historical feast of Chanukkah. This 
feast was early known as the Feast of Lights (Φῶτα in Josephus, Andy. XII. vii. 7); two methods were in vogue 
regarding the lighting of the lamps; the followers of Shammai lit eight lamps on the first day of the festival, and one 
less on each succeeding day until the end of the feast; the Hillelites lit one lamp on the first day of the feast, and 
added one on each succeeding day, so that on the last day eight lamps were lit. ‘The Talmudic sources . . . ascribe 
the origin of the eight days’ festival, with its custom of illuminating the houses, to the miracle said to have occurred 
at the dedication of the purified Temple. This was that the one small cruse of consecrated oil found unpolluted by 
the Hasmonean priests when they entered the Temple, it having been sealed and hidden away, lasted for eight days, 
until new oil could be prepared for the lamps of the holy candlestick’ (Jewish Encycl. vi, 224. α). Fora legend of 
somewhat similar character see 2 Macc. i. 18-ii. 15. 

57. crowns of gold and small shields. Perhaps wreaths of gold, which with the small shields, were temporary 

_ ornaments, cf. 1 Kings x. 17. 
60. strong towers. Cp. i. 31. , : ΄ 


V. 1-8& Cf. Josephus, “πξφ. XII. viii. 1. 
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I MACCABEES 5, 2-15 


destroy (those of) the race® of Jacob »that were in the midst of them®, and they began ‘to slay and 
3 to destroy among the people’. And Judas fought against the children of Esau in Idumaea* at 
Akrabattine, because they annoyed Israel! by their attacks; and he smote them with a great 
4 Slaughter, ™and humbled” them™, and took spoils from them. And he remembered the malice of 
the children of Baean, who were unto the people® a snare and a stumbling-block, lying in wait for 
5 them Pin the ways’. And they were shut up by him in the towers; and he encamped against® 
them, ‘and utterly destroyed them’, and burned® ‘with firet "the towers of the place’", with all that 
6 were® therein. Then he* passed over to the children of Ammon, and found (there) a mighty band, 
7 and much people’, and Timotheus (who was) their leader. And he fought many battles with them, 
8 and they were discomfited before him, *and he smote them?7; and he gat possession of Jazer and 
the villages” thereof, and returned® again into Judaea‘. 


V. 9-68. Victories of Simon in Galilee, and of Fudas in Gilead. 


9 And the Gentiles that were in Gilead gathered themselves together against the Israelites that 
ro were on their borders, to destroy them ; and they fled unto the stronghold of Dathema®. And they 
‘sent letters unto Judas and his brethren, saying: ‘The Gentiles that are round about us are gathered 
τι together fagainst us’ to destroy us; and they are preparing to come and get possession of the 
12 stronghold? whereunto we? have fled for refuge ; and Timotheus is leading their host. Now, there- 
13 fore, ‘come and deliver us from their hand, for a number of us are fallen, and all our brethren: that 
were in the (parts) of Tubias have been put to death, and they have carried into captivity their wives 
x4 and their children and their* belongings, and have destroyed there about a thousand men.’ While 
the! letters were yet being read, behold, there came other messengers from Galilee with their 
τῷ garments rent, bringing a report to the following effect, saying™: ‘There be gathered together 
against them (men) from Ptolemais, and Tyre "and Sidon”, and all Galilee of the Gentiles, to 
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2. (those of) the race of Jacob. The reading ‘seed of J.’, though not well attested, is more likely to be correct, 
being more in accordance with O.T. usage, cp. Ps. xxii. 23, Isa. xlv. 19, Jer. xxxiii. 26, &c. 
3. the children of Esau. Cp. Gen. xxxvi. 10, 19. 


Akrabattine. Cp. D'I7py τον (Joshua xv. 3, Judges i. 36); a spot in the hill-country in the south-west 
of Palestine, which formed the boundary of Judaea, cp. Num. xxxiv. 4. can 

and he smote them with a great slaughter. A characteristic Hebrew phrase : ΠΡΥῚ nap ons TT. 

humbled them and... For the phraseology cp. Deut. xxviii. 29. 

4. the children of Baean. This name does not occur elsewhere; Blau (quoted by Bissell, 22: Joc.) says: ‘The 
region in which the event described in 1 Macc. v. 1-6 took place is the same as that which the table by Karnack calls 
Bajaa, near Kapharbaruk, east from Hebron, where in the time of the Maccabees Idumaeans settled. In my opinion, 
22 °32 signifies simply the inhabitants of the place Bajjan.’ Grimm holds that Baean can only refer to the ancestor of 
a tribe, on the analogy of ‘the children of Esau’. 

a snare and a stumbling-block. Cp. Ps. Ixviii. 23 (Sept.), = Ixix. 22 (E.V.). 
5. utterly destroyed. ἀναθεματίζω = NINN; cp. 1 Sam. xv. 8 
burned ... the towers. Cp. Judges ix. 49. 
6. the children of Ammon. Like the Edomites, traditional enemies of Israel, cp. Judges xi. 4,12; 2 Sam. x. 6-14. 
a mighty band. Lit.‘a mighty hand’; a Hebraism, ΠῚ 1, used in Num. xx. 20 of the fighting power of the 
Edomites. 
Timotheus .. . their leader. Probably an Ammonite who had assumed a Greek name, in accordance with a 
frequent custom in those times. 

7. and he smote them. Cp. note on v. 3. 

8. he gat possession. προκαταλαμβάνεσθαι implies a sudden taking possession. 

Jazer. A place on the east of Jordan occupied by the Amorites originally (Num. xxi. 32), later by the tribe of 
Gad (Num. xxxii. 25 ; Joshua xiii. 25; 1 Chron. vi. 81). 

the villages thereof. Lit. the ‘daughters thereof’,a Hebraism; the ‘land of Jazer’ was a fertile region with 
villages dependent upon the city; see Num. xxxii. 1; Isa. xvi. 8; Jer. xviii. 32. 

9. Gilead. The reference here is to the ‘land of Gilead’, i.e. the mountainous district on the east of Jordan between 
the Yarmuk in the north, and the Arnon in the south; the river Jabbok cuts this region into two parts (cf. Num. 
xxxli. 29; Joshua xxii. 9; Judges x. 8, xx. 1). 

Dathema. This place has not been identified. On the letter contained in vv. 10-13 see Intr. ὃ 7. 1 (a). 

13. Tubias. Cp. 2 Macc. xii.17; ‘the land of Tob’ (Judges xi. 3, 5 ; 2 Sam. x. 6, 8), twelve miles south-east of the 
. Sea of Galilee. : 

15. Ptolemais. The Accho or Akka of the O.T., cp. Judges i. 31; Joshua xix. 24-31. It is uncertain when this 
name was changed to Ptolemais ; the city had already received it for some time by the end of the third century B.C. 
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τό consume us.’ Now when Judas and® thé people? heard these words, there assembled together 
a great gathering to consult what they should do “for their brethren who were in tribulation and 
17 being attacked by the enemy™?. And Judas said unto Simon his brother: ‘Choose out men for 
thyself, and go and deliver thy® brethren in Galilee, while I and Jonathan my brother will go into 
18 Gilead.’ And he left Joseph the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, as leaders of the people, with the 
το rest of the army, in Judaea, to guard it. And the commanded them, saying*: ‘Take ye the charge of 
20 this people, and engage not in battle with the Gentiles until we return.’ And three thousand men were 
allotted unto Simon to go into Galilee, and eight thousand men* unto Judas (to go)” into Gilead. 
21 And Simon went into Galilee, and engaged in many™ battles with the Gentiles, and the Gentiles 
22 were discomfited before him. And he pursued them unto the gate* of Ptolemais; and there fell of 
23 the Gentiles’ about three thousand men, and he took their spoils. And he* took *those (that were)* 
in” Galilee and Arbatta with (their) wives and children, and brought* them® into Judaea °with great 
gladness®. 
24 And Judas Maccabaeus‘ and %his brother? Jonathan passed over Jordan, and went three days’ 
25 journey in the wilderness; and they fell in with the Nabataeans, and these met them in a peaceable 
26 manner, and recounted to them all things that had befallen their brethren in Gilead ; and how that 
many of them were shut up in Bosora, and Bosor, and Alema, Casphor, Maked, and Carnaim,—all® 
27 these cities (being) strong and great; ‘and how that they were shut up in the rest* of the cities οἱ 
Gilead‘, and that on the morrow (the enemies) had planned! to encamp “against the stronghold”, 
28 and to take (it)°, and to.destroy all those? (who were in it) in one day. And Judas and his army 
turned suddenly “by the way of? the wilderness unto Bosora’; and he took® the city, and slew all the 
males* "with the edge of the sword®, and took all their spoils, and burned’ it (i.e. the city)” with fire. 
29, 30 And he* removed thence’ by night, and went on? until (he reached) the stronghold. And when it 
was morning they lifted up their eyes*, and behold (there was) a great multitude »which could not 
be numbered”, bearing ladders and engines (of war), to take the stronghold*; and they were fighting 
31 against them (that were in the stronghold). And when Judas saw that the battle had begun, and 
32 that the cry of the city? went up to® heaven, with trumpets and ‘a great sound‘, he® said unto the 
33 men of his host: ‘Fight this day for your® brethren. And he: went forth behind them in three 
34 companies, and they* sounded with trumpets, and cried out in prayer. And the army of Timotheus 
perceived that it was Maccabaeus, and they fled from before him; and he! smote them with a great™ 
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Ptolemy Lagi destroyed it in B.c. 312 when it was still called Akka; very possibly the renovated city which sub- 
sequently arose took its name from him; but as he only had possession of it for a very short time, it seems more likely 
that it was named after Ptolemy II, who conquered the whole of Phoenicia, and retained possession of it. For the 
history of the city during the Maccabaean struggle see 1 Macc. x. 1, 39, 48-66, xii. 45 ff.; Josephus, Aztig. XII. viii. 1, 
ii. 6, XIII. ii. 3, iv. 1. 6. 9, vi. 2. ἢ 
all Galilee of the Gentiles. i.e. Upper Galilee with its mixed Gentile population; cp. Isa. viii. 23, ix. 1. 
18. Joseph ... and Azarias. See vv. 56-62; they are not mentioned otherwise. . 
23. Arbatta. Probably = Avadah, i.e. the valley of the Dead Sea (cp. Deut. i. 7; Joshua xi. 16, xii. 8, xviii. 18). 
25. the Nabataeans. The Ishmaelite tribe of Nebaioth of the O.T. (Gen. xxv. 13), according to Josephus (1722. 
I. xli. 4); Petra, their capital, became a great commercial centre in laterdays. G.A.Smith (Aistorical Geography of 
Palestine, p. 547) says: ‘ Their inscriptions are scattered all over eastern Palestine, where they had many settlements, 
and in Arabia, but have even been discovered in Italy, proving the extent of their trade.’ 
in a peaceable manner. Cp. ix. 35. 
26. Bosora. i.e. Bozrah in Moab (cp. Jer. xlviii. 24), not the Bozrah in Edom (158. Ixiii. 1). 
Bosor. i.e. most likely = Bezer ‘in the wilderness’, in the inheritance of the Reubenites (Deut. iv. 43, Joshua 
xx. 8, xxi. 36) ; mentioned also on the Moabite Stone. 
Alema, Casphor, Maked. These places are not otherwise mentioned ; they cannot be identified further than 
that they were cities of Gilead, see v. 36. 
Carnaim. Cp. Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. i. 4; Am. vi. 13; 2 Macc. xii. 21, 26. 
29. the stronghold. i.e. Dathema. 
33. And he went forth ... Cp. Judges vii. 16. 
cried out in prayer. i.e..a battle-cry which was also a prayer, cp. Judges vii. 18, where the cry is: ‘For the 
Lord and for Gideon,’ which was also preceded by the blowing of trumpets. Cp. the battle-cry, ‘ Allah, Allah!’ of 
the Turks (Grimm), and ‘ For God and St. George!’ of the English. 
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35 slaughter ; and there fell of them "on that day" about eight thousand men. And he® turned aside? 
to Mizpeh and fought against it, 4and took it4, and slew’ all the males thereof, and took® the spoils 
36 thereoft, and burned it with fire. From thence he" removed, and took Casphor, Maked, Bosor, and 
the other cities ‘of Gilead’. 
31 Now after these things Timotheus gathered another army, and encamped over against Raphon, 
38 beyond the brook. And Judas sent (men) to espy the army*; and they reported to him, saying’: 
‘All the Gentiles ?that are round about us** are gathered together unto them”, an exceeding® great 
39 host ; and they have hired Arabians to help them, and are 4encamping beyond the brook‘, ready to 
40 come against thee® to battle.’ And Judas went to meet them. And Timotheus said unto the 
captains of his host, when Judas ‘and his army‘ drew nigh unto the brook of water: ‘If he pass over 
41 unto us first, we shall not be able to withstand him®*, for? ‘he will mightily prevail against us?; but 
‘if he be afraid, and* encamp beyond the river, we will cross over !unto him}, ™and prevail against 
42 him™3,.’ Now when Judas came nigh unto the brook ὁ οἵ water°, he placed the officers? of the people 
“by the brook*, and "commanded them, saying": δ΄ Suffer no man to encamp’, but let all* come to 
43 the battle. And he crossed over first against them, and all" his’ people after® him; and 4115 the 
Gentiles were discomfited before his¥ face, and cast away their? arms, and fled unto *the temple οἵδ 
44 Carnaim. And they? took the city*, and burned the temple? with fire, together with all *that were° 
therein. ‘And Carnaim was subdued‘; neither could they® stand any longer before the face of 
Judas. 
45 And Judas gathered together all Israel, them that were in Gilead, "from the least unto the 
greatest}, and their ‘wives, and their‘ children, and their belongings, an exceeding great army, that 
46 they might come into the land of Judah. And they came as far as Ephron; and this was a large 
city at* (the entrance of) the pass, exceeding strong; it was not (possible) to turn aside !from it} 
47 either to the right or the left, but (one had) to go through the midst of it. And they of the city shut 
g them out, and stopped up the gates with stones. And Judas sent ™unto them™ with words of peace, 
saying: ‘We would pass through® thy” land to go into our own land; and none shall harm you, 
4g we will only pass by on our feet.’ But they would not open unto him’. And Judas *commanded 
proclamation to be made’ in the army, that each man should encamp in the place where he was. 
50 *And the men of the host* encamped*; and they" fought against the city all that day and all that 
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35. Mizpeh in Gilead ; cp. Judges xi. 29. 

36. Casphor ... See notes on v. 26. 

37. Raphon. According to Pliny (quoted by Grimm) this was one of the cities of ‘ Decapolis’; Josephus (Azzig 
XII. viii. 4) speaks of it as a ‘city’. 

the brook. χειμάρρους = bn, ‘a torrent’ of water in a narrow channel; cp. Judges v. 21, &c. 

39. Arabians. Cp. 2 Macc. xii. 10. ; 

40. For he will mightily prevail against us. Grimm aptly refers to 2 Chron. xxxii. 13 (Sept.) = a2 boy bay : 
᾿42. officers. τοὺς γραμματεῖς = DOW. Cp. Deut. xx. 5 ff. (Kautzsch). 

43. and he crossed over first. That no attempt was made by Timotheus to oppose the Jews during this crossing 
shows extraordinary ineptitude; bad leadership on the part of the enemy must evidently have had much to do with 
many of their defeats during the Maccabaean struggle. . 

the temple. τέμενος is the entire piece of consecrated ground in which a temple stands; regarding this temple 
of Carnaim cp. 2 Macc. xii. 26. 

45. from the least unto the greatest. A characteristic O.T. expression, Ὀγ Στ ἸΝῚ pop. 

46. Ephron. According to Kautzsch, identical with the Ῥεφροῦς or Τεφροῦν, mentioned by Polybius V. Ixx. 12, as 
having been conquered by Antiochus the Great. From vv. 43, 52 (cp. 2 Macc. xii, 27f) it must have lain in the 
stretch of land between Ashtaroth and the Jordan, opposite Scythopolis or Beth-Shan (Grimm). The situation of the 
city explains why it was not possible ‘ to turn aside from it either to the right or the left’, i.e. the land was precipitous 
on either side. 

48. we would pass through ... Cp. the similar request preferred by Moses to the king of Edom (Num. xx, 17) 
and to the king of the Amorites (Num. xxi. 22). ; 

we will only pass by on our feet. Cp. the Hebrew phrase T7IYN 393 “et me pass through with my feet’ 
(Num. xx. 19), the idea being that of rapidly passing through ; cp. Ps. ΟΠ]. 16. 

49. each man should encamp ... In view of what is said in the next v., that they fought ‘all that day’, it can 

only be a temporary halt that is here referred to, not an encampment proper. 
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51 night; and ‘the city’ was delivered into his” hands; and he* destroyed all the males’ with the edge 
of the sword, and rased? the city, and took® the spoils thereof®, and passed*® through the city over 
52 them that were slain. And they? went over Jordan into the great plain over against Bethshan. 
53 °And Judas gathered together those that lagged behind, and encouraged the people all the way 
54 through until® he came into the land of Judah. And they went up to mount Sion with gladness 
and joy, and offered whole burnt offerings, because not so much as one of them was slain ‘until they 
returned in peace’. 
55 And inthe days when Judas and Jonathan were in the land® of Gilead, and Simon ‘his brother? 
56 in Galilee *before Ptolemais*, Joseph’ the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, leaders™ of the armies” (in 
57 Judaea), heard of their exploits and of the war,—°what things they had done®; and they said: ‘Let 
us? also make a name for ourselves, and “let us go‘ fight? against the Gentiles that are round about 
58 us.’ sAnd they gave charge unto the (men) of the host' that was with them’, and went toward 
59, 60 Jamnia. And Gorgias and his men came out of the city “to meet them" in battle. And Joseph and 
Azarias were put to flight, Y’and were pursued‘ unto the borders of Judaea* ; and there fell on that 
6x day *of the people* of Israel about two thousand men. And there was a great overthrow Yamong 
62 the people’, because they hearkened not unto Judas “and his brethren, thinking to do some exploit??. 
63 But they were not of the seed of those men, by whose hand deliverance was given unto Israel. But 
‘the man® Judas and his brethren were glorified exceedingly in the sight of all Israel, and of 41] the 
64 Ghote wheresoever® their name was heard of?; ‘and? (men) gathered unto them, acclaiming 
them)®*. 
65 And Judas and his brethren went forth, and fought against the children of Esau in the land toward 
the south ; and he smote Hebron and the villages‘ thereof, and pulled down the strongholds! thereof™, 
66 and burned the towers thereof round about. "And he®° removed? to go into the land of the Philis- 
67 tines?, and he went through Marisa’. In that day (certain) priests fell in battle, desiring™ themselves® 
68 to do exploits, in that they* went out to the war unadvisedly. And Judas turned aside to Azotus, to 
the land of the Philistines, and pulled® down their altars, and burned the carved images of their gods’, 
and took the spoil of their cities, and returned into *the land of* Judah. 
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50. the city was delivered. For the expression cp. Gen. xiv. 20; Deut. iii. 3; Judges xi. 21; the idea was that 
the Lord of hosts (i.e. of the Israelite hosts) brought this about ; cp. 2 Macc. xii. 36. 

52. the great plain. i.e. the plain of Esdraelon, between the Jordan and mount Gilboa; Kautzsch suggests that 
it was called the ‘ great’ plain because it was here much broader than the continuation of it east of Jordan. ; 

Bethshan. Beth-Shean; called Scythopolis in Judges i. 27 (Sept.) ; 2 Macc. xii. 29; Josephus, dv¢zg. X11. viii. 5, 
XIII. vi. 1; Bell. Jud. 111. ix.7; one of the cities of the Decapolis, the only one of the ten lymg on the west of 
Jordan; the modern Sezsan. 

56. Joseph ... and Azarias. Cp. v. 18. 

58. Jamnia. See note on iv. 15. 

59. Gorgias. Cop. iii. 38 ; 2 Macc. viii. 9, ‘a captain and one that had experience in matters of war.’ 

61. because they hearkened not ... i.e. to the command given to them by Judas in v. 19. Josephus (Axzéig. 
XII. viii. 6) says concerning this: ‘For besides the rest of Judas’ sagacious counsels, one may well wonder at this 
concerning the misfortune that befel the forces commanded by Joseph and Azarias, which he understood would 
happen, if they broke any of the injunctions he had given them.’ Ε 

62. But they were not of the βεεᾶ ... i.e. not Hasmonaeans; the writer apparently resents the idea that any 
not belonging to the Hasmonaeans should take part in the national deliverance; cp. note on iii. 28. 

63. the man Judas. Cp. Exod. xi. 3, xxxii.1; Num. xii. 3. 

65. Hebron. The ancient Kirjath-Arba (Judges i. 10). 

the villages thereof. Cp. note on v. 8. 
the strongholds. Cod. A reads ‘ stronghold’, i.e. the citadel. : 

66. Marisa. i.e. Mareshah in the plain of Judaea. The reading of all authorities, excepting 3: and Josephus, 
Antig. XII. viii. 6), viz, ‘Samaria’ cannot be right, for to go from Hebron to Philistia via Samaria without very special 
reasons is unthinkable; no reasons are given, but they certainly would have been giver by the intelligent and careful 
author of this book if this enormous déour had been undertaken. ‘ 

67. In that day ... This episode is not mentioned by Josephus; but in 2 Macc. xii. 38-40, where, however, no 
mention of priests is made, these men are said to have fallen because under their garments were found ‘ consecrated 
tokens of the idols of Jamnia’. 

68. Azotus. See note on iv. 15. 

pulled down their altars... Cp. x. 84. 
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VI. 1-17. Death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and accession of his son, Antiochus Eupator. 


6: And king Antiochus was journeying through the upper countries; and he heard that Elymais?, in 
2 Persia, was” a city °renowned for riches, for silver and gold’, and that the temple which was in it 
(was) rich exceedingly, and that therein (were) golden shields, and breastplates, and arms, which 
Alexander, son of Philip4, the Macedonian® king, who reigned first among ‘the Greeks‘, had left 
3 behind there. So he came and sought to take the city, Sand to pillage it®; but he was not able (to 
4 do so) because the thing had become known to them of the city. And they rose up* against him to 
battle’; and he fled, and removed* thence with great heaviness, to return to Babylon. 
And !there came one bringing him tidings! into Persia™ that "the armies, which went against 
6 “ἴδε land of° Judah”, had been put to flight ; and that Lysias had gone forth at the head of a strong 
army, and had been put to shame before them; ?and that they had waxed strong by reason of 
arms ‘and power, and with store of spoils4, which they took from the tarmies that they had cut off*?’; 
7 and that they had pulled down ‘the abomination which he had built" upon the altar that was in 
Jerusalem*; and that they had compassed about the sanctuary” with high walls, Yas (had been the 
g case) formerly”, and Bethsura, *his city*. And it came to pass, when the king heard these words, 
he was struck with amazement and greatly moved ; and he laid him down upon (his) bed, and fell 
g sick for grief, because it had not befallen him as he had looked for. And he was there many days, 
10 because great’ grief was renewed upon him ; and he” reckoned that he was about to die. And he 
called for all his Friends, and said unto them: ‘ Sleep departeth from mine eyes, and (my)* heart 
11 faileth for care’, *And I said in (my) heart*, Unto what tribulation am I come, and how great 
12 a flood is it wherein I now am! For I was gracious and beloved in my power. But now I remem- 
ber the evils which I did at Jerusalem, and that I took 4114 the vessels °of silver and gold that were 
13 therein, and sent forth (armies) to destroy the’ inhabitants® of Judah without a cause. I perceive 
that on this account these evils are come upon me, and, behold, I perish *through great grief? in 
14 ἃ Strange land.’ And he® called for Philip, ‘one of his Friends*‘, and set him over all his kingdom, 
15 and gave him (his) diadem, and his robe, and (his) signet-ring, 'to the end that he should educate! 
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VI. 1. Elymais. See critical note. Most commentators take Elymais as the name of a province (Elam of the 
O.T. lying between Media and the Persian Gulf), and retain the ἐν, because a city of this name is unknown; but the 
preposition does not belong to the original text, and the whole context necessitates our regarding Elymais as a city, 
and not as a province. Josephus (Am#ig. XII. ix. 1) speaks of ‘a very rich city in Persia, called Elymais’, and says 
that Antiochus ‘went in haste to Elymais, and assaulted it, and besieged it’. Elymais is mentioned in Tobit ii. 10, 
where, however, it is thought of as a province; but it is possible, and even probable, that the text in this passage is 
based on a misunderstanding of an original Semitic form (see Dillon in the Contemporary Review, March, 1898, 
referred to in EB col. 1284). See next note. 

2. the temple which was in it. Cp. 2 Macc. i. 12-17, where this episode is clearly referred to; here this temple 
is spoken of as that of Nanaea, one of the primeval Babylonian deities, = Innanaea, called in later times Nana, and 
identified with Ishtar; she is spoken of as the ‘goddess of the world’, and also as the ‘ goddess of war’ (see further 
Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, i. 76{.). The chief centre of the cult of this goddess was the city 
of Erech, and continued so to the very end of the Assyrian Empire. There is, therefore, the possibility that in the 
name Elymais there lurks a corruption of some form of the name of Erech in the original Hebrew text. 

had left behind there. i.e. as votive offerings. 


5. the armies . . . had been put to flight. i.e. those of Seron (iii. 23), Nicanor (iv. 14), and Gorgias (iv. 22). 
7. the abomination ... Cp. i. 54. 
to. Sleep ... Cp. Gen. xxxi. 40 (Sept.). With this and the following vv. cp. 2 Macc. ix. 12-17; in Josephus 


(Antig. XI. ix. 1) this speech is merely summarized. 

13. these evils are come upon me. According to Polybius (xxxi. 11), who is, however, only repeating a tradition 
(ὡς ἔνιοί φασιν), ‘these evils’ constituted a species of madness, for he died δαιμονήσας . . . διὰ τὸ γενέσθαι τινὰς ἐπιση- 
pacias τοῦ δαιμονίου κατὰ τὴν περὶ τὸ προειρημένον ἱερὸν παρανομίαν. ‘The author of 1 Macc. is evidently preserving some 
tradition based on fact, though he assigns the cause of Antiochus’ disorder to his desecration of the temple at 
Jerusalem, while Polybius traces it to strange apparitions seen during his attempt to rob the temple in Elymais, 
Cp. the argument in Josephus (Avzéig. XII. ix. 1) who certainly does zo¢ take the will for the deed! 

in astrange land. This is a natural addition by a Jew who wishes to represent things as bad as possible for 
the arch-enemy of his race, cp. for the conception Amos vii, 17. Antiochus the Great was killed while plundering the 
temple at Elymais. . 
14. Philip. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 22, vi. 11, viii, 8, ix. 29, see also 1 Macc. i. 6. 
15. signet-ring. Cp. Gen. xli. 42; Esther iii. το, viii. 2. : : 
that he should educate ... This duty had been assigned to Lysias (iii. 32-4); the reason for the change is 
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τό Antiochus his son, ™and bring him up to be king™. And king® Antiochus died there °in the one 

17 hundred and forty-ninth year®°. And when Lysias knew that the king was dead, he set up 
Antiochus his (i.e. the king’s) son to reign, whom he had nourished up while yet young, and he 
called his name Eupator. 


VI. 18-54. The struggle between Fudas and the forces under Lysias and Eupator 
for the possession of Ferusalem and Bethsura. 


18 And they that were in the citadel kept enclosing Israel round about the sanctuary, and continually 
1g sought their hurt, 4and (acted as) a support to the Gentilesa. And Judas*™ purposed to destroy 
240 them, and called 411" the people together to besiege them. *And they were gathered together, and 
besieged them* in "the one hundred and fiftieth year*; and he’ constructed siege-towers” against 
21 them, and engines (of war). And there came forth some *of them*® that were shut up, and unto 
22 them were joined certain ungodly men of Israel¥. And they went unto the king and said: ‘How 
23 long wilt thou not execute judgement, and (when wilt thou) avenge our brethren? We were willing 
24 to serve thy father, and to walk after his words, *and to follow his commandments*. °°For this cause° 
the children of our people ‘besieged it (ie. the citadel)°, and were alienated from us, and‘ Sas 
25 many of us as they could light on® they killed®, ‘and they spoiled* our inheritances‘. And not 
26 against us only did they stretch out their hand, but also against all their! borderlands. And, behold, 
they are encamped this day against the citadel in Jerusalem with the object of capturing it, and 
27 they have fortified the sanctuary™ and Bethsura. And if thou art ποῖ" beforehand with them quickly 
they will do greater things than these, and thou wilt ποῖ be able to control them.’ 
2g And the king was angry when he heard (this); and? he gathered together all his Friends, (who 
2g were) the leaders of his host, and them that were over the horse*. And there came unto him’ from 
30 other kingdoms‘, and from *the isles of the sea‘, bands of mercenaries. And the number of his forces 
was a hundred thousand footmen, and twenty thousand horsemen, and thirty-two elephants trained 
31 for war. And they went through Idumaea, and encamped against Bethsura, and fought against (it) 
many days, and made engines (of war); but "they (that were besieged)" came out and burned them 
32 With fire, and fought manfully. And Judas removed from the citadel, and encamped at Beth- 
33 zacharias, over against the king’s camp. And the king rose early in the morning, and removed the 
army in its eagerness Yalong the road to Beth-zacharias’; and his forces prepared themselves™ for 
34 the battle, and sounded with trumpets. And they showed the elephants the blood of grapes and 
35 mulberries, that they might prepare them for the battle. And they divided the beasts among the 
phalanxes*, and they set by each elephant a thousand men armed with coats of mail, and helmets 
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not given; cp. Josephus (Amz. XII. ix. 2), who adds: ‘ But it was Lysias that declared his death to the multitude, 
and appointed his son Antiochus to be king, of whom at present he had the care, and called him Eupator.’ The 
appointment of Philip was fraught with evil consequences, see vv. 55~63. 

16. one hundred and forty-ninth year. 163 B.C. 

17. while yet young. Appian (Syv. xlvi) says he was: évvaerés παιδίον. 

and he called his name. A very frequent O.T. phrase IOW7NN Np". 
Eupator. Appian (2déd.) says: προσέθηκαν ὄνομα Ἐὐπάτωρ of Σύροι διὰ τὴν τοῦ πατρὸς ἀρετήν. 

18. kept enclosing ... This is explained by Josephus (4πΖέφ. XII. ix. 3): ‘For the soldiers that were in that 
garrison rushed out suddenly, and destroyed such as were going up to the temple in order to offer their sacrifices ; for 
this citadel adjoined to, and overlooked the temple.’ 

zo. the one hundred and fiftieth year. 162 B.C. 

21. ungodly men of Israel. Cp. 1. 11. 

26. they have fortified ... Cp. iv. 60, 61. 

30. a hundred thousand footmen ... These numbers, which are also given by Josephus, are probably . 
exaggerated ; in 2 Macc. xiii. 2, the number of horsemen given is still larger, but the other forces are smaller, though 
there are added, ‘three hundred chariots armed with scythes.’ 

32. Beth-zacharias. A place between Jerusalem and Beth-zur, an hour’s walk to the south of Bethlehem ; the 
present Beth-zacharieh. 

34. they showed the elephants ... Grimm refers to Aelian, De Anzmail. xiii. 8 in support of the fact that 
spirituous liquors were given to elephants in order to excite them. In the present case the liquor was only shown 
to them, for had they drunk of it they would have got out of control. Josephus omits all reference to this. In 
3 Macc. v. I, 2 there is an account of the intention to give unmixed wine to elephants, and, when thoroughly maddened, 
to drive them into an enclosure full of Jews, in order that the latter might be trampled upon. 


; ᾿ ) 
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36 of brass Yon their heads’; and for each beast were appointed five hundred chosen horsemen. These 
had previously been (with the beasts) 7wherever a beast was?; *and whithersoever it went, ®they 
37 went together with (it)’; they did not leave it, And towers of wood (were) upon them, strong 
38 (and) covered, (one) upon each beast, girt fast °‘upon them with? (special) contrivances®; and upon 
each were }thirty-°twof men®, fighting ‘from them‘, Sand (each beast had) its Indian%. »And the 
residue of the horsemen he placed on this side and that side, on either wing of the army, i(thus) 
39 striking terror (into the enemy, while) covering the phalanxes'®. Now when the-sun shone upon the 
40 shields of gold *and brass*, the mountains shone therewith, and blazed like torches ἰοῦ fire. And 
a part! of the king’s™ army !was spread! upon the high” mountains, and some on the οἷον ground®, 
4. and they went on ?safely4 and in order?. And all that™ heard the noise of their multitude, *and of 
the marching of the multitude, and the rattling of the arms‘, did quake; for the army was exceeding*t 
42 "great and" strong. And Judas and his army drew near for battle, and there fell of the king’s army 
six hundred men. 
43 And Eleazar Avaran saw one of the beasts armed with royal breastplates, and he was higher than 
44 all the (other) beasts, so that it appeared as though the king were upon it; and he gave himself to 
45 deliver his people and to acquire an everlasting name; and he ran upon it courageously into the 
midst of the phalanx’, and slew on the right hand and on the left, and they parted asunder “from 
46 him™ on this side and on that ; and he crept under the elephant, *and¥ thrust him from beneath’, 
47 and slew it ; and it fell to the earth upon him, and he died there. And when they? saw the strength 
of the royal* (army), and the fierce onslaught? of the hosts, they® turned away from them. 
48 4But they? of the king’s army went up to Jerusalem to meet them, and the king encamped toward 
49 Judaea, and toward mount Sion. And he made peace® with them of Bethsura ; for’ they’ came out 
of the city, because they had no food there* to be shut up therein (any longer), ‘because it was 
50 a sabbath to the land'. And the king took Bethsura, and appointed* a garrison there to keep it. 
51 And he encamped against the sanctuary many days, and set there siege-towers!, and engines (of war), 
52 and instruments for casting fire ™and stones™, and pieces to cast darts and slings. And they (who 
53 were besieged) also made engines against their engines, and fought for many" days. But there were 
no victuals in the store-chambers°® ?because it was the seventh year”, and they that had fled for 
54 safety to Judaea‘ from the Gentiles had eaten up the residue of the store; and there were (but) 
a few men left in the sanctuary, because the famine prevailed against them, and they were scattered, 
each man to his own place. 


VI. 55-63. Ax abortive treaty of peace. 


55 And Lysias heard that Philip, whom Antiochus the king"—while he was yet alive—appointed to 
56 nourish up his son Antiochus® that he might be king, had returned from Persia tand Media, and 
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37. thirty-two. This is, of course, an impossible number; Grimm, following Michaelis, suggests in the original 
the reading pw why (‘two (or) three’) which, through a copyist’s error, became Ὡ") ΠΟ (‘ thirty-two’); Fair- 
weather and Black offer the ingenious suggestion that ‘ possibly the original text may have read δ (“picked 
warriors 7); the term used in Exod. xiv. 7, xv. 4 of the picked men in Pharaoh’s chariots, which the translator mistook 
for mesos (‘thirty ”)’ ; some Greek MSS. read ‘thirty’, and & V read ‘thirty men of strength’. The usual number of 
warriors on an elephant was three or four. 

its Indian. This name came to be applied to the driver whether an Indian or not. 
39. the shields of gold ... This is merely a rhetorical picture. 
43. Eleazar Avaran. Cp. ii. 5. 
. 45. they parted asunder from him. i.e. they could not withstand his onslaught. 

47. they turned away from them. An instance of the general trustworthiness of the writer, who does not conceal 
the fact of defeat; that he does not enlarge upon it is very excusable; cp. Josephus, Bed/. Jud. 1.1. 5. In 2 Macc. . 
xili. 22, 23 the Jewish defeat is represented as a victory. 

49. it was a sabbath to the land. i.e. a Sabbatical year, cp. Exod. xxiii, 10, 11; Lev. xxv. 2-73 cp. v. 53. 

51. pieces. zz. ‘little scorpions,’ so called because part of the ‘ piece’, or instrument, resembled the uplifted tail of 
a scorpion. The Hebrew word O°37py occurs in 1 Kings xii. 11, 14; 2 Chron. x. 11, 14. 

53. they that had fied for safety ... i.e. those from Gilead and Galilee, see v. 23, 45. 

55. Philip. Cp. v. 14. 

89 
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with him the forces that went with" the king, and that he was seeking to take unto him the govern- 
ment’. And he¥ made haste, and gave consent to depart ; and he* said ¥to the king and¥ to the 
leaders of the host and to the? men: ‘*We languish daily*, and our food is scant, and the place which 
g we are besieging is strong, and the affairs of the kingdom lie upon us; now therefore let us give the 
sg tight hand to these men, and make peace °with them®, ‘and with all their nation’; and let us settle 
with them that they (be permitted) to walk after their own laws, as aforetime ; for because of their 
60 laws which we abolished were they angered, and did all these things.’ And the saying pleased the 
61 king and the leaders, and he sent unto them to make peace®; and they® accepted thereof.’ And the 
king sand the leaders® sware unto them in accordance with these (conditions) ; (thereupon) they® 
62 came forth from the stronghold, and the king entered into mount Sion. But (when) he saw the 
strength of the place, he set at nought the oath ‘which he had sworn, and gave commandment? to 
63 pull down* the wall round about. And he! removed in haste, and returned unto Antioch, and found 
Philip master of the city; and he fought against him, and took the city ™by force™. 


VII. 1-20. Demetrius becomes king of Syria; Bacchides and Alchimus sent against the Fews. 


“τ Inthe one hundred and fifty-first® year Demetrius the son of Seleucus came forth from Rome, and 
2 went up with a few men Punto a city® by the sea®, and reigned there. And ‘it came to pass4, when 
he had formed the purpose of entering into the house of the kingdom of his fathers, that the soldiery® 
3 laid hands on Antiochus and Lysias, to bring them unto him. And when the thing was made known 
4to him’, he’ said: ‘Show me not their faces.’ And the soldiery slew them. And Demetrius sat 
5 upon the throne of his kingdom. And there came unto him all the lawless and ungodly men of 
6 Israel; and Alcimus® led them, desiring to be (high)‘ priest. And they accused the people unto the 
king, saying: ‘Judas and his brethren have destroyed all thy Friends, and have scattered us from 
your* land’. Now therefore send a man whom thou trustest, and let him go and see ™all the havock 
which he hath made of us and of the king’s country™, and "let him punish® them and all that? helped 
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59. to walk after their laws. To achieve this was the one object, originally at any rate, of the Maccabaean 
struggle. ; 
63. returned unto Antioch. See the further details given by Josephus (Azdzg. XII. ix. 7); cp.also2 Macc. xiii, 4-7. 


VII. 1. the one hundred and fifty-first year. 162-161 B.C. 

Demetrius the son of Seleucus. ‘The first of the name, called also Soter, on account of his having delivered 
the Babylonians from the satrap Heraclides; he reigned 162-150. B.C. His father was Seleucus IV, surnamed 
Philopator. . ; 

came forth from Rome. i.e. he escaped from Rome, mainly through the help of Polybius the historian, where 
he was as a boy sent as a hostage in place of Antiochus Epiphanes, his uncle. He escaped to Tripolis, the ‘ city by 
the sea’ (cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 1; Josephus, Azéig. XII. x. 1). 

afew men. According to Polybius, five men and three boys; in 2 Macc. xiv. 1 he is said to have arrived in 
Tripolis ‘with a mighty host and a fleet ’. ; 

and reigned there. Rather, proclaimed himself king there, cp. x. 1, xi. 54; Josephus (Aztig. XII. x. 1) says: 
‘and set the diadem on his own head.’ Polybius (xxxi. 20. 4f.) says that while Demetrius was yet in Rome his 
guardian Diodorus brought him the news from Syria that distrust had arisen between Lysias and the Syrians, in 
consequence of which there was much turmoil in the land of his fathers. It was owing to the advice of Diodorus, who 
assured him that he would be welcomed in Syria, that he determined to escape. The event proved that he was well 
advised. 

2. the house of the kingdom. i.e. Antioch, the royal city, cp. Dan. iv. (27) 29. 
the soldiery. The Syriac rendering is probably more strictly correct, ‘the captains of the forces.’ 
3. And when the thing was made known to him. See critical note. 

Show me not their faces. A hint that they should be put away; Josephus says they were ‘immediately put to 

death by the command of Demetrius’. : 
4. the throne of his kingdom. He was the rightful heir. 
5. the lawless and ungodly men. i.e. those who did not obey the Law (Torah), the Hellenizing element. 

Alcimus. According to Josephus Ἰάκειμος, a graecized form of D'). abbreviated from Drow (= Eliakim), cp. 
2 Kings xviii. 18, &c., another form of the name is Jehoiakim. “ 

desiring to be (high-) priest. According to 2 Macc. xiv. 7 he had already been high-priest, but had ‘laid . 
aside’ his ‘ancestral glory,’ meaning the high-priesthood. Josephus (Am#ig. XII. x. 1) speaks of him as ‘high-priest’, 
and makes no mention of his now desiring to be so; and, again, in XX.x.1 he says: ‘ Antiochus (Eupator) and 
Lysias, the general of his army, deprived Onias, who was also called Menelaus, of the high-priesthood, and slew him 
at Beraea, and put Jacimus into the place of the high-priest, one that was indeed of the stock of Aaron, but not of this 
house’ (i.e. of Onias). The words before us are, therefore, not strictly correct, and must be understood in the sense 
of desiring to be confirmed in the office by the new king, cp. uv. 9. 
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1 MACCABEES 7. 8-25 


gthem.’ And the king chose Bacchides, (one) of the king’s friends®, who was ruler in the country 
g beyond the river, 4and was a great man in the kingdom, and faithful to the king. And he sent him4, 
and the ungodly Alcimus, and made” sure to him the (high-) priesthood*; and he commanded him 
to take vengeance upon the children of Israel. 
το And they* removed, "and came" with a great host into the land of Judah’; and he* sent 
τι Messengers to Judas and his brethren with words of peace, deceitfully. But they gave no’ heed to 
12 their words; for they saw that they were come’ with a great host. And there was gathered together 
13 unto Alcimus and Bacchides a company of scribes, to seek for justice. And the Chassidim were the 
τά first among "με children of* Israel that sought peace of them; for they said: ‘One that is a priest 
τρ οἵ the seed of Aaron is come >with the forces, and he? will do us no wrong’. And he spake with 
“ them words of peace, and sware unto them, saying: ‘ We will seek the hurt neither of you nor of your 
16 friends, And they believed him ; and he laid hands on threescore men of them, and slew them in 
one day, according to the ‘words which (the psalmist)° wrote®: 
17 The flesh of thy saints and their blood 
They poured out around Jerusalem ; 
And there was no man to bury them. 
18 And the fear fand the dread* of them fell-upon all the people, for they said: ‘ There is neither truth 
19 nor judgement in them; for they have broken£ the covenant and the oath which they sware.’ And 
Bacchides removed from Jerusalem, and encamped in Bezeth; and he sent® and took many? of the 
deserters that were with* him, and certain of the people, and slew them, (and cast them) into the 


ao great pit. And he delivered the land to Alcimus, and left with him a force to aid him; and 
Bacchides went away unto the king. 


VII. 21-50. Fudas takes vengeance on the deserters ; his victories over Nicanor. 


21,22 And Alcimus strove for the high-priesthood'. And there were gathered unto him all they that 
troubled their people, and they got the mastery of the land of Judah, and did™ great hurt in Israel. 

23 And Judas saw all the mischief that Alcimus and his company had wrought among the children of 

24 Israel, worse than (that of) the Gentiles ; and he went out into all the coasts of Judaea” round about, 
and took vengeance on °the men? that had deserted from him°, and they were restrained from going 

25 forth into the? country. But when Alcimus saw’ that Judas and his company waxed strong, and 
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8. Bacchides. Cp. Josephus (Aviig. XII. x. 2), who speaks of him as ‘a friend of Antiochus Epiphanes, a good 
man (a reading which Grimm disputes), and one that had been entrusted with all Mesopotamia.’ 

the river. i.e. the Euphrates, cp. Isa. viii. 7; Zech. ix. Io. 

13. the Chassidim. See note on ii. 42. ae: 

14. one that is a priest. ἄνθρωπος ἱερεύς, a Hebraism {73 W'S, cp. Lev. xxi. 9. 

16. which (the psalmist) wrote. In different MSS. the subject (‘the psalmist’) varies; ‘the prophet’, ‘David’, 
‘Asaph’ occur. 

17. The flesh ... A shortened form of Ps. Ixxix. 2, 3. 

thy saints. JON, i.e. Chassidim, cp. v. 13; this word was most probably the reason for which the writer 
quoted the passage, for the circumstances of the Psalm are not analogous to the occurrence here described. 

18. the fear and the dread of them. Cp. Isa. viii. 13. 

neither truth nor judgement. Cp. Ps. exi. 7. 

they have broken the covenant. παρέβησαν τὴν στάσιν, lit. ‘they have transgressed the statute’; in the O.T. 
the usual phrase is ΠΥ 2 ΠΝ Ay (Joshua vii. 11, &c.), but M43, ‘covenant’, is not infrequently = to Pn (apn), ‘statute’ 
(e.g. Isa. xxv. 5; Ps. 1. 16). 

the oath which they sware. See v. 15. 

19. Bezeth. Josephus (Azédg. XII. x. 2, xi. 1), ‘the village called Bethzetha’ (= Βηθζαιθά, ‘the house of the olive’, 
cp. Judith v. 2), Hebr. n't ΤῊΣ; in Bell. Jud. V. iv. 2 Josephus speaks of Bezetha as the new quarter of Jerusalem (καινὴ 
πόλις). Probably the place is to be identified with this. . 

the deserters that were with him. i.e. that had been with him (Bacchides). Judas did likewise, see v. 24. 
the great pit. φρέαρ, Zé. ‘well’ or ‘cistern’ (= N43); the use of the definite article shows it was well known. 

21. strove for... Cp. note on v. 5; the meaning is that he strove to retain the office he already possessed, cp. 
Josephus (Azdig. XII. x. 3). 

24. into all the coasts. i.e. the whole border of, cp. Judges xxix. 19. byw» Sony Soa. 

they were restrained ... i.e. they were besieged in their fenced cities. 

25. But when Alcimus ... In2 Macc. xiv. 26 the return of Alcimus is stated to be the understanding that had 

been arrived at between Judas and Nicanor; the account in Josephus (Awéig. XII. x. 3, 4) does not agree with this. 
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I MACCABEES 7. 25-45 


knew that he was ποῖ" able to withstand them’, he returned to the king", and brought evil accusations 
against them’. 
26 And the king sent Nicanor, Xone of his honourable princes, a man that hated Israel and was their 
24 enemy*, and commanded him to destroy the people. And Nicanor came to Jerusalem with a great 
28 host; and he sent unto Judas and his brethren deceitfully” with words of peace, saying: ‘Let there 
be no battle between me and you”; I* will come with a few men, that I may see your faces” in 
29 peace. And he* ‘came to Judas’, and they saluted one another peaceably*®. But the enemies were 
ready to take away Judas by violence. And the thing became known to Judas, (namely) that he 
31 came unto him with deceit ; and he was sore afraid of him, and would see his face no mote. And 
(when) Nicanor knew that his purpose was discovered, he went out to meet Judas ‘in battle‘, beside 
32 Capharsalama ; and there fell of those (that were) with Nicanor about five hundred? men, and they 
fled into the city of David*. 
33 And iafter these things: Nicanor went up to mount Sion; and there came some of the priests out 
of the sanctuary, and some of the elders of the people, to salute him peaceably, and to show him the 
34 whole burnt sacrifice that was being offered for the king; but he mocked them, and laughed at them, 
35 and polluted them, and spake haughtily, and sware in a rage, saying: ‘ Unless Judas and his army 
be now delivered into my hands, it shall be that, if I come again in safety, I will burn up this house.’ 
36 And he went forth with great* wrath. And the priests entered in, and stood before the altar and 
37 the temple!, and wept and said: ‘Thou™ didst choose this house to be called by thy name, to be a 
38 house of prayer “and supplication" for thy people; take vengeance on this man and his army, and 
. let them °fall by the sword°; remember their blasphemies, and suffer them not to live any longer.’ 
And Nicanor went forth from Jerusalem, and encamped in Bethhoron, and there met him the host 
40 οἵ Syria. And Judas encamped in Adasa with three thousand men; and Judas prayed, and said: 
41 ‘When they that came from the king blasphemed, thine angel went out and smote among them one 
42 hundred and eighty-five thousand. Even so crush? this army before us to-day; and let all the rest 
know that he hath spoken wickedly against thy sanctuary ; and judge him? according to his wicked- 
43 ness. And the armies joined battle Ton the thirteenth (day) of the month Adar™; and Nicanor’s 
44 army was discomfited, ‘and he himself was the first to fall in the battles. Now when his army saw 
45 that Nicanor was fallen, they cast away their arms, and fled. And they*-pursued after them a day’s 
journey from Adasa until thou comest to Gazara, and they sounded an alarm after them "with the 
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26. Nicanor. Cp. iii. 38; Josephus (ὦ. ¢c.) speaks of Nicanor as ‘the most kind and most faithful of all his 
(Demetrius’) friends; for he it was who fled away with him from the city of Rome’; Polybius (xxxi. 22. 4) also 
speaks of him as one of Demetrius’ intimate friends in Rome. ; 

28. that I may see your faces in peace. i.e. that I may have friendly intercourse with you; it is a Hebraism 
(8 MINI); but it is also used of simply appearing before someone, e.g. Exod. x. 28, and cp. v. 30. 

31. he went out to meet Judas in battle. A Hebrew phrase, cp. Num. xx. 18 snepd NYN DINIY|D, ‘lest with 
the sword I go forth to meet thee.’ 

Capharsalama. Called ‘a village’ by Josephus; possibly to be identified with the modern Salame, a village 
distant from Jaffa about an hour’s walk (Kautzsch). 


32. and there fell ... According to Josephus, Nicanor ‘beat Judas, and forced him to fly to that citadel which 
was in Jerusalem’; an obvious error since the citadel (‘Akra’) was in the hands of the enemy ! ; Ε 
33. there came .. . out of the sanctuary. i.e. the outer court; they came from the inner court into which 


Nicanor, as a Gentile, was not permitted to enter. 
offered for the king. Cp. Jer. xxix; Ezra vi. 10; Josephus, Bed//. Jud, 11. xvii. 2. 
34. polluted them. Most probably by spitting on them; this was, according to the Rabbis, one way whereby 
Levitical purity was lost (cp. Krauss, Zalm. Arch., i, pp. 251, 704). 


35. unless. ἐὰν μή = N? ON; the threat is conditional on his winning the victory. 
37. to be called by thy name ... Cp. with this verse 1 Kings viii. 38, 43. 
39. Bethhoron. See note on iii. 16. 
40. Adasa. An hour and a half north-east of Bethhoron; Josephus (Azézg. XII. x. 5) speaks of it as ‘a village 
which was thirty furlongs distant from Bethhoron.’ 
41. when they that came from the king ... The reference is to Sennacherib, see 2 Kings xviii. 22 ff. 
one hundred ... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 35; reference to the same event is made in Ecclus. xviii. 21. 
43. Adar. The twelfth month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, corresponding roughly to March; in leap-years 
there is what is called Adar Sheni (the ‘Second Adar’), which is then the thirteenth month. 
45. aday’s journey. From Adasa to Gazara is about fifteen miles. 
Gazara. See note on iv. 15. 
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46 solemn trumpets. And they came forth out of all the villages of Judaea round about’, “and closed 
them in”; and these turned back on those (behind), and they all fell by the sword, and there was 
47 Not one of them left. And they took the spoils and the booty, and they smote off Nicanor’s head, 
*and his right hand, which he stretched out so haughtily, and brought them*, and hanged them up’ 
48 near Jerusalem. And the people was exceeding glad, 7and they kept that day as a day of great 
49 gladness*. And they ordained that this day should be observed year by year (on) the thirteenth 
go (day) of Adar. And *the land of** Judah had rest >a little while. 


VIII. 1-32. Fudas concludes a treaty with the Romans, after having 
heard of their power and rule. 


8; And Judas heard of the fame of the Romans, that they were valiant men, and that they were 
friendly disposed towards all who attached themselves to them, and that they offered friendship* to 

2 aS Many as came unto them, °and that they were valiant men®. And they told him about their 
wars and exploits which they had done among the Galatians, and °how they had ‘conquered them4, 

3 and brought them under tribute ; and (they told him also of) what things they had done in the land 

4 of Spain’, how they had acquired *the mines of silver and gold there®; ‘and how that by their 
policy and persistence they had conquered the whole® land (and the land was exceeding far ifrom 
them}); also (they told) of the kings that had come against them from the uttermost part of the 
earth, until they had discomfited them‘, and smitten them very sore ; and how the rest had given 

5 them tribute year by year. Furthermore, (they told) of how they had discomfited in battle *Philip, 
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the solemn trumpets. 77. ‘the trumpets of signals’, i.e. to give a signal to their friends in the villages round 
about, see next verse. 
46. closed them in. ὑπερεκέρων αὐτούς, ‘ outflanked them’, thanks to the alarm given by the signal trumpets. 
47. smote off... Cp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 9; Judith xiii. 8-15. 
stretched out ... hanged themup. ἐξέτεινεν. .. ἐξέτειναν, a word-play quite after the Hebrew fashion. 
49... . the thirteenth (day) of Adar. This festival was originally called ‘ Nicanor Day’, but it was displaced 
(when, is not known) by the Fast of Esther, which was kept on this day in memory of Esther’s fasting, mentioned in 
Esther ix. 31 (cp. Esther iv. 3, 16); this fast was a preparation for the feast of Purim, which occurs on the fourteenth 
of Adar. ‘Nicanor Day’ is mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (Jegz//af, ii. 66 a), where it is spoken of as a semi- 
festival. 
50. the land ... had rest. Cp. ix. 57, xiv. 4, and for the Hebrew pon ΠΡ cp. Joshua xi. 23. 
a little while. Zz¢.‘a few days’, i.e. about a month, cp. ix. 3. 


VIII. 1-32. ‘The details of this narrative have been called in question by many critics, although the fact of a treaty 
having been concluded between the Jews and the Romans has been generally admitted. Wellhausen, e.g., while 
asserting that the journey to Rome, the negotiations with the Senate, and the return to Jerusalem, could not have 
been accomplished in a single month, goes on to say: “‘This would be decisive, only Iam not convinced that the 
usual assumption is correct. For the festival of Nicanor’s day is unintelligible, if the sensation of victory had been 
forthwith effaced through a reverse of the worst description. It is not maintained that the statement of 1 Macc. 
viii. 17 (2 Macc. iv. 11) is drawn purely from the imagination” (157. und iid. Gesch.?, p. 250, note 3). That the 
narrative does contain inaccuracies (vv. 8, 15, 16) is not to be denied. These, however, may be accounted for by 
the defective means of international communication in those days, and still more by the fact that the interests of the 
Jews were practically confined to agriculture and their ancestral religion. The writer’s graphic picture is, upon the 
whole, “not unfaithful” (Rawlinson), and has “ quite the character of that za#ve¢é and candour with which intelligence 
of that sort is propagated in the mouth of the common people” (Grimm). In spite of what is said in v. 13, he is 
apparently blind as to the dangers attending negotiations with Rome’ (Fairweather and Black, p. 157). 

I. all who attached themselves to them. Rawlinson points out that ‘the Romans had received into alliance 
Attalus of Pergamus, Ariarathes of Cappadocia, Ptolemy Philometor, and the Rhodians.’ 

2. the Galatians. Kautzsch thinks it improbable that the reference is to the Gauls in Asia Minor who were 
conquered by Manlius Vulso, 189 B.c.; he thinks, with Mommsen and others, that the Gauls of Upper Italy are 
meant; these were subjugated by the Romans in 190 B.C., and laid under tribute. 

3. the land of Spain. This came under the Roman dominion in 201 B.C., though only that portion of it which had 
belonged to the Carthaginians; it was not until nearly two centuries later that the whole country became incorporated 
into the Roman Empire. ᾿ 

the mines of silver and gold there. Pliny (Ast. Naturalis, xxxiii. 4, §§ 21, 23) speaks of the gold and silver 
found in Spain, the former in the shape of gold-dust in the bed of the Tagus; Diodorus Siculus (v. 35, § 1) says: 
‘Spain ΓΝ the best and most plentiful silver from mines of all the world’ (cp. Rawlinson, Hist. of Phoenicia, 
Pp- 313 H.). ᾿ 

4. the whole land. τόπος is used here of the whole country as in 1 Sam. xii. 8 (Sept.); Jer. xvi. 2, 3 (Sept.); the 
Hebrew word (O1pt) is used in the same way in these passages. The statement here is an exaggeration, see note on Ψ. 3. 

5. Philip. i.e. Philip V, King of Macedonia, 220-179 B.C.; he was finally defeated at the battle of Cynoscephalae 
in Thessaly (197 B.c.) by T. Quinctius Flaminius. 
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land* Perseus!, king of Chittim, and them that lifted themselves up against them, and had conquered 

6 them; Antiochus also, the great™ king of Asia, who had come against them to battle, having 
a hundred and twenty elephants, with cavalry, and chariots, and an exceeding great host,—he had 

ἡ also been discomfited by them*, and they had taken him alive, and had appointed that both he and 
such as reigned after him should give them a great tribute® and should give hostages, and a ‘tract’ 
(of land), (namely) the country of India, and Media, and Lydia, and of the goodliest of their 

9 countries ; and how they had taken them from him, and had given them to king Eumenes. Also 
τὸ (they told of) how they of Greece had purposed to come and destroy them, and the thing had 
become known to them, and they had sent against them a captain, and had fought against them, 
and many of them had fallen,’ wounded to death? ; and (of how) they had made captive their wives 
and their children, 4and had spoiled them and conquered their land, and had pulled down their 
rr strongholds*™4, and had brought them into bondage unto this day. And (they told of) how they had 
destroyed the residue of the kingdoms ‘and of the isles*, as many as had risen up against them', and 

12 had made them their servants; but that with their friends and such as relied upon them they kept 
amity ; and (of) how they had conquered the kingdoms® that were nigh and those that were far off, 
13 and that all who heard of their fame were afraid of them. Moreover (they told) that whomsoever 
they will to succour and to make kings, become kings’; and that whomsoever they will, do they 
14 depose; and they are exalted exceedingly ; and that for all this none of them did ever put on 
15 a diadem, “neither did they clothe themselves with purple, to be magnified* thereby’.” (They told) 
also how they had made for themselves a senate house, and how day by day three hundred 7and 
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Perseus. The illegitimate son and successor of Philip; he was conquered by L. Aemilius Paullus at the battle 
of Pydna (168 B.C.), whereby the Macedonian kingdom was brought to an end. 

Chittim. See note oni. 1. 

and them that lifted ... Probably the reference is to those who sent reinforcements to Perseus, viz. the 
Epirots, Thessalians, and Thracians (Grimm). 

6. Antiochus also... 1.6. Antiochus III, the Great, King of Syria 223-187 B.C., son of Seleucus Callinicus. 

Asia. See note on xi. 13. 

discomfited. At the battle of Magnesia, 190 B.C., by Scipio Africanus (Polybius, iii. 3. 4). 

7. taken him alive. ‘Here the author has been misled by a false report. According to the unanimous testimony 
of the classical writers, Antiochus succeeded in making his escape’ (Fairweather and Black); Kautzsch suggests that 
possibly the author has mixed up Antiochus with Perseus here. ᾿ 

such as reigned after him. Seleucus IV, Philopator (187-176 8. C.), and Antiochus IV, Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.), 
with whom the tribute ceased. 

a great tribute. According to Polybius, xxi. 14. 3-6, 15,000 Euboic talents, 500 of which had to be paid at the 
conclusion of the negotiations, 2,500 when peace was ratified, and 1,000 a year for the next twelve years (quoted by 
Knabenbauer, p. 152). 


hostages. See note on i. Io. 

a tract. διαστολή, the word is apparently used in the same sense as in Rom, iii. 22, a ‘distinction’, i.e. the land 
in question was to be distinguished in the future from the rest of his possessions by being assigned to the Romans. 

8. India. This never belonged to Antiochus, so he could not have ceded it to Rome. 

Media. According to Livy xxxvii. 56, xxxviii. 38 it was only his possessions on this side of the Taurus (i.e. on 
the west) that Antiochus was forced to give up. We must probably see here, as elsewhere in this section, a rhetorical 
exaggeration. The ingenious attempts which have been made to emend to the text, and read ‘Ionia and Asia’, or 
‘ Mysia’, may or may not be justified, but they have absolutely no support either from MSS. or Versions. 

... toking Eumenes. Eumenes II, king of Pergamos (197-158 B.C.), and son of Attalus I; these territories 
were given to him by the Romans in recognition of the help rendered during the war with Syria, and especially at the 
battle of Magnesia (see further, Smith’s Décz. of Class. Biog. s.v.). 

9. Also... What this all refers to is not known. Kautzsch thinks that very probably the reference may be to the 
Roman victory over the forces of the Achaean Alliance (147-146 B.C., i.e. fifteen years after the death of Judas 
Maccabaeus) ; in this case the ‘captain’, mentioned in v. 10, would be L. Mummius. The war, which was short and 
decisive, resulted in the subjugation of the whole of Greece, which was reduced to the status of a Roman province, 
under the name of Achaia. 

11. the isles. i.e. Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, together with the isles of the Grecian Archipelago. 

12. In this and the next few verses the subjects of vv. 1 ff. are again reverted to. 

with their friends ... they kept amity. This is not in accordance with the facts; the statement is, no 
doubt, due to insufficient knowledge. 

15. and how day by day... As Fairweather and Black point out, ‘this is quite a mistake. The regular 
sittings of the Senate were confined to the Kalends, Nones, Ides, and Festivals. In case of emergency, however, 
it could be summoned in a moment, as its members were not allowed to leave Rome for more than a day, and only 
a few of them at atime. In the later days of the Republic the Senate sat on all lawful days in February to receive 
foreign ambassadors, but there is no evidence that the practice was as old as the time of the Maccabees, If it was, 


the writer’s mistake is easily explained.’ The reference to three hundred and twenty members of the Senate is also 
a mistake, it never reached more than three hundred. 
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twenty* men. sat in council, consulting alway for the people, to the end that they* might be well 
16 ordered ; and how,they committed their government to one man year by year, that he should be over 
them, and be lord over all their country ; and that all are obedient to this one, and that there is 
neither envy nor emulation among them. 
17 And Judas chose Eupolemus, the son of John, the son of Accos, and Jason, the son of Eleazar, and 
18 sent them to Rome, to makea league of amity and confederacy ‘with them®, and that they should 
take the yoke from? them, when they saw that the kingdom of the Greeks did keep Israel in 
19 bondage. And they® went to Rome, fand the way was exceeding long’; and they entered into the 
20 Senate house, and answered$ and said*: ‘ Judas, who is also (called) Maccabaeus, and his brethren, 
and the whole people of the Jews, have sent us unto you, to make a confederacy and peace with you, 
21 and that we might be registered (as) your confederates and friends.’ And the thing was well-pleasing 
22 in their sight. And this is the copy of the writing! which they wrote back again on tablets of brass, 
and sent to Jerusalem, *that it might be with them there* for a memorial of peace and confederacy : 
23 ‘Good success be to the Romans, and to the nation of the Jews, by sea and by land for ever; the 
24 sword also and the enemy be far from them. But if war arise for Rome! first, ™or for any of their 
25 confederatesin all their dominion™, the nation of the Jews shall help them as confederates as the occasion 
26 shall prescribe "to them”, with all their heart ; and unto °them that make war°® they (i.e. the Jews) 
®shall not give”, neither supply, food, arms, money, or ships, as it hath seemed good unto Rome; and 
they (i.e. the Jews) shall observe their obligations, receiving nothing (in the way of a bribe). %In the 
27 same manner%, moreover, if war come first” upon the nation of the Jews, the Romans shall help them 
28 as confederates with all their soul, as the occasion shall prescribe to them; and to them that are 
confederates* there shall not be given corn, arms, money, ‘or ships*, as it hath seemed good unto 
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16. one man. Another instance of inadequate knowledge; there were, of course, two consuls. 

neither envy ... This also is contrary to fact; on this, however, Grimm remarks that ‘it is psychologically 
very comprehensible that, having regard to the assistance to be looked for by an alliance with Rome, the darker side 
of the conditions which obtained in the Roman State, of which the writer might have been cognisant, were naturally 
overlooked or left unnoticed.’ At any rate, it is not to be expected that the writer should have had much intimate 
acquaintance with the internal affairs of Rome; and even if he had, his knowledge of the deplorable conditions in his 
own country would unconsciously tend to make him take a bright view of all that concerned the powerful people from 
whom so much was hoped. 

17. Eupolemus. ‘Perhaps identical with that Eupolemus who is known to us as a Hellenistic writer’ (Schiirer, 
The Jewish People . . ., Div. 1, vol. i, p. 231, see also Div. II, vol. iii, pp. 203 ff.); he was a Palestinian Jew who 
wrote about 158-157 B.C. or shortly afterwards. 

the son of John. See 2 Macc. iv. 11. 

Accos. More correctly Hakkoz, cp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 10; Ezra ii. 61; Neh. iii. 4, 21, vii. 63, belonging to a priestly 
family. 

jaaon the son of Eleazar. Perhaps the same Jason who is mentioned as the father of Antipater in xii. 16, 
xiv. 22. 

18. the yoke. i.e. the Syrian yoke; this implies either that the victory over Nicanor, recorded in ch. vii, had not 
yet taken place, or else that it was, after all, not of a wholly decisive character; Schiirer thinks that ‘from the general 
drift of the First Book of Maccabees, it may be assumed that Judas had first arranged the embassy after the victory 
over Nicanor’ (op. cit. Div. I, vol. i, p. 232 note). ᾿ 

22. tablets of brass. The 588] way of preserving documents of this kind; Grimm quotes Polybius, iii. 26. 1, who 
says, in reference to the treaties between Rome and Carthage, that they were preserved in this way, and that they 
were kept in the Capitol. Josephus (4Amfig. XII. x. 6) says regarding this treaty that the Romans ‘also made 
a decree concerning it, and sent a copy of it into Judaea; it was also laid up in the Capitol, and engraven in brass.’ 

23. Good success be to the Romans. The equivalent, as Grimm points out, of the usual Roman formula: Quod 
bonum, faustum felixque sit populo Romano... 

26. unto them that make war ... ships. Kautzsch sees in this mention of ships, which at this time (161 B.C.) 
the Jews could not have supplied, one of the reasons for regarding this whole section (vv. 22-32) as having been 
added later, whether in the Hebrew original or when the translation was made; but there is much in Grimm’s 
contention that the mention of ships shows the far-seeing character of Roman policy, especially as not long after this 
the Jews got possession of a harbour (cp. xiv. 5). At the same time, it is worth while noting that in Josephus’ 
account the ships are not spoken of in reference to the Jews; in Am#ig. XII. x. 6 the decree runs: ‘It shall not be 
lawful for any that are subject to the Romans to make war with the nation of the Jews, nor to assist those that do so, 
either by sending them corn, or ships, or money’; this is the only mention of ships. It is, therefore, just possible 
that the form of the decree in 1 Macc. is due to a misunderstanding of the original Roman form of it. 

as it hath seemed good unto Rome. This, together with the phrase in wv. 25, 27, ‘as the occasion shall 
prescribe to them’, made the treaty far more advantageous to the Romans than to the Jews; see also the same words 
in v.28. It is true that in v. 30 there is a froviso that modifications might be made by either party by mutual consent, 
but this does not appear to be part of the actual treaty, the words of which clearly stop at the end of v. 28. 
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29 Rome"; and they shall observe these obligations, and that without deceit.’ *According to these 

30 words have the Romans made (a treaty) with the people of the Jews. But if hereafter the one 
party Yor? the other’ shall determine to add or to diminish anything, they shall do it at their 

31 pleasure, and whatsoever they shall add or take away shall be established. And as touching the 
evils which king* Demetrius doeth Punto you?»®, we have written “to him® saying“: ‘ Wherefore hast 

32 thou made thy yoke heavy upon our friends (and)* confederates the Jews? If, therefore, they plead 
any more against thee, we will do them justice%, and fight thee by sea and by land.’ 


IX. 1-22. Death of Fudas Maccabaeus. 


9: And when Demetrius had heard that Nicanor *was fallen* with his forces *in battle*, he sent 
Bacchides and Alcimus again into the land of Judah °a second time?, and the right wing (of his army) 

2 with them. And they* went by way of Gilgal4, and encamped against Mesaloth, which is in Arbela, 
3°and gat possession of it®, and destroyed’ much people. And 8in the first month of the one 

4 hundred and fifty second year® they encamped against Jerusalem. And they removed and went 

5 unto Berea, with twenty thousand footmen and two thousand horse. And Judas was encamped at 
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31. we have written to him... But, as Schiirer truly points out, this came too late, for through the energetic 
action of Demetrius the overthrow of Judaea had already been completed before there was any possibility of inter- 
ference on the part of the Romans (cp. ix. 1-21). 

wherefore hast thou made thy yoke heavy. A Hebraism by V337 (cp. 2 Chron. x. 10, 14). 
32. we will do them justice. Another Hebrew phrase navin ΠΝ (‘to do justice’, lit. ‘judgement’), Deut. x. 18, &c. 


IX. 1. that Nicanor was fallen. Cp. vil. 43, 44. 


he sent ...asecond time. προσέθετο... .. ἀποστεῖλαι, ‘he added to send’, a Hebrew phrase ΠΩ ἢ). 

the right wing. The Jews faced eastwards so that from their point of view the right would be the Syrian troops 
in the south, but the actual right wing of the Syrian army was that part of it stationed towards the north; see next 
note, Bacchides probably came from the north, Josephus directly states that he ‘marched out of Antioch’ (Azfig. 
XII. xi. 1). 

2. ae ... Mesaloth ...Arbela. The identification of the place which ‘ Gilgal’ represents is extremely 
difficult, perhaps impossible. The best attested reading is TéAyadka = Gilgal; but there are at least three places of 
this name mentioned in the O.T.; Joshua’s Gilgal, the Gilgal by Bethel, and the Gilgal by Mount Gerizim (on this 
see G. A. Smith in EB 1729 ff.). Some MSS., followed by the Lucianic Syriac, read Γαλαάδ = Gilead ; and Josephus 
has Τ᾽ αλιλαίαν = Galilee. Assuming, as is permissible, that the two last readings are to be rejected, and that ‘ Gilgal’ 
is the right reading, it seems upon the whole best to identify this with the Gilgal by Mount Gerizim; ‘if’, says 
G. A. Smith (ZB 291 f.), ‘ Bacchides wished to avoid the road which had proved so fatal to Nicanor, he may have 
taken the road from Esdraelon south through Samaria. . . . On this route Masaloth might be Meselieh or Meithalin, 
respectively 5 or 8 miles south of Jenin, each of them a natural point at which to resist an invader. A greater 
difficulty is presented by ἐν ᾿Αρβήλοις. The plural form evidently signifies a considerable district. Now, Eusebius 
(OS® ᾿Αρβηλά) notes the name as extant in his day, on Esdraelon, 9 Roman miles from Lejjiin, while the entrances 
from Esdraelon on Meselieh and Meithaliin are 94 Roman miles from Lejjiin. It is therefore possible that the 
name ᾿Αρβηλά covered in earlier days the whole of this district. The suggestion is, however, far from being capable 
of proof. The chief points in its favour are the straight road from the north, which was regarded as a natural line of 
invasion, and the existence along the road of a Jiljiiljeh [= Gilgal], a Meseliech, and a Meithaliin,’ 

3. the first month. If, as there is every reason to suppose (cp. i. 54, vii. 43), it is the Jewish first month that is 
meant, it is the month Nisan, corresponding roughly to April. This would mean that only six or seven weeks had 
elapsed since the defeat of Nicanor on the 13th of Adar (= March); that does not allow much time for the news 
of Nicanor’s defeat to have reached Demetrius in Antioch, and for the latter to dispatch the reinforcements under 
Bacchides, especially as some time must have been taken up in encamping against Mesaloth, and getting possession 
of it, and destroying much people (see v. 2), on the way to Jerusalem. This feat is not impossible, but rather 
improbable, unless we suppose (with Michaelis, quoted by Grimm) that it was leap-year, in which the month Adar 
Sheni with its twenty-nine days came between Adar and Nisan. Otherwise the most obvious explanation is that the 
writer has made a mistake of about a month. 

they encamped against Jerusalem. Presumably Bacchides thought Judas was in Jerusalem ; otherwise it is 
difficult to understand why he should have encamped here. It is surprising how badly Bacchides must have been 
informed about the movements of his opponents; bad generalship and an inefficient intelligence department on the 
part of the Syrians, both of which are several times unconsciously implied by the writer of this book, must evidently 
have had much to do with the success of the Maccabees against overwhelming odds. In this particular case the 
disparity was so great that even bad generalship could not save the Jews from disaster. 

4. they removed ... unto Berea. They had scarcely settled themselves down before Jerusalem before they had 
to break up the camp again. It is not known where Berea was. 

5. Judas was encamped at Elasa. This place is also unknown ; Josephus says that ‘Judas pitched his camp at 
a certain village whose name was Bethzetha’ (4zézg. XII. xi. 1). 
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6 Elasa, and three thousand chosen men with him.: And (when) they saw the multitude *of the 
forces, ¥that they? were many *, they feared exceedingly ; and many slipped away from the army; 
7 there were not left !of them! more than eight hundred men. ‘And (when) Judas saw that his army 
slipped away, ™and that (nevertheless) the battle was imminent for him™, he was sore troubled in 
8 heart, for that he had no time to gather them together. "And he became desperate”, and said to 
them that were left: ‘Let us arise and go up against our adversaries, if peradventure we may be able 
g to fight against them.’ And they turned from him, saying: ‘ We shall in no wise be able °(to with- 
stand them)°; but let us rather save our lives now?; let us return (later on) with our brethren, and 
ro fight ‘against them4; we are (now too) few.’ Then Judas said: ‘Far be it "from me* to do this 
thing, to flee from them! *And if* our time is come’, let us die manfully" for our brethren’s sake 
τι Yand not leave a cause (of reproach) against our glory’. And the (Syrian) host removed from the 
camp, and (the Jews) stood to encounter them ; and the horse was divided into two companies, and 
the slingers and the archers went before the host together with Wall the mighty men that fought in 
12 the front (of the line of battle)”. But Bacchides was on the right wing; and the phalanx drew near 
from both sides, and they blew with their trumpets, and the men of *Judas’ side* also blew ywith 
13 their trumpets’; and the earth shook “with the shout? of the* armies. And the battle was joined, 
14 (and continued) from morning until evening. And (when) Judas saw that Bacchides and the main 
strength of (his) army were on the right wing, "his followers concentrated their whole attention (upon 
15 them)’, and the right wing* was discomfited by them, and they pursued after them unto the mount 
τό Azotus*, And (when) they that were on the left wing® saw that the right wing® was discomfited, 
17 they turned (and followed) upon the footsteps of Judas and those that were with him. And the 
18 battle waxed sore, and many‘ 8on either side® fell "wounded to death". And Judas fell, and the 
το rest fled. And Jonathan and Simon ‘took Judas their brother, and‘ buried him in the sepulchre of 
20 his* fathers at Modin. And they bewailed him’, and all Israel "made great lamentation for him 
and™ mourned” many days, °and said°: 
21 ‘P?How is the mighty one fallen, the saviour of Israel !?’ 
22 And the rest of the acts of Judas, ?and (his) wars”, and the valiant deeds 4which he did4, Pand his 
greatness?,—they are not written; for they were exceeding many. 
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three thousand chosen men. It is strange that so many of these ‘chosen men’ should have ‘slipped away’ at 
the critical moment; Josephus gives their number as only one thousand, but this is obviously a mistake, as he says 
that ‘they all fled away, excepting eight hundred’ ! 
8. he became desperate. Cp. Deut. xx. 3 (Sept.). 
lo, far be it from me to do this thing. Μή po γένοιτο ποιῆσαι τὸ πρᾶγμα τοῦτο, a very Hebraic phrase: 
met ΓΝ Ὁ abby (cp. xiii. 5), see Gen. xliv. 7, 17; Joshua xxii. 29, xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xxi. 3. 
13. the earth shook. Cp. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. 
from morning until evening. Josephus says the battle continued ‘till sun-set’, but does not mention when it 
began; the statement in the text is probably a rhetorical exaggeration ; eight hundred against twenty-two thousand, 
holding out all day, can scarcely be literally true, especially as no hint is given that the smaller number occupied any 
advantageous position; from the account in the text, as well as in Josephus, the two armies met on equal terms as far 
as position was concerned. : 
15. the mount Azotus. Josephus, ‘a mountain called Eza’ (or Aza); no such mountain is known; the text is 
clearly corrupt. 


17. and the battle waxed sore. καὶ ἐβαρύνθη ὁ πόλεμος, a Hebrew phrase nondrn JAM; cp. 1 Sam. xyxi. 33 
1 Chron. x. 3; Isa. xxi. 15. 

19... . took Judas their brother. According to Josephus (Avtzg. XII. xi. 2) they ‘received his dead body by 
a treaty from the enemy’; this is more likely to be correct, for it is hardly to be expected that the Syrians would have 
treated the body of the Jewish rebel chief, as they regarded him, with more respect than that which the Jews accorded 


to the body of the Syrian general Nicanor (see vii. 47), unless there were special reasons for this. Josephus does not 
mention the terms of this ‘treaty’. 


Modin. Cp. ii. 1, xiii, 27. 
20. great lamentation. Cp. xiii. 26. 
21. How is the mighty one fallen. Cp. 2 Sam. i. 19, 25, 27. 
the saviour of Israel. Cp. Judges iii. 9; 2 Kings xiii. 5. 
22. And the rest of the acts ... For the phraseology cp. xvi. 23; it occurs often in the Books of the Kings. 
they are not written. This statement implies that for this part of the narrative (i.e. the ‘rest of the acts’) no 
arated were available; which, on the other hand, implies that what is recorded in our book was based on extant 
ocuments. : 
‘With the overthrow of Judas’, says Schiirer (of. οΖ,, 1. 1, p. 233), ‘it was finally and definitely proved that it 
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I MACCABEES 9, 23-33 


JONATHAN MaccaBaEus, IX. 23—XII. 53. 


IX. 23-31. Fonathan succeeds Fudas. 


And it came to pass after the death of Judas that the lawless put forth their heads in all the 
borders of Israel, and all they that wrought iniquity rose up ; in those days *there arose exceeding 
great murmuring that the land made peace with them’. And Bacchides chose out the ungodly men, 
and made them lords of the country. And they sought out and searched for the friends of Judas, 
and brought them to Bacchides, and he took vengeance on them, *and treated them with mockery*. 
And there was great tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time that a prophet appeared 
unto themt, And all the friends of Judas were gathered together, and they said unto Jonathan: 
‘Since thy brother Judas hath died, we have no man like him to go forth* against our enemies and 
Bacchides, Yand against them of our nation that are inimical (to us)’*. Now therefore we have 
chosen thee this day to be our ruler and leader *in his stead*, Ythat thou mayest fight our battles’.’ 
2 And Jonathan took? »the leadership upon him at that time”, and rose up in the stead of his brother 
Judas’. 

1X. 32-73. Sonathan's struggle with Bacchides. 


And (when) Bacchides knew it, he sought to slay him. But (when) Jonathan, ‘and Simon his 
brother, 4and all that were with him’, knew it, they fled into the wilderness of Tekoah, and 
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was a vain endeavour on the patt of the Jewish nationalists to measure swords with the mighty forces of Syria. 
Brilliant as the earlier achievements of Judas had been, he was largely indebted to the recklessness and self- 
confidence of his opponents. Continuous military success was not to be thought of if only the Syrian authorities 
seriously roused themselves to the conflict. The following age cannot show even one conspicuous victory of the kind 
by which Judas had won renown. What the Maccabaean party finally reached, it won through voluntary concessions 
of claimants to the Syrian throne contending with one another, and generally in consequence of internal dissensions 
in the Syrian Empire.’ 
23. the lawless. Cp. vii. 24, 25: i ; 
put forth... rose up. Cp.Ps. xcii. 7 (Sept. xci. 8). ὁ : : : 
24. murmuring. Prof. Torrey (EB 2859) thinks the rendering λιμός is due to a misreading of the original Hebrew 
which had Oy" (‘murmuring’), not Δ} (‘famine’); this, if correct, would certainly make the next clause less difficult. 
that the land made peace With them. καὶ αὐτομόλησεν 7 χώρα per αὐτῶν. The verb with μετά only occurs 


once in the Septuagint, 2 Sam. x. 19, where the Hebrew has Dennis wow, (‘and they made peace with Israel’). 
If we are to be guided by this, the passage before us must mean (if we accept ‘famine’ as the right reading) that 
owing to the famine, the land, by which here can only be meant the followers of Judas, made peace with them, 1.6. the 
‘lawless’. This must, however, berejected ; firstly, because ‘the land’ cannot be restricted in this way, and, secondly, 
because the sequel shows that there was no peace between the followers of Judas and the ‘lawless’. Fairweather and 
Black take ‘the land’ to mean ‘the country in general, as distinguished from staunch patriots’; but the text gives no 
justification for this distinction; for the writer of 1 Macc. there are only two parties in the Jewish State, the 
Maccabaean party and the ‘ lawless’, Grimm holds that the real meaning of the passage Is shown by the 
paraphrastic rendering of the Sytiac Version: ‘And the land too has become corrupt with them’; i.e. the land, 
through the famine, had, as it were, joined hands with the apostates in antagonism against the faithful. This is in 
accordance with Josephus (Avdig. XII. i.1). Kautzsch concurs in this: ‘The land, otherwise so fruitful, seemed to 
have allied itself with the lawless for the purpose of destroying the godly’; and he renders: ‘So that (in the same 
way) the land fell off (or “ deserted”) with them, i.e. the lawless.’ Against this it is to be urged that the Septuagint 
nowhere uses the verb in question In this sense (1 Sam, xx. 30, where the participle is used in the sense of ‘rebellious’ 
is not ἃ propos). If, now, we follow Torrey in regarding ‘famine’ as a mistake for ‘murmuring’ (in the sense of 
indignation), and interpret the verb in the sense in which it is used in 2 Sam. x. 19 (see above), its only other 
occurrence with μετά, we get: ‘there arose exceeding great murmuring (i.e. on the part of the faithful) that the land 
made peace with them, i.e. the enemy, as the next verse goes on to show 3 indeed, the verses that follow seem 
thoroughly to justify this rendering, as offering further grounds for the ‘murmuring’. By ‘the land’ is meant everyone 
excepting the faithful, who were now obviously in a minority ; it must also be remembered that the author of 1 Macc. 
writes as one of the faithful. ᾿ : τ 

26. took vengeance on them. ἐξεδίκα αὐτούς, for which T.R. reads ἐξεδίκει ἐν adrois,.cp. Jer. v. 9, 29 (Sept.) = 
3 oponn x Sam. xviii. 25; 2 DP) Judges xv. 7 (Grimm). . 

treated them with mockery. The reference must be to their religious practices; Josephus, however, says: 

“tortured and tormented them.’ on re 

27. since the time that a prophet appeared unto them. That the writer implies the prophet Malachi here (so 
Grimm, Bissell, Fairweather and Black, Knabenbauer) is not necessarily certain; we have in the O.T. fragments of the 
writings of prophets who lived later than the time of Malachi (some short time before 450 B.C.); if they are anonymous, 
‘Malachi’ is pseudonymous ; the former may have exercised as great an influence as the latter, although their names 
have not come down to us. Josephus makes no reference to a prophet, but says: ‘They had never experience of the 
like since their return out of Babylon.’ In either case it is a rhetorical exaggeration. 

33. the wilderness of Tekoal. The wilderness got its name from the city six miles south of Bethlehem, on the 
borders of.the wilderness; the name still exists, Zefuwa; the site of the ancient city lies on the top of a hill with 
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I MACCABEES 9. 34-47 


34 encamped by the water °of the pool Asphar®. ‘And Bacchides got to know of this on the Sabbath 
day, and he came, he and all his army, over Jordan‘. 
35 And (Jonathan)é sent his brother, a leader of the multitude, and besought his friends, the Nabath- 
36 aeans, that they might leave with them their baggage, which was much. But the children of Ambri 
37 came out of Medaba, and took John, and all that he had, and went their way "with it®. ‘But after 
these things! they brought word to Jonathan ‘and Simoni his brother, that the children of Ambri 
were making a great marriage, and were bringing the bride from Nadabath with a great train, 
38 a daughter of one of the great nobles of Canaan. And they remembered* John their! brother, and 
39 went up, and hid themselves under the covert of the mountain ; ™and they lifted up their eyes™, and 
saw, and behold, a great ado and much baggage; and the bridegroom came forth, and his friends 
and his brethren to meet them (i.e. those forming the bridal procession) with timbrels, and minstrels, 
40 and ®many°® weapons". And they rose up ?from their ambush? against them, and slew them; and 
many fell wounded to death, and the rest fled into the mountain; and they took all their spoils4 
41 And the marriage was turned into mourning, and the voice of their? minstrels into lamentation. | 
42 And (thus) they avenged fully the blood of their brother; and they turned back to the marsh-land® 
of Jordan. 
43 And (when) Bacchides* heard it", he came on the Sabbath day unto the banks of the Jordan 
44 with a great host. And Jonathan said unto his brethren’: ‘Let us arise now and fight “for our 
45 lives; for it is not (with us) to-day, as yesterday and the day before. For, behold, the battle is 
before us and behind us’ ; moreover, the water of the Jordan is on this side and on that side, and (this 
46 is) marsh-* and wood-land, and there is no place to turn aside. Now, therefore, cry unto heaven, 
47 that ye may be delivered out of the hand of yourY enemies.’ And the battle was joined, and 
48 Jonathan stretched forth his hand to smite Bacchides, and he turned away back from him. And 
Jonathan, and they that were with him’, leapt into the *Jordan, and swam over to the other side; 
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sloping sides; the top is of considerable extent, and is covered with ruins spread over four or five acres of ground 
(cp. 1 Chron. ii. 24; 2 Chron. xx. 20; Amos 1. 1 ; Jer. vi. 1). 

the pool Asphar. ‘The Be’er Asphar is probably the modern Biv-Se/hid, a considerable reservoir in the 
wilderness, six miles WSW. of Engedi, and near the junction of several ancient roads; the hills around still bear 
the name Sa/ra, an equivalent of Asphar’ (G. A. Smith, ZB 343). 

34. This verse, which is a variant of v. 43, has got out of place; it should be deleted. 

35. his brother. i.e. John; cp. vv. 36, 38. 

the Nabathaeans. See note on v. 25. 

36. the children of Ambri. The reading Ἰαμβρεί is probably due to dittography, the « of the preceding υἱοί having 
been repeated by mistake (Kautzsch). Cheyne, however, thinks that the form Jambri (or Jamri) is correct, as the 
name Ὁ)" has been found on an Aramaic inscription at Umm er-Resds, about twelve miles SSE. of Medeba (ZB 2317). 
The name is not otherwise met with ; but, as the text shows, they belonged to an Arab clan of this name living at or 
near Medeba. Josephus has of ᾿Αμαραίοι παῖδες, i.e. Amorites; cp. Num. xxi. 29-31, where Medeba is spoken of as 
a city of the Amorites. ᾿ 

Medaba. Mentioned on the Moabite Stone: ‘... Now Omri annexed the (land) of Medeba, and dwelt therein’ 
(il. 7, 8). It was situated on the high land of Moab to the south of Heshbon; cp. Joshua xiii. 9,16. The ruins still 
survive and are called Medaba (see the Quarterly Statement of the Pal. Expl. Fund, July 1895 and July 1901). 

37: they brought word. Presumably some escaped. 

Nadabath. Possibly = Nebo; Clermont-Ganneau (Journal of the American Oriental Soc., 1891, pp. 541 ff.) 
thinks it is a mistake for Rabatha = Rabbath Ammon, twenty-two miles east of Jordan, on the river Jabbok (cp. 2 Sam. 
xii, 26-28); the modern “Amman. 

39. his friends. Cp. Judges xiv. 11. : 

42. the marsh-land. τὸ ἕλος ; at the present day the ford nearest the Dead Sea is called εὖ Helu; it is no doubt 
owing to this that the Syriac Version reads ‘ the ford’! (cp. Grimm). 

44. for it is not... i.e. the state of affairs is more desperate than hitherto on account of the hopeless position 
they are in, as described in the next verse. 

45. on this side and on that side. i.e. they were caught in a bend of the river. 

47. and he turned... The exact meaning here is not quite clear; in view of the words: ‘The battle was joined,’ 
it is probable that the reference is not to a personal conflict between Jonathan and Bacchides, but that their names 
here refer to their respective parties. In this case, the meaning of vv. 47, 48 would be that Jonathan and his 
followers made such a vigorous onslaught upon the enemy that the latter gave way temporarily; Jonathan, thereupon, 
seeing the indecision of the enemy, took advantage of the momentary respite, and plunged into the river, followed by 
his.men. That he gained some advantage at the commencement of the battle seems evident from the fact that 
Bacchides is afraid to pursue; he is, presumably, deterred by the courage of despair which had been evinced by his 
opponents. The mention of the loss of a thousand Syrians also points to a conflict which at the start, at all events, 
was not one-sided. : 
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I MACCABEES 9. 49-65 


49 and they (i.e. Bacchides and his followers) did not pass over® Jordan against them. And there fell” 
°of Bacchides’ company* ‘that day4 about a thousand® men. 
so And they‘ returned’ to Jerusalem ; and they” built strong cities in Judaea, (namely), the strong- 
hold that is in Jericho, and Emmaus, and Bethhoron, and Bethel, and Timnath', Pharathon, and 
31 Tephon, with high walls, *and gates and bars*®. And they! set garrisons™ in them to vex Israel. 
52 And they fortified °the city Bethsura®, and Gazara, and the citadel; Pand they‘ put forces in them, 
53 and store of victuals®. And they” took the sons* of the chief men of the country for hostages, and 
put them in ward in the citadel at Jerusalem. 
54 Now in the one hundred and fifty-third year, “in the second month®, Alcimus commanded to pull 
down the wall of the inner court "of the sanctuary®, (in so doing) he pulled down’ also the works of 
55 the prophets. "And (when) he began to pull down", at that (very) time, Alcimus was stricken, and 
his works were hindered ; and his mouth was stopped, and he became palsied, "and he could no more 
56 speak anything, (nor) give order concerning his house*. And Alcimus™ died at that time with great 
57 torment. .And (when) Bacchides saw that Alcimus was dead, he returned to the king. And the 
land of Judah had rest two years. " 
58 And all the lawless men took counsel, saying: ‘ Behold, Jonathan, and they of his part are dwelling 
at peace, (and) in security; *let us therefore now bring* Bacchides, and he will lay hands on them 
59, ὅο 8117 in one night... And they went and consulted with him. And he? removed, and came with 
a great host, and sent letters privily to all his confederates that were in Judaea, that they should lay 
hands on Jonathan, and (on) them that were with him; but they were* not able (to do so), because 
61 their plan became known to them®. And they (that were of Jonathan’s part) laid hands on °about 
62 fifty men® of the country that were the ringleaders in the wickedness, and slew? them. And Jona- 
than, and Simon, and they that were with him, gat them away® to Bethbasi, which is in the wilder- 
63 ness, and he built up ‘that which had been pulled down thereof’, and madeé it strong. And (when) 
Bacchides knew it, he gathered together all? his multitude, and sent word to them that were in Judaea. 
64 And he ‘went and® encamped against Bethbasi, and fought against it *many days, and made* 
65 engines! (of war). And Jonathan left his brother Simon in the city, and went forth into the country ; 
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50. they. i.e. the Syrians; cp. critical note. 

the stronghold that is in Jericho. Grimm refers to the two citadels by Jericho mentioned by Strabo as having 
been destroyed by Pompey, namely Taurus and Thrax ; the reference here must be to one of these. 

Emmaus. See note on iii. 4o. 

Bethhoron. See note on iii. 16. 

Bethel. About ten miles north of Jerusalem, the modern Zeztin, nearly 3,000 ft. above the sea-level. 

Timnath. Several places of this name are mentioned in the O.T.; the one here must be either the Timnath- 
Serah in Mount Ephraim, where Joshua was buried (Joshua xix. 50, xxiv. 30; Judges ii. 9), or the Timna (called also 
Timnatha) in Danite territory about fifteen miles to the west of Jerusalem ; the latter is, perhaps, the more likely. 

Pharathon. The Syriac and O.L. versions, like Josephus, omit ‘and’. This place is the Pirathon of the O.T. 
(Judges xii. 13, 15), in Ephraimite territory (but cp. xi. 34), the modern Ferata, about six or seven miles south-west of 
Nablous, the ancient Sichem. 

Tephon. Probably a corruption of Tappuach, also in the inheritance of Ephraim (Joshua xvi. 8). 

52. Bethsura, and Gazara. See notes on iv. 29. 15. 

the citadel. Cp. i. 33, and the note on v. 53. 

54. the one hundred and fifty-third year. i.e. 159 B.C. 

the second month. lyar in the Jewish calendar. 

the wall of the inner court. The inner court was restricted to Israelites, so that the pulling down of its wall 
implied the obliteration of all religious difference between Israelites and Gentiles ; this was to undo the work of the 
prophets whose aim was to keep the Israelites distinct from their idolatrous neighbours. 

᾿ 56. Alcimus died. Josephus places the death of Alcimus earlier, before the death of Judas, see Antig, XII. x. 6; 
he says that Alcimus was ‘smitten suddenly by God’. 

57. he returned to the king. Assuming, no doubt, that the country had now been subjugated ; but, as the sequel 
shows, the period of rest which the land had enjoyed, was utilized by the national party to good purpose. 

62. Bethbasi, which is in the wilderness. G. A. Smith says that ‘in the wilderness of Judaea, east of Tekoa, 
there is a Wady el-Bassah, which name as it stands means ‘marsh’, an impossible term, and therefore probably an 
echo of an ancient name’ (ZB 550); possibly Bethbasi is to be identified with this. 

65. and went forth into the country. For the purpose of creating diversions, and to come to the relief of his 
brother at the right moment. 
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I MACCABEES 9. 66—10. 7 


66 and he went with a (small) number. And he smote Odomera and his brethren, and the children of 
67 Phasiron in their tents. And he™ began to smite (them) and to go up with (his) troops. Then Simon 
68 and they that were with him went out of the city and set on fire the engines (of war); and they 
fought against Bacchides, and he was discomfited by them, and they afflicted him sore, "for his plan 
69 and his attack had been in vain". And they°® were very wroth with the lawless men that gave him 
counsel to come into the country, and they slew many of them. And he determined to depart into 
7° his own land. And (when) Jonathan had knowledge (thereof), he sent ambassadors Punto him?, to 
the end that they should make peace with him, and that he should restore unto them‘ the captives. 
71 And het accepted (the thing), Sand did according to his words’, and sware unto him that he. would 
72 not seek his hurt all the days of his life. And he restored unto him the captives which he had taken 
captive aforetime out of tthe land oft Judah ; and he" returned and departed into his own land, and 
73 came” not any more into their borders. And the sword ceased from Israel. And Jonathan dwelt 
at Michmash. And Jonathan began to judge the people”; and he destroyed the ungodly out of 
Israel*, , , 


X. 1-66. Fonathan supports Alexander Balas in his struggle with Demetrius 7... 


10. In* the one hundred and sixtieth year Alexander *Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus®, went up 
2 and took possession of Ptolemais, and they° received him, and he reigned there’. And (when) king 
Demetrius heard (thereof), he gathered together exceeding great forces, and went forth to meet him 

3 in battle. And Demetrius sent letters unto Jonathan with words of peace, so as to magnify him. 

4 For he said: ‘ Let us be beforéhand to make peace with them, ere he make peace with Alexander 

5 against us. For he will remember all the evils which we have done *unto him®, and unto his 

6 brethren and unto his nation’. And he gave him authority to gather together forces, and to provide 
arms, and to be his confederate ; and he commanded that they should deliver up to him the hostages 

7 that were in the citadel. And Jonathan came to Jerusalem, and read the letters in the ears of 411" 
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with a (small) number. ἀριθμῷ, cp. Isa. x. 19 (Sept.). 
66. Odomera. Another reading is Odoarres ; presumably the name of the head of some Bedouin clan; this applies 
also to Phasiron. ͵ 
and to go up with (his) troops. i.e. to lead his troops against the enemy; for the Hebrew phrase ‘to go up’ 


ὧν nby) for the purpose of fighting cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 10; Judg. vi. 3, xv. 10, xviii. 9, &e. 

70. the captives. i.e. those who had been taken captive aforetime (see v. 72). 

73. And the sword ceased ... ‘With this laconic notice the First Book of Maccabees passes over the following 
five years. This can only mean that Jonathan, while the official Sanhedrim of Jerusalem was still filled by those 
friendly to the Greeks, established at Michmash a sort of rival government, which gradually won the position of main 
influence in the country, so that it was able even to drive out (ἀφανίζειν) the ungodly, that is, the Hellenizing party. 
The Hellenistic or Greek-favouring party had no root among the people. The great mass of the Jews had still the 
distinct consciousness that Hellenism, even if it should tolerate the religion of Israel, was irreconcilable with the 
religion of the scribes. So soon, then, as pressure from above was removed, the great majority of the people gave 
themselves heart and soul to the national Jewish movement. The Maccabees, therefore, had the people soon again 
at their back. And this is the explanation of the fact that during the struggles for the Syrian throne now beginning, 
the claimants contended with one another in endeavouring to secure to themselves the goodwill of the Maccabees’ 
(Schiirer, of. cit. i. 1, p. 239). 

Michmash. Nine miles north of Jerusalem, the modern M/ukhmas. 
and he destroyed ... This shows how the power of the national party had been consolidated. 


X. 1. In the one hundred and sixtieth year. 153 B.C.; the last date given was 159 B.C. (see ix. 54), and in 
v. 57 we are told that the land had rest for two years; seven years have, therefore, elapsed since the time that 
Bacchides thought the land was subjugated (see note on ix. 57); and during this interval nothing is recorded save an 
abortive attempt on the part of Bacchides to subdue Jonathan (ix. 58-73). 

Alexander Epiphanes. Alexander Balas was a low-born native of Smyrna who, owing to his resemblance to 
Antiochus Eupator, gave himself out to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes. He was taken up by Attalus II, King of 
Pergamum, from whom he received the name of Alexander, and who supported his claims to the kingdom of Syria 
against Demetrius. Although, according to Polybius (xxxiii. 14. 6), it was well known that the claims of Alexander 
were without justification, he was, nevertheless, recognized by the Roman Senate, who promised to support him. His 
success was largely due to the fact that Demetrius was hated by his own people (see Josephus, Avézg. XIII. ii. 1) on 
account of his ‘insolence and difficulty of access’, and because he was ‘slothful and negligent about the public affairs’. 

Ptolemais. See note on v. 15, and cp. Josephus, 1. ὦ ᾿ 

2. went forth to meet ... See note on vii. 31. 

3. with words of peace. See note on i. 30. 

7. in the ears of all the people. Cp. Isa. xxxvi. 2 DYN "ΝΣ, 
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8 the people, and of them that were in the citadel; and they were sore afraid when they heard that 
9 the king had given him? authority to gather together forces. And they ‘of the citadel* delivered up 
to the hostages unto Jonathan, and he! restored them to their parents. And Jonathan dwelt™ in 
11 Jerusalem, and began to build “and renew” the city. And °he? commanded them that did the work 
to build® the walls and the mount Sion round about with square® stones for defence ; and they* did 
13 80. And the strangers, that were in the strongholds that Bacchides had built, fled away; ‘and 
14 each man left his place’, and departed into his own land. Only in Bethsura were there left certain 
of those that had forsaken the Law, *and the commandments; for it was a place of refuge unto 
them®. 
15 And king Alexander heard all the promises which Demetrius had sent unto Jonathan; and they 
told him of the battles and the valiant deeds twhich he and his brethren had done, "and of the toils 
16 which they had endured*"; and he said: ‘ Shall we find another such man? And now Vlet us make” 
τῇ him our Friend “and confederate’.’ And he wrote letters, *¥and sent (them) unto him’, according to 
το these words, saying*: ‘King Alexander to his brother Jonathan, greeting?! We have heard 
20 concerning thee, that thou art a mighty* man of valour, Ῥδηά meet to be our Friend’. And now we 
have appointed thee °this day°(to be) high-priest of thy nation, and (it is our will) that thou shouldest 
be called the king’s Friend ’—and he? sent unto him a purple robe and a crown® of gold‘—‘and that 
at thou shouldest take our part, and keep friendship® with us. And Jonathan put on the holy garment 
hin the seventh month of the one hundred and sixtieth year, at the feast of Tabernacles, and he 
gathered together forces, and provided arms in abundance. 
23 And (when) Demetrius heard ithese things!, he was grieved, and said: ‘ Why have we permitted 
this to be done, that Alexander hath been beforehand Fwith us in establishing friendship with the 
24 Jews, to strengthen himself? 1 also will write unto them words of encouragement, ἰδ πα of honour, 
25 and gifts, that they may be with me for (my) aid.’ And he sent unto them according to these words!: 
26 ‘King Demetrius unto the nation of the Jews, greeting! Forasthuch as ye have kept covenant with 
us, and have continued in our friendship, “and have not joined yourselves to our enemies, we, (who) 
27 have heard (hereof), rejoice. And now continue ye still™ to keep faith with us, and we will recom- 
28 pense unto you “good things” °in return for what ye do in our behalf°; and we will grant you many 
29 immunities, and will give you gifts. ? And now I (herewith) free you, and release all the Jews from 
go the tributes”, and from the custom on salt, and from (the presenting of)4 the crowns ; and instead of 
ithemA FE>H#? IltheyA ™heardA %™>71 oO > 71 P Jonathan 64 93 Afour-foot δὲ V 55 
rhes vit S-8 > 71 tt> 71 u-u > Sluc v-V we will make δὲ V 19 64 Wwew > 71 =-X unto him 71 
y-¥ > Luc 2>V agod A Pb>7I fe >71 dthey A a royal crown 38 f+and saying δὲ ὁ: ὃ 
8 φέμγ. δὲ Luc hbh> 71 i-i> 71 Κα ν Ml>71 mm > 77 n-u> Sg 0-0> 71 P-P And 
now I release all Jews from tribute #? 4 the custom of 55 : 


8. they were sore afraid. ἐφοβήθησαν φόβον μέγαν, cp. Luke ii. 9. 

II, Square stones. Cp. 1 Kings vi. 36, vii. 9; Isa. ix. 9; called in Hebrew M2 ‘228; not 3ynD 3} (‘hewn 
stones’), which were smaller, and not necessarily ‘ square’. 

14. Bethsura. See note on iv. 29. 

16. Friend. See note on ii. 18. 

18 King... greeting! A Greek formula which often occurs in 1-2 Macc.; the Hebrew equivalent for ‘greeting’ 
would be nidyy ‘Peace’. 


19. a mighty man of valour. A very frequent O.T. expression, ben “ia, 
20. high-priest. This office had been vacant for seven years, i.e. since the death of Alcimus. 
a purple robe and a crown of gold. Cp. xi. 58, xix. 43; Esther viii. 15; Dan. v. 7. 
21. the holy garment. i.e. the specific high-priestly robe (>) ; the ‘robe of righteousness’ (Isa. Ixi. 10). 
the seventh month. Tishri, corresponding roughly to October. 
the feast of Tabernacles. Called Sukoth (‘ Booths’); the feast began on the 15th of Tishri, and lasted 
seven days (Lev. xxiii. 34) ; nowadays it lasts nine days, and is called ‘ the season of Rejoicing’ ; cp. Josephus, Andig. 
VIII. iv. 1. 
he gathered together forces . . . Jonathan evidently thought it wisest, in the long run, to trust to himself only. 

27. we will recompense ... These promises were of such an extravagant character that Jonathan would in any 
case have regarded them with suspicion; but he evidently knew the real state of affairs, and foresaw that the doom of 
Demetrius was sealed. 

29. the tributes. This was the principal burden laid upon the people, the poll-tax; ‘it was, strictly speaking, 
a kind of trade-tax, a percentage that varied according to the nature of the work and the means of the individual, not 
a personal tax, uniform and unchanging’ (EB 4909, after Aristotle, Oeconom. ii. 1. 4). 

the custom on salt. A very large quantity of salt is deposited upon the marshy land around the Dead Sea 
when the annual spring floods, which cause the sea-level to rise several feet, subside. The tax on this was called 
ἡ ἁλική ; the very words here used, ἀπὸ... τῆς τιμῆς τοῦ ἁλός, have been found on an Egyptian ostrakon. See further 
on the whole subject of salt-taxes in Palestine under the Seleucidae, Wilcken, Grzechische Ostraka aus Aegypten 
i. pp. 141 ff. 

ἘΡ from ... crowns. These were originally voluntary gifts given to the sovereign, but afterwards exacted as 
of right. For another instance of the remission of taxes to the Jews see Josephus, Amd¢zg. XII. iii. 3, where we are told 
of ‘ poll-money, and the crown tax, and other taxes’ being remitted. 
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the third part of the seed, and instead of ‘the half oft the fruit of the trees, which falleth to me 
to receive, I release (them) from this day and henceforth, so that I will not take (them) from the 
land of Judah, and from the three governments which are added thereunto from the ‘country of 
31 Samaria and Galilee, *from this day forth and for all time. And ‘let Jerusalem be* holy and 
32 free, "together with the outlying districts, (regarding)” the tenths and the tolls. WI yield πρὸ 
also my authority over® the citadel which is at Jerusalem, and give (it) to the high-priest*, that 
33 he may appoint in it (such) men as he shall choose, to keep it. And every soul of the Jews that 
hath been carried away captive from the land of Judah into any part of my kingdom, I set at 
34 liberty without price’ ; and let all remit the tributes of their cattle also. And all the feasts, and 
the Sabbaths, and new moons, and appointed days, and three days before a feast, 7and three days 
after a feast”, *let them all be days of immunity and release for all the Jews that are in my king- 
35 dom®”; and no man shall have authority to exact (anything) from any of them, or to trouble them 
36 concerning any matter. And let there be enrolled among the king’s forces about thirty® thousand men 
37 of the Jews, and pay shall be given unto them, as belongeth to all¢ the king’s forces. °fAnd of them 
some shall be placed in the king’s® great strongholds, and some of them shall be placed over the 
affairs of the kingdom§, which are of trust ; and let those that are over them, and their rulers, be 
from among themselves, and let them walk after their own laws, even as the king hath commanded 
38 in the land of Judah. And the three governments that have been added to Judaea from the country 
of Samaria® ‘let them be added to Judaea, *that they may be reckonedi* to be under one (man), 
39 that they obey not any other authority than that of the high-priest’. As for Ptolemais, and the land 
pertaining thereto, I have given (it 'as) a gift! to ™the sanctuary that is at™ Jerusalem, for the 
40 expenses “that befit" the sanctuary. And I (undertake to) give every year fifteen thousand shekels 
41 of silver ° from the king’s revenues ὃ, Ρ from the places which are (most) convenient”. %* And ali the 
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30. the seed. Josephus (4 ηέφ. XIII. ii. 3): ‘the fruits (of the field),’ cp. τὰ σπειρόμενα, XIV. x. 6. 
half of the fruit ... A larger proportion of this was appropriated because the produce involved less labour. 
the three governments. Cp. xi. 28, 34, called ‘toparchies’. 
and Galilee. This is an erroneous addition; the three toparchies mentioned belonged to Samaria, cp. xi. 34; in 
v. 38 of this chapter a similar error is made in some MSS., see critical note there. 
and for alltime. Cp. xi. 36. 

31. let J. be holy. What is meant is made very clear by referring to a rescript of Antiochus III, the Great, 
quoted by Josephus (Azéig. XII. iii. 4): ‘It shall be lawful for no foreigner to come within the limits of the Temple 
round about; which thing is forbidden also to the Jews, unless to those who, according to their own custom, have 
purified themselves. . . . Let them only be permitted to use the sacrifices derived from their forefathers, with which 
they have been obliged to make acceptable atonements to God. And he that transgresseth any of these orders, let 
him pay to the priests three thousand drachmae of silver. 

free, . . . the tenths and the tolls. The reference is to the tithes, and the tax on the revenues of the Temple, 
which had been exacted by the Syrian rulers; Josephus makes this clear (Azfig. XIII. ii. 3): ‘I also release to you 
those ten thousand drachmae which the kings received from the Temple, because they appertain to the priests that 
minister in that Temple’ (cp. also 2 Macc. xi. 3). The Temple dues which were thus taxed were: (1) ‘the third part of 
a shekel for the service of the house of our God’ (Neh. x. 32), which every Israelite of twenty years and upwards had 
to pay annually ; originally it was a half-shekel (about one shilling and twopence halfpenny), for rich and poor alike 
(Exod. xxx. 14, 15); but on this see Schiirer, of. οἱζ. ii. 1. 250; (2) the votive offerings (cp. Lev. xxvii; Deut. xxiii. 
22-24; see also Josephus, Andig. IV. iv. 4) = 0°13; and (3) the free-will offerings (M1272). On the whole subject of 
these offerings see the Mishnic tractate Shehalim. 

33. and let all remit. The ‘all’ must refer to the king’s officials, ‘their cattle’ to the property of Jews; what is - 
meant is explained by Josephus (Azdig. XIII. ii. 3): ‘I also give order that the beasts belonging to the Jews be not 
pressed for our service.’ 

34. days of immunity ... i.e. as the next verse shows, on these days the Jews were to be left unmolested, 
whether as regards the payment of taxes or debts (cp. v. 43) or as regards service for the king. 

36. And let there be enrolled ... This would give a s¢afus to the Jews which they had not hitherto enjoyed ; 
but Demetrius’ main object was to increase his forces in order to withstand Alexander. 

pay. &éa= the clothing, food, and pay given to mercenary troops. 
37. and some of them shall be placed ... Josephus (Az#ig. XIV. ii. 3) says: ‘ And some of them I will place in 


my garrisons, and some as guards about mine own body, and as rulers over those that are in my court;’ cp. Antig. 
XII. ii. 5. 


38. the three governments. See note on v. 30. 


‘39. As for Ptolemais ... As Alexander had taken possession of this (see v. 1), the promise was merely a bribe 
to induce Jonathan to attack the rival of Demetrius. 


40. from the places... convenient. i.e. those which could best afford it ; the clause is omitted by the Lucianic 
Syriac, and Josephus makes no reference to it. 


41. all the overplus. Fairweather and Black are probably right in understanding this to refer to the additional 
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overplus ἃ which the officials paid not in—as (has been done) in former years*—they shall from 
42 henceforth give towards the works of thet house*. And "beside this", the five thousand shekels of 
silver, which they used to take from the dues of the sanctuary’ “out of the income year by 
43 year, ἘΣ this also is released, because it appertaineth * to the priests that minister’. And whosoever 
shall flee unto the temple that is in Jerusalem, and in all the precincts thereof, (because) he oweth 
money to the king, or for any other reason, let (such) go free, together with all, whatsoever they possess, 
44in my kingdom. And for the building and renewing of the works of the sanctuary the expense 
45 shall be given also out of the king’s revenue. * And for the building of the walls of Jerusalem, and 
the fortifying thereof round about, *shall the expense be given also out of the king’s revenue 7, 
and for the building of the walls (of other cities) in Judaea*’ 
46 Now when Jonathan and the people heard these words, they gave no credence unto them ®*, nor 
received they (them), because they remembered the great evil that he had done in Israel 4, and that 
᾿ 41 he had afflicted them very sore. And (moreover) they were well pleased with Alexander, because 
he was the first that spake 5 words of peace® unto them, and they remained confederate with him 
always. 
48 And king Alexander gathered together ‘great forces’, and encamped over against Demetrius. 
49 And the two kings joined battle, and the army of Alexander® fled, and Demetrius followed after 
50 him’, and prevailed against them. And he continued the battle * obstinately until the sun went 
down ; and Demetrius fell that day. : 
5t And Alexander! sent ambassadors to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, ™according to these words”, 
52 saying.: ‘ Forasmuch as I am returned to my kingdom, and am set on the throne of my fathers, and 
have gotten the dominion, and have overthrown Demetrius, =and have gotten possession of our 
53 country "—yea, I joined battle with him, and he and his army were discomfited by us, and we°® sat 
54 upon the throne of his kingdom,—let us now establish amity ?one with the other’; and give me 
now ‘ thy daughter to wife ; and I. will make affinity with thee, and will give both thee and her gifts 
55 worthy of thee. And Ptolemy the king answered, saying": ‘Happy is the day wherein thou didst 
56 return into the land of thy fathers, and didst sit upon the throne of their kingdom. And now will 
I do to thee (according to) the things which thou hast written. But meet (me) " at Ptolemais, that 
57 we may see one another ; and I will make affinity with thee teven as thou hast said*.’ And Ptolemy 
went out of Egypt, he and Cleopatra his daughter, "and came unto Ptolemais, in the one hundred 
58 and sixty-second year"; and he bestowed on him his daughter Cleopatra, and celebrated her 
marriage at Ptolemais with great pomp, as the manner of kings is. 
59,60 And king’ Alexander wrote unto Jonathan, that he should come to meet him. And he went 
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yearly subsidy granted for the Temple service out of State funds, and regularly paid (‘as in former years’) under the 
Persians, Ptolemies, and Seleucidae, prior to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
the works of the house. i.e. the affairs of the Temple, see preceding note. 
42. the five thousand shekels of silver, which ... This item has already been dealt with in wv. 31. 
dues. Text reads χρειῶν = "5, corrupt for 2) [Gen. Editor]. 

43. Shall flee unto the temple. Jewish law granted the right of asylum only to those who had committed murder 
accidentally ; ae places of asylum were the altar in the Temple, and the six cities of refuge (cp. Exod. xxi. 14; 1 Kings 
i. 50, ii. 28, 29). ᾿ 

44. for the building ... Cp. Ezra vi. 8, vii. 20. 

46. they gave no credence. The promises were far too extravagant to inspire confidence. 

47. the first. ἀρχηγός, i.e. he took a higher place in their estimation. 

49, 50. This laconic account can only be understood by the aid of Josephus, who says (Azédg. XIII. ii. 4): ‘And 
when it was come to a battle, the left wing of Demetrius put those who opposed them to flight, and pursued them 
a great way, and slew many of them, and spoiled their camp. But the right wing, where Demetrius happened to be, 
was beaten; and as for all the rest, they ran away. But Demetrius fought courageously, and slew a great many of 
the enemy; but as he was in pursuit of the rest, his horse carried him into a deep bog, where it was hard to get out, 
and there it happened, that upon his horse’s falling down, he could not escape being killed; for when his enemies saw 
what had befallen him, they returned back, and encompassed Demetrius round, and they all threw their darts at him; 
but he being now on foot, fought bravely ; but at length he received so many wounds that he was not able to bear up 
any longer, and fell.’ 

_ 51. Ptolemy. The sixth of the name, surnamed Philometor ; he reigned 180-146 B.C., first under the guardianship 
of his mother, Cleopatra, and jointly with his brother until 170, when he became sole king of Egypt. 

52. Lam returned to my kingdom ... This insolent falsehood had been so sedulously propagated that many 
believed Alexander to be the rightful heir ; presumably the author of 1 Macc. also believed this. 

54. thy daughter. Cleopatra, the issue of the incestuous union between Ptolemy and his sister, Cleopatra. 
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*with pomp to Ptolemais*, and met the two kings, and .gave:them and. their Friends silver and 
61 gold, and many” gifts; and he found favour in their sight. And there were gathered together 
against him 5 (certain) pestilent fellows out of Israel’, men that..were. transgressors of the Law, to 
62 complain against him ; but the king *gave no heedtothem. And the’king + commanded », and they 9 
63 took off Jonathan’s garments, and clothed him in purple; even sodid they do4, And the king® made 
him sit with him, and said unto his princes: ‘Go forth with him into.the midst of the city, and make 
proclamation, that no man complain against him ‘ concerning any matter’, and let no man trouble 
64 him for any manner of cause.’ And Sit came to pass 8, when they that complained against him® saw 
his glory ‘according as (the herald) made proclamation‘, and (saw) him clothed in purple, that they 
65 all fled away. 'And the king showed him® honour, and wrote™ him among his Chief Friends, and 


66 made him a. captain, and governor of a province’. And Jonathan returned "to Jerusalem” with 
peace’° and gladness ὃ. 


X. 67-89. Victory of Fonathan over Apollonius, ‘the general of Demetrius IT; 
he is rewarded by Aléxander. 


67 And in the one hundred and sixty-fifth year came Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, out of Crete 
68 into the land of his fathers. And (when) king Alexander heard (thereof) he? was grieved exceed- 
69 ingly, and returned* unto Antioch. And Demetrius. appointed Apollonius, ‘who was? over 
Coelesyria §, (captain) ; and he gathered. together a great host, and encamped in Jamnia, and sent 
7° unto Jonathan the high-priest, saying: ‘ Thou alone liftest up thyself against us; but I am had in 
derision and in reproach because of thee. *And why dost thou vaunt thy power against us in the 
71 mountains?* Now therefore, if thou trustest in thy forces,.come down to us in the plain, and there 
72 let us try conclusions with one another, for with me is the power of the cities", Ask and learn who 
I am, Vand the rest ” (of those) that help us; and they (will) say, Your* foot cannot stand before 
73 our face ; for thy fathers have been twice put to flight in their own land. And now thou wilt not 
xX > 71 5.» Sine 22>093 *8> 93 b+themA: CheA d4>7,%1 eCkingsN ft>71 
s-§ > 71 Sue h Jonathan Luc ri>71 k linen A ΕΣ ™ appointed 55 Ὧι Ὁ» δὲ τούς 71 
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60. and he found favour in their sight. A Hebrew expression (53 1Π ἈΝ) which frequently occurs in the 
O.T., e.g. Gen. xxx. 27, xlvii. 25, 29; 1 Sam. i. 18, &c. τ 

61. pestilent fellows. ἄνδρες λοιμοί, cp. 1 Sam. xxx. 22 (Sept.) ἀνὴρ λοιμός ; 1 Sam. xxv. 25. - -- τὸν ἄνθρωπον τὸν 
λοιμόν... ἌΣ wR), . 

62. clothed him in purple. ‘It is still the custom of oriental kings to bestow upon State officials, vassals, 
governors, ambassadors, and scholars, as a mark of-honour, not, it is true, purple, but a costly garment, called Khzla 

. and especially also those whom they wish publicly and solemnly to declare innocent of some charge do they 
clothe in gorgeous apparel, and cause them to be led through the royal city’ (Grimm); references to the accounts of 
travellers are given. Cf. Gen. xli. 43; Esther vi. 11. 

65. Chief Friends. There were evidently different grades among the King’s Friends, just as in an aristocracy ; 
Jonathan had already been made a Friend of the King (see v. 16). ; 

a captain, and governor of a province. ‘Srparnyds and μεριδάρχης may be taken as equivalent to military and 
civil governor. . . . It specially deserves notice, that, in spite of Jonathan’s appointment as στρατηγός, a Syrian 
governor still continued to occupy the citadel of Jerusalem ’ (Schiirer). 

66. with peace and gladness. The rebuff which the Hellenistic Jews had received, and the honours which had: 
been heaped upon Jonathan, occasioned him outward and inward peace. : 

67. the one hundred and sixty-fifth year. 447 B.C. 

Demetrius. The second, surnamed Nicator. Josephus (Avg. XIII. iv. 2) adds further that he came with a large 
number of mercenary troops, brought to him by Lasthenes, a Cretan, and sailed to Cilicia. He had been living in 
exile in Crete since the war between his father and Alexander began. : 

68. returned unto Antioch. i.e. from Ptolemais. 

69. Apollonius. According to Polybius (xxxi.-21. 2), the foster-brother (σύντροφος) of Demetrius I. Josephus 
(Antig. XIII. iv. 2) calls him ‘Apollonius Daus’, i.e. belonging to the Dahae, a great Scythian people who led a nomad 
life over a large tract of country east of the Caspian Sea, still called Daghestan. 

Coelesyria. i.e. ‘hollow (κοίλη) Syria’, so called because it- included, and was originally restricted to, the 
depression between the two Lebanons (cp. Joshua xi. 17 jaan NYP, ‘the valley of Lebanon’); but in the Greek 
period it included the whole of eastern Palestine ; Josephus (Aig. XIV. iv. 5) says that it stretched from ‘as far as the 
river Euphrates and Egypt’; it is in this extended sense in which the name is here used. It occurs for the first time 
in 1 Esdras ii. 17. In the Roman period Coelesyria was again used in the restricted sense, as it was made a separate 


province. 
Jamnia. See note on iv. 15. 
72. for thy fathers ... As Apollonius is writing from Jamnia (Jabneel), i.e. from what was formerly Philistine 


territory, he is probably referring to Israelite defeats at the hands of the Philistines; the two most signal instances 
were the battle of Aphek, at which the Philistines captured the Ark (1 Sam. iv. 1-11), and the battle of Mount Gilboa, 
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be able to withstand the horse and such an host as this in the plain, where there is neither stone 
74 nor flint’, nor (any) place? to flee unto’.’ Now when Jonathan heard the words of Apollonius, he 
was *moved in his mind*; and he chose out ten thousand men, °and went forth® from Jerusalem ; 
15 and Simon his brother met him for to help him. And he encamped against Joppa; and they of the 
city shut him ὃ out, because Apollonius (had) a garrison 4in Joppa*; and they® fought against it. 
76* And they of the city, being afraid, opened (the gates)‘, and Jonathan became master of Joppa. 
77 And (when) Apollonius heard (of this), he gathered an army of three thousand horse, and a great 
host, and went to Azotus as though (intending) to journey on, but ἢ δὲ the same time moved 
78 forward‘ into the plain, because he had a multitude of horse, and relied on this. And he* pursued 
79 after him! to Azotus, and the armies joined battle". Now Apollonius had left a thousand horse 
80 "behind him”, hidden®; but Jonathan realized that there was an ambushment ? behind him?. And 
they surrounded his army, and cast (their)4 darts at the people from morning until ‘late in the 
81 afternoon"; but the people stood still, as Jonathan (had) commanded, while the (enemy’s) horses 
82 were wearying (themselves), And Sinion drew forth his host, and joined battle with the phalanx— 
83 for the horsemen * were spent—and they were discomfited by him, *and fled. And the horsemen ®* 
were scattered in the plain*; and they fled to Azotus, and entered into Beth-dagon, their idol’s tem- 
84 ple", to save themselves. And Jonathan burned Azotus, and the cities round about it, and took 
85 their spoils; ‘and the temple of Dagon, “and them that fled into it, he burned with firey. And 
they that had fallen * by the sword 5, with them that were burned, were about eight thousand men. 
86 And from thence Jonathan removed, and encamped against Askalon, and they of the city came forth | 
87 to meet him with great pomp. And Jonathan, with them that were on his side, returned to Jerusalem, 
88 having many spoils. And Yit came to pass’, when king Alexander heard these things, he honoured 
89 Jonathan yet more; and he sent unto him a buckle of gold, as the use is to give to such as are of 
the kindred of the kings; moreover, he gave hin Ekron and all the borders thereof for a possession. 
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when king Saul was slain (1 Sam. xxxi. 1-7). These were by no means, however, the only occasions on which the 
Israelites were defeated by the Philistines, and perhaps for this reason Josephus (Améig. XIII. iv. 3) says that ‘ these are 
the very men who a/ways conquered thy progenitors’, though this, again, is a gross exaggeration, cp. e.g. 2 Sam. v. 
17-21, when David defeated them at the battle of Baal-perazim (2 Sam. viii. 1; 1 Chron. xviii. 1, &c.). 

73. neither stone nor flint. An exaggeration, to emphasize the contrast between the mountainous country and 
the plain. Ἴ a 

7 2 Joppa. The modern Jaffa, 33 miles from Jamnia; its chief importance lay in its harbour, which was the best, 
though not an ideal one, on the coast of Palestine; cp. 1 Macc. xii. 33, 34, xiii. 11, xiv. 5, 34, xv. 28-30, 35; 2 Macc. 
xii. 3-7. 

77. Azotus. See note on iv. 15. . 3 

but... moved forward. With the purpose of enticing Jonathan out. 
79. hidden. Lit. ‘in secret’, Josephus, more explicitly, ‘in a gully.’ 
80. realized. Lit. ‘knew’, presumably by means of spies. 
cast (their) darts. ‘Shot their arrows’ (Hebr. 7M ΠῚ, as in, e.g. 1 Sam. xx. 36). 

81. but the people stood stili. This is explained by Josephus, who says that Jonathan commanded his army ‘to 
stand in a square battle array’; they covered themselves with their shields, against which the enemy hurled their 
missiles in vain. / 

82. Simon drew forth his host. Evidently having been held in reserve all this time. 

83. Beth-dagon. Dagon was one of the chief gods of the Philistines (cp. Judges xvi. 23, 24; 1 Sam. v. 1-5), whose 
worship they took over when they first entered into the land; his name occurs on the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, and has 
also been found inscribed on the walls of the temple of Mukair in southern Babylonia. Although it cannot be proved 
that Dagon was a fish-god, it is probable that this was the case, though Philo Byblius speaks of him as a corn-god 
(deriving the name from [Δ ‘corn’, instead of 37 ‘ fish’). a 

84. the cities . . . Josephus, more correctly, ‘the villages about it.’ . 

86. Askalon. One of the five chief cities of the Philistines (Joshua xiii. 3), lying on the coast between Ashdod and 
Gaza; the modern Askalin. 

88. he honoured ... yet more. προσέθετο δοξάσαι, a Hebraism ῤ 5)D*). 

89. a buckle of gold. Cp. xi. 58, xiv. 44; the golden buckle and the purple robe (see v, 21) were only worn by 
the most distinguished men of the kingdom, or by ‘ the kindred of the kings’. 

Ekron. The most northerly of the chief Philistine cities; it lay between Ashdod and Jamnia towards the east ; 
the modern Akir. 


τοῦ 


I MACCABEES 11. 1-13 


ΧΙ. 1-19. Alliance between Ptolemy VI and Demetrius II, resulting in the downfall of 
Alexander Balas. Demetrius becomes king of Syria. 


111 And* the king of Egypt gathered together ’great forces’, as the sand which is by the sea shore 
(for multitude), °and many ships*, and sought to make himself master of Alexander’s kingdom by 
2 deceit, and to add it to his own kingdom. And he went forth into Syria with? words of peace; and 
they of the cities opened unto him (the gates), and met him, and king Alexander’s command was 
3 that they should meet him, because he was his father-in-law. Now when °Ptolemy entered into the 
4 cities*, he placed in each city‘ his forces (for) a garrison’. And when he came near to Azotus, they 
showed him the temple of Dagon (which had been) burned with fire, band Azotus, (which) together 
with the suburbs thereof, had been pulled down, and the bodies scattered about, and them that had 
been burned, ‘whom he had burned: Εἴη the war*, for they had made heaps of them in his way*. 
5 And they told the king what things Jonathan had done, in order to cast blame on him; and the 
6 king! held his peace. And Jonathan met the king™ "with pomp” at Joppa, and they saluted one 
7 another, and they slept there. °And Jonathan went with the king® as far as the river ?that is called? 
Eleutherus, and returned to Jerusalem. 
g But king Ptolemy made himself master of the cities upon the sea coast, unto Seleucia 4which is by 
g the sea‘, and he devised evil devices concerning Alexander. And he sent ambassadors unto king 
Demetrius, saying: ‘Let us make a covenant with one another, and I will give thee (to wife) my 
10 daughter whom Alexander hath, and thou shalt reign over thy father’s kingdom; for I have repented 
11 that I gave my daughter unto him, for he sought to slay me.’ *But he cast blame on him (thus), 
12 because he coveted his kingdom™. And taking his daughter (from Alexander), he gave her to 
13 Demetrius, and ‘was estranged from Alexander’, and their enmity became manifest. And Ptolemy 
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ΧΙ. τ. the king of Egypt. Ptolemy VI, Philometer, cp. x. 51. ; 
ἐς the sand... For this frequently used O.T. metaphor cp. Joshua xi. 4; Judges xvil. 12; 1 Sam. xiii. 5, 
xvii. 11, &c. ; 
by deceit. Cp., on the other hand, Josephus (Avzéig. XIII. iv. 1), according to whose account Ptolemy came in 
perfect good faith. 

4. the suburbs thereof. Cp. xi. 61. Ἐν 

5. held his peace. So as not to commit himself either for or against Jonathan. 

6. met the king. Cp. x. 86, where συνάντησις is used in the sense of a meeting for the purpose of submitting 
oneself (Kautzsch) ; the verb here used is συναντᾶν, cp. Gen. xlvi. 28 (Sept.) where this verb is used in the sense of 
meeting some one with the purpose of showing honour to him (Jacob sending Judah to Joseph). 

7. Eleutherus. The modern Wahr al-Kebir, the most important river in Phoenicia; it rises in the Lebanon and 
reaches the sea a little north of Arka; Jonathan therefore accompanied Ptolemy for a considerable distance. 
Burckardt (Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 161) says: ‘It is a large torrent, dangerous at this period of the 


year (March) from its rapidity. The Hamah caravans have been known to remain encamped on its banks for weeks 
together, without being able to cross it.’ << 

8. Seleucia which is by the sea. Five miles north of the spot where the Orontes flows into the sea; one of the 
four most important cities of northern Syria; the port) of Antioch, which was sixteen miles distant; it was founded by 
Seleucus I Nicator (reigned 312-280 B.C.), the founder of many cities. Mentioned in connexion with the missionary 
journey of Paul and Barnabas, Acts xili. 4. 

9. sent ... unto king Demetrius. He was presumably in Cilicia; cp. x. 67, and v. 14, where it is said that the 
people of Cilicia had revolted against Alexander. 

10. for he sought to slay me. The occasion of this is not mentioned in our book; the author was biassed in 
favour of Alexander because of the friendship between him and Jonathan; but Diodorus does not refer to it either, he 
says that Ptolemy only turned against Alexander when he realized what a hopeless weakling he was (cp. Grimm). 
On the other hand, Josephus refers to the occurrence in a circumstantial manner (Az#ig. XIII. iv.6): ‘But as Ptolemy 
was at Ptolemais, he was very near to a most unexpected destruction, for a treacherous design was laid for his life by 
Alexander, by means of Ammonius, who was his friend; and as the treachery was very plain, Ptolemy wrote to 
Alexander, and required of him that he should bring Ammonius to condign punishment, informing him what snares 
had been laid for him by Ammonius, and desiring that he might be accordingly punished for it. But when Alexander 
did not comply with his demands, he perceived that it was he himself who had laid the design.’ It is difficult to 
believe that there was not some truth in Ptolemy’s allegation. 

11. because he coveted ... This can scarcely have been the case originally, otherwise why should he have 
given his daughter in marriage to Alexander? A pretext for quarrelling could easily have been found if, in the first 
instance, Ptolemy had intended to seize the kingdom. It seems more likely that it was the proof of Alexander’s 
enmity which was the reason of Ptolemy’s determination to wrest the kingdom from him. 
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I MACCABEES 11. 13-33 


entered into Antioch, and put on himself the diadem of Asia; so he (now) had put two diadems 

upon his head, the diadem of Egypt and that of Asia. 
14 _ But king Alexander was in Cilicia at that season, ‘because they of those parts were in revolt’, 
rg And Alexander heard of it,and he came against him in war; and Ptolemy led forth" (his host)’, and 
τό met him with a strong force,and put him to flight. And Alexander fled into Arabia, that he might 
17 be sheltered there; but king Ptolemy was exalted”. And Zabdiel the Arabian took off Alexander's 
18 head, and sent it to Ptolemy. And king Ptolemy died the third day (after); and they that were in 
το his strongholds were slain *by them that dwelt in the strongholds*. And Demetrius became king 

in the one hundred and sixty-seventh year. 


XI. 20-37. Fonathan secures the favour of Demetrius 77. 


20 ἴπ those days Jonathan gathered together ’them of JudaeaY to take the citadel that was in 
21 Jerusalem ; and he made many engines (of war) against it. And *certain ones that hated their? own 
nation”, men that transgressed the Law, went unto the king, and reported unto him? that Jonathan 
22 was besieging the citadel. And (when) he heard it he was angered ; but immediately °on hearing [Ὁ 
he set forth, and came to Ptolemais, and wrote unto Jonathan that he should not besiege it¢, and that 
23 he should meet him and speak with him at Ptolemais with all speed. But when Jonathan heard (this), 
he commanded (that the citadel should continue) to be besieged ; and he chose (certain) of the elders 
24 of Israel and of the priests® and put himself in peril, and taking silver and gold and raiment, and 
2g divers presents besides, went to Ptolemais unto the king. And he found favour in his sight. And 
26 certain lawless men of them that were of the nation made complaints against him; but the king did 
unto him even as his predecessors had done unto him‘, and exalted him in the sight of all his Friends8, 
27 and confirmed him in the high-priesthood, and whatsoever other honours he had before®, and gave 
28 him pre-eminence among his Chief Friends. And Jonathan requested of the king, that he would make 
Judaeai and the three provinces of the country of Samaria free from tribute; and he* promised him 
29 'three hundred! talents. And the king consented, and wrote letters unto Jonathan concerning all these 
things after this manner : 


30, 31 ‘King Demetrius unto (his) brother Jonathan and unto the nation of the Jews, greeting ; The copy 
- of the letter which we wrote unto Lasthenes our™ kinsman concerning you, we have written also unto 
32, 33 you, that ye may see (it). King Demetrius unto Lasthenes (his) father, greeting ; We have determined 
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13.... entered into Antioch. Cp. Diodorus (quoted by Knabenbauer), who says that Hierax and Diodotus, 
who had been left in charge of Antioch by Alexander, gave up his cause as hopeless, and induced the people of 
Antioch to offer the crown and kingdom to Ptolemy. : 

Asia. Not the Roman province of this name, which was formed in 133 B.C., and included Mysia, Lysia, Caria, 
the western part of Phrygia, together with the Dorian, Ionian, and Aeolian coast-cities, with the islands lying off the 
coast (Ramsay, in HDA, s.v.); nor the continent; but the Asia as understood after it had been reduced about 
285 B.C., and when the name Asia was ‘restricted to the coast-cities and the lower valleys of the Maeander, Cayster, 
Hermus, and Caicus’ (Ramsay). 

15. and met him. According to Strabo, Ptolemy attacked Alexander at the river Oenoparas, on the plains of 
Antioch (Schiirer, op. cé/. i. 1, p. 244). Josephus says that Ptolemy was accompanied by Demetrius. 

17. Zabdiel. ‘A prince among the Arabians’ (Josephus). The name occurs on a Palmyrene inscription (A.D. 155) 
in the form Zabd-ila (Waddington, /uscriptions grecgues et latines de la Syrie 2590; cp. G. A. Cooke, orth Semitic 
Inscriptions, p. 272). 

18... died the third day (after). Josephus (Az#g. XIII. iv. 8) says that Ptolemy was thrown from his horse in 
the battle, and wounded in the head by his enemies; he was unconscious for four days, but partially recovered on the 
fifth, and died ‘a little while after’. 

they that were in his strongholds. Cp. v. 3. 

19. the one hundred and sixty-seventh year. i.e. 145 B.C. 

21. men that transgressed /.. As on several other occasions, it was the renegades of their own race who were 
the worst enemies of the Jewish leaders, . 

24. he found favour in his sight. For the Greek phrase cp. Sept. of Gen. vi. 8, xviii. 3, xxx. 27. 

26. as his predecessors had done... Cp. x. 6, 18-20, 25 ff, 61-65. 

27. confirmed him in the high priesthood. Cp. x. 20. ; 

28. the three provinces ... Cp. x. 30, and especially xi. 34; these provinces had been taken from Samaria ; 
the reading καὶ τὴν Σαμαρίτην, though supported by all MSS..and Versions, cannot be right, see crit. note. 

29. after this manner. With the Greek cp. 2 Macc. i. 24. 

30. unto (his) brother. Cp. x. 18, 25. 

31. Lasthenés our Kinsman. Cp. Josephus (Av/ig. XIII. iv. 3), where it is said that it was Lasthenes, the Cretan, 
who brought a great number of mercenary soldiers to Demetrius. ‘Kinsman’, like ‘brother’ in v. 30, is a title of 
honour ; the same is the case with ‘father’ in the next verse; cp. Amézg. XII. iii. 4, where Antiochus III addresses 
Zeuxis, the general of his forces and his ‘intimate friend’, ar father’. 

10 


I MACCABEES 11. 33-42 


to do good to the nation of the Jews, who are our friends, and observe what is just toward us, because 
34 of their good will toward us, We have confirmed unto them, therefore, the districts of Judaea, and 
the three governments of Aphaerema”, and Lydda, and Ramathaim—(these) were added unto Judaea 
from the country of Samaria—and all things appertaining unto them, for all such as do sacrifice in 
Jerusalem, instead of the king’s® dues which the king received of them yearly aforetime from the 
35 produce of the land and the fruits of trees. And as for the other things which appertain unto us, 
P4from henceforth 4, of the tenths and the tolls *that appertain to us*, ‘and the saltpits, and the crowns 
36 that appertain to us?, all these we will bestow upon them’. ‘And not one of these things shall be 
37 annulled from this time forth and for ever. Now therefore be careful to make a copy of these things, 


and let it be given unto Jonathan, and let it be set upon the holy mount in a fitting "and conspicuous 
place.’ 


XI. 38-53. Fonathan assists Demetrius in opposing Tryphon. 


38 And (when) king Demetrius saw that the land was quiet before him, Yand that no resistance was 
made to him’, he sent away all his forces, each man to his own place,—except the W foreign forces”, 
which he had raised from the isles of the Gentiles—and (therefore) all the forces *of his fathers* 

39 were inimically disposed towards him. Now Tryphon was of those who aforetime had been of 
Alexander’s part, and he saw that all the forces murmured against Demetrius, and he went to 

40 Imalkue¥ the Arabian, who was nourishing up Antiochus, the young child ?of Alexander’, and 
pressed sore upon him that he should deliver him unto him*, that he might reign” in his father’s 
stead; and he® told him all that Demetrius had done, and the hatred wherewith his forces hated 
him; and he abode there many days. 

4x And Jonathan sent¢ unto king Demetrius, that he should cast out of Jerusalem them of the citadel, 

42 and them that were in the strongholds; for they fought against Israel continually®. And Demetrius 
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34. Aphaerema. i.e. Ephraim (2 Sam. xiii. 23), or Ephron (2 Chron. xiii. 9); according to Josephus (ell. πε. 
IV. ix. 9) it lay not far from Bethel, ‘. . . he took Bethel and Ephraim, two small cities.’ Cp. also John xi. 54 (see 
further, Robinson, Researches in Palestine, iii, pp. 67 ff.). 

Lydda. Zod in Hebr., afterwards called Diospolis, the modern Ludd; between Joppa and Jerusalem ; one of the 
toparchies of Judaea, according to Josephus (Bell. Lud. II. xx. 4). 

Ramathaim. Cp. 1 Sam. i. 1, where it is called Ramathaim Zophim (but see Driver, Votes on the Hebrew Text 
of tha Books of Sam., in loc.), and located on Mount Ephraim; the usual form of the name is ha-Ramah (‘the 
height’), which is, however, to be differentiated from the Ramah belonging to the tribe of Benjamin, nearer Jerusalem. 
It is probably to be identified with the modern Bezt Rima, north-east of Lydda, in the neighbourhood of Thamna; 
this agrees with the accounts of Eusebius and Jerome (see Schiirer, of. cz¢. i. 1, p. 246). 

from the country of Samaria. Cp. x. 30, x1. 28. 

as do sacrifice in... i.e. the privilege is for the orthodox Jews ; the ‘transgressors of the Law’, as well as the 
Samaritans living in the three provinces, are excluded. 

instead of ... The text is clearly not in order, something having dropped out; in Josephus (4122. XIII. iv. 9) 
it says: ‘I remit to them the three provinces .. . as also what the kings, my predecessors, received from those that 
offered sacrifices in Jerusalem, and what are due from the fruits of the earth, and of the trees, and whatever else 
belongs to us .. .’5 cp. x. 29-31. ; 

35. See notes on x. 29, 30. : 

all these ... It is noteworthy that there is no mention about the siege of the citadel in Jerusalem (vv. 20-23) ; 


presumably the siege was raised in consideration of all these concessions ; the Syrian garrison, therefore, still remained 
in possession. 


37. acopy. On tables of brass, cp. viii, 22. 
38. the foreign forces... from... From Crete and from the other islands (Josephus), i.e. of the Grecian 
Archipelago. 
were inimically disposed. The real reason for this was their loss of pay; Josephus (μέ. XIII. iv. 9) says 
that the kings before this used to give pay to the soldiers in time of -peace, ‘that they might have their goodwill, and 
that they might be fully prepared to undergo the difficulties of war, when any occasion should require it.’ This 
short-sightedness of Demetrius is only to be explained by the natural slothfulness which seems to have been 
characteristic of him ; cp. Justin. xxxvi. 1. 1, 9, referred to by Grimm. 
_39. Tryphon. ‘Diodotus, who was also called “Trypho, an Apamaean by birth, a commander of Alexander’s 
forces’ (Josephus). 
Imalkue the Arabian. On a Palmyrene inscription (A.D. 162) the name Malzku azdp) occurs (de Vogiié, La 
Syrie Centrale, 9); on another of later date (A.D. 242) we have Zabdila the son of Maliku, the son of Malzku, cp. 
uv. 17 (Vogiié, 15; cp. G. A. Cooke, of. cit., pp. 276, 278). In Josephus the form is Malchus, so also the Syriac and 
one Latin Version. Schiirer (of. cé¢. i. 1. 247) refers to Néldeke, in Euting’s NMabatdische Inschriften, p. 74, where 


a Palmyrene inscription is given in which the name bran (=Imalku) occurs; Diodorus gives Iamblichus, which 
also is nothing else than 1250, 


41... . that he should cast out ... Nothing could better illustrate the broken power of the Seleucidae, and 
the way in which Jonathan was able, in consequence, to draw advantage from it. 
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I MACCABEES 11. 42-63 


sent unto Jonathan, saying: ‘ I will not only do this for thee and thy nation, but I will greatly honour 

43 thee ‘and thy nation‘, if I find favourable occasion. Now therefore thou shalt do well, if thou send me 
44 men who shall fight for me; for all my forces are revolted. And Jonathan sent him three thousand 
valiant men unto Antioch. And they came unto the king; and the king» was glad at their coming. 
45 And they of the city gathered themselves together iinto the midst of the city’, to the number of a 
46 hundred and twenty thousand men; and they were minded to slay the king’. And the king fled 
into the palace, and they *of the city* seized 'the thoroughfares of the city!, and began to fight. 
47 And the king called the Jews to (his) aid™, and they were gathered together unto him “all at once”; 
and they dispersed themselves °in the city®; and they slew that day to the number of a hundred 
48, 49 thousand. And they set the city on fire,and got many spoils ? that day”, and saved the king. And 
(when) they of the city saw that the Jews had made themselves masters of the city 4"as they would 4, 
59 they waxed faint in their hearts’, and cried out to the king with *® supplication, saying: ‘ Give us (thy) 
51 right hand, and let the Jews cease from fighting against us and the city.’ And they cast away their 
arms‘, and made peace. And the Jews "were glorified in the sight of the king, and before all that 

52 were in his kingdom"; and they’ returned to Jerusalem, having many spoils. And (when) king * 
53 Demetrius was seated on his throne of his kingdom (again), and the land was quiet before him, he 
lied in all that he had spoken, and estranged himself from Jonathan and recompensed (him) not 
ane to)* the benefits with which he (had promised to) recompense him’; but he afflicted 

im sore. 


XI. 54-74. Friendship between Fonathan and Antiochus VI. 


54 Now after this Tryphon returned, and with him the young child Antiochus; and he reigned, and 
38 put ona diadem. And there were gathered unto him all the forces which Demetrius had sent away 
56 in disgrace; and they fought against him, and he® fled, Pand was° put to rout®. ¢And Tryphon 
57 took the elephants’, and became master of Antioch. And the young Antiochus wrote unto 
Jonathan, saying: ‘I confirm unto thee the high-priesthood, and appoint thee over the four govern- 
58 ments, and to be one of the king’s Friends. And he sent unto him golden vessels and furniture for 
the table, and gave him leave to drink in golden vessels, and to be clothed in purple, and to have 
59 a golden buckle. And his brother Simon he made governor (over the district) from the Ladder of 
60 Tyre unto the borders of Egypt. And Jonathan went forth, and took his journey beyond the river, 
and through the cities; and all the forces of Syria gathered themselves unto him for to be his 
61 confederates. And he came to Askalon, and they of the city met him honourably. And he 
departed thence to Gaza, and they of Gaza shut him out; and he lay siege unto it, °and burned the 
62 suburbs thereof with fire *, and spoiled them. And they of Gaza made request unto Jonathan, and 
he gave them his right hand, and took the sons of their princes for hostages, and sent them away to 
. Jerusalem. And he passed through the country as far as Damascus. 
63 And Jonathan heard‘ that Demetrius’ princes were come to Kedesh, which is in Galilee, with 
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43. all my forces are revolted. According to Josephus (Av/7g. XIII. v. 3), the inhabitants of Antioch revolted, 
but all the troops which Demetrius had not dismissed (see v. 38) remained faithful to him; ‘he took the mercenary 
soldiers which he had with him . . . and assaulted the Antiochians.’ 

45. ahundred and... This is ah evident exaggeration, so too the number of the slain, v. 47. 

48. they set the city on fire. Josephus adds that the houses were close together, and mostly built of wood. 

49. they waxed faint in their hearts. For the Greek cp. Isa. vii. 4, Sept. (Grimm). ᾿ 

53. afflicted him sore. Josephus, more specifically, says that ‘he threatened that he would make war upon him 
unless he would pay all the tribute which the Jewish nation owed to the first kings’ (i.e. of Syria). 

57. the four governments, i.e. Judaea and the three governments mentioned in v. 34. 


58. clothed in purple, . . . golden buckle. See notes on x. 20, 62, 89. 
59. the Ladder of Tyre. Cp. Josephus (Bell. Jud. 11. x. 2), who says it is a high hill, a hundred stadia north of 
Ptolemais. ; 


60. beyond the river. πέραν τοῦ ποταμοῦ = 130 TAY, i.e. the territory this side of the Euphrates from the point 
of view of the Israelites, that side of the Euphrates from the point of view of the Babylonians (cp. 1 Kings v. 4); the 
\ reference here is, therefore, to Syria; cp. the words in this verse, ‘all the forces of Syria gathered themselves unto him.’ 
Askalon. See note on x. 86. 
61. Gaza. The southernmost of the five chief Philistine cities, the modern Ghuzzeh. 
62. Damascus. The modern Lsh-Sham ; it lies 120 miles north-east of Jerusalem, and 200 miles south of Antioch. 
63. Kedesh. Cp. Joshua xxi. 32; Judges iv. 6, 11; situated on the northern frontier of Palestine, among the 
mountains of Naphtali. Josephus speaks of it as belonging to the Tyrians (δ εἰ, ud. 11. xviii. 1, IV. ii. 3); it still 
retains its ancient name. 
1τὸόο 


I MACCABEES 11, 64—12. 9 


64 a great host, with the object of hindering him from his purpose; and he went to meet them, but 
65 Simon his brother he left in the country. And Simon encamped against Bethsura, and fought 
66 against it many days, and shut it" up; and they made request to him that he would give them his 
right hand, and he gave it to them; but he put them out from thence, and took possession of the 
64 city, and set a garrison over it. And Jonathan and his army encamped at the water ‘of Gennesar }, 
68 and early in the morning they got them to the plain of Hazor®. And, behold, an army of strangers 
met him! in the plain, and they laid an ambush for him ™in the mountains, but they themselves met 
69 (him)” face to face. But they that lay in ambush™ rose out of their places, and joined battle; and 
7o all they that were of Jonathan’s side fled; not one of them was left, except Mattathias the son of 
41 Absalom, and Judas the son of Chalphi, captains of the forces. And Jonathan rent his clothes, and 
72 put earth upon his head, and prayed. And he turned again unto them in battle, and put them to 
73 rout, and they fled. And (when) they of his side who were fleeing saw it, they returned unto him, 
74 and pursued (them) with him unto Kedesh to their camp; and they encamped there. And there 
fell of the strangers °on that day° about three thousand men. And Jonathan returned unto 
Jerusalem. 


XII. 1-38. Fonathan renews his alliance with Rome, and enters into a league with the 
Spartans. He defeats the followers of Demetrius. 


12: And Jonathan saw that the time served him, and he chose men, and sent them to Rome, to confirm 
2 and renew the friendship that they had with them. *And to the Spartans, and to other places, he 

3 sent letters after the same manner*. And they went unto Rome, and? entered into the senate 
house, and said: ‘Jonathan the high-priest, and the nation of the Jews, have sent us, to renew for 

4 them the friendship and the confederacy, as in former time®.’. And they gave them letters unto (the 
governors) of every place, that they should bring them on their way to the land of Judah in peace. 

5, 6 And this is the copy of the letter which Jonathan wrote to the Spartans: ‘ Jonathan the high-priest 4, 
and the Council °of the nation °®, and the priests, and the rest of the people of the Jews, unto their 

7 brethren the Spartans, greeting! Even before this time were letters sent unto Onias the high-priest 
from Areios', who was reigning among you, (to the effect) that ye are our brethren, as the copy 

8 (here) underwritten showeth. And Onias treated honourably £the man that was sent 8, and received " 

9 the letters, wherein declaration was made of confederacy and friendship. Therefore we also—albeit 
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his purpose. i.e. of helping Antiochus. 
65. Bethsura. See note on iv. 29. 
67. the water of Gennesar. i.e. the lake of Gennesareth ; the name occurs here for the first time. 
the plain of Hazor. Cp. Joshua xi. 1, xii. 19, xix. 36; Judges iv. 2; 1 Sam. xii.g; 1 Kings ix.15; Josephus 
(Antig. V. v. 1) says it was near the lake Semechonitis, or Merom; it lay, therefore, right in the north of Palestine. 
74. three thousand. Josephus says two thousand (Azétzg. XIII. v. 8). 


XII. 1. he chose men. i.e. Numenius and Antipater, see v. 16, xiv. 22. 

to confirm... Cp. vili. 17 ff. 

2. and to other places. It is not specified either in this book or in Josephus what these ‘other places’ were. 

6. the Council of the nation. This Gerousia is mentioned as being already in existence in the time of Antiochus 
the Great (cp. Josephus, Azzig. XII. iii. 3); the earliest reference to it is, however, 2 Chron. xix. 8. It developed later 
into the Sanhedrin, a name which occurs for the first time in the reign of Hyrcanus II (cp. Améig. XIV. ix. 4). The 
head of this Council was the high-priest, as the head also of the State; it exercised judicial and administrative 
functions (cp. 1 Macc. xiv. 20). The measure of its authority varied according to the amount of autonomy granted by 
the suzerain power; but its moral influence over the Jews, whether in the Dispersion or in Palestine, was always 
very considerable. : / 

the rest of the people. ὁ λοιπὸς δῆμος ; Grimm pointedly remarks that it is probably not without a purpose 
that the Greek translator of this book almost invariably restricts the use of the word δῆμος to documents sent to or 
received from a foreign nation (viii. 29, xiv. 20, 25, x¥.17); his object in doing so is to place on record the fact that the 
Jewish people is one that is free and independent. 

7. Onias. The first of the name, son of Jaddus (1229. XI. viii. 7) or Jaddua (Neh. xii. 11), father of the high-priest 
Simon I, the Just. There is great uncertainty as to his date, some scholars putting it at about 320-300 B.C., while 
others contend for some fifty years later; others, again, place it between these two extremes. 

Areios. The first of the name, who reigned over the Spartans 309-265 B.C. This is the correct form of the 
name Areus. All Greek MSS. wrongly read Dareios (see crit. note). That Areios is the right reading is evident from 
Josephus ; the form Oniares occurs in v. 20; Cod & reads there ovaapns (= Ovia”Apys). The Old Latin Version alone 
has preserved the right reading. - 

8. the man that was sent. Named Demoteles, according to Josephus (Avézg. XIII. v. 8). 
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I MACCABEES 12, 10-33 


10! we need none of? these things, having for our comfort the holy books which are in our hands—have 
assayed to send that we might renew our brotherhood * and friendship*.with you, to the end that we 
should not become estranged from you altogether; for long time is passed since ye sent unto us. 

11! We therefore at all times without ceasing, both at our feasts, and on other convenient days, do 
remember you in the sacrifices which we offer, and in our prayers, as it is right and meet to. be 


12, 13 mindful of brethren; and, moreover, we are glad for your glory’ But as for ourselves, many 


\ 
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τὰ afflictions and many wars™ have encompassed us, "and the kings that are round about us have 
14 fought against us". We were not minded, however, to be troublesome to you, or to the rest of our _ 
15 confederates ° and friends, in these wars ; for we have the help that is from heaven ” to help us”, and 
16 we have been delivered from our enemies, and “our enemies? have been humiliated. We chose, 

therefore, Numenius the son of Antiochus, and Antipater the son of Jason, and have sent (them) 

unto the Romans, to renew the friendship that we had τ with them’, ‘and the former‘ confederacy *. 
17 We commanded them, therefore, to go also unto you, and to salute you, and to deliver you our letters 
18 concerning the renewing " (of friendship) and" of our’ brotherhood. And now ye shall do’ well if 
το ye give us an answer thereto.’ And this is the copy of the letters * which they¥ sent* to Onias: 


, 21 ‘Areios*, king of the Spartans, to Onias, the chief priest, greeting! *It hath been found in writing, 


concerning the Spartans and the Jews, that they are brethren, and that they are ὃ οὗ the stock” of 
22 Abraham ; and now, since these things have come to our knowledge, ye shall do well to write unto us 
23 of your prosperity. And we, moreover, do write on our part to you, that your cattle and goods 
are ours, *and ours are yours. We do command, therefore, that they? make report unto you on 
this wise °. 
24 And Jonathan heard that Demetrius’ princes were returned to fight against him with a greater 
25 force than afore, so he removed from Jerusalem, and met them in the country of Hamath; for he 
26 gave them no respite to set foot in his country. And he sent spies into their® camp; and they 
returned, and reported unto him that in such and such a way they had planned to fall upon him by 
27 night. But as soon as the sun was down, Jonathan commanded his men to watch, and to be in arms, 
that allthe night long they might be ready for battle ; and he sent forth sentinels (and placed them) 
28 round about the camp. But (when) the adversaries heard that Jonathan and his men‘ were ready 
for battle, they were afraid and trembled in their heart; and they kindled fires in their camp, Sand 
29 departed&. But Jonathan and his men knew it not till morning; for they saw the fires burning. 
30 And Jonathan * pursued after them, but did not overtake them ; ‘for they had gone over the river 
31 Eleutherus. And Jonathan turned aside (and fought) against the Arabians, who are called Gaba- 
32 daeans, and smote them’, and took their spoils. And he set out from thence, and came to Damas- 
cus. * and took his journey through all the country. 
33 And Simon went forth*, and took his journey as far as Askalon, and the strongholds that were 
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9. the holy books. Cp. i. 56, 57, iii. 48. 

15. we have been delivered ... Cp. iii. 18 ff, iv. 30 ff., &c. 

21. concerning the Spartans and the Jews... ‘The fiction of a relationship between the Jews and the 
Spartans, which constituted the motiye for the Spartans to write their letter (1 Macc. xii. 6, 7, 21, cp. 2 Macc. v. 9), 
was not unheard of during the era of Hellenism. Freudenthal, 4/exander Polyhistor, p. 29, note, refers in illustration 
and for proof to Stephen of Byzantium, under the word Ἰουδαία. . . ὡς Κλαύδιος Ἰούλιος ἀπὸ Οὐδαίου Σπάρτων ἑνὸς ἐκ 
Θήβης μετὰ Διονύσου ἐστρατευκότος. Ina decree of the Pergamenes (Josephus, Aztig. X1V. xviii. 22) there is also mention 
of a relation between the Jews and the Pergamenes’ (Schiirer, of. c¢¢. i. 1. 251). On the other hand, as S. A. Cook 
and W. J. Woodhouse (ZZ 4744) contend: ‘ There is no reason to doubt the fact of diplomatic relations with Sparta 
having been set on foot by Jonathan. For Sparta was too obscure at the time to have suggested itself to a forger 
eager to magnify his hero by inventions of the kind. Again, the incident leads to no result in the sequel; the reverse 
would have tended to throw doubt upon the entire episode.’ The probability is that while the details can scarcely be 
regarded as historical, the broad fact of diplomatic relations of some kind between the Jews and the Spartans is to be 
accepted as true (see further, 7727. ὃ 7). The Greek legend of the Spartans having been descended from the Phoenicians 
may not have been without influence upon the subject (see, further, Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii, pp. 372 f.). 
Grimm’s important pages (187-191) should, however, also be consulted; while not prepared to accept the copy in 
1 Macc. as representing the original document, he holds that since diplomatic relationships were in existence between 
the two nations, documents of some kind must have been exchanged. 

_ 24. And Jonathan heard... The narrative, interrupted by vv. 1-23, is now taken up from xi. 74. 

25. Hamath. On the Orontes; the modern Hamah. Cp. Num. xiii. 21; 1 Kings viii. 65. 

30. Eleutherus. See note on xi. 7. 

31. Gabadaeans. Probably the small tract of land, about eight miles north of Damascus, now called Zaddzni. 
Gi, 1, ὦ read ‘Zabadaeans’. - 

33. Askalon ... Joppa. See notes on x. 75, 86. 
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I MACCABEES 12. 34-53 


34 near unto it. And he turned aside to Joppa, and took possession of it, for he had heard that they 
were minded to deliver the stronghold unto the men of Demetrius; and he placed a garrison there 
to keep it. 

35 And Jonathan returned, and called the elders of the people together; and he took counsel with 

36 them to build strongholds in Judaea, and to make the walls of Jerusalem higher, and to raise a great 
mound between the citadel and the city,’for to separate it from the city!, ™so that it might be 

37 isolated™, "that they (within it) might neither buy nor (they without) sell". And they were 
gathered together to build (the city) °; and (a part of) the wall by the brook that is on the east side 

38 had fallen down, and ” he repaired that which is called Chaphenatha”. And Simon also built Adida 
in the plain country, and made it 4 strong, *and set up gates *and bars*®, 


XII. 39-53. Zhe capture of Fonathan through treachery, 


39 And Tryphon sought to reign over Asia and to put on himself the diadem, and to stretch forth 
40 his hand against Antiochus the king*. And he was afraid lest haply Jonathan should not suffer 
him (to do so), "and lest he should fight against him"; so he ‘sought a way” how” to take him, 
41 *that he might destroy him*. And he ¥ removed, and came’ to Bethshan. *And Jonathan came 
42 forth? *to meet him#* with forty thousand men chosen for battle, and came to Bethshan. And 
(when) Tryphon saw that he came with a great host, he was afraid to stretch forth his hand against 
43 him; and he received him honourably, and commended him unto all his Friends, °°¢and gave him 
gifts4, and commanded his Friends” and his forces to be obedient unto him, ὃ 85 unto himself?°. 
44 And he said unto Jonathan: ‘ Why hast thou put all this people to trouble, seeing there is no war 
45 betwixt us? And now, send them away to their homes, but choose for thyself a few men who shall 
be with thee, and come thou with me to Ptolemais, and I will give it up to thee, and the rest 8 of the 
strongholds and the rest of the forces, and all the (king’s) officers; then I will return and depart; for, 
46 for this cause did I come?.’ And he trusted him and did even as he said, and* sent away his 
47 forces, and they departed into the land of Judah. But he reserved to himself three thousand men, 
48 two thousand ‘of whom: he left in Galilee, but one thousand went with him. But when Jonathan 
had entered into Ptolemais, * they of Ptolemais shut the gates, and* took him; and all they that 
49 had come with him they slew with the sword. And Tryphon sent forces and horsemen into Galilee, 
50 and ™ into the great plain}, to destroy all Jonathan’s men. And they perceived that he was taken 
and had perished, and they that were with him ; nevertheless they encouraged one another, and went 
51 on their way close together, ready for war. And (when) they that were following (upon them) saw 
52 that they were ready (to fight) for their lives, they turned back again. And they all came in peace 
to the land of Judah, and they mourned for Jonathan and them that were with him, and they were 
53 sore afraid. And 4115 Israel mourned® with a great mourning. And all the Gentiles that were 
round about them sought to destroy them utterly, for they said: ‘They have not Pa man? (that is) 
leader and (who will) help (them) ; 4now therefore let us fight against them 4, and take away their 
memorial from among men.’ 
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37. the brook that ... i.e. the Kidron. / 
Chaphenatha. The meaning of this word is unknown; it does not occur elsewhere ; Josephus does not mention it. 

38. Adida. The Chadid of Ezra ii. 33; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 34, four miles east of Lydda ; Josephus (Avézg. XIII. vi. 5) 

Says it is ‘upon an hill, and beneath it lie the plains of Judaea’. The modern e/-Chadite. 
the plain country. Σεφηλά = the lowland region west of the mountainous country of Judaea. 

40. Bethshan. See note on v. 52. 

41. with forty thousand men. The number shows how Jonathan’s power and influence had increased ; it was 
not without reason that Tryphon recognized Jonathan’s power to hinder him in his designs (cp. v. 40). Josephus 
(Andzg. XIII. vi. 1) says that the reason why Jonathan came with such a large army was because he expected to be 
attacked by Tryphon. ; 

43. commended. For this sense of συνίστημι cp. 2 Macc. iv. 24; Wisd. vii. 14; Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. x. 18; for 
further references see Schleusner 5.0. 

49. the great plain. See note on v. 52. 

50. had perished. But see xiii. 23, though it was natural to suppose that he had been murdered.” 

52. they mourned ... Cp. ix. 20, xiii. 26; ἐπένθησεν... πένθος μέγα, ἃ Hebraism., 

53. They have not... Both the rival kings were now at enmity with the Jews ; hitherto the Jewish leader had 
always managed to have the support of one or other of the claimants to the throne. 

let us fight against them. This intention does not appear to have been carried out. 
«ον take away their memorial... Cp. iii. 35, Ecclus. x. 17. 
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I MACCABEES 18. 1-20 


SIMON MACCABAEUS XIII. 1—XVI. 24. 
XIII. 1-11. Szmon elected leader. 


138: And Siok heard that Tryphon had gathered together a numerous ὃ host to come into the land of 


13; 


2 Judah, and destroy it utterly. And he saw that the people were troubled Ὁ and (were) in great fear? ; 
3 so he went up to Jerusalem, and gathered the people together, and encouraged them, and said unto 
them: ‘Ye yourselves know net things I, and my brethren, and my father’s house, have* done for 
4 the “laws and the sanctuary 4, and the battles ὁ and the distresses ἢ which we have seen; by reason 
5 whereof all my brethren have perished for Israel’s sake, and I alone am left. And now be it far from 
me that I should spare my own life in any time of affliction ; 8for I am not better than my brethren 8, 
6 Howbeit I will take vengeance for my nation, and for the sancllaty; and for our "wives and ® children ; 
7 because alli the Gentiles are gathered together to destroy us ‘of very hatred*.’ And the spirit of 
g the People, las soon as! they heard these™ words, revived. ® And they answered with a loud voice, 
9 saying”: ‘Thou art our leader instead of Judas and Jonathan thy brethren®, Fight thou ” our war?, 
τὸ and all that thou shalt say unto us, that will we do.’ And he4 gathered together all the men of war, 
11 and made haste to finish the walls of Jerusalem, and fortified it round about. And he sent Jonathan 


the son of Absalom, and with him a great host, to Joppa; and he cast out them that were therein, 
and abode there* ‘in it *® ; 


XII. 12-24. Simon defeats Tryphon. 


12 And Tryphon removed from Ptolemais with a mighty host to enter into the land of Judah; and 
14 Jonathan was with him in ward. But Simon encamped at Adida, tover against the plaint. And 
(when) Tryphon knew that Simon was risen up instead of his brother Jonathan”, and meant to join 
15 battle with him, he sent ambassadors unto him, saying: ‘It is for the money which Jonathan thy 
brother owed unto the king’s treasure, ’ by reason of the offices which he had ¥, that we hold him fast. 
16 And. now send a hundred talents of silver, and two of his sons (as) hostages, that when he is set at 
17 liberty he may not revolt from us,—and we will set him at liberty... And Simon knew™ that they 
spake * unto him * deceitfully, but sent the money and the children, lest peradventure he should bring 
18 upon himself great hatred on the part of the people, (in that they should be) saying: ‘ Because I sent 
19 him not the money and the children **he perished®.’ ° And he sent the children?° and the hundred 
20 talents; and* he? dealt falsely, and did not set Jonathan at liberty. And ° after this ° Tryphon came 
to invade the land‘, and destroy it, and he went round about by the way (that leadeth) to Adora; 
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XIIL. τ. Simon. The last survivor of the five Maccabaean brothers. He completed the work so brilliantly carried 
out by Jonathan, and made his people entirely independent of the Syrian kings. 
3. which we have seen. i.e. experienced ; ἰδεῖν is used in this sense like MN", see Jer. v. 12, xiv. 13, &c. 
4. my brethren have perished. According to the general belief Jonathan had been murdered, but he was still 
alive at this time, see vv. 12, 23. 
I alone am left. Cp. the words of Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. 22. 
' 5. Lam not better... Cp. the similar words of Elijah, τ Kings xix. 4. 
7. the spirit... revived. Cp. Gen. xlv. 27 ἀνεζωπύρησε τὸ πνεῦμα ᾿Ιακώβ. 
9. and allthat ... Cp. Exod. xix. 8; Joshua i. 16. 
10. to finish the walls... This work had been begun by Jonathan, see xii. 36, 37. 
11. Absalom. Cp. xi. 70. 
. to Joppa... Cp. xii. 33, according to which Joppa was already in possession of the Jews ; Josephus (Aziig. 
XIII. vi. 4) makes the matter clear: ‘And sent . . . Jonathan the son of Absalom, to Joppa, and gave him command 
to cast out the inhabitants out of the city, for he was afraid lest they should deliver up the city to Trypho.’ 
13. Adida. See note on xii. 38. 
the plain. πεδίον here, in xii. 38 σεφηλά. 
14. to join battle with him, For the Greek phrase cp. Deut. ii. 14 (Sept.). 
| 15. the king’s treasure. i.e. the royal treasury, cp. 2 Macc. iii. 13. 
the offices which ... Cp. x. 65, xi. 63. 
20. he went round about by the way. Cp. 1 Kings iii. 9 (Sept.); κυκλοῦν ὅδόν = FI 2D (Grimm), i.e. he 
purposely made a détour by way of Adora. 
Adora. Adoraim in the O.T., cp. 2 Chron. xi. 9, one of the cities fortified by Rehoboam, the modern Diva 
(Josephus calls it Dora, Aziz. XII. vii. 2), five miles south-west of Hebron. 
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I MACCABEES 18, 21-32 


21 and Simon and his army marched over against him to whatsoever place he went. Now they of the 

citadel sent £ unto Tryphon 8 ambassadors, hastening him to come ἢ unto them through the wilderness, 

‘22 and to:send them victuals’. And Tryphon made ready all his horse to come; and in that night 

there fell ia great quantity of‘ snow, and he did not (find it possible to) come because of the snow ; 

23 so he removed, and came into the country of Gilead. But when he came near to Bascama, he slew 
24 Jonathan, and he was buried there. And Tryphon returned, and went away into his own land. 


XIII. 25-30. Fonathan’s sepulchre at Modin. 


25 And Simon sent, and took the bones of Jonathan his brother, and buried him * at Modin, the city 

26 of his fathers. And 'all Israel! made great™ lamentation over him, and mourned for him many 

27 days®. And Simon built (a monument) upon the sepulchre of his father and of his brethren, and 
raised it aloft, °so that it could be seen ° (from afar); (he built it) with polished stone behind and 

28 before. And he set up” seven pyramids, 4one over against another, for (his) father, and mother, and 

29 four brethren*. And "for these* he made cunning devices, setting about them® great* pillars, 
and upon the pillars he fashioned "all manner of arms" for a perpetual memory, and beside "the 

30 arms" ‘carved ships’, that they should be seen of all that sail on the sea. This is the sepulchre 
which he made at Modin, (and it is there) unto this day. 


XIII. 31-42. Murder of Antiochus. Treaty between Simon and Demetrius 77. 


31, 32 Now Tryphon dealt deceitfully with the young® king* Antiochus, and slew him, and reigned in 
his stead, and put on himself the diadem of Asia,-and brought great calamity upon the land. 
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‘ marched over against him. i.e. marched parallel with him, Simon in the mountain country and Tryphon in 
the plain. 

21. hastening. For the Greek κατασπεύδειν cp. Sept. of Exod. v. 13 (‘ And the taskmasters were urgent . . .’). 

22. because of the snow. It is but rarely that snow falls south of Hebron, though it is not altogether unknown 
even so low down south-as that; see further, Nowack, Hebr. Archdologie, i. 49. : 

_ 23. Bascama. This place is not mentioned elsewhere, its position is quite uncertain ; see, further, Buhl, Geographie 
aes alten Palistina, p. 241. 

25. Modin. See note on ii. 1. 

26. great lamentation. Cp. ii. 70, ix. 20. : 

27. the septlchre ... ‘Ever since, in the fourth century B.c., Artemisia, widow of Mausolus, King of Caria, 
erected at Halicarnassus a stately monument to his memory—hence the word mausoleum—the custom of building 
similar sepulchred edifices had been spreading in the East’ (Fairweather and Black, of. cz¢., p. 230). ᾿ 

28. seven pyramids. Josephus (Avéig. XIII. vi. 6) says that these had ‘ been preserved to this day’; he seems to 
be referring to some additional source of knowledge in adding: ‘And we know that it was Simon who bestowed so 
much zeal about the burial of Jonathan, and the building of these monuments for his relations ;’ cp. in v. 30 the words 
‘unto this day’. The seventh pyramid Simon presumably set up for himself. 

29. carved ships. Josephus makes no mention of these. : 

30: unto this day. Concerning the bearing of this on the date of the book see 2127. ὃ 4. Grimm quotes Eusebius, 
who says in his Onxomasticon: ‘Modeim .. ἡ ims fuerunt Maccabaei, quorum hodieque ibidem sepulchra mon- 
strantur.’ 

31. and slew him, and reigned in his stead. ‘There are coins of Antiochus VI from 167 to 170 of the Seleucid 
era, or from 146-145 to 143-142 B.C. Coins of Trypho bear the number of the years III and IV. Josephus assigns to 
the reign of Antiochus VI a period of four years, and to Trypho a period of three years (Am#ig. XIII. vii. 1,2). This is in 
agreement with the statement of Porphyry, who gives to Demetrius, before his imprisonment, only a three years’ reign 
(Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 257, 263 ff.), from Olympiad 160. 1, which is really Olym. 159. 4, or I4I-I40 B.C., 
to Olympiad 160. 3, or 138-137 B.C. Porphyry evidently reckons the reign of Demetrius as beginning with the 
displacement by conquest or murder of Antiochus VI. In thorough accord with this, too, is the chronology of 
1 Macc. xiti. 31-41, which unhesitatingly assigns the murder of Antiochus by Trypho to the Seleucid year 170, or 
143-142 B.C. Finally, it is no serious discrepancy when, in 1 Macc. xiv. 1 the Parthian campaign of Demetrius is 
dated from the Seleucid year 172, or 141-140 B.C.; while Porphyry, on the other hand, assigns it to Olympiad 160. 2, 
or 139-138 B.c. In direct contradiction, however, with the foregoing, stands the statement made by many writers 
(Josephus, Aziig. XIII. v. 11, vii.1; Appian, Syv.67, 68; Justin, xxxvi. 1), that Antiochus was not murdered by Trypho 
before the time of the Parthian campaign by Demetrius, and indeed not till after Demetrius had been taken prisoner. 
This, however, is in opposition not only to the chronology of 1 Macc., but also to the circumstance that then there is 
not left a three or four years’ reign for Trypho, which yet, according to Josephus and the coins, must be admitted. 
Then Trypho’s death occurs almost contemporaneously with the seizure of Demetrius by the Parthians in 138 B.C.... 
It therefore seems to me hazardous to assume, with many modern critics, that the last-named authorities should have 
precedence over 1 Macc.’ (Schiirer, of. cz¢. i. 1, pp. 176f.). Regarding the death of Antiochus, Grimm quotes Livy 
(Zfit. 55) to the effect that ‘Alexandri filius, rex Syriae, decem annos admodum habens, a Diodoto, qui Tryphon 
cognominabatur, tutore suo, per fraudem occisus est, corruptis medicis, qui eum calculi dolore consumi ad populum 
mentiti, dum secant, occiderunt.’ 

32. Asia. See note on xi. 13. 
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I MACCABEES 18. 33-50 


33 And Simon built the strongholds of Judaea, and fenced (them) about with high towers, and great 
34 walls*,and gates, and bars; and he laid up victuals in the strongholds. And Simon chose men, and 
sent to king Demetrius, to the end he should give the country an immunity, * because all that 
35 Tryphon did was to plunder*. And king Demetrius sent unto him according to these words, and 
36 answered him, and wrote a letter unto him, after this manner’: ‘ King Demetrius unto Simon the 
37 high-priest and Friend of kings°,4and unto the elders and nation of the Jews 4, greeting. The golden 
crown, and the palm-branch®, which ye sent, we have received; and we are ready to conclude 
38 a lasting peace with you, and to write to the officers to grant immunities unto you. * And whatsoever 
things we (have now) confirmed unto you, they are confirmed’; and. the strongholds which ye have 
39 builded, * let them be® your own. * As for any oversights and faults (committed) unto this day, we 
forgive (them ‘)"; and the crown which ye owed* (we remit); and if there were any other toll 
40 exacted in Jerusalem, !let it no longer be exacted!. And if (there be) some of you meet to be 
enrolled among those round about us, let them be enrolled ; and (thus) let there be peace betwixt 
41 us.” ™In the one hundred and seventieth year (therefore) was the yoke of the heathen taken away 
42 from Israel™ And the people of Israel" began to write in their instruments and contracts: 541 
the first year° of Simon the great high-priest and captain” and leader of the Jews.’ 


XIII. 43-53. Simon captures Gazara and the citadel of Ferusalem. 


43 In those days he4 encamped against Gazara*,and compassed it round about * with armies; and he 
44 made tan engine of siege *, and brought it up * to the city, and smote one tower, and took it". And 
they that were in the engine of.siege leaped forth into the city; and there was a great uproar in the 
45 city; and they of the city rent their clothes, and went up Yon the wall’ with their wives and children, 
46 and cried with a loud voice, making request to Simon to give them right hands. And they said: 
47 ‘Deal not with us according to our wickednesses, but according to thy mercy.’ And Simon was 
reconciled unto them, and did not fight against them; but he drove them out of the city, and cleansed 
the houses: wherein the idols were, and so” entered into it with *singing and giving of praise*’. 
48 And he put all uncleanness out of it*, and caused to dwell in it men who observed the Law; and 
he made it stronger (than it was before), and he built therein a dwelling-place for himself. 
49 But they of the citadel of Jerusalem were hindered from going forth, *” and from going * into the 
country, “and from buying and selling*; and they hungered exceedingly, and many of them 
50 perished through famine. And they cried out to Simon “to take right hands; which thing he 
granted them?; but he cast them out from thence; and he cleansed the citadel from pollutions. 
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33. And Simon built ... Simon was not slow to utilize the opportunity for strengthening his own position which 
the struggle for the Syrian throne afforded him. 

34. And Simon chose men ... This is not mentioned by Josephus. 

36. King Demetrius ... On this letter see 7927. ὃ 7. ii. (6). 

the elders. See note on xii. 6. 

37. the palm-branch. So critical note. The reading βάϊν is to be preferred, βαϊνήν of Cod. δὲ being most likely 
due to the following ἥν, cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 4, where it is said that ‘a chaplet of gold and a palm’ (φοίνικα) were presented 
to Demetrius. The reference here is most likely to a sceptre the top of which was shaped into palm-leaves. . In the 
O.T. the palm-tree is referred to as a symbol of prosperity (cp. Ps. xcii. 12); it is with this signification. that it is 
depicted on some Jewish coins, see De Saulcy, Numzsmatique Juive, Pl. I, fig.6; Madden, Cozns of the Jews, p. 71. 

to grant immunities ... Cp. x. 28-35. 

39. the crown... Cp. x. 29. 

41. In the one hundred and seventieth year. i.e. 142-142 B.C. - 

42. And the people of Israel began to write ... On the importance of the study of numismatics in connexion 
with this statement see Schiirer, of. cé#. i. 1, pp. 257 ff., and his Appendix IV. 

43. Gazara. See critical note. For the correctness of this reading see v. 53; xiv. 7, 34; xv. 28; xvi. I. On 
Gazara see note on iv. 15. On the situation of Gazara, Eusebius, Ovom., ed. Lagarde, p. 244 (quoted by Schiirer, 
op. cit.i. τ, ps 261), remarks: καὶ viv καλεῖται Τάζαρα κώμη Νικοπόλεως ἀπέχουσα σημείοις δ᾽ ἐν βορείοις. It is the modern 
Tell-Jezer discovered by Clermont-Ganneau in 1873, and excavated by the Pal. Explor. Fund during the years 
1902-9; see the ‘ Quarterly Statement’ for these years. 

an engine of siege. ἐλέπολις (see critical note); on this machine see Smith’s Dict. of Class, Antig., s.v. 

46. Deal not withus... Cp. Isa. i. 16 (Sept.); Jer. a 5. ; 
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I MACCABEES 18. 51—14. 9 


51 And he® entered into itf on the three and twentieth day of the second® month, in the one hundred 
and seventy-first year%, with praise, and palm-branches, ‘and with harps and with cymbals, * and 
with viols, and with hymns*, and with songs‘; because a great! enemy had been destroyed out of 

52 Israel™ And he ordained that they should keep that day every year "with gladness. ° And the 
hill of the temple that was by the citadel he made stronger (than it was before); and he dwelt there, 

53 (both) he and his men®. And Simon saw that John his son was (grown to be) a man, and he made 
him leader of all his forces; and he dwelt at Gazara. 


XIV. 1-3. Demetrius 77 imprisoned by Arsaces, king of Persia. 


141 In the one hundred and seventy-second year Demetrius the king gathered his forces together, and 

2 went into Media, to get him help, that he might fight against Tryphon. And (when) Arsaces, the 

king of Persia *and Media ®, heard that Demetrius was come into his borders, he sent one of his leaders 

3 to take him alive; and he went and smote the army of Demetrius, and took him, and brought him to 
Arsaces; and he put him in ward”. 


XIV. 4-15. Simon's beneficent rule; an ode in his honour, 


4 And the land®¢ had rest all the days of Simon; and he sought the good of his nation; and his 
5 authority 4and his glory4 was well-pleasing to them ‘all his days*. And “in addition to all his 
(other) glory (was this that) ὦ he took Joppa for a haven, and made it a place of entry for the ships ® 
of the sea, : 
6 And he enlarged the borders of his nation, 
f And ruled over the land‘. 
7 And he gathered together 8 many that had been in captivity 8, 
_ And he ruled over Gazara, and Bethsura, ‘ and the citadel. 
And he took away uncleannesses therefrom ὃ ἢ, 
And there was none that could resist him. 
8 And they tilled their land in peace ; 
' And the land gave her increase, 
And the trees of the plains their fruit. 
9 Old men sat in the streets}, 
* All spoke together of the (common) weal §, 
And the young men put on glorious and! warlike apparel. 
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51. the three and twentieth day... The 23rd of Iyyar (= Ziv in O.T., cp. 1 Kings vi. 1) 171 = the 23rd May 
142 B.C. 

palm-branches. Cp. 2 Macc. x. 7; John xii. 13. : 

with harps... Cp. iv. 54. 

52. And he ordained ... This feast is referred to in Megillath Ta‘anith (‘The scroll of Fasting’, so called 
because fasting is forbidden on the days enumerated), ch. ii, which enumerates thirty-five days of joy in Jewish 
history which were kept as feast-days; it was compiled about the beginning of the Christian era. Possibly this feast 
is included in the words contained in Judith viii. 6, but it has long ceased to be celebrated. 

And the hill of the temple . . . On this statement, and that of Josephus (Adig. XIIL. vi. 7), that Simon had the 
hill on which the citadel stood removed, in order that the Temple might stand higher than any other building in 
Jerusalem, see Schiirer, of. czz, i. 1, Ὁ. 263. 

53. John. i.e. John Hyrcanus I. 


XIV. 1. one hundred and seventy-second year. On the Parthian expedition see note on xiii. 31. 
2. Arsaces. i.e. Mithridates I, king of the Parthians. The name Arsaces was assumed by all the kings of 
Parthia after the founder of the Empire of this name. 

7. Gazara... Cp. iv. 29, xili. 43, 49-51. 
8. they tilled ... Cp. Lev. xxvi. 4; Ezek, xxxiv. 27. 

the land gave ... Cp. Zech. villi. 12. | 

the trees ... Cp. Deut. viii. 8; Hag. ii. 19. 
9. Oldmen ... Cp. Zech. viii. 4, 5. 
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I MACCABEES 14. 10-27 


το For the cities he provided victuals, Ὁ 
™ And furnished ® them with defensive works, 
Until his glorious name was proclaimed to the end of the earth. 
tr He made peace in the land, 
And Israel rejoiced with great joy. 
12. And each sat under his vine ° and his fig tree °, 
And there was none to make them afraid™; 
13. And no one was left in the land to fight them 
P And the‘ kings were discomfited in those days. 
14 And he strengthened all that were brought low of his people ; 
He sought out the Law, 
And put away the lawless and wicked. 
15 * He glorified the sanctuary ?, 
And multiplied * the® vessels of the Temple. 


XIV. 16-24. Renewal of the alliance with Rome. 


16 And (when) tit was heard* in Rome that Jonathan was. dead, *and¥ (even) unto Sparta", they 
17 were exceeding sorry. . But as soon as they heard that his brothér Simon was made high-priest "in 
18 his stead, and ruled the country, and the cities therein *; they wrote unto him on tablets of brass, to 
renew with him the friendship and the confederacy which they had established with "Judas and" 
20 Jonathan “his brethren"; and they were read before the congregation in Jerusalem. And this is the 
copy of the letter which the Spartans sent : ‘ The rulers and the city” of the Spartans, unto Simon the “ 
high-priest, and unto the elders, "and the priests, and the rest of the people of the Jews, (who are) 
21 brethren", greeting ; *The ambassadors that were sent unto our people made report to us of your * 
22 glory and. honour ; and" we were glad for their coming. And we did register the things that were 
spoken by them in the public records, after this manner: Numenius, son of Antiochus, and Anti- 
pator, son of Jason, the Jews’ ambassadors, came unto us to renew the friendship they had with us. 
23 And it pleased the people to receive the men honourably, and to place the copy of their words 
among the public records, to the end that the people of the Spartans might have a memorial thereof.’ 
24 Moreover they ¥ wrote a copy of these things unto Simon the high-priest. After this Simon sent 
Numenius to Rome having a great shield of gold of a thousand pound weight’, in order to confirm 
the confederacy with them, 


\ XIV. 25-49. The hereditary High-priesthood conferred upon Simon; a memorial tablet 
to Simon and the Maccabaeans ts set up in the Temple. 


25 But when the people heard these things, they said: ‘ What thanks shall we give to Simon * and his 
26 sons? For he, and his brethren, and his father’s house have ἢ made themselves strong», and have 
chased away in fight the enemies¢ of Israel from them, ‘and established liberty for it¢’’ And they 
27 wrote on tablets of brass, and set them upon a pillar ὃ in mount Zion. * And this‘is the copy of the 
writing : ‘On the eighteenth day of Elul, in the one hundred and seventy-second year—that is the 
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12. each satunder.., Cp.1 Kings j iv. 255. Mic. iv. 43 Zech. iii. Lo. 
And there was none... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 26; Jer. vii. 33; Zech. i. 21. 
14. all that were brought low. πάντας τοὺς ταπεινούς: cp. Ps. xvii. 28; Isa. xiv. 32; Amos ii. 7 (all in Sept.). 
He sought out the Law. Cp. Ps. civ. 45 (Sept.). 
16. and (even) unto Sparta. See Jur. § 7. iii. (0). 
18. the friendship and the confederacy ... Cp. viii. 17-30, xii. I-4. ᾿ 
20. The rulers and... On this letter see Intr, § 7. iii. (ὁ). The rulers were the Ephors ever since the year 
192 B.C., when Nabis, the ‘last of the ¢ tyrants’, was murdered. 
22. Numenius. Cp. xii. 16. 
24. After this... See Jntr. § 7. iii. (c). 
a thousand pound weight. An obvious exaggeration, cp. xv. 18. 
27. ἘΠ᾿. The sixth month in the sacred year (= September aL, ; my Neh, vi. 15. 
the one hundred and seventy-second year = 141 ἘΠ 7 ; 
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I MACCABEES 14, 28-41 


28 third year of Simon % the ® high-priest 5, ‘and the prince of the people of God‘ in a great congre- 
gation of priests and people and princes of the nation, and of the elders of the country, * (the following) 

29 was promulgated by us *; Forasmuch as oftentimes there have been wars in the country ἢ, Simon the 
son of Mattathias, ‘ the son of the children of Joarib‘, and his brethren, put themselves in jeopardy, 
and withstood the énemies of their nation, that their sanctuary and the Law might be upheld; and 
30 they glorified their nation with great glory. 'And Jonathan assembled their™ nation together}, and 
31 became high-priest to them ; and he was gathered to his people. Then their enemies determined to 
invade their country, 8 that they might destroy their country utterly*, and stretch forth their hands 
32 against their sanctuary. Then rose up Simon and fought for his nation; and he spent much of his own 
33 substance, and armed the° valiant men of his nation, and gave them wages. And he fortified the cities 
of Judaea, and Bethsura (that lieth) upon the borders of Judaea, where the arms of the enemies were 
34 aforetime, and set there a garrison of Jews. ” And he fortified Joppa which is by the sea, and Gazara 
which is upon the borders of Azotus, wherein the enemies dwelt aforetime ; and he placed Jews there”, 

35 and whatsoever things were needful for the sustenance ἃ of these he put in them. And (when) the 
people saw the faith * of Simon, and the glory which he sought to bring unto his nation, they made him 
their leader Pand high-priest, because he had done all these things, and because of the justice and the 
36 faith which he kept to his nation, and because he sought by all means to exalt his people?. And in 
his days things prospered in his hands’, *so that the Gentiles were taken away out of their (the 
Jews’) country ; and they also that were in the city of David, they that were in Jerusalem, who had 
made themselves a citadel, out of which they issued, and polluted all things round about the sanc- 

37 tuary, and did great hurt unto its purity (these did he expel)*; and he made Jews to dwell therein, 
and fortified it for the safety of the country and of the city; and he made high the walls of Jeru- 
38 salem. And king Demetrius confirmed him in the high-priesthood "in consequence of these things *, 
39, 40 and made him one of his Friends, Yand honoured him with great honour’. For “he had heard” 
that the Jews had been proclaimed by the Romans friends, and confederates, ‘and brethren’, and 
41 that they had met the ambassadors of Simon honourably. And* the Jews and the priests were well 
pleased that Simon should be their leader and high-priest ἡ for ever, until a faithful prophet should 
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28. the prince of the people of God. Greek ἐν Σαραμέλ, see critical note, where, however, the meaning of this 
expression given does not account for the ἐν; Schiirer thinks that this represents the remains of ceyev (= JAD, the 
Hebr. for στρατηγός [τοῦ ἱεροῦ], cp. Jer. li. 23, 28, 57; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12,23; Ezra ix. 2; Neh. ii. 16, iv. 8, xii. 40, 
xiii. 11; Dan. iii. 2, 27, vi. 8; Acts iv. 1), of. -cé¢é. i. 1. 265; ii. 1.258f.; but, in this case, what has become of the cey? 
It seems more natural to follow Wernsdorf (quoted by Grimm and Kautzsch) and see in capapéd the transliteration of 


Ns oY “IW, ‘Prince of the people of God’; the translator, assuming that this was the name of a place, would then 
have inserted ἐν. The difficulty here is the mention of God, which is uniformly avoided in this book; it may, 
therefore, be that the Syriac Version has retained the original reading, ‘a prince of Israel,’ Syn Ww; the Hebrew 
script in use before the square characters were introduced might easily account for reading an m (19) for the second 
s (W); the translator, who was obviously puzzled, may also have taken exception, through ignorance, to the 
repeated 1¥. 

was promulgated by us. See critical note. 
29. Joarib. Cp. ii. 1. 
33. Bethsura. Cp. iv. 29. 
34. he fortified Joppa. Cp. xii. 33, 34. 
Gazara ... upon the borders of Azotus. Cp. xiii. 43-8. This is a mistake as Gazara was 17 miles distant 
from Ashdod; Grimm thinks the error is due to the translator. 
wherein. ¢v7 ... ἐκεῖ, ἃ Hebraism; cp. e.g. Deut. iv. 5, 14, 26, ἡ γῆ εἰς ἣν ὑμεῖς εἰσπορεύεσθε ἐκεῖ ; and often. 
. 35. they made him... But cp. xiii. 8 ff; on the chronological discrepancies between the details given in this 
letter and those in xi. 16-xiv. 24 see 7127. § 7. iii. 
᾿ς 40. and brethren. σύμμαχοι is the more usual expression, cp. v. 18, viii. 20, xv. 17; ἀδελφοί is scarcely original. 
41. leader and high-priest. Simon has three official titles: ἀρχιερεύς, as spiritual ruler; στρατηγός, as military 
chief; and ἐθνάρχης, as. civil governor; see xiii. 42, and v. 47 of this chap., cp. also xv. I, 2. 
for ever. i.e. that it should be hereditary in his family. ; : 
until a faithful prophet ... By this is meant that ‘this popular decree should remain in force until an 
authentic communication from God should make some other enactment. . . . The significance.of this popular resolution 
lies not so much in the fact that it conveyed to him (Simon) any new dignity, but rather in this, that it legitimized and 


pronounced hereditary those dignities which he already had. In this way a new high-priestly and princely dignity 
was founded, that of the Asmoneans’ (Schiirer, of. czt. i. 1, Ὁ. 265). Ν᾽ - 
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I MACCABEES 14. 42—15. 14 


42 arise’; and that he should be a captain over them, to set them over their works, and over the country, 
43 and over the arms, and over the strongholds, ἢ and that he should take charge of the sanctuary, and 
that he should be obeyed by all, and that all instruments in the country should be written in his 
44 name’, and that he should be clothed in purple, and wear gold; and that it should not be lawful for 
anyone among the people or among the priests to set at nought any of these things, or to gainsay 
the things spoken by him, or to gather an assembly ? in the country” without him, or that any (other) 
45 Should be clothed in purple, or wear a buckle of gold ; ** but that whosoever should do otherwise, 
46 or set at nought any of these things, should be liable to punishment**. And all the people con- 
47 sented to ordain ἢ for Simon that it should be done according to these words. And Simon accepted 
(hereof), and consented to fill the office of high-priest, and to be captain and governor of the Jews 
85 and of the priests, and to preside over all matters 4’ 
48 And they commanded to put this writing on tablets of brass, and to set them up within “the 
49 precinct οὔ the sanctuary in a conspicuous“ place ; and copies of this (they caused) to be placed in 
the treasury, to the end that Simon and his sons might have them. 


XV. 1-9. Antiochus VII (Sidetes) seeks the throne, and solicits the help of Simon. 


15:1 And Antiochus, son of Demetrius the king, sent letters from the isles of the sea unto Simon the 

2 priest * and governor of the Jews, and to all the nation’; °and the contents thereof were after this 
manner °: 

‘King Antiochus to Simon the high-priest and governor, and to the nation of the Jews, greeting : 

3 Forasmuch as pestilent fellows have made themselves masters of the kingdom of our ¢ fathers, and my 

purpose is to claim the kingdom, that I may restore it °as before——I have, moreover, raised a mul- 

4 titude of foreign soldiers, and have prepared ships of war ὃ, and I have determined to land in the country, 

that I may punish them that have devastated our country, and them that have made many cities in the ° 

5 kingdom desolate,—I therefore (herewith) confirm ‘unto thee? (the release from) all the exactions which 

6 the kings that were before me remitted unto thee, °and whatsoever gifts® besides they remitted unto 

7 thee’; ® and I give thee leave® ‘to coin money * for thy country * with thine own stamp*. And Jeru- 

salem and the sanctuary shall be free ; “and all the arms which thou hast prepared °, and the strongholds 

8 ¢which thou hast built, which thou hast in thy possession ὃ, let them remain unto thee. And everything 

owing to the king, !and the things that shall be owing to the king, let them be remitted unto thee 

9 from now and unto all time’. Moreover, when we shall have established™ our kingdom, we will 


glorify thee and thy nation and "the Temple with great glory*, so that your glory shall be made 
manifest in all the earth.’ 


XV. 10-14. Antiochus VII besieges Tryphon in Dor. 


τοὶ In the one hundred and seventy-fourth year Antiochus went forth into the land of his fathers ; 

11 and all the forces came together unto him, so that there were (but) few men°® with Tryphon. And 

12 king Antiochus pursued him, and in fleeing he? came to Dor, which is by the sea; for he perceived 

13 that ἃ troubles were come upon him, and that his forces had forsaken him. And Antiochus encamped 
against Dor, and with him a hundred and twenty thousand men of war, and eight thousand horse. 

14 And he compassed the city round about, * and the ships joined in the attack from the sea; and he 
pressed the city sore’ by land ‘and sea’, and suffered no man to go out or in. 


¥ +and should take charge of the sanctuary (ἃ S¢ 5.1. these words have crept into the text by mistake, they occur 


again in the next verse 7.2)» Hlue aa-aa > 71 bb +these things 64.93 29.605» Suc dd safe A 

XV. *high-priest 5564  — »+of the Jews 71 c-e> 71 dmy 55 Slue emy XV f-f> SZlue 
gexactions A »bh>A __ tito make laws and to put forth decrees according to thine own will Se —- E-k > Suc 
1» 71 τὰ obtained 3.1 2-1 our Temple 55 © + that were left T.R. » Tryphon 64 93 4 +-all Luc 


rtrI>RN 8-8 > Sluc 


43... . clothed in purple, and wear gold. Cp. viii. 14, x. 20, 89, and wv. 44 of this chap. 
49. in the treasury. Cp. 2 Macc. iii. 6, 28, v. 18; John viii. 20. 


XV. τ. Antiochus. Called Sidetes on account of his having been brought up in the city of Szde in Pamphylia 
(cp. v.23). According to Josephus (“4 μΖέφ. XIII. viii. 2), he was also called the ‘ Pious’ (Εὐσεβής), because of ‘ the great 
zeal he had concerning religion’, He was the seventh of the name; son of Demetrius I, and brother of Demetrius II. 

from the isles of the sea. Schiirer quotes Appian, Sy7. c. 68, to the effect that while at Rhodes Antiochus 
learned of his brother’s captivity (πυθόμενος ἐν Ῥόδῳ περὶ τῆς αἰχμαλωσίας). 

2. the contents thereof... On this letter see Jzér. ὃ 7. ii. ()). 

6. to coin money ... See Schiirer, of. ci¢. i. 1, pp. 257-60. 

το. In the one hundred and seventy-fourth year. i.e. 139-138 B.C. 

11. Dor. Cp. Joshua xi. 2, xii. 23, xvil. 11; Judges i. 27; an ancient Phoenician town on the Mediterranean coast, 
about nine miles north of Caesarea; the modern 7antura. 
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I MACCABEES 15. 15-34 


XV. 15-24. The return of the Fewish envoys from Rome. 


15 And Numenius and his company came from Rome, having letters to the kings, and to the coun- 
tries, wherein were written these things : 

17 ‘Lucius, consul of the Romans, unto king Ptolemy, greeting: The Jews’ ambassadors came unto 
us (as) our friends and confederates, to renew the old friendship and confederacy, being sent from 

18 Simon the high-priest, *and from the people of the Jews*; moreover, they brought a shield of gold 

19 of a thousand" pound’. It pleased us, therefore, to write unto the kings and unto the countries, 
“that they should not seek their hurt, nor fight against them τ, * and their cities, and their country’, 

20 nor be confederates with such as fight against them*. And it seemed good to us to accept the 

21 Shield from them. If, therefore, any pestilent fellows should have fled from their country unto 
you, deliver them unto Simon the high-priest, that he may take vengeance on them according to 
their law.’ 

22 And the same things wrote he to Demetrius the king, and to Attalus, and to Ariarathes*, and to 

23 Arsaces, and unto all the countries, and to Sampsames*, and to the Spartans, and unto Delos, and 
unto Myndos, and unto Sicyon, and unto Caria», and unto Samos, and unto Pamphylia, and unto 
Lycia, and unto Halicarnassus, and unto Rhodes, and unto Phaselis, and unto Cos, and unto Side, and 


24 unto Aradus, and Gortyna, and Cnidus, and Cyprusand Cyrene*. And a copy hereof they wrote to 
Simon the high-priest. 


XV. 25-41. Antiochus VII breaks his covenant with Simon. 


25 And Antiochus the king encamped against Dor the second (day) 4, bringing his forces up to it 
26 continually, and making engines (of war); and he shut up Tryphon® from going in or out. And 
Simon sent him two thousand chosen men to fight for him, and silver and gold, and instruments (of 
27 war) in abundance. But he would not receive them, ‘put set at nought everything that he had 
28 previously covenanted 8 with him‘; » and he was estranged from him®. And he sent unto him 
Athenobius, one of his Friends, to commune with him, saying; ‘Ye hold possession of Joppa and 
29 Gazara, and the citadel that is in Jerusalem, ‘cities of my kingdom. The borders thereof have ye 
wasted, and done great hurt in the land‘, and have got the dominion of many places in my kingdom. 
30 Now, therefore, deliver up the cities which ye have taken, ‘and the tributes of the places whereof ye 
31 have gotten dominion outside of the borders of Judaea‘; or else give me for them five hundred talents 
of silver; and for the harm that ye have done, and the tributes of the cities, other five hundred 
32 talents; otherwise we: will come and make war upon you.’ And (when) Athenobius, the king’s 
Friend, came to Jerusalem, and saw the glory of Simon, and the* cabinet with gold and silver vessels, 
33 and his great attendance, he was amazed!, and reported to him™ the king’s words. And Simon 
"answered, and® said unto him: ‘ We have neither taken other men’s land, nor have we possession 
of that which appertaineth to others, but of the inheritance of our fathers ; ® howbeit, it was had in 
34 possession of our enemies wrongfully for a certain time™. But we, having (taken) the opportunity, 


tt>71 ἃ five thousand A 55 Vtalents 55 W-W > δὲ (hab 8&9) 55 x3 > 71 J countries A 93 Sve Gt 


2 Arathes A 55 71 ἃ Sampsaces A Sue Lampsacus 3. bCaris A ¢ Smyrna V ἃ expressed only in δὲ 9:8 
Luc 9 +from all sides Slue ff>71 S-s> Flue ἈΠΕ» 55 ithey A + golden Luc Slve 


l-1> Sluc ™them A Simon Luc anu> 71 


16. Lucius ... On this letter see Jur. ὃ 7. ii. (c). 
Ptolemy. The seventh of the name; Euergetes II, Physcon; he reigned jointly with his brother, Ptolemy VI, 
Philometor, 170-164 B.c., and alone from 164-1 17. 
22. Attalus. King of Pergamum, but uncertain whether the first or second of the name (Grimm). 
‘Ariarathes. The fifth of the name, king of Cappadocia, 162-130 B.C. 
Arsaces. Mithridates I, king of Parthia; see note on xiv. 2. 
23. Sampsames. Possibly the harbour on the Black Sea between Sinope and Trebizond, but uncertain. 
Delos. This and Samos are islands in the Archipelago. 
Myndos. Like Halicarnassus and Cnidus, in Caria, the country on the south-west coast of Asia Minor. 
Sicyon. On the north coast of the Peloponnesus, west of Corinth. 
Pamphylia. The country on the coast of Asia Minor between Lycia and Cilicia; Side is a sea-port of 
Pamphylia. 
Rhodes. The island lying south off the coast of Caria. 
Phaselis. A city on the coast of Lycia. 
Cos. An island lying off the coast of Caria. — 
Aradus. An island close to the Phoenician coast, nearly opposite the mouth οἱ the Eleutherus (see xi. 7). 
Gortyna. A town on the island of Crete. 
Cyrene. The capital of Libya, the country lying to the west of Egypt. 
The disordered enumeration of all these shows that the writer’s knowledge of their geographical positions was 
extremely meagre, 
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I MACCABEES 15. 35—16. 6 


35 hold fast ° the inheritance ° of our fathers. . Nevertheless, as touching Joppa and Gazara which thou 
demandest,—(though it was) they that did great harm among thé people “and in our land "—we will 
36 give a hundred talents for them.’ And he? answered him not a word, but returned in a rage to the 
king, and reported unto him these words, "and the glory of Simon, and all things whatsoever he had 
seen"; and the king was exceeding wroth. 
37,38 But Tryphon embarked on board a ship, and fled to Orthosia. And the king appointed Cende- 
39 baeus chief captain of the sea-coast, and gave him forces of foot 4and horse?; and he commanded 
him to encamp before Judaea ; ‘also *he commanded him? to build up Kedron, *and to fortify " the 
40 gates **, and that he should fight against the people; but the king pursued Tryphon. And Cende- 
baeus came to Jamnia, *and began to provoke the people’, and to invade Judaea, and to take *the 
41 people * captive and to slay them. And he" built Kedron, and set horsemen there, and forces’ of 


foot, to the end that, ἡ issuing out, they might make outroads upon the ways of Judaea v, according 
as the king had commanded him. 


XVI. 1-10. Fudas and Fohn, the sons of Simon, defeat Cendebacus. 


16 1,2 And John went up from Gazara, and told Simon, his father, what Cendebaeus was doing. And 
Simon called his two eldest® sons, Judas and John, and said unto them: “1 and my brethren and my 
father’s house have fought the battles of Israel * from our youth, even unto this very day* ; and things 

3 have prospered in our hands, *(so that we were able) to deliver Israel oftentimes*. But now I am 
old, and ye moreover, * by (God’s)¥ mercy*, are of sufficient age”; be ye (then) instead of me * and 
my brother, and go forth* and fight for our nation ; * and let the help that is from Heaven be with 

4 you*. And he chose ὃ out of the country ”® twenty thousand men of war and horsemen ; and they 

5 went against Cendebaeus, and rested at Modin. And rising up in the morning, they went into the 
plain, and, behold, a great host came to meet them, of footmen and horsemen ; and there was 

6 a brook betwixt them. And he encamped over against them, *he and his people; and he saw that 


©-0 our inheritance and (that) A P Athenobius T.R. «ταν 93 rI> 71 Sto build up & t cities A 
ἃ Cendebaeus Luc v-v they might fight Judaea 71 


XVI > 71 παρ 7. Vexpressed in gine 2> Slee. John Luc ῬΌΞΌΡ ον V 71 


37. Orthosia.- A town on the Phoenician coast, north of ,Tripolis; the name is preserved to the present day, the 
ruins of the ancient town being still called Arthisi. 
38. Cendebaeus. According to Schiirer (of. cit. i. I, Pp. 270) a name derived from Κάνδυβα, a town in Lycia, 
cp. Sidetes, from Side (see v. 1). 
39. Kedron. Probably identical with Gederoth (Josh xv. 41), the present Καῖτα, souricwest of Ekron, near 
Modin, according to xvi. 4 ff. 
40. Jamnia. See note on iv. 15. 


XVI. 2. his two eldest sons. A third,.Mattathias, is mentioned in v. 14. 
things have prospered in our hands. Cp. the Hebr. phrase 5 ‘32 pwn ‘to gain success for’. 
3. Tamold. Cp. Joshua. xxiii, 2 ΠΡ]. 
by (God’s) mercy. ἐν τῷ ἐλέει, again the avoidance of the divine name which is vohasacévstie of this book ; 
cp. ‘the help that is from Heaven’ further on in this verse. “ 
of sufficient age. Lit. ‘sufficient in years’. ; 
go forth and fight. According to Josephus (Azdzig. XIII. vii. i. 3), 5 imon nea took the lead: ‘... Taking 
a resolution brisker than his age could well bear, he went like a young man to act as general of his army .. ie ; this 
is also borne out by the vv. that follow here, in spite of ‘be ye instead of me’ in this verse. 
4. he chose. Logically ‘Simon’ is the subject ; ‘John’ of the Lucianic MSS. (see critical note) was presumably 
inserted because of the words, ‘I amold.. .’. 
out of the country. The point of these words is not quite clear (see critical note); the Jews had not yet had 
any idea of employing mercenaries, so that the words cannot be supposed to imply native-born soldiers as distinct 
from foreigners; nor could they have been new recruits, since they were ‘men of war’, The MSS. which omit the 
words are perhaps justified in doing 50. 
horsemen. This is the first time mention is made of the Maccabees using Saeed though their use in warfare 
was not new to the Jews (cp. Isa. xxxi. 1, xxxvi. 9; Hos. i.7; Neh. ii. 9, &c.); that more use had not been made of 
them during the Maccabaean war was due to the method of warfare on the part of the Maccabaeans ; it was more 
advantageous for them to δάορι mountain warfare. | 
rested. Lit. ‘slept’, = ‘ passed the night’, the Hebr. nd. 
Modin. See note on ii. 1. 
5. they went into the plain. Cp. Job xxxix. 10 { Sept.). 
a great host. δύναμις πολλή, cp. Ps. Ixxvii. 12 (Sept.). 
to meet them. εἰς συνάντησιν αὐτοῖς, cp. the same phrase in Gen. xiv. 17 (Sept.). 
a brook. See note on v. 37. , ; 
6. he encamped. See notes on vv. 3, 4 


his people. λαός is used in the sense of an army i in ἢ Ἰδέ ανο x. 5 (Sept.) for the Hebrew 79ND. 
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I MACCABEES 16. 6-21 


the people were afraid to pass over the brook, so he passed over first *; and (when) the mén saw him | | 

ἡ (doing this), they passed over after him. And he divided the people, °and (set) the horsemen in the 

8 midst of the footmen, for the enemies horsemen were exceedingly numerous. And they sounded 

with the trumpets ; and Cendebaeus and his army were put to the rout, and there fell of them © 

9 Many wounded to death ; and they that were left fled to the stronghold. At that time was Judas, 

John’s brother, wounded ; but John pursued after them, till he came to Kedron, * which [Cendebaeus] # 

το had built *. And they fled unto the towers that are in the fields of Azotus; and he burned it with 
fire; and there fell of them about a thousand® men. And he returned to Judaea in peace. 


XVI. 11-24. Murder of Simon and his two sons, Mattathias and Fudas, by 
ὃ Ptolemy ; Fohn Hyrcanus escapes. 


1r And Ptolemy the son of Abubus had been appointed captain for the plain ** of Jericho; and he 
13 had much silver and gold, for he was the high °-priest’s son-in-law. ‘ And his heart was lifted up *, 
and he was minded to make himself master of the country ; and he took counsel deceitfully against 
14 Simon and his sons, to make away with them. Now Simon was visiting the cities that were in the 
country, and taking care for the good ordering of them. And he went down to Jericho, he himself 
and Mattathias and Judas, “his sons4, °in the one hundred and seventy-seventh year, in the eleventh 
15 month, the same is the month Sebat®. And the son of Abubus received them deceitfully into the 
little stronghold that is called Dok, 5 which he had built®; and he made them a great banquet ; and 
16 he hid men there. And when Simon and his sons had drunk freely’, Ptolemy and they that were 
with him rose up, and took their arms, and came upon Simon ὃ into the banqueting hall® and slew 
17 him and his two sons, and certain of his servants. *And he committed (thus) a great act of 
18 treachery 8 5, and recompensed evil for good.. And Ptolemy wrote these things, and sent to the king, 
that he should send him forces to aid (him), and that he should deliver to him their ® country and the 
19 cities. Andhe sent others to Gazara to make away with John; °and unto the captains οὗ thousands 
20 he sent letters to come unto him that he might give them silver and gold and gifts®. And others he 
21 sent to take possession of Jerusalem, °and of the mount of the Temple® And one! ran * before to 
Gazara, and told*® John ¢that his father and brethren had perished, ‘ and’, (said he), ‘ he hath sent to 


eo-ee 5» 71 aa +holy V T.R. eeit A (7: reference to the army) > 71 f-f>71 they Luc Sluc btwo 
thousand δὲ V 71 three thousand Luc Slee ¢ > V 55 4-4 his brother N* (his sons δὲ 98) e-8 > 71 f +and 
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7. the horsemen in the midst ... An unusual proceeding; Grimm cites an instance of the Romans having 
done so. The object here was two-fold; to accustom the horsemen to their new duties, and to avoid their meeting 
the full force of the enemy’s cavalry, which was numerically superior. 

δ. they sounded with ... Cp. Num. x. 8; the addition of ἱεραῖς in some MSS. is probably due to the mention 
of the priests in Num. x. 8, from which the phrase here seems to be borrowed; οἱ ἱερεῖς σαλπιοῦσιν ἐν ταῖς σάλπιγξιν, 
cp. I Chron. xv. 24 (Sept.). 

the stronghold. i.e. Kedron, see xv. 39-41. 

το. they fled. i.e. those of the enemy who had not been able to get into Kedron, and who had, therefore, been 

forced to continue their flight. 

the fields of Azotus. i.e. the open country round the city. The ‘towers’ ὁ 12) were used both for the defence 
of cities and for the protection of flocks; for the former use cp. 2 Kings xvii. 19, xviii. 8. 

he burned it with fire. i.e. the city of Azotus; Jonathan had done this to Azotus ten years before (see x. 84), 
but it is not necessary to suppose that either then, or on this occasion, the city was wholly obliterated. 

about athousand men. See critical note. ᾿ 

11. Ptolemy the son of Abubus. He was the son-in-law of Simon, see below. 

the plain of Jericho. 31" May Joshua v. 10, see also Sept. of this. The plain was ‘seventy furlongs long, 
and twenty broad; wherein it (i.e. the fountain near Jericho) affords nourishment to those most excellent gardens that 
are thick set with trees’ (Josephus, Bel/. Jud. IV. viii. 3) 

12. the high-priest’s son-in-law. See further Josephus (4zdécg. XIII. vii. 4, viii. 1). 

13. his heart was lifted up. See note on i. 3. 

14. went down to Jericho. For the phrase cp. Luke x. 30. 

the one hundred and seventy-seventh year. i.e. 135 B.C. 

the month Sebat. Properly Shebat (aw); cp. Zech. i. 7. It corresponds approximately to February; the 
fifth civil and eleventh ecclesiastical month in the Jewish Calendar; the month, according to Jewish tradition, in which 
demons prevail. 

15. Dok. Ad, Josephus (Andig. XIII. viii. 1; Bell. Iud. 1. ii. 3) calls it Δαγών. ‘The name is still retained in that 
of the fountain “Azz ed-Duk, north of Jericho, on the border of the mountain land, in a position very suitable as the site 
of a fortress’ (Schiirer, of. cet. p. 271). Grimm says that Duk is mentioned as a mountain fortress lying between 
Jericho and Bethel, and belonging to the Templars ; this was still standing in the thirteenth century. 

16. had drunk freely. ἐμεθύσθη means that Simon was intoxicated cp. the murder of king Elah by Zimri under 
similar circumstances (1 Kings xvi. 9, 10). 

17. act of treachery. See critical note. Cp. 2 Macc. xv. 10. 
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I MACCABEES 16. 22-24 


22 Slay theealso®’ And when he! heard (it), he was sore amazed ; and he laid hands on the men ™ that 
came to destroy "him™, and slew® them ; ° for he perceived that they were seeking to destroy him °. 

23 And the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars, and of his valiant deeds °which he did°, and of 

24 the building of the walls which he built, and of his (other) deeds, behold they are written in the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood, from the time that he was made high-priest after his father. 


1 John Lue m-m > 93 Sluc n2u>V °°> 71 


23. acts. Lit. ‘words’, but the Hebr. word 13 means ‘act’ as well; cp. 2 Sam. xi. 18 ἀπήγγειλε τῷ βασιλεῖ Δαβὶδ 

πάντας τοὺς λόγους τοῦ πολέμου. 
the building of the walls. i.e. the walls of Jerusalem which had been broken down by Antiochus VII Sidetes 

(Josephus, Azfzg. XIII. viii. 3). : 

24. in the chronicles. ἐπὶ βιβλίου ἡμερῶν ; cp. the Hebrew name of the Books of Chronicles, ὉΠ 3", lit. ‘the 
acts of the days’. 

Grimm mentions that ‘Sixtus Senensis (Bibliotheca sancta, lib. i, p. 39) declares that he saw in the library of 

Santes Pagninus in Lyons the manuscript of a very hebraic Greek book of the Maccabees, which embraced the 
history of thirty-one years (according to Josephus, 4#éig. XIII. x. 7, Hyrcanus reigned this number of years), and 
which began with the words, καὶ μετὰ τὸ ἀποκτανθῆναι τὸν Σίμωνα ἐγενήθη ᾿Ιωάννης ὁ vids αὐτοῦ ἱερεὺς ἀντ᾽ αὐτοῦ ; a book 
which, according to this description, must either have contained the chronicles here mentioned, or have been, at any 
rate, one which contained their substance. Unfortunately, soon after Sixtus Senensis had given this news to the 
world, the library in question was destroyed by fire’. Schiirer (of. cé¢. ii. 3, p. 14) says regarding this manuscript: 
‘Judging from the enumeration of the contents as given by Sixtus, this book simply narrates ¢he history of John 
flyrcanus, and precisely as in Josephus (the same facts and in the same order). With regard to this he himself 
observes: “ Historiae series et narratio eadem fere est quae apud Iosephum libro Antiquitatum decimo tertio; sed 
stylus, hebraicis idiotismis abundans, longe dispar.” Consequently he ventures to conjecture that it may have been 
a Greek translation of the history of Hyrcanus mentioned at the end of the First Book of the Maccabees. Many 
modern writers have concurred in this conjecture... . But in view of the enumeration of the contents given by 
Sixtus, it seems to me there can hardly be a doubt that the book was simply a reproduction of Josephus, the style 
being changed perhaps for a purpose.’ : 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF MACCABEES 
INTRODUCTION 


δι. CONTENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


2 MACCABEES is the anonymous ἐπιτομή (ii.26,28) or digest of an earlier Maccabaean history which 
had been composed by a Hellenistic Jew called Jason of Cyrene. The writer condensed Jason’s 
five books into one. It is unnecessary to hold that his statements to this effect are simply a literary 
device, as though he were a Jewish Defoe who thus attempted to gain the fictitious authority of age 
for his own composition (so e.g. Kosters in Theolog. Tijdschrift, 1878, 491 f., and Kamphausen). 
Had this been the case, the contents would have been more of a unity than they are, and the dacunae 
would have been fewer. Besides, more than once, the style (e. g. in xiii. 22 f.) suddenly corresponds 
to that of an historian who is hurriedly compressing as well as popularizing some earlier source. 
Upon the whole the materials, the contents, and the style of the book answer fairly to the writer’s 
account of his own method and aims (in ii. 19-32, vi. 12-17, xv. 37-9). His work is an abridgement 
and at the same time more than an abridgement. He must have omitted large sections of Jason’s 
treatise and summarized even what he took over, but, instead of preserving invariably either the 
language or the shape of his selections, he embellished the former to suit the popular taste and 
enlarged the latter, for the sake of edification, with pious amplifications of the miraculous element. 

The outline of the epitome is thus characterized by a unity of religious feeling, rather than by any 
historical sequence. The introductory documents of i. 1-ii. 18, containing two letters, are followed 
by a naive preface (ii. 19-32), after which the epitome proper begins, with five successive pauses 
(ili. 40, vii. 42, x. 9, xiii. 26, xv. 37, perhaps after Jason). The only formal interruption is a short 
passage upon the doctrine of retribution as the clue to Jewish history (vi. 12-17). Judas Maccabaeus 
comes on the scene in v. 27, and, once his story is resumed (in viii. 1 f.), it runs on to the end, the 
only digression being the highly-coloured tale of Antiochus’ death (ix. 1-29 ; x. 1-8 resumes the narra- 
tive dropped at viii. 33). The epilogue (xv. 37-9)-echoes the prologue. Indeed the aim of even the 
prefixed letters corresponds to the general purpose of the book, which is to magnify the two festivals 
of the Hanukka and Nicanor’s day,' as the ceremonial glories which recall the heroism of Judas 
Maccabaeus.? 

2 Maccabees is nota sequel to 1 Maccabees. It is, in Luther’s words,’ ὦ second book upon the 
Maccabaean struggle, not 2.6 second book. As the period of its narrative (175-161 B.C.) coincides 
with part of 1 Maccabees, a comparison of the two books might be expected therefore to clear up 
the problem of their relative value, and furnish a standard for valuating the second. To some extent 
this expectation is realized. But critical opinion has swayed curiously between an undue deprecia- 
tion of 2 Maccabees as an historical document and an exaggerated claim on its behalf. The former 
tendency is represented by modern critics like Willrich and (especially) Kosters ; the latter by Niese 
(Kritik der beiden Makkabier biicher, 1900), who not only succeeds in vindicating the trustworthiness 
of the book at several points, but attempts to prove that it is older and more authentic than 
1 Maccabees—an attempt which has failed to carry conviction (cp. e. g. the articles of Lévi in Revue 
des études juives, 1901, 222-30, Abrahams in Fewish Quarterly Review, 1901, 508-19, Kamphausen 
in Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1901, 287-go, and Wellhausen in Nachrichten der kgl. Gesellsch. d. 

Wiss. 2u Gottingen, 1905, pp. 117-63). The parallel narratives of the two books are as follow :— 


1 On the improbability of any connexion between the Purim festival of the book of Esther and Nicanor’s day see 
L. B. Paton’s ‘Esther’ (Ztern. Crit. Comm.), pp. 78 f. : 

3. Cp. Hochfeld in ΖΑ ΤΊ), 1902, pp. 264-84, who emphasizes, after Geiger, the Pharisaic interests and methods 
of the writer. 

5 “Man wolt es denn heissen ein anders buch und nicht das ander buch Maccabeorum, alium vel alienum scilicet 
non secundum,’ 
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Il MACCABEES 


t Macc. 
Accession of Antiochus Epiphanes : i. ro. 


Gymnasium, &c., introduced in Jerusalem : i, 11--| 5. 


Expedition of Antiochus against Egypt: i. 16-10. 


Antiochus plunders Jerusalem : i. 20-8. 

His royal commissioner completes secularization of 
Jerusalem: 1. 29 f. 

The Maccabees leave Jerusalem: ii. 1 f. 


Hellenizing decree of Antiochus brought by mes- 
sengers to Jerusalem: temple profaned and pagan 
customs established: 1, 41-59. — 

Jewish mothers and their children? killed: i. 60-1. 

Jews massacred for keeping sabbath: i. 29-38. 

Jews martyred for refusing to eat. swine’s flesh: i. 
62 f. 


Mattathias and his sons refuse to sacrifice: ii. 15-26. 

Mattathias organizes a revolt: ii. 27 f. 

Judas Maccabaeus succeeds Mattathias: ii. 49-70. 

Successful revolt of Judas: iii. 1-9. 

He defeats Apollonius and Seron: iii. 10-26. 

Lysias commissioned by Antiochus to exterminate 
the Jews : iii. 27f. 

Lysias commissions Ptolemaeus, Nicanor, and Gorgias 
to devastate Judaea: iii. 38 f. 

Slave-dealers join expedition: iii. 41. 

Mustering of Jews : 1. 42-60. 

Withdrawal of some: ili. 55-6. 

Defeat of Gorgias: iv. 1-25. 


Defeat of Lysias*: iv. 26-35. 
Entry into Jerusalem : iv. 36-7. 


Purification of temple: iv. 38-51. 
Celebration of Hanukka-feast : iv. 52—6r. 


Judas subdues Idumaeans, Baeanites, Ammonites 
under Timotheus: v. 1-8. 

Judas subdues pagans under Timotheus in Gilead, 
Galilee, &c.: v. 9-54. 

Gorgias defeats Joseph and Azarias outside Jamnia: 
v. 55-62. 


2 Macc. 


iv. 7: accession of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

iv. 7-8: sacerdotal intrigues of Jason. 

lv. 9-17: gymnasium, &c., introduced in Jerusalem. 
iv. 18-22: fresh intrigues of Jason. 

v. 23~50: high-priesthood of Menelaus. 

v. 1: expedition’ of Antiochus against Egypt. 

v. 2-10: intrigues and death of Jason. 

v. 11-21: Antiochus plunders Jerusalem. 

v. 22 f.: Apollonius, his deputy, completes the work. 


v.27: Judas Maccabaeus and his followers leave 
Jerusalem. 

vi. 1-9: Athenian commissioner of Antiochus has 
temple profaned and pagan customs established. 


vi. 10: two Jewish mothers and their children? killed. 

vi. 11: Jews burnt for keeping sabbath. 

vi. 18-31: Eleazar martyred for refusing to eat 
swine’s flesh. 

vii. I-42: mother and seven sons martyred for refus- 
ing to eat swine’s flesh.* 


viil. 1-7 : successful revolt of Judas. 


viii. 8f.: Ptolemaeus, Nicanor, and Gorgias commis- 
sioned to devastate Judaea. 

viii. ro-11: slave-dealers join expedition. 

vill. 12-23a: mustering of Jews. 

vili. 12 f.: withdrawal of some. 


viii. 
viii. 


236-29: defeat of Nicanor. 
30: defeat of Timotheus and Bacchides. 


viii. 31 f.: entry into Jerusalem. 

ix. 1-28: miserable death of Antiochus. 

xX. I-5: purification of temple. 

. 5 f.: celebration of Hanukka-feast. 

Ὁ 9-11: accession of Antiochus Eupator. 
. 15 f.: Judas’ defeats Idumaeans, Timotheus, &c. 


opt δά 


1 This invasion of Egypt by Antiochus is not ‘second’ to the preliminary march south in iv. 21 (Bevan, House of 
Seleucus, ii. 297-8), but the second of the campaigns against Egypt (cp. Dan. xi. 25 f, which agrees better with 
1 Maccabees), the first of which (170 B.¢.) was really followed by the attack upon Jerusalem. 


3 The question of circumcision. 


8. The earliest martyrology— an important tradition preserved by Jason, though the presence of the king at the 
tortures, even if the scene is transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch, is dramatic rather than historical. 
4 The epitomist (xi. 1-12) not only transfers this to the next reign but embellishes it in order to glorify the 


success of Judas. 


On the other hand, he dates the death of Antiochus too early. 


Whether the one error led to the 


other, and, if so, which was primary, it is impossible to determine. 
5 These wars on the neighbours of the Jews may have lasted longer than 1 Maccabees implies, and it is even 


probable that some details which the epitomist has supplied in xii. 1 f. are to be credited, but Niese (pp. 55-60) is not 
justified in proceeding to set aside the fact that they began before the death of Antiochus. At his death the king had 
only heard (1 Macc. vi. 5-8) of the Jewish rebellion as recorded up to iv. 61, but this does not imply that the Jews 
had not already embroiled themselves with the surrounding tribes. The motive assigned in 1 Macc. v. 1 for the rising 
of these tribes is perfectly natural, and is not to be explained as a mere unhistorical echo of Neh. iv. 1. 
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οὐχ Mace - Π᾿ a ; 2 Macc. 
Judas subdues Edomites and Philistines : v. 63-8. 
Miserable death of Antiochus.: vi. 1-16. 
Accession of Antiochus Eupator: vi. 17. 
Judas attacks citadel of Jerusalem: vi. τὸ ἢ, 
; xi. 1-12: defeat of Lysias. 
xi, 13f.: Lysias arranges terms of peace. 
xii. rf.: Judas punishes Joppa and Jamnia, &c., 
defeats pagans under Timotheus' in Gilead, &c. 


Lysias and Eupator invade Judaea: vi. 28-54. xiii, 1f.: Lysias and Eupator invade Judaea.? 

Lysias concludes a treaty of peace: vi. 55-63. xiii. 22 f.: treaty of peace. 

Accession of Demetritis I: vii. 1-4. | . | xiv. 1-2: accession of Demetrius I. 

Alcimus installed high-priest by Bacchides: vii. 5-22. | xiv. 3f.: Alcimus to be re-instated high-priest by 

᾿ ; Nicanor.® 

Nicanor’s mission, attempt to seize Judas by treachery, | xiv. 15-xv. 35: Nicanor’s mission, friendliness to 
threats against temple, defeat and death: vii. 23-47. Judas, attempt to seize him, threats against temple, 

͵ , defeat and death. 

Institution of feast: vil. 48-50. xv. 36: institution of feast. 


A broad survey of the two documents puts it beyond reasonable doubt that upon religious ques- 
tions like the resurrection of the body (e.g. vii. 11, xiv. 46) and the prohibition of warfare on the 
sabbath (viii. 27, xv. 1 ἢ), 1 Maccabees is decidedly more primitive than 2 Maccabees. It is prob- 
ably the latter interest, among other things, which led the anti-Hasmonean epitomist to omit all 
reference to Mattathias (cp. I “Mace. ii. 39 f.; also ii. 49 with its absence of any allusion to the resur- 
rection). Niese (pp. 45 f.) attempts to turn the force of this argument against the accuracy and 
impartiality of 2 Maccabees by ascribing the introduction and prominence’ of Mattathias in 
1 Maccabees to tendency—i.e. to the desire of glorifying the later Hasmoneans through Simon his 
son. But the probabilities are against this theory. It is incredible that Jewish traditions went 
wrong in glorifying the rdéle of Mattathias; ‘the Rabbinic tradition (which is independent of both 
books of the Maccabees) recognized Mattathias as the principal figure in the struggle for -religious 
liberty’ (Abrahams, of. cit. 516), and this consideration corroborates the impression that it is the 
omission of Mattathias in the epitome, not his réle in 1 Maccabees, which is secondary. 

The chronological disorder of 2 Maccabees, as has been already noted, further tells against the 
hypothesis of its superiority to 1 Maccabees. The first part of the epitome closes with the feast of 
the purification (x. 1-8), the second with the feast of Nicanor’s day (xv. 36). The former feast is 
apparently ὁ dated after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes; but there is really no sound reason for 
doubting that 1 Maccabees has preserved the correct tradition in the reverse order of these events 
(iv. 36 f., vi. 1 f.) as well as in its description of the manner in which Antiochus died, while the entire 
account of Lysias’ subsequent actions (in 2 Macc. xi. 1 ἢ) shows that the writer, or the sources on 
which he relied, must have confused the two defeats of Lysias. It is not possible, with Niese, to 
establish the historical inferiority of 1 Maccabees on the basis of these incidents. 

The historicity of the Roman correspondence in xi. 34 f. is also supposed to be corroborated not 
only by the fact that, in keeping with contemporary usage, the cognomen is omitted (Niese, 31), but 
by the likelihood that the Romans would no more hesitate to negotiate with the Jews against Deme- 
trius at this juncture than they hesitated to deal with Timarchus who was in arms against the samé 
opponent (Diod. Sic. xxxi. 27 a; cp. Niese 63 ἢ, 88 f., and, for a more cautious statement, Laqueur, 
op. cit., pp. 30f.). Still, these considerations do not amount to more than the possibility that such 
documents (as 6. g. the letters from Antiochus III in Josephus, Axzéég. XII. iii) were composed at an 
early period by some Alexandrian writer who possessed good knowledge of the situation. At most 
they may reflect an historical nucleus, but in their present form the epistles of xi. 16 f. are almost 
certainly manufactured documents, like those in i-ii. 

Here, as elsewhere, Niese’s arguments and researches prove that the sources (1. 6. especially Jason) 
used by the epitomist evince a knowledge of the age which is hardly likely to have been possessed 


1 An instance of the compiler’s carelessness: he had already killed Timotheus (x. 37). 

> Even Niese (pp. 76 f.) admits that 1 Maccabees at this point is plainly superior to the geliscunteadioians and 
patriotic evasions of 2 Maccabees. It is the inferior character of ΧΙ ἢ, which has led some criti¢s (from Grotius 
onwards) to suspect that Jason i is no longer used. 

8 2 Maccabees, fusing the missions of Bacchides and Nicanor, obliterates the real course of events, but gives a not 

incredible account of the latter’s policy and temper. 

* Laqueur (Kvitische Untersuchungen zum zweiten Makkabéerbuch, 1904, pp. 30f.), arguing that the Antiochus 
of xi. 22 f. was originally Antiochus Epiphanes, not Antiochus V, proposes to transfer x. I- ie and. xi to their true 
position before viii. 30f. But this.is a Zour de force of criticism. ᾿ . 
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by a Jewish writer after the second century B.c. There are vivid touches which are more than 
circumstantial, and independent notices which point upon the whole to the information of eye- 
witnesses and contemporaries behind some of Jason’s narratives. Upon the other hand, 2 Maccabees 
exaggerates numbers generally (cp. 6. g. xiv. 1 with 1 Macc. vii. 1) and horrors invariably, abounds 
in confused and contradictory notices (cp. e.g. on i. 17, ix, 18, xi. 5, xiii. 23), and is repeatedly 
unhistorical (see on iv. 21, ix. 2, 9, X. ΤΙ, xiii. 22, xv. 33), besides containing some references (e.g. 
to the vicarious suffering of the martyrs, vi. 28, and to sacrifices for the dead, xii. 43) which at any 
rate suggest that it is less primitive than its predecessor.1 The result is that Niese must be pro- 
nounced more successful in establishing afresh the historicity of some details which are peculiar to 
2 Maccabees, in opposition to ultra-scepticism, than in depreciating 1 Maccabees in favour of the 
general trustworthiness of the epitome. The epitomist, in fact, has the artistic temperament as well 
as the pious aim of edification ; on both grounds he is naturally careless of the exact accuracy which 
an historian pursues, and satisfied if he can produce his effects in a picturesque manner. The relative 
position of the two Maccabaean books may be, therefore, summed up in Wellhausen’s verdict 
(Geschichte*, p. 246): ‘ Niese’s criticism of the two Maccabean books has taught me a great deal, but 
it has not convinced me that the second book is older than the first and that it deserves preference. 
... We must not indeed look at everything through the spectacles of the first book. Nevertheless 
we have no alternative but to make it our basis.’ 


$2. MSS. AND VERSIONS, 


Second 3 Maccabees (Μακκαβαίων B, Machabaeorum liber secundus), like 1 Maccabees, is preserved 
in A and V, as well as in a number of minuscules. Probably owing to the influence of Athanasius, 
who objected to the Maccabaean books, it was omitted from the Ethiopic version (Rahlfs, ZA7TW, 
1908, pp. 63-4). The Syriac version is paraphrastic and of less value than in the case of 1 Maccabees. | 
On the other hand, in addition to the pre-Hieronymian Old Latin or Vulgate version, there is a 
version reproduced in Codex Ambrosianus E 76 inf. (ep. A. Peyron’s Ciceronis orationum pro Scauro, 
pro Tullio et in Clodium fragmenta inedita, 1824, pp. 73-117), and yet another in Codex Complutensis 
(cp. 5. Berger’s Notices et Extraits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1895, pp. 147-52). Four fragments 
(iv. 39-44, 46-v. 2, ν. 3-14, X. 12-26, x. 27-xi. I) recently published by Mercati (Revue Bzblique, 
1902, 184-211, ‘Frammenti Urbinati d’ un’ antica versione latina del libro 11 de’ Maccabei editi ed 
illustrati’) seem to be connected with the Peyron-text; iii. 13-iv. 4 and iv. 10-14, which also occur in 
a fragmentary Breslau MS. (eighth or ninth century), are now published by W. Molsdorf in ZATW 
(1904, pp. 240-50). It is thus from the Latin versions, as representing varied types, that most help 
is to be gained in the determination of the text. Still, the extant Greek text has been so badly 
preserved at certain points, that neither the aid of the versions nor of conjecture is sufficient to yield 
any sure confidence that we can have a text before us which approximates to the original. 


§ 3. DATE. . 


The date of the epitome, and inferentially of Jason, cannot be fixed except within approximate 
limits. It has indeed been argued by Niese (see below) that, as i. 1-ii. 18 represent a composition 
of the author in 125-124 B.C. (i. 7, 10a), this will date the entire epitome. But the integrity of 
the introductory section must be abandoned (see below) ; i. 10a only dates (or professes to date) the 
particular letter to which it is appended; and, even on Niese’s showing, the loose connexion between 
the introduction and ii. 19 f. would invalidate any argument from the date of the former to that of 
the latter. Furthermore, even supposing that 1 Macc. xvi. 23-4 formed part of the original work, 
these verses do not necessarily presuppose a date subsequent to the death of Hyrcanus (cp. Torrey 
in Ency. Bib. 2859 f., as against Niese on the one hand and Destinon, Wellhausen, and Abrahams 
on the other), so that 1 Maccabees need not be assigned to a period (after 104 B.C.) subsequent 
to the supposed date of the epitome (when the latter, or its source, is placed shortly after the last 
event which it records). The utmost that can be said, with any degree of certainty, as opposed to 
Niese on the one hand and to Willrich (¥udazca, 1900, pp. 131 f.) on the other, is that the terminus 
ad quem is fixed by the use of 2 Maccabees not only in Fourth Maccabees and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (especially xi. 35 f.) but in Philo (guod omnis probus liber, § 13), while the terminus a quo 
for its source is 161 B.C., the date of Nicanor’s defeat by Judas (xv. 1-36)—although, if xv. 36 is an 


* «The Pharisaic author of 2 Maccabees may scatter angel appearances and surprising wonders over his romantic 
work, But the pious contemporaries . . . of the Maccabean brethren were content with the providential wonders of 
history’ (Cheyne, Origin of Psalter, 344f.). 

ὁ The first occurrence of the title is in Eus. Praep, Euangel. viii. 9 ἡ δευτέρα τῶν Μακκαβαίων. 
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allusion to the book of Esther (ix. 21), the source of the epitome can hardly have been written earlier 
than c. 130 B.C., while the epitome itself must be later than 125 B.C. Jason’s work may be dated, 
therefore, roughly after 130 B.C.; the epitome probably falls not later than the first half of the first 
century B.C. The internal evidence, as compared with that of 1 Maccabees, offers remarkably few 
reliable clues to its distance from the period of its subject. The predilection for the supernatural in 
the shape of apparitions (ἐπιφάνειαι, ii. 21), prodigies, and visions, vouchsafed from heaven to its 
favourites in need, is neither unexampled in Greek historians—indeed the apparition of the two 
youths (iii. 6 f.) recalls the cult of the Dioscuri—nor is it necessarily any proof of late composition. 
Legends spring up early on such soil, especially at some distance from the scene, and popular tales 
of the miraculous (so far as they go back to the sources) may be contemporaneous in the main with 
the events which they embellish (cp. Niese, pp. 34f.). But the matter-of-fact air which pervades 
1 Maccabees, in spite of its tendencies and omissions, invests it with superiority as an historical docu- 
ment to 2 Maccabees, and superiority here is practically equivalent to priority. 

There is no obvious reason for conjecturing (so e.g. Kosters recently) that the latter is 
deliberately and primarily an attack on the former, although there is perhaps as little for sus- 
pecting that the epitomist (not Jason) was not familiar with the earlier document. In any case, 
he had a fine, if uncritical, enthusiasm for the heroes (private as well as public) and the principles 
of the Maccabaean rising; more specifically, as his pages prove, he was an Alexandrian Jew, a 
rhetorical adherent of the Pharisees, who wrote, probably during the third or fourth generation 
‘afterwards, in order to foster reverence for the temple in Jerusalem and also strictness in the 
observance of the Maccabaean festivals as a bond of union between the Jews of Palestine and Egypt. 
If the anti-Hasmonean bias of the book is emphasized, a more precise terminus a quo for its com- 
position might be found ¢. 106 B.C., when the Pharisees broke with the Hasmoneans (so Hochfeld). 
But this is not inevitable; 2 Maccabees might have been compiled shortly before that date, under 
stress of the growing antagonism, as naturally as after it. 


ᾧ 4. INTEGRITY AND COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE TEXT. 


2 Maccabees, says Luther in his brief preface, appears to be ‘zusammen geflickt aus vielen 
biichern’. This is evident (a) in i. 1-ii. 18, where some critics, like Gratz (‘Das Sendschreiben 
der Palastiner an die agyptisch-judadischen Gemeinden wegen der Feier der Tempelweihe’, in 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wiss. des Fudentums, 1877, pp. 1-16, 49-72), N. Briill (‘Das 
Sendschreiben der Palastiner an die Alexandriner’, in $akhrbiicher fiir jiidische Geschichte und 
Literatur, 1887, pp. 30-40), and B. Niese (op. cit. pp. τὸ f.), have contended that there is only one 
letter, opening properly at i. ro after the introductory preface of i. 1-9, while others, e.g. Bruston 
(Zettschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft, i890, pp. 110 f.), Willrich (Fuden und Griechen vor der 
makkab. Erhebung, 1895, pp. 76 £.),and Laqueur (of. cz¢. pp. 52 f.), have detected no fewer than three 
{in 1. 1-7 a, 7 b-Ioa, 10b-ii. 18); the majority, however, rightly distinguish only two, in i, 1--Ἰὸ ἃ 
and i. τὸ b-ii. 18, although opinion is still seriously divided upon the precise extent, date, and trust- 
worthiness of both (cp. generally the older pamphlets by F. Schliinkes: Epistulae quae secundo 
Machabacorum libro cap. 7. vv 1-9 legitur explicatio, 1844, Difficiliorum epistulae quae 77 Mach. 7. 
io ad 7]. 18 legitur locorum explicatio, 1847, with Kosters’ essay in Theol. Tijdschrift, 1898, 
68 f., C. Torrey’s article in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestam. Wissenschaft, 1900, pp. 225-42, and 
H. Herkenne’s full monograph, in Bardenhewer’s Biblische Studien, viii. 4,0n Die Briefe zu Beginn 
des Zweiten Makkabierbuches, 1904). It is fair to start from the likelihood that, just as in xi. 21, 
33, 38, the date of the first letter is placed at the end (i. 10a). The date in ver. 6 (i. 6. 144-143 B.C.) 
refers to a previous communication, to which the writer (or editor) awkwardly refers in order to lend 
verisimilitude to his present production as one item of a correspondence between the Palestinian 
and Egyptian Jews. The date assigned to this later epistle is 124 B.C. Those who join i. 10a to 
the following letter are involved in the double awkwardness not only of beginning the letter with 
the date but of placing a full stop after ὑμῖν ἴῃ i. 7 (so Torrey), or else (cp. Ὁ. M. Sluys, De Maccha- 
bacorum libris I et IT quaestiones, 1904, pp. 1-79) of taking i. 2-6 as an interpolation. The second 
letter apparently comes from a different source; it is undated, except generally after the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and the writers precede the receivers in the address (i. 10 b,c). But the object 
is the same (i. 18a, ii. 16f. = i. 9)—to bring out the historical and religious significance of the 
Maccabaean feast of the Hanukka. Both epistles, as they stand, are specimens of the Alexandrian 
epistolography which was fond of producing such documents for purpose of edification. At the 
same time, the language of i. 18a (μέλλοντες ἄγειν κτλ) and of ii. τό (μέλλοντες οὖν ἄγειν κτλ) is 


1 So e.g. Montet (Zssad sur les Origines des Partis Saducéen et Pharisien, 1883, pp. 13 f.). 
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a watermark of interpolation, the intervening paragraphs being a legendary insertion based on the 
tradition of x. 3 and perhaps on Epist. Jerem. 4-6. The retrospective allusion to Judas in ii. 14 is 
incompatible with the position assigned him in i. 10b, but it fits in with the aim of setting Judas 
within the great succession of Moses, Solomon, Jeremiah, and Nehemiah; he ranks with Nehemiah 
as a collector of the sacred scriptures, and with the others as a transmitter of the holy fire which 
was essential to the sacrifices of the temple. 

Whether authentic or not, these letters did not belong to the Jason-source, as the position of . 
the preface (ii. 19-32) and the discrepancy between the two accounts of the death of Antiochus 
(i. 12 f. and ix. 1 f.) are enough to show, but there is scarcely sufficient evidence to indicate decisively 
whether both came from the same pen, and if so, whether it was the pen of the epitomist or of 
another. As the insertion (i. 18 b-ii. 15) is in all likelihood his own work, the two letters which 
form the framework may have been found by him in some other source and prefixed to his 
abridgement proper, instead of being placed chronologically in the narrative. It is a further question 
whether he translated one (the second, according to Ewald’s History of the ews, Eng. Tr. v, pp. 467 f.; 
the first, according to Schliinkes) or both (so e.g. Gratz, Briill, and Torrey) from the original Hebrew 
(Aramaic). Upon the whole, it seems difficult to give a satisfactory answer in the negative, with 
any positive evidence, to such a query, although the rest of the book was undoubtedly written in 
Greek (‘Machabaeorum . . . secundus Graecus est; quod ex ipsa quoque φράσει probari potest’, 
Jerome’s Prologus Galeatus). 

(ὁ) This opens up the intricate problem of the sources which lay before the epitomist. Without 
refusing to deny that he had access to a Jason-source, we may conjecture that not only in i. 1~ii. 18 
but in the body of the epitome (e.g. x. 32 f. and xii. 2 f.) he occasionally employed traditions and 
even documents from other quarters,’ e.g. (i. 10) from the famous Alexandrian Jew Aristobulus 
(cp. Schiirer’s Geschichte, iii, pp. 512f.). The conjecture, however, cannot be worked out with any 
approach to definiteness. Biichler, in his important Die Tobiaden u. die Oniaden tm II Makkabéer- 
buche, &c. (1899), pp. 277 f., 396-8, and Laqueur (of. cit. pp. 72-87) have recently elaborated precise 
theories of the use made respectively of Jason and of a supposed second source, involving frequent 
transpositions of material. The patent variations of style may lend some colour to the hypothesis 
that Jason is specially employed e.g. in viii. 1 f, and that throughout the writer is often an in- 
terpolator (e.g. in iii—v, cf. Bichler, pp. 277 f.) as well as an epitomizer. But as the available data 
(even e.g. in iv. 5—6 and viii. 20) are purely internal, they seldom enable us to check such theories, 
and the possibility—amounting to a probability—that Jason’s large work already contained a variety 
of oral traditions counterbalances any attempt to run literary analysis into a confident scheme of 
results. Unfortunately we possess no independent clue to the character and scope of Jason’s 
treatise. While the second book of τὰ Μακκαβαϊκά is an abridgement, it is not on the same footing 
as e.g. the periochae of the lost books of Livy. 2 Maccabees is neither a bare synopsis nor the 
summary of a summary; it is a literary composition, whose materials were selected from the 
. ofiginal work of Jason. The latter’s work has not survived, however, and even his personality is in 
dispute. He has been precariously identified (Herzfeld: Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1855, 445 f.) 
with the Jason of 1 Macc. viii. 17 (= the Judas? of 2 Macc. i. 10, ii. 14), and even more arbitrarily 
his Jewish nature has been denied (Sluys, of. cit. pp. 74). The name (lacwy Kvupnvatos) has been 
found in an Egyptian temple of Thothmes III (cp. Sayce in Revue des études grecgues, 1894, Ὁ. 297), 
apparently dating from the third century B.C., but, while this does not necessarily tell against a Jew, 
the individual need not, on the other hand, be the author of the epitomist’s source. His connexion 
with Cyrene would suggest a more accurate knowledge of Palestinian sites and affairs than the 
epitome reveals ; its references to the latter are less reliable than in the case of the Syrian realm. 


§ 5. AUTHORSHIP. 


While the relation of the book to 1 Maccabees resembles on the whole that of the books 
of Chronicles to the books of Kings, in so far as a definitely religious pragmatism controls the 
epitomist, the affinities of the latter are with the Pharisaic type of Jewish piety. He lays emphasis 
e.g. upon legal praxis, the divine providence, recompense, the temple cultus, the sabbath, angels, 
and the resurrection. The last-named feature is bound up with the martyr-stories (cpp. vi—vii) 
which have floated the book into wide popularity throughout Christianity as well as throughout 
Judaism. They are told with a detailed ghastliness which jars on modern taste. Probably ‘the 


? It is impossible to ascertain whether an extra-Biblical touch like viii. 19 f. was due to the author or to Jason. 
3 Attempts have often been made to identify this Judas not with Judas Maccabaeus but with some other Judas 
(so e.g. Ewald and Niese), or to emend the text into τῶν Ἰουδαίων or Ἰουδαίας (Syr., so e.g. Torrey), or Ἰούδας 
᾿Αριστόβουλος *Ovia (Sluys), but in vain (cp. Grimm 36-7, Herkenne 65). 
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stories had already clothed themselves for the writer in a halo of legend, and he tricks them out in 
that poor rhetoric, that stifled literary jargon, which was the curse of third-rate authors in the 
Hellenistic world ; but if you can penetrate through this repellent medium, you can still touch an 
anguish that was once real and quivering’ (E. Bevan, Ferusalem under the High Priests, 1904, 
p- 83). The anonymous author belongs to Alexandrian rather than to Palestinian Judaism, but 
beyond this general inference it is not possible to pass with any confidence to theories, for example, 
like the ingenious but unconvincing guess of Biichler (of. cz¢. pp. 396 f.), that the author or final 
editor was a Hellenistic Jew who reversed the polemic of the original (written by a Samaritan in 
Egypt) against the temple in Jerusalem. 


§ 6. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE. 


(a) The use of 2 Maccabees in Philo’ and in 4 Maccabees (see above, § 3) is clearer than the 
evidence for Josephus’ acquaintance with it; none of the latter’s relevant passages (Antig. XII. v. 3 
= 2 Macc. ἵν. τ ἢ, XII.v. 5 = 2 Mace vi. 2, XIL.ix.7 = 2 Macc. xiii. 3-8, ΧΙ]. x. 1 = 2 Macc. xiv. 1) 
makes such a conjecture necessary. More is to be said for the hypothesis that the epitome is 
echoed in the Assumptio Mosis (cp. v. 1-4 = 2 Macc. iv. 11 f., v. 8, &c.; viii. 3 f. = 2 Macc. vi. 4 f,, 
11, 28, &c.; ix. rf.= 2 Macc. vi. 18f.; ix. 6=2 Macc. vi. τι, vii. 2, x. 6, &c.). The edifying 
narratives of the martyrs in especial led to haggadic developments in Jewish literature (cp. Zunz, 
Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Fuden, pp. 130 f.), and also (6) in early Christianity where the 
Maccabaean martyrs were eventually canonized? and accorded a yearly festival (August Ist) in the 
Greek and Latin churches (cp. Maas in Moxatsschrift fiir Geschichte τι. Wiss. des Fudenthums, 1900, 
pp. 145-56). This tallies with the early and widespread diffusion of the book, from the period of 
the epistle to the Hebrews down to Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Origen, Chrysostom, and 
Jerome. Portions of it are read in the Roman Breviary (for October). 


$7. THEOLOGY. 


The later popularity of 2 Maccabees is due as much to the support found in it by the Roman 
Church for dogmas like prayers for the dead (xii. 43, 45) and the intercession of the saints 
(xv. 11-16) as to the martyr-stories or the miraculous and legendary incidents (ἐπιφάνειαι). Otherwise,’ 
the theological ideas resemble those of the Pharisaic school during the latter half of the second 
century B.C. The doctrine of retribution and chastening is naturally worked out with particular 
care (vi. 12-17). The worst punishment is to be left severely alone by God, as is the case with 
pagan nations ; the Jews, on the contrary, are chastened and thus prevented from lapsing into the 
excesses of sin which draw down upon their neighbours (individuals as well as nations) the shattering 
penalties of God even in this life (cp. e.g. iv. 38, v. 9-10, ix. 5-6, xiii. 4f, xv. 32f.). The sufferings 
of the martyrs, again, although due to the sins of their nation, avail to expiate God’s just anger 
(vii. 33-8) on their fellows. After death, only the righteous rise, and rise with their bodies (vii. 11, 
22 f., xiv. 46) to life eternal, i.e. apparently to participation in the messianic kingdom (vii. 29, 33, 37, 
xiv. 15) on earth. The similarity of this conception to that of Eth. En. lxxxiii—xc, where the scene 
of the messianic kingdom is also on earth, suggests that 2 Maccabees, in its eschatological outlook 
at this point, ‘belongs essentially to the second century’ (R. H. Charles, Eschatology, 1899, p. 230). 
The outlook on the future, as might be expected from the nature of the subject, has nothing of the 
catholic hope which dominated the best of the O.T. prophets. 


§ 8. SPECIAL LITERATURE. 


In addition to essays and monographs already cited: (a) critical editions of text in editions of LXX by Holmes 
and Parsons (Vetus Testamentum Graece, ν, 1827), Fritzsche (Librz Apocryphi Vet. Testam. Graece, 1871), 
Tischendorf (Vet. Test. Graece, 6th ed., 1880), and H. B. Swete (Zhe Old Testament in Greek, iii, 1894); 
(ὁ) annotated editions by Grotius (Aznotationes in Vet. Testamentum, 1644), Grimm (Kuragefasstes exeget. Handbuch 
su den Apocryphen des AT, 1857), Keil (Leipzig, 1857), Reuss (La Bid/e, vii, 1879), E. C. Bissell (The Apocrypha of 
the O.T., 1880, New York, pp. 550-614), W. R. Churton (Caxon. and Uncan. Scriptures, pp. 481 f.), Rawlinson 
(Speaker's Comm., 1888, London), Kamphausen (Kautzsch’s Afokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen des AT, 1901), and 
Knabenbauer (in Cursus sacr. 5. Comment, in Vet. Test., 1908); (c) general literature, Westcott in Smith’s Dict. of 
ible (ii. 174-8), Welte in Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlexicon (viii. 418-22), André’s Les Apocryphes de ? Ancien 
Testament (Florence, 1903, pp. 86-115), Schiirer’s Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes* (iii, 1909, pp. 482-9), Fairweather 
in Hastings’ Dict. of Bible (iii. 189-92), Torrey in Encycl. Biblica (2869-79), C. F. Kent in Jsrael’s Historical and 
Biographical Narratives (pp. 38 f., 387 f.), Bertholet in Budde’s Geschichte d. althebritischen Literatur (pp. 345-50), 
and F. Bechtel in Catholic Encyclopaedia (ix. 497-8). 


1 Cp. Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 36-9. 

2 Cp. the Acts of the Christian Felicitas and her Seven Sons, a variation of the same theme. The scene of the 
Maccabaean martyrdom was transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch, where a basilica was erected in their honour. 

8 The book’s angelology is allied to a belief in dreams (xv. 11). ᾿ 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF MACCABEES 


J. 1-loa,. First document. 


1x To the brethren, the Jews in Egypt, greeting. The brethren, the Jews in Jerusalem and 
2 throughout the land of Judaea, wish you perfect peace; yea, may God do good unto you, and 
3 remember his covenant with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, his faithful servants; may he give you 
4 all a heart to worship him and do his pleasure with hearty courage and a willing soul; may he give 
5 you.an open heart for his law and for his statutes, and make peace, and hearken to your supplica- 
6 tions; may he be reconciled to you, and not forsake you in time of evil. Such, then, are our 
7 prayers for you in this place. In the reign of Demetrius, in the hundred threescore and ninth year, 
we the Jews have already written unto you in the extreme tribulation that came upon us during 
these years, from the time that Jason and his company revolted from the holy land and the kingdom, 

8 setting the porch on fire and shedding innocent blood: but we besought the Lord, and were heard ; 
we offered sacrifice and made the meal offering, we lighted the lamps, and set forth the shewbread. 


9,10 See that ye keep the days of the feast of tabernacles in the month Chislev. Written in the hundred 
fourscore and eighth year. ; 


I. rob—II. 18. Second document. 


They that are in Jerusalem and they that are in Judaea and the senate and Judas, unto 
Aristobulus, king Ptolemy’s teacher, who is also of the stock of the anointed priests, and unto the 

11 Jews that are in Egypt, send greeting and health. Having been saved by God out of great perils, 
12 we render great thanks, as befits us to thank One who arrayeth himself against a king. For He 
13 flung away into Persia those who had arrayed themselves against the holy city. For when the leader 
arrived, with a force that seemed irresistible, they were cut to pieces in the temple of Nanaea by 
14 the treachery of Nanaea’s priests. Antiochus, on the pretext of marrying her, came into the place, 
he and his Friends who were with him, that they might take a great part of the treasures by way 
15 of dowry; but when the priests of the Nanaeon had set the treasures forth, and he had passed 
with a small company inside the wall of the precincts, they shut to the temple when Antiochus had 
16 entered: then opening the secret door in the panelled ceiling, they threw stones and struck down 
17 the leader, and hewing the company in pieces threw their heads to those who were outside. Blessed 
18 for all things be our God who gave the impious doers for a prey. Whereas we are now about to 
celebrate the purification of the temple in the month Chislev, on the five and twentieth day, we 


I. 7. already written, i.e. referring to some previous communication. The alternative (see /wtrod. ὃ 4) is to 
take the perfect (γεγράφαμεν) in the sense of the epistolary aorist (ἐγράψαμεν, ii. 16), and render: we wre, as if the 
context dated the present letter. 

extreme tribulation (ἐν τῇ θλίψει καὶ ἐν τῇ ἀκμῇ), i.e. that under Demetrius (see 1 Macc. xi. 53). The hendiadys 
of the exaggeration is too obvious to justify Herkenne’s (pp. 42-4) conjecture of ἀλκῇ (= warlike attack) for ἀκμῇ 
(ep. iv. 13). : 

the kingdom, i.e. the theocracy; Jason’s apostasy is.described in iv. 13 f The following words are a loose 
summary of the outrages subsequent to Jason’s movement, and of the restoration under Judas (1 Macc. iv. 38, 50 f.). 

9. see that ye keep: i.e. in Egypt, as we do in the Holy Land; or, by sending representatives to Jerusalem. The 
Maccabaean festival of the temple’s reconsecration was called either τὰ ἐγκαίνια (cp. John x. 22) or 9 σκηνοπηγία (John 
vii. 2) τοῦ Χασελεύ, being celebrated for the same time and almost on the same lines (cp. 2 Macc. x. 6-7) as the feast 
of tabernacles, only during Chislev (December) instead of during Tisri (October). 

11. arrayeth himself. Reading, with Bruston and Herkenne, παρατασσομένῳ (cp. Zech. xiv. 3, LXX) for παρατασσό- 
μενοι. 

13. in the temple of Nanaea. i.e. the temple in Elymais of Artemis or Aphrodité (cp. Polyb. xxxi. 2; Josephus, 
a XII. ix. 1, and Appian. Syv. 66) as identified with the Persian goddess Anaea (Anaitis), or of the Babylonian 

ana. 

14. take ... by way of dowry. For this diplomatic trick see Seneca’s Orvat. Suas. 1, where Antony agrees to 
marry Athené at Athens for a dowry of a thousand talents. Antiochus is said to have tried a similar device at 
Hierapolis in Syria. 

17. gave the impious doers for a prey. In 187 B.c. Antiochus III lost his life in an attempt to plunder a shrine 
of Bel in the Elymaean hills, and Antiochus VII (Sidetes) perished, in 129 B.C., in battle against the Parthians ; 
ἡσσώμενος ἑαυτὸν ἔκτεινεν (Appian. Syr. 68). The writer of the letter may have been so barren in imagination as to 
have embellished the death of this king (so recently Torrey and Niese) with legendary traits drawn from the fate of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, but it is the latter who is (erroneously) meant. 
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1 MACCABEES 1. 18—2. 4 


deem it our duty to inform you, that you too may keep the feast of tabernacles.—Now (concerning) 
the fire, on the occasion of Nehemiah offering sacrifices, after he had built both the temple and the 
rg altar (, you must know that) when our fathers were to be led into the land of Persia, the godly priests 
of that time took some of the fire of the altar, and hid it secretly in the hollow of a sort of empty 
20 cistern, wherein they made it sure, so that the place was unknown to all men. Well, after many 
years, when it pleased God, Nehemiah was sent on a mission by the king of Persia, and he sent in 
quest of the fire the descendants of the priests who had hid it. When they announced that they had 
21 found no fire, but thick liquid, he commanded them to draw out some and bring it to him: and when 
the sacrifices had been duly placed (on the altar), Nehemiah commanded the priests to sprinkle the 
22 liquid both on the wood and on the sacrifices. When this was done, after some time had elapsed 
and the sun, formerly hidden in clouds, had shone out, there was kindled a great blaze, so that all 
23 men marvelled. And the priests offered prayer, while the sacrifice was being consumed,—priests 
24 and all, Jonathan leading and the rest saying it after him, as did Nehemiah. The following was the 
prayer: O Lord, Lord God, the creator of all things, who art terrible and strong and righteous and 
25 merciful, who alone art King and gracious, who alone suppliest every need, who alone art righteous 
and almighty and eternal, thou that savest Israel out of all evil, who madest the fathers thine elect, 
26 and didst sanctify them: accept this sacrifice for all thy people Israel, guard thine own Portion, 
27 and consecrate it. Gather together our dispersion, set at liberty them that are in bondage among 
the heathen, look upon them that are despised and abhorred, and let the heathen know that thou 
29 art our God. Torment them that oppress us and in arrogancy shamefully treat us. Plant thy 
31 people in thy holy place, even as Moses said. Then the priests sang the hymns. Now as soon as 
the sacrifice was consumed, Nehemiah ordered the rest of the liquid to be poured on large stones. 
32 And when this was done, a flame was kindled ; but, when the light from the altar shone over against 
33 it, it was extinguished. And when the matter became known, and it was told the king of the 
Persians, that, in the place where the captive priests had hid the fire, there had appeared the liquid with 
34 which Nehemiah and his company purified the sacrifice, then the king, after verifying the matter, 
35 had the place made a sacred enclosure. And the king exchanged gifts with those in his favour. 


36 Nehemiah and: his company called this thing Nephthar, which is by interpretation, Cleansing ; but 
most people call it Nephthai. 


2: It is also found in the records, that Jeremiah the prophet commanded them that were carried 


2 away to take some of the fire, as has been already noted: and how that the prophet charged them 
that were carried away, after giving them the law, that they should not forget the statutes of the 
Lord, neither be led astray in their minds, when they saw images of gold and silver, and the adorn- 

3 ment thereof. And with other such words exhorted he them, that the law should not depart from 

4 their heart. This also was in the writing, that the prophet, being warned by God, commanded the 
tabernacle and ark to accompany him, and that he went away to the mountain which Moses had 


18. the feast of tabernacles. Several critics (from Schliinkes and Grimm to Kosters and Kamphausen) supply 
τὰς ἡμέρας before τῆς σκηνοπηγίας, while Herkenne adds rd. Something like τοῦ dvevpebévros or δοθέντος or φανέντος is 
usually supposed, also, to have dropped out after πυρός. But if (as the Syriac version suggests) περί is read for καί, 
the text may be rendered as above (so Torrey). Here the long interpolation (i. 18 b-ii. 15) begins. 
built. The wv. 2. οἰκονομήσας (125, so Herkenne) for οἰκοδομήσας is an attempt to get rid of the unhistorical state- 
ment about Nehemiah, whose prestige is exaggerated in another direction in ii. 13. 
20. announced. The meaningless ἡμῖν (¢o ws) between διεσάφησαν and μή is rightly omitted by Rawlinson (with 64, 


93, Syv.) as the result of dittography (ησαν repeated from διεσάφησαν and then amended into ἡμῖν). 
26. thine own Portion. Deut. xxxii. 9. 


29. Cp. Baruch ii. 28-35. ; 

31. to be poured on. This involves the reading of καταχεῖν (A, vg.) for κατέχειν or κατασχεῖν, and either the addition 
of ἐπί (or εἰς) before λίθους or the construction of καταχεῖν with a double accusative, but there is no more satisfactory 
explanation of a corrupt and obscure passage. 


33-5. The writer appeals to the testimony of the pagan monarch, whose respectful attitude to the phenomenon of 
the fire—as befitted a Persian—adds glory to this Jewish portent. 

35. exchanged gifts, &c. Reading, with V, ἐχαρίζετο after ois—a naive Oriental method of expressing pleasure at 
some happy occurrence (cp. Esth. ix. 19, 22; Apoc. John xi. 10). 

36. Nephthai. An inflammable oil, like the modern naphtha, is in the writer’s mind, but the etymology of the word 
is beyond recovery. The writer equates N. with καθαρισμός, and this is the point of the legend, which connects the 
discovery of the fiery liquid with the purification of the temple (v.18). The least improbable line of explanation 
is that which connects the word with the Persian zaftar; naptar apanm was a Zend epithet for the sacred elemental 


water (avduzsur), which possessed purifying qualities (cp. Benfey and Stern’s Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger alter 
Volker, 1836, pp. 204 f.). 


II. 1. Legend had no scruple in transforming a prophet who was radically indifferent, if not hostile, to the ritual of 
the temple into a pious conservative (cp. further, xv. 14). : : 
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II MACCABEES 2. 5-3 


5 climbed to view the inheritance of God. On reaching it Jeremiah found a cavernous chamber, in 
which he placed the tabernacle, and the ark, and the altar of incense; and he made fast the door. 
6, 7 And some of his followers drew near in order to mark the road, but they could not find it. Now 
when Jeremiah came to know this, he blamed them, saying, Unknown shall the spot be until God 
8 gather the people again together, and mercy come ; then indeed shall the Lord disclose these things, 
and the glory of the Lord shall be seen, even the Cloud, as in the days of Moses it was visible, and 
g as when Solomon prayed that the Place might be consecrated with solemn splendour. It was also 
ro narrated how he, in his wisdom, sacrificed at the consecration and completion of the temple; as 
Moses prayed to the Lord, and fire descended from heaven to consume the sacrifice, so Solomon also 
tr prayed, and the fire descended and burned up the holocaust; [and Moses said, Because the sin 
12 offering had not been eaten, it was consumed in like manner with the rest ;] and Solomon kept the 
eight days. 
13. These things were narrated also in the archives or memoirs of Nehemiah; as well as how he 
founded a library and collected the books about the kings and the prophets, and the books of David, 
14 and letters of kings about sacred gifts. Even so did Judas collect for us all the writings which had 
15 been scattered owing to the outbreak of war. They are still with us. So, if you need them, send 
\ some messengers to fetch them for you. 
16 Seeing therefore that we are about to keep the purification, we write thus to you. You will do well, 
17 then, to keep the days (of the festival). Now God, who saved all his people, and restored to all the 
18 heritage, and the kingdom, and the priesthood, and the hallowing, even as he promised through the 
law,—in God have we hope, that he will speedily have mercy upon us, and gather us together from 
under the (wide) heaven to the holy place: for he did deliver us out of great evils, and did purify the 
place. 


II. 19-32. The preface of the epitomist. 


19 Now the things concerning Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers, and the purification of the great 
20 temple, and the dedication of the altar, and further the wars against Antiochus Epiphanes and 
21 Eupator his son, and the heavenly apparitions vouchsafed to those that vied with one another in 
manful deeds for the religion of the Jews—so that, in spite of their small numbers, they plundered 
22 the whole country, and routed the barbarian hordes, and regained the temple renowned all the world 
over, and freed the city, and restored the laws which were on the verge of abolition, since the Lord 
23 showed favour graciously to them: (all) this, recounted by Jason in five books, we will try to compress 
24 into asingle volume. For, in view of the flood of statistics and the difficulties presented by the mass 
25 οἱ material to those who desire to go into the narratives of the history, we have aimed at attracting 
those who are fond of reading, at smoothing the path for those who like to memorize their facts, and 
26 at being of some service to our readers in general. As for ourselves, we have not found this self- 
imposed task of abridging to be a light business. On the contrary, we have sweated and sat up late 
27 over it—just as there is no lack of work for any one who has to superintend a banquet and look after 
the interests of others. Still, to reap the gratitude of many, we will cheerfully undertake this 
28 toilsome labour; leaving the historian to investigate details, we will exert ourselves to prepare 
29 an epitome upon the usual lines. For as the masterbuilder of a new house has to look after 
the entire edifice, while the decorator who undertakes to inlay and paint it has only to look out 
30 what is suitable for embellishing the house, so, methinks, is it with us. To enter into details and 
31 general discussions and elaborate researches is the business of the original historian ; on the other 
hand, any one who simply recasts the material must be allowed to aim at conciseness of expression 
and to eschew any thoroughgoing treatment of the subject. 
32 Well now, let us begin the story. We have no more to add, by way of preface; for it is truly 
stupid to expatiate in introducing a history and then cut short the history itself. 


10. fire descended . . . sacrifice. A midrashic expansion of Lev. ix. 23-4. The Solomonic legend follows the 
midrash of 2 Chron. vii. I in preference to 1 Kings viii. 62 f, and a precedent for the Maccabaean ceremonial is 
artificially found in the tradition of 1 Kings viii. 66 (2 Chron. vii. 8). The origin of the incoherent touch in verse 11 
must have been also a midrashic paraphrase of Lev. x. 16 f. 

13. about sacred gifts, i.e. about presents made to the temple. A specimen is preserved in Ezra vii. 12f. The 
interest of 2 Maccabees in the temple comes out incidentally even in this allusion ; such letters are ranked alongside 
of the sacred scriptures in Nehemiah’s library. The next verse reflects the companion interest in the prestige of Judas 
Maccabaeus. : 

18. Cp. Exod. xix. 6; Deut. xxx. 1-10. 

21. plundered the whole country. In the sense in which Cromwell’s troops swept over England during the 
Civil War. 

27. superintend a banquet. For the duties of the ἀρχιτρίκλινος (?) see Sir. xxii. 1-2; John ii, 8-9. 

28. exert ourselves. Reading διαπονοῦντες for ἀτονοῦντες. 
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1 MACCABEES 8. 1-25 


Ill. 1-39. 776 miraculous discomfiture of Seleucus and Heliodorus in their attack 
upon the temple at Ferusalem, 


31 When the holy city was inhabited in unbroken peace, and the laws were kept right strictly, 

2 owing to the godliness of Onias the high-priest and his hatred of wickedness, it came to pass that 

even kings themselves did honour the Place and glorify the temple with the noblest presents ; 

3 so much so that Seleucus the king of Asia actually defrayed, out of his own revenues, all the expenses 

4 connected with the ritual of the sacrifices. But acertain Benjamite, Simon, who had been appointed 

8 warden of the temple, fell out with the high-priest over the management of the city-market. Unable 

to get the better of Onias, he betook himself to Apollonius of Tarsus, then governor of Coelesyria 

6 and Phoenicia, and informed him that the treasury in Jerusalem was full of such untold sums 

of money that the wealth of the funds was past counting; they did not belong, he said, to the 

7 accounts of the sacrifices, and they could be got into the hands of the king. So when Apollonius 

met the king, he informed him of the money which had been mentioned to him, and the king 

chose his chancellor, Heliodorus, and dispatched him with orders to carry out the removal of 

8 the aforesaid money. Heliodorus at once started on his journey, giving out that he intended to 

visit the cities of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, though his real object was to execute the king’s design. 

9 On reaching Jerusalem, where he was courteously welcomed by the high-priest and the city, he 

submitted the information which had been given him, and explained why he had come, inquiring 

ro further if this information was really true. The high-priest pointed out to him that there were 

11 deposits belonging to widows and orphans, besides monies belonging to Hyrcanus, the son of Tobias, 

a man of extremely high position (by no means what that impious Simon had alleged), and that in 

12 all there were four hundred talents of silver and two hundred of gold; it was utterly impossible, he 

added, that injury should be inflicted on those who had put their trust in the sacredness of the Place 

13 and in the majesty and inviolable sanctity of the temple, honoured over all the world. Heliodorus 

had his orders from the king, however, and he replied that in any case these monies must be 

confiscated for the king’s treasury. 

14. So, having appointed a day, he went in to superintend the investigation of the treasure. And 

15 there was no'small distress throughout the whole city. The priests, arrayed in their priestly robes, 

flung themselves before the altar,and called to heaven on him who had appointed the law regarding: 

16 deposits, beseeching him to preserve these treasures safe for the depositors. And no one could look 

at the mien of the high-priest without feeling a pang of heart. His countenance and changed colour 

17 betrayed the anguish of his soul. For terror and a shuddering of the body had come over the 

18 man, which plainly showed to the onlookers the grief that was at his heart. As for the people in 

the houses, they flocked out with a rush to join in common supplication that the Place should not be 

το dishonoured. The married women, girt under their breasts with sackcloth, thronged the streets, while 

the maidens who were kept in ward ran together, some to the porticoes, others to the walls, and 

20 others to look out at the windows; but all, stretching forth their hands toward heaven, made their 

21 solemn supplication. One could not but pity the populace all prostrate with one accord, and the 
anxiety of the high-priest in his sore distress. 

22 Meantime, however, as they were invoking the all-powerful Lord to keep the deposits safe and 

3, 24 sure for the depositors, Heliodorus proceeded to execute his orders. But when he and his guards 

had got as far as the front of the treasury, the Sovereign of spirits and of all authority prepared 

a great apparition, so that all who had presumed to enter were stricken with dismay at the power 

25 of God and fainted with sheer terror. For there appeared to them a horse with a terrible rider, and 


III. 4. warden of the temple. Whether this office corresponded to that of the ségan (or στρατηγὸς τοῦ ἱεροῦ) or of the 
γαζοφύλαξ (Josephus, Aztig. XX. iii. 11, &c.) depends largely on the meaning assigned to τῆς κατὰ τὴν πόλιν ἀγορανομίας 
(the v. 2 παρανομίας being an attempt to smooth out the difficulty). According to Biichler (04. cz¢. pp. 33 f.; cp. Bevan, 
House of Seleucus, ii. 163) Simon the Tobiad, as στρατηγός, was also ἀρχιερεύς in the sense that he exercised a certain 
political control of the temple affairs. This identification of Simon with the Simon of Josephus, Az¢iy. XII. iv. 10, is 
preferable to the alternative identification of Onias II (Azéig. XII. iv. 1-10) with the Onias of 2 Macc. iii (so e.g. Schlatter, 
Willrich, and Guthe in Ezcycl. Biblica, 3504f.). “ 

5. of Tarsus. Adopting Hort’s convincing conjecture of Θαρσέα for the Θρασαίου of the MSS. 

7. Heliodorus. Probably the Heliodorus of the Delian inscriptions (cp. Deissmann’s Bzble Studies, pp. 303-7). 
The payment of the annual instalment of the war indemnity to Rome was one of the causes which made the govern- 


ment press for money in any likely quarter. Simon’s information suggested a welcome and unexpected source of 
revenue. 


9. and. Inserting καὶ (V) after ἀρχιερέως. 
I He Hyrcanus, Perhaps the Jewish Alcibiades of Josephus, Azézg. XII. iv. 2-11, whom Wellhausen sees behind 
Zech. xi. 4-17. 
24. Sovereign of spirits. This is the same expression as Lord of spirits in 1 Enoch xxxvii. 2, &c. 
presumed to enter. The implied insolence (cp. v. 15) is described in 1 Macc. i. 21. In the following account, 
the first horseman (ver. 25) seems to belong to a different tradition from that of the other two (26f.). The latter do 
all the work. Similar traces of fusion occur in ix. 6 ff, as if the author had embroidered his source with outside matter. 
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II MACCABEES 8, 25—4. 12 


it was decked in magnificent trappings, and rushing fiercely forward it struck at Heliodorus with its 
26 forefeet. And the rider seemed to be armed with a golden panoply. Two youths also appeared 
before Heliodorus, remarkable for their strength, gloriously handsome, and splendidly arrayed, who 
247 stood by him on either side, and scourged him unceasingly, inflicting on him many sore stripes. He 
dropped suddenly to the ground, and thick darkness wrapped him round, but (his guards) caught him 
28 up and put him into a litter, and carried him away—carried him who had just entered the aforesaid 
treasury with a large retinue and all his guard, but who was now absolutely helpless—recognizing 
_ 20. Clearly the sovereign might of God. And so he had been laid prostrate, deprived of speech owing to 
30 God’s strong hand, bereft of all hope and succour. But the Jews blessed the Lord who had done 
marvellous honour to his own place; and the temple, which a little before had been full of terror and 
alarm, was filled with joy and gladness, thanks to the manifestation of the all-powerful Lord. 
31 Now some of Heliodorus’ intimate friends at once besought Onias to call upon the Most High, 
32 and so grant life to him, as he lay quite at the last gasp. The high-priest suspected that the king 
‘might imagine the Jews had perpetrated some foul play against Heliodorus, and he offered a sacrifice 
33 for the recovery of the man. But as the high-priest was offering the sacrifice of propitiation, the same 
young men appeared again to Heliodorus, arrayed in the same robes ; and they stood and said, Give 
Onias the high-priest hearty thanks, since it is for his sake that the Lord has granted thee thy life; 
34 and do thou, since thou hast been scourged from heaven, publish abroad to all men the sovereign 
35 majesty of God. And when they had spoken these words, they vanished out of sight. So Heliodorus 
offered sacrifice to the Lord and vowed very great vows to him who had preserved his life, and, after 
36 taking a friendly farewell of Onias, he returned with his army to the king, testifying to all men the 
37 deeds of the supreme God which he had witnessed with his own eyes. And when the king asked 
Heliodorus what sort of person would be suitable for another mission to Jerusalem, he said, If thou 
38 hast any enemy or conspirator against the state, send him thither, and thou shalt get him back well 
scourged—supposing he escapes with his life; for the Place is really haunted by some power of God. 
39 He who dwells in heaven above has his eye upon that Place and defends it, smiting and destroying 
those who approach it for ill ends. 


111. 40o—IV. 22. ILntrigues of Simon and Fason over the high-priesthood. 


40 Such was the history of Heliodorus and the preservation of the treasury. But the aforesaid 
4 x Simon, who had informed about the money and betrayed his country, proceeded to slander Onias, 
alleging that it was he who had maltreated Heliodorus and who had contrived the whole mischief. 

2 He dared to accuse of conspiracy the very man who had proved the benefactor of the city, and the 
guardian of his fellow-countrymen, and a zealot for the laws! And when the feud between them 

3 went to such a pitch that one of Simon’s trusted followers actually committed several murders, Onias, 
4 recognizing the danger of the contention, and observing that Apollonius, the son of Menestheus, as 
5 governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, was fanning Simon’s malice, betook himself to the king—not 
that he went about to accuse his fellow-citizens, but simply with a view to the good of all the people, 

6 both public and private; for he saw that, unless the king intervened and interested himself, it was 

impossible for the State to be at peace, nor would Simon abandon his insensate attempt. 

1 But when Seleucus died, and Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, succeeded to the kingdom, 
8 Jason the brother of Onias supplanted his brother in the high-priesthood, promising in a petition to 
9 the king three hundred and threescore talents of silver, besides eighty talents from another fund; in.. 
addition to which he undertook to pay a hundred and fifty more, if he was commissioned to set up 
1o a gymnasium and ephebeum and to register the Jerusalemites as citizens of Antioch. And when 
the king had given his assent, Jason at once exercised his influence in order to bring over his fellow- 

11 countrymen to Greek ways of life. Setting aside the royal ordinances of special favour to the Jews, 
obtained by John the father of Eupolemus who had gone as envoy to the Romans to secure their 
friendship and alliance, and seeking to overthrow the lawful modes of life, he introduced new customs 

12 forbidden by the law: he deliberately established a gymnasium under the citadel itself, and made 


28. recognizing. Reading ἐπεγνωκότες, with the majority of MSS., instead of ἐπεγνωκότα. 


IV. 4. Menestheus. Reading Μενεσθέως, Hort’s certain emendation of μαίνεσθαι ἕως or ὡς. Cp. ii. 21; Apollonius 
was naturally exasperated at the miscarriage of his little plot. 

7, 8. Jason... promising, &c. If Josephus is correct, however, the charge of simony is undeserved; Jason 
succeeded to his brother’s position, as Onias died leaving only an infant son (cp. Aztig. XII. v. 1). 

9. to register . . . as citizens of Antioch. The coveted title of ‘ Antiochenes’ (cp. Schiirer, Gesch. jiid. Volkes*, 
ii, 166-7), i.e. ‘loyalists’ (to the Seleucid dynasty and policy), carried with it certain privileges (cp. ver. 19). The 
cognate promise (ix. 15) to confer on the Jews the privileges of Athenian citizens is true to the Hellenistic and 
Athenian proclivities of Antiochus (Niese, pp. 29-30), who probably tried to atticize his Antiochene subjects. 

11. See 1 Macc. viii, 17-32. : 
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II MACCABEES 4. 13-35 
13 the noblest of the young men wear the petasus. And to such a height did the passion for Greek | 
fashions rise, and the influx of foreign customs, thanks to the surpassing impiety of that godless 
14 Jason—no high-priest he !—that the priests were no longer interested in the services of the altar, but 
despising the sanctuary, and neglecting the sacrifices, they hurried to take part in the unlawful 
15 displays held in the palaestra after the quoit-throwing had been announced—thus setting at naught 
16 what their fathers honoured and esteeming the glories of the Greeks above all else. Hence sore 
distress befell them; the very men for whose customs they were so keen and whom they desired 
17 to be like in every detail, became their foes and punished them. For it is no light matter to act 
impiously against the laws of God ; time will show that. 
18 Now games, held every five years, were being celebrated at Tyre, in the presence of the king, 
19 and the vile Jason sent sacred envoys who were citizens of Antioch to represent Jerusalem, with 
three hundred drachmas of silver for the sacrifice of Heracles. The very bearers, however, judged 
20 that the money ought not to be spent on a sacrifice, but devoted to some other purpose, and, thanks 
to them, it went to fit out the triremes. 
2t Now when Apollonius the son of Menestheus was sent to Egypt to attend the enthronement 
of king Ptolemy Philometor, Antiochus, on learning that the latter was ill-disposed to him, proceeded 
22 to take precautions for the security of his realm. Thus he visited Joppa, and travelled on to 
Jerusalem, where he had a splendid reception from Jason and the city, and was brought in with 
blazing torches and acclamation. Thereafter, he and his army marched down into Phoenicia. 


IV. 23-50. Jutrigues of Menelaus. 


23 Nowafter a space of three years Jason sent Menelaus, the aforesaid Simon’s brother, to convey the 
24 money to the king and to remind him of some matters which required attention. But Menelaus got 
into favour with the king, whom he extolled with an air of impressive authority, and secured the high- 
25 priesthood for himself, outbidding Jason by three hundred talents of silver. On receiving the royal 
mandate, he appeared in Jerusalem, possessed of no quality which entitled him to the high-priesthood, 
26 but with the passions of a cruel tyrant and the rage of a wild beast. So Jason, who had supplanted 
his brother, was,in turn supplanted by another man, and driven as a fugitive into the country of the 
27 Ammonites. Menelaus secured the position, but he failed to pay any of the money which he had 
28 promised to the king, although Sostratus the governor of the citadel demanded it. As the latter 
29 was responsible for collecting the revenue, the king summoned both men before him; Menelaus left 
his brother Lysimachus to act as his deputy in the high-priesthood, while Sostratus left (as his 
deputy) Crates, the viceroy of Cyprus. 
30 At this juncture, it came to pass that the citizens of Tarsus and Mallus raised an insurrection, 
31 because they were to be assigned as a present to Antiochis, the king’s mistress; so the king went 
off hurriedly (to Cilicia) to settle matters, leaving Andronicus, a man of high rank, to act as his 
32 deputy. Then Menelaus supposed he had got a favourable opportunity, so he presented Andronicus 
with some golden vessels which he had stolen from the temple ;—others he had already sold to Tyre 
33 and the surrounding cities. On ascertaining the truth of this, Onias sharply censured him, withdrawing 
34 for safety into the sanctuary of Daphne, close to Antioch. Whereupon Menelaus took Andronicus 
aside and exhorted him to kill Onias, So Andronicus went to Onias, gave him pledges by guile and 
also his right hand with oaths (of friendship),and persuaded him, despite his suspicions, to come out of 
35 the sanctuary. He then killed him at once, regardless of justice. This made not only the Jews but 


12. the petasus, i.e. a broad-brimmed felt hat, which, as the mark of Hermes, was the badge of the falaestra. 
The otiose ὑποτάσσων of V probably arose from dittography with the following ὑπὸ πέτασον. 

16. For this idea of the punishment fitting the crime see ver. 38 (= Herod. iii. 64), v. 9-10, viii. 33, ix. 6, xili. 8, 
xv. 32, Wisd. xi. 16, Test. Gad v. Io. 

18. The celebration of games, in imitation of the Olympic festival and the Panathenaea, was an important part of 
the Hellenizing policy (cp. vi. 7). For the garnes held by Alexander the Great at Tyre see Arrian ii. 24. 6, iii. 6. 1. 

20. thanks to them. Reading, with V, τῶν παρακομιζόντων, instead of τῶν παρόντων. 

21. Antiochus, on learning that the latter was ill-disposed, &c. Apollonius, the representative of Antiochus 
at the enthronement (πρωτοκλισία or πρωτοκλησία = the ἀνακλητήρια of Polybius xxviii. 12. 8, τὰ νομιζόμενα γίνεσθαι τοῖς 
βασιλεῦσιν ὅταν εἰς ἡλικίαν ἔλθωσιν) of the young Ptolemy, evidently reported to his master that a move was on foot to 
regain Coelesyria for Egypt. Antiochus took the initiative by concentrating his forces in Phoenicia. The writer, 
however, merely narrates the episode for the purpose of branding Jason’s servility. Inthe following episode (30-8), 
either he or his source must be assumed to have coloured and shaped the death of Onias from the story of prince 
Seleucus’ murder at the hands of Andronicus (so Willrich’s /wden und Griechen, pp. 86 f., 120f., and Wellhausen’s 
Geschichte’, pp. 243 f.), even though the murder of Onias is taken (as e.g. by Niese and Guthe) to be historical. 

29. deputy. In the semi-technical sense of διάδοχος, the Egyptian court-title (cp. ver. 31 and xiv. 26). As Cyprus 
belonged to the Ptolemies, Crates can only have been viceroy of the island during the later and brief occupation by 
Antiochus. The phrase is therefore proleptic. - 

34. pledges. Reading πίστεις (62, so Niese) for πεισθείς, with δεξιὰς θεὶς μεθ᾽ ὅρκων, and ἀπέκτεινεν (so Niese after 
vg. and 46) for παρέκλεισεν. τ: 
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I] MACCABEES 4. 36—5. 9 


36 many people of other nationalities indignant and angry over the unjust murder of the man. So 
when the king returned from the regions of Cilicia, the Jews of the capital (with the support of the 

37 Greeks who also detested the crime) complained to him about the illegal murder of Onias. Antiochus 
was heartily sorry about it, and was moved to pity and tears for the dead man’s sober and well- 

38 ordered life ; inflamed with passion, he at once had Andronicus stripped of his purple robe, and 
led, with rent under-garments, all round the city to the very spot where he had committed the 
outrage upon Onias; there he had the murderer dispatched, the Lord rendering to him the punish- 
ment he had deserved. 

39 Now when many acts of sacrilege had been committed in the city by Lysimachus, with the 
connivance of Menelaus, the report of these spread abroad throughout the country, till the people rose 
against Lysimachus; for by this time a large number of gold vessels had been sold in all directions. 

40 But when the people rose in a frenzy of rage, Lysimachus armed about three thousand men and 

‘took the offensive with a bold charge, led by a certain Auranus, a man well up in mad folly no less than 

41 in years. On realizing that Lysimachus was attacking them, however, some of the people caught 
up stones, others logs of wood, and some snatched handfuls of ashes that lay near, flinging them all 

42 pell-mell upon Lysimachus and his troops. In this way they wounded many, felled some to the 
ground, and routed the whole band, slaying the sacrilegious robber himself beside the treasury. 

43,44 In connexion with this affair, proceedings were taken against Menelaus, and when the king 

45 reached Tyre, three men sent by the senate laid their accusation before him. Menelaus felt that all 
was now over with him, but he promised a large sum of money to Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes, 

46 in order to get the king talked over. So Ptolemy took the king aside into a gallery, as though to 

47 get some fresh air, and induced him to change his mind, the result being that he acquitted Menelaus, 
who was responsible for all the trouble, and condemned to death the hapless trio, who would have 

48 been discharged as innocent, even had they pled before Scythians. This unjust punishment was 

49 inflicted instantly upon these spokesmen for Israel’s city and folk and sacred vessels; which moved 

50 some Tyrians, who hated the crime, to provide magnificent obsequies for them. Menelaus, however, 
still remained in power, thanks to the covetousness of the authorities, and, waxing more and more 
vicious, he proved a great plotter against his fellow-citizens. 


V. 1-27. Profanation of temple and oppression of Fews by Antiochus Epiphanes. 


21,2 Now about this time Antiochus made his second inroad into Egypt. And it so befell that 
throughout all the city of Jerusalem for almost forty days horsemen were seen charging in mid-air, 
3 wearing robes inwrought with gold, armed with lances, and arrayed in troops: swords flashing, 
squadrons of horse in array, assaults and charges repeated from one side and another, shields shaken, 
spears massed together, darts hurtling to and fro, the sheen of golden trappings, and corselets of all 
4 kinds. Which made all men pray that the apparition might betoken good. 
δ Now a false rumour got abroad that Antiochus had died. Whereupon Jason took not less 
than a thousand men, and made a sudden attack on the city; the troops stationed on the walls were 
6 routed, and, as the city was now practically captured, Menelaus took refuge in the citadel, while 
Jason proceeded to slaughter his fellow-citizens without mercy, reckless of the fact that to get any 
advantage over kinsfolk is the worst kind of disadvantage, and imagining to himself that he was winning 
7 trophies from foes and not from fellow-countrymen. He failed to secure the place of power, 
however ; and in the end he reaped only shame from his conspiracy, and had to pass over again as 
g a fugitive into the country of the Ammonites. As for the end of his wretched career—imprisoned 
under Aretas the Arabian prince, flying from city to city, pursued by all men, hated as an apostate 
from the laws, and loathed as a butcher of his country and his fellow-citizens, he was expelled into 
9 Egypt. He who had driven so many into exile, died himself in exile, crossing over to the Lace- 
daemonians, with the idea of finding shelter there among kinsfolk. He who had flung out many 


40. Auranus. The variant reading ‘ Tyrannus’ (Τυράννου, V; cp. Acts xix. 9) is more likely to have arisen from 
the uncommon Αὐράνου (A, 55, 74, 106) than vice versa. The latter, even when read as Atpavov, cannot mean 
‘homo in Auranitide’, which would be Αὐρανίτιος or Αὐρανιτίτης. Nor is there any connexion between this assassin’s 
name and Eleazar’s title of Avaran (Αὐαράν) or the ‘stabber’ (?) in 1 Macc. ii. 5. 


V. 8. imprisoned. Owing to the compressed style of this passage, which recapitulates generally the closing 
adventures of Jason, the conjectural reading ἐγκληθείς (= arraigned ; so read many editors from Luther and Grotius to 
Grimm), instead of ἐγκλεισθείς (cp. Nestle’s Sepiuaginta-Studien, iv, p. 22), is plausible, but the lack of connexion in 
the epitome here is enough to explain how Jason could be described as fleeing from city to city after being a prisoner. 
Probably ἔτυχεν goes with ἐγκλεισθείς (cp. iv. 32), and πέρας with κακῆς ἀναστροφῆς. The easier v. 2. ἔλαβεν (V) enables 
πέρας to be taken not in an absolute construction but in close connexion with the verb. 

9. kinsfolk. Cp. 1 Macc. xii.21; Josephus, Wars, i.26.1. On the origin of the legend see Biichler, of. ci¢., pp. 126 £. 
Ἢ. Winckler (Altorient. Forschungen, ii. 3. 565 f.) takes the Maccabaean references as editorial additions based on 
a misunderstanding of the original ΤΣ. 
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a corpse to lie unburied had none to mourn for him, nor had he a funeral of any kind or place in the 
11 sepulchre of his fathers. Now when tidings of what had happened reached the king, he thought 
12 Judaea was in revolt. He therefore started from Egypt in a fury, stormed the city, and commanded | 
his soldiers to cut down without mercy any one they met, and to slay those who sheltered in their 
13 houses. So there was a massacre of young and old, an extermination of boys, women, and children, 
14 a slaughter of virgins and infants. In the short space of three days eighty thousand were destroyed, 
15 forty thousand of them in close combat, and as many again were sold into slavery. Not content 
with this, he dared to enter the most holy temple on earth, under the guidance of Menelaus, who 
16 proved himself a traitor both to the laws and to his country; he laid polluted hands on the sacred 
vessels, and swept off with his profane hands what other kings had dedicated to enhance the glory and 
17 honour of the Place. Uplifted in spirit, Antiochus did not consider that it was on account of the sins 
of those who dwelt in the city that the Sovereign Lord was provoked to anger for a little while ; hence 
18 His indifference to the Place. Had they not been involved in so many sins, this fellow would have 
fared like Heliodorus, who was sent by king Seleucus to pry into the treasury—he would have been 
19 scourged as soon as he pressed forward, and turned back from his presumption. But the Lord did not 
20 choose the nation for the sake of the Place; he chose the Place for the sake of the nation. And so 
the Place, after partaking in the calamities that befell the nation, shared afterwards in its prosperity ; 
forsaken in the wrath of the Almighty, it was restored again in full glory when the great Sovereign 
became reconciled. - ᾿ 
21 Antiochus, then, carried off from the temple eighteen hundred talents and hurried away to 
Antioch, thinking in his arrogance to make the land navigable and the sea passable by ‘foot—so 
22 uplifted was he in heart. He also left governors behind him to ill-treat the Jewish people: at 
Jerusalem, Philip, a Phrygian by race, whose disposition was more barbarous than that of his 
23 master; at Gerizim, Andronicus; and, besides these, Menelaus, who lorded it worst of them all 
24 over the citizens. And in malice against the Jews he sent the Mysian commander Apollonius with an 
army of two and twenty thousand, under orders to slay all those that were of full age and to sell 
25 the women and the younger men. This fellow, on reaching Jerusalem, played the réle of a man of 
peace, waiting till the holy day of the sabbath; then, finding the Jews at rest from work, he com- 
26 manded his men to parade in arms, put to the sword all who came to see what was going on, and 
27 rushing into the city with the armed men killed great numbers. Judas Maccabaeus, however, with 
about nine others got away, and kept himself and his companions alive in the mountains, as wild 
beasts do, feeding on herbs, in order that they might not be polluted like the rest. 


VI. 1-31. Enforced Hellentzation of the Fews. 


6 1- Shortly after this the king sent an old Athenian to compel the Jews to depart from the laws 
2 of their fathers, and to cease living by the laws of God; further, the sanctuary in Jerusalem was to 
be polluted and ‘called after Zeus Olympius, while the sanctuary at Gerizim was also to be called 

3 after Zeus Xenius, in keeping with the hospitable character of the inhabitants. Now this proved a sore 
4 and altogether crushing visitation of evil. For the heathen filled the temple with riot and revelling, 
dallying with harlots and lying with women inside the sacred precincts, besides bringing in what 

5 was forbidden, while the altar was filled with abominable sacrifices which the law prohibited. And 
6a man could neither keep the sabbath, nor celebrate the feasts of the fathers, nor so much as 
7 confess himself to be a Jew. On the king’s birthday every month they were taken—bitter was the 
necessity—to share in the sacrifice, and when the festival of the Dionysia came round they were 

8 compelled to wear ivy wreaths for the procession in honour of Dionysus. On the suggestion of 
Ptolemy, an edict was also issued to the neighbouring Greek cities, ordering them to treat the Jews 
gin the same way and force them to share in the sacrifices, slaying any who refused to adopt 
το Greek ways. Thus any one could see the distressful state of affairs. Two women, for example, 
were brought up for having circumcised their children; they were paraded round the city, with 


23. And in malice against the Jews. Omitting (with V) πολίτας in ver. 23, and taking ἔχων... . ἀπεχθῆ with 
what follows (so Grimm, and R.V. margin). 

24. the Mysian commander. τὸν μυσάρχην may be either a derogatory epithet or an official title; probably it is 
both. The Mysians (Μυσοί, cp. Polyb. xxxi. 3. 3) formed a special division or guard in the Seleucid armies, and the 
unique formation Μυσάρχης means ‘commander of the Mysians’ (cp. Κυπριάρχης, xii. 2 = ὁ ἐπὶ τῶν Κυπρίων, for the 
form, though μυσιάρχης would mean ‘governor of Mysia’). But the ill-repute of the Mysians (Μυσῶν ἔσχατος, a 
scoundrel) suggested a play on the term, as if it meant ‘ detestable ringleader’. 

27. Cp. x. 6, Heb. xi. 37-8. 

VI. 2. Zeus Xenius. i.e. the protector of strangers or guests. 

7. the king’s birthday every month. For the monthly celebration of a royal birthday see the evidence from 
Egypt, Commagene, and Pergamum, collected by Schiirer in Preuschen’s Zedtschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft (1901), pp. 48-52. 
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II MACCABEES 6. 11—7. 5 


τι their babies hanging at their breasts, and then flung from the top of the wall. Some others, who 
had taken refuge in the adjoining caves in order to keep the seventh day secretly, were betrayed 
to Philip and all burnt together, since they scrupled to defend themselves, out of regard to the 
honour of that most solemn day. , , 
12 Now I beseech the readers of this book not to be discouraged by such calamities, but to reflect 
13 that our people were being punished by way of chastening and not for their destruction. For 
indeed it is a mark of great kindness when the impious are not let alone for a long time, but 
14 punished at once. In the case of other nations, the Sovereign Lord in his forbearance refrains from 
punishing them till they have filled up their sins to the full, but in our case he has deter- 
15 mined otherwise, that his vengeance may not fall on us in after-days when our sins have reached 
16 their height. Wherefore he never withdraweth his mercy from us; and though he chasteneth his 
17 own people with calamity, he forsaketh them not. So much by way of a reminder to ourselves ; 
after these few words we must come back to our story. 
18  Eleazar, one of the principal scribes, a man already well stricken in years and of a noble counten- 
19 ance, was compelled to eat swine’s flesh. But he, welcoming death with renown rather than life 
20 with pollution, advanced of his own accord to the instrument of torture, affording an example of 
how men should come forward who have the courage to put from them food which, even for the 
21 natural love of life, they dare not taste. Now those in charge of that forbidden sacrificial feast took 
the man aside, for the sake of old acquaintance, and privately urged him to bring some flesh of his 
own providing, such as he was lawfully allowed to use, and to pretend he was really eating of the 
22 sacrifice which the king had ordered, so that in this way he might escape death and be kindly treated 
23 for the sake of their old friendship. But he with a high resolve, worthy of his years and of the 
dignity of his descent and of his grey hair reached with honour and of his noble life from childhood 
and, still more, of the holy laws divinely ordained, spoke his mind accordingly, telling them to 
24 dispatch him to Hades at once. ‘It ill becomes our years to dissemble, said he, ‘and thus lead 
many younger persons to imagine that Eleazar in his ninetieth year has gone over to a heathenish 
25 religion. I should lead them astray by my dissimulation, for the mere sake of enjoying this brief 
26 and momentary life, and I should bring stain and foul disgrace on my own old age. Even were I for 
the moment to evade the punishment of men, I should not escape the hands of the Almighty in 
27 life or in death. Wherefore, by manfully parting with my life now, I will show myself worthy of my 
28 old age, and leave behind me a noble example to the young of how to die willingly and nobly 
29 on behalf of our reverend and holy laws. With these words he stepped forward at once to the 
instrument of torture, while those who a moment before had been friendly turned against him, 
30 deeming his language to be that of a sheer madman. Now, just as he was expiring under the 
strokes of torture, he groaned out, The Lord, who hath holy knowledge, understandeth that, 
although I might have been freed from death, I endure cruel pains in my body from scourging and 
31 suffer this gladly in my soul, because I fear him.’ Thus he too died, leaving his death as an 


example of nobility and a memorial of virtue, not only to the young but also to the great body of 
his nation. 


VIL. 1-42. Martyrdom of seven brothers and their mother. 


τ Italso came to pass that seven brothers and their mother were arrested and shamefully lashed 
with whips and scourges, by the king’s orders, that they might be forced to taste the abominable 

2 swine’s flesh. But one of them spoke up for the others and said, Why question us? What wouldst 

3 thou learn from us? We are prepared to die sooner than transgress the laws of our fathers. Then 

4 the king, in his exasperaticn, ordered pans and cauldrons to be heated, and, when they were heated 
immediately, ordered the tongue of the speaker to be torn out, had him scalped and mutilated 

5 before the eyes of his brothers and mother, and then had him put on the fire, all maimed and 
crippled as he was, but still alive, and set to fry inthe pan. And as the vapour from the pan spread 


18. of a noble countenance, was compelled. Reading κάλλιστος τυγχάνων ἠναγκάζετο (19, 52, 62, 93, Syr.; V om. 
ἀναχαίνων) with Niese and Nestle (Sepz.-Studien, iv. 20). 

20. affording an example. For προπτύσας δέ (= but spat out the flesh first), which comes in awkwardly, read 
προτυπώσας (so one minuscule: Nestle, pp. 20-1) as above, which tallies with 27-8 better than πρωτεύσας (ἃ). The 
less natural alternative is to omit δὲ (with Niese) and read τόπον (so Grotius) for τρόπον. 

23. descent. For γήρους (A) or γήρως (V) read, with Niese, γένους. The two considerations of age and race are 
developed in the following clauses, where ἀναστροφῆς (R.V. margin, so A, 52, 55, 62) is preferable to ἀνατροφῆς (R.V. text). 

26. Cp. Heb. x. 31, xi. 35 3 also vy. 19 and 30 with Heb. xi. 35 (ἄλλοι δὲ ἐτυμπανισθησαν), and vii. 28 with Heb. xi. 3. 


VII. 4. scalped. περισκυθίσαντας refers to the practice of the Scythians, the typical savages (see above, iv. 47) and 
Red Indians of the ancient East, who flayed and scalped their victims (Herod. iv. 64). 
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6 abroad, they and their mother exhorted one another to die nobly, uttering these words: The Lord 
God beholdeth this, and truly hath compassion on us, even as Moses declared in his Song which 
testifieth against them to their face, saying, 

And he shall have compassion on his servants. 

4 .And when the first had died after this manner, they brought the second to the shameful torture, 
tearing off the skin of his head with the hair and asking him, Wilt thou eat, before we punish thy 

8 body limb by limb? But he answered in the language of his fathers and said to them, No. So he 

g too underwent the rest of the torture, as the first had done. And when he was at the last gasp, he said, 
Thou cursed miscreant! Thou dost dispatch us from this life, but the King of the world shall raise 

τὸ us up, who have died for his laws, and revive us to life everlasting. And after him the third was made 
a mocking-stock. And when he was told to put out his tongue, he did so at once, stretching forth 
τι his hands courageously, with the noble words, These I had from heaven; for His name’s sake 
121 count them naught; from Him I hope to get them back again. So much so that the king 
himself and his company were astounded at the spirit of the youth, for he thought nothing of his 
13 sufferings. And when he too was dead, they tortured the fourth in the same shameful fashion. 
14 And when he was near his end, he said: ’Tis meet for those who perish at men’s hands to cherish 
hope divine that they shall be raised up by God again; but thou—thou shalt have no resur- 
16 rection to life. Next they brought the fifth and handled him shamefully. But he looked at the 
king and said, Holding authority among men, thou doest what thou wilt, poor mortal; but dream 
17 not that God hath forsaken our race. Go on, and thou shalt find how His sovereign power will 
18 torture thee and thy seed! And after him they brought the sixth. And when he was at the point 
of death he said, Deceive not thyself in vain! We are suffering this on our. own account, for sins 
19 against our own God. That is why these awful horrors have befallen us. But think not thou shalt 
20 go unpunished for daring to fight against God! The mother, however, was a perfect wonder ; she 
deserves to be held in glorious memory, for, thanks to her hope in God, she bravely bore the sight 
21 of seven sons dying ina single day. Full of noble spirit and nerving her weak woman’s heart with 
the courage of a man, she exhorted each of them in the language of their fathers, saying, How you 
22 were ever conceived in my womb, I cannot tell! "Twas not I who gave you the breath of life or 
23 fashioned the elements of each! °’Twas the Creator of the world who fashioneth men and deviseth 
the generating of all things, and he it is who in mercy will restore to you the breath of life even 
24 as you now count yourselves naught for his laws’ sake. Now Antiochus feit that he was being 
humiliated, but, overlooking the taunt of her words, he made an appeal to the youngest brother, 
who still survived, and even promised on oath to make him rich and happy and a Friend and 
25 a trusted official of State, if he would give up his fathers’ laws. As the young man paid no atten- 
26 tion to him, he summoned his mother and exhorted her to counsel the lad to save himself. So, 

24 after he had exhorted her at length, she agreed-to persuade her son. She leant over to him and, 
befooling the cruel tyrant, spoke thus in her fathers’ tongue: My son, have pity on me. Nine 
months I carried thee in my womb, three years I suckled thee; I reared thee and brought thee u 

28 to this age of thy life. Child, I beseech thee, lift thine eyes to heaven and earth, look at all that is 
therein, and know that God did not make them out of the things that existed. So is the race of 

29 men created. Fear not this butcher, but show thyself worthy of thy brothers, and accept thy death, 

30 that by God’s mercy I may receive thee again together with thy brothers. Ere she had finished, the 

young man cried, What are you waiting for? I will not obey the king’s command, I will obey the 
31 command of the law given by Moses to our fathers. But thou, who hast devised all manner of evil 
32 against the Hebrews, thou shalt not escape the hands of God. We are suffering for our own sins, 
33 and though our living Lord is angry for a little, in order to rebuke and chasten us, he will again be 
34 reconciled to his own servants. But thou, thou impious wretch, vilest of all men, be not vainly 
35 uplifted with thy proud, uncertain hopes, raising thy hand against the heavenly children ; thou hast 
36 not yet escaped the judgement of the Almighty God who seeth all. These our brothers, after 


6. Song which testifieth . . . face. This sententious description of the Song (Deut. xxxii. 36) is not only out of 
keeping with the mse en scene, but far-fetched ; the testimony of the Song in question was borne against faithless 
Israel, not against outside oppressors. 

18. Some MSS. insert διό before, or γάρ after, da. Niese, reading the latter, and following V* (ἄξιοι) and V 
(γεγόναμεν), conjectures κολασμοῦ for θαυμασμοῦ (i.e. and have deserved punishment). But the above reading, though 
characteristically abrupt, yields a good sense. : 

23. men. For ἀνθρώπου γένεσιν read with Niese ἄνθρωπον (or ἀνθρώπους), the first γένεσιν being repeated per éncuriam 
from the second. 

_ 24. overlooking. For ὑφορώμενος (‘suspecting’) read ὑπερορώμενος (Vg. = exprobrantis uoce despecta) with 
Sra Stora For the promised rank of Friend (1. 14, vill. 29, 1 Macc. ii. 18, &c.) see Deissmann’s £7ble-Studies, 
pp. 167 f. 

27. reared thee. Omitting (with 71, Vg, 3) the anticlimax of καὶ τροφοφορήσασαν (= and sustained thee, lit. 

nursed). ᾿ . 
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enduring a brief pain, have now drunk of everflowing life, in terms of God’s covenant, but thou shalt 
37 receive by God’s judgement the just penalty of thine arrogance. I, like my brothers, give up body 

and soul for our fathers’ laws, calling on God to show favour to our nation soon, and to make thee 
38 acknowledge, in torment and plagues, that he alone is God, and to let the Almighty’s wrath, justly 
39 fallen ‘on the whole of our nation, end in me and in my brothers. Then the king fell into a passion 
4o and had him handled worse than the others, so exasperated was he at being mocked. Thus he also 
41 died unpolluted, trusting absolutely in the Lord. Finally after her sons the mother also perished. 
42 Let this suffice for the enforced sacrifices and the excesses of barbarity. 


VIII. 1-36. Revolt and early successes of Fudas Maccabaeus. 


8x But Judas, who is also called Maccabaeus, together with his companions, went round the 
villages by stealth, summoning their kinsfolk and mustering those who had adhered to Judaism, till 
2 they collected as many as six thousand. And they invoked the Lord to look upon the people whom 
3 all men oppressed, to have compassion on the sanctuary which the godless had profaned, and also 
to pity the ruined city which was on the point of being levelled with the ground, to hearken to the 
4 blood that cried to him, to remember the impious massacre of the innocent babes and the blasphemies 
5 committed against his name, and to manifest his hatred of evil. Now as soon as Maccabaeus had 
got his company together, the heathen found him irresistible, for the Lord’s anger was now turned 
6 into mercy. He would surprise and burn both towns and villages, gaining possession of strategic 
7 positions and routing large numbers of the enemy. He took special advantage of the night for such 
attacks. And the whole country echoed with the fame of his valour. 
8 So when Philip saw that the man was gaining ground inch by inch and adding daily to his 
successes, he wrote to Ptolemy, the governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, for support in maintaining 
9 the king’s cause. The latter lost no time in selecting Nicanor, the son of Patroclus, one of the fore- 
most among the king’s Friends, whom he dispatched at the head of no fewer than twenty thousand 
troops of all nationalities to exterminate the entire population of Judaea; and with him there was 
associated Gorgias, a military commander who had considerable experience of active service. 
το Nicanor, however, determined to sell the Jews into slavery, and so to make up the sum of two 
11 thousand talents which the king owed by way of tribute to the Romans. He therefore sent at once 
to the maritime towns, inviting them to purchase Jewish slaves, whom he promised to sell at the rate 
of ninety a talent—little imagining the judgement that was to overtake him from the Almighty. 
12 Now when Judas was informed of Nicanor’s inroad, and when he told his followers about the 
13 arrival of the host, those who were cowardly and sceptical about God’s judgement ran off and decamped, 
14 while others sold all their remaining possessions and withal besought the Lord to deliver those 
15 whom the impious Nicanor had already sold before the battle; and this, if not for their own sakes, 
at least for the sake of the covenants made with their fathers and for the sake of His reverend and 
16 glorious name, by which they were called. But when Maccabaeus had got his men together, six 
thousand in number, he bade them have no fear of chains and slavery and no dread of the vast 
17 number of the heathen who had attacked them wrongfully ; let them fight nobly, keeping before their 
eyes the wanton and lawless outrage of the heathen upon the holy place, the shocking and despiteful 
18 violence done to the city, and further the overthrow of their ancestral polity. They trust to arms 
and daring deeds, he said, but we rely upon the Almighty God, who by a nod can lay low our 
19 enemies, aye and the whole world. Then he rehearsed to them the aid repeatedly vouchsafed in the 
days of their ancestors, as in the days of Sennacherib, when a hundred and eighty-five thousand 
20 perished, and as at the battle fought against the Galatians in Babylonia, where only eight thousand 


36. drunk. Hort’s conjecture, πεπώκασι, for the MSS. πεπτώκασι, restores the original sense of the passage. 


VIII. 4. massacre of the innocent babes. Cp. above, vi. το, and 1 Macc. i. 61. 
6. villages. κώμας (‘villages’) is to be read for χώρας. : 
routing ...enemy. Cp. Heb. xi. 34. 

13. God’s judgment. i.e. on their foes (cp. ver. 11). Contrast the account of 1 Macc. iii. 56. 

14. those whom . .. sold before the battle. i.e. not stray captives picked up by the way but the speakers 
themselves, whom Nicanor had sold in advance. 

16. six thousand in number. But this was the original number of the army (ver. 1) ! 

slavery. For τοὺς πολεμίους (V) or τοῖς πολεμίοις read τοῖς δεσμοῖς, which has been altered in A into τοῖς δεσμίοις, 
as the variant (19, 62) τοῖς πολέμοις has been altered into τοῖς πολεμίοις. 

18. by anod. Cp. Apoc. Bar. xxi. 5, &c. : i 

and the whole world. For the turn of expression see 1 John ii. 2. 

20. the battle ...in Babylonia. Nothing is known of the engagement which forms the subject of this 
exaggerated boast. The eight thousand, who are obviously Jews, may have been fighting either under Antiochus the 
Great against a body of Gallic mercenaries under Molon, the rebellious satrap of Media (221-220 B.C.), or, earlier, in 
the ranks of Antiochus Soter (281-261 B.C.), who is said to have won his title (Appian, Sy7. 66) from his efforts against 
the Gallic raiders in Asia Minor. 
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men, together with four thousand Macedonians, took the field, and where, after the Macedonians were 
hard pressed, the eight thousand slew the hundred and twenty thousand, owing to the aid vouchsafed 

21 them from heaven, and won rich booty. With these words he inspirited them and got them ready 

22 to die for the laws and for their country. He then divided his army into four, and put his brothers 
at the head of the various divisions, Simon, Joseph, and Jonathan each being in command of fifteen 

23 hundred men; he also made Eleazar read aloud the holy Book, and taking ‘God’s Help’ as a watch- 

24 word put himself at the head of the first division, and engaged Nicanor. And, since the Almighty 
fought on their side, they slew over nine thousand of the enemy, wounded and disabled the greater 

25 part of Nicanor’s army, and forced them all to flee. They also secured the very money of those who 

26 had arrived for the purpose of buying them. Then, after pursuing them for some distance, they were 
obliged to turn back on account of time ; it was the day before the sabbath, and therefore they made 

24 no effort to follow them up. So, after collecting the arms of the enemy, and stripping them of their 
spoils, they attended to the duties of the sabbath, loudly blessing and praising the Lord who had 

28 preserved them unto this day and thus begun to show them mercy; after the sabbath, when 
they had apportioned part of the spoils to their own wounded and to the widows and orphans, they 

29 shared the remainder among themselves and their children. This done, they united in supplication, 
beseeching the Lord of mercy to be fully reconciled to his servants. 

30 ἴπ δὴ encounter with the forces of Timotheus and Bacchides, they also killed over twenty thousand 
and got possession of some extremely high strongholds, securing a large quantity of plunder which 
they distributed equally with themselves not only among the wounded, the orphans, and the widows, 

31 but also among the older people. Then, after collecting the arms of the enemy, they stored them all 

32 carefully in the most important forts, conveying the rest of the spoils to Jerusalem. They also slew 
Phylarches, who belonged to Timotheus’ forces, a most impious scoundrel who had inflicted serious 

33 injuries on the Jews. And while they were celebrating the victory in the city of their fathers, they 
burned Callisthenes and some others, who had set fire to the sacred gates, and who had taken refuge 

34 in a small house; thus did these men receive the due reward of their impiety. As for the thrice- 

35 accursed Nicanor, who had brought the thousand merchants to buy the Jews for slaves, those whom 
he reckoned of no account humbled him by the help of the Lord ; doffing his splendid uniform, he 
had to make his way alone, like a runaway slave, straight across country to Antioch, having fared 

36 disastrously in his expedition and having left his army annihilated. So the man who undertook to 
secure tribute for the Romans by selling the Jerusalemites into captivity, proved the means of 
showing that the Jews had a Champion and that they were invulnerable since they followed the laws 
which He enacted. ; 


IX. 1-29. The miserable death of Antiochus Epiphanes. 


9: Now about that time it happened that Antiochus had to beat a disorderly retreat from the region 
2 of Persia. He had entered the city called Persepolis and tried to rob temples and get hold of the 
city; whereupon the people flew to arms and routed him, with the result that Antiochus was put to 

3 flight by the people of the country and broke up his camp in disgrace. And while he was at 

4 Ecbatana, news reached him of what had happened to Nicanor and the forces of Timotheus. So, in 


22. Joseph, here and in x. 19, is an error of the author or of a copyist for John (cp. : Macc. ix. 36 f.). 

23. made Eleazar read aloud. Reading (Vg, %, 19, 62, 64, 93, so Grimm, Rawlinson, and Kamphausen) 
παραγνῶναι for παραναγνούς (A.V. Fritzsche, Swete). ‘God’s Help’ is a play on the name of Eleazar. 

26, 27. The real reason was not sabbatarian strictness (cp. 1 Macc. iv. 17f.), and the spoiling of the enemy is 
ante-dated (cp. 1 Macc. iv. 18, 23). On the Sabbatarianism see above, vi. 11, and Jub. 7. 6-13. 

27. after collecting the arms. Here, though not in ver. 31, ὁπλολογήσαντες αὐτούς might also be rendered, ‘ having 
piled their arms’ (contrast 1 Macc. iv. 6). 

thus begun to show them mercy. The pretty reading, ordfavros (‘distilled’), is less well supported than 
τάξαντος (as above, cp. ver. 5) or τάξαντι (62). Niese, reading the latter, with καί after αὐτούς, renders, ‘to him who 
had preserved them and appointed this day to be the beginning of mercy for them.’ 

29. to be fully reconciled. i.e. to show the permanence of his favour by continuing to crown their efforts with 
success. Grimm quotes a similar phrase from Euseb. H. £. viii. 16. 2 (τῆς θείας προνοίας... τῷ μὲν αὐτῆς καταλλατ- 
τομένης λαῷ, of the cessation of persecution). 

33. a small house. The point of mentioning the smallness of the house (οἰκίδιον, a real diminutive) is obviously to 
contrast the number who took refuge in it. This tells, together with the position of ὑφῆψαν after Καλλισθένην, in favour 
of πεφευγότας instead of πεφευγότα (as if Callisthenes was the only incendiary who hid himself in the hut or cottage), 
of καί τινας ἄλλους after Καλλισθένην, and of ἐκομίσαντο for ἐκομίσατο. 

reward of their impiety. For the phrase cp. 2 Pet. ii. 13. 

35. fared disastrously. Reading ὑπεράγαν δυσημερηκώς. 


IX. 2. Persepolis was not in Elymais; consequently, unless ‘Elymais’ in 1 Macc. i. 6 is a corruption (cp. Cheyne 
in Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1284, 3660), there is a geographical contradiction between the two narratives. See i. 12f. 
tried successfully, according to Appian (577. 66). 
3. Ecbatana, the capital of Media, was not near the route of his flight to Babylon (1 Mace. vi. 4). 
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a transport of rage, he determined to wreak vengeance on the Jews for the defeat which he had 
suffered at the hands of those who had forced him to fly, and ordered his charioteer to drive 
on without halting till the journey was ended. Verily the judgement of heaven upon him was 
imminent! For thus he spoke in his arrogance: When I reach Jerusalem, I will make it a common 
5 sepulchre of Jews. But the all-seeing Lord, the God of Israel, smote him with a fatal and unseen 
stroke; the words were no sooner out of his mouth than he was seized with an incurable pain in 
6 the bowels, and his internal organs gave him cruel torture—a right proper punishment for one who 
7 had tortured the bowels of other people with many an exquisite pang. He did not cease from his 
wild insolence, however, but waxed more arrogant than ever, breathing fire and fury against the Jews, 
and giving orders to hurry on with the journey. And it came to pass that he dropped from his 
8 chariot as it whirled along, so that the bad fall racked every limb of his body. Thus he who in his 
overweening haughtiness had supposed the waves of the sea were at his bidding and imagined he 
could weigh the high mountains in his scales, was now prostrate, carried along in a litter—a manifest 
9 token to all men of the power of God. Worms actually swarmed from the impious creature’s body ; 
his flesh fell off, while he was still alive in pain and anguish; and the stench of his corruption turned 
τὸ the whole army from him with loathing. A man who shortly before had thought he could touch 
11 the stars of heaven, none could now endure to carry, such was his intolerable stench. Then it was 
that, broken in spirit, he began to abate his arrogance, for the most part, and to arrive at some know- 
ledge of the truth. For, as he suffered more and more anguish under the scourge of God, unable 
12 even to bear his own stench, he said: Right is it that mortal man should be subject to God, and not 
13 deem himself God’s equal. The vile wretch also made a vow to the Lord (who would not now 
14 have pity on him), promising that he would proclaim the holy city free—the city which he was 
15 hurrying to lay level with the ground and to make a common sepulchre—that he would make all 
the Jews equal to citizens of Athens—the Jews whom he had determined to throw out with their 
16 children to the beasts, for the birds to devour, as unworthy even to be buried—that he would 
adorn with magnificent offerings the holy sanctuary which he had formerly rifled, restoring all the 
sacred vessels many times over, and defraying from his own revenue the expense of the sacrifices; 
17 furthermore, that he would even become a Jew and travel over the inhabited worid to publish abroad 
18 the might of God. But when his sufferings did not cease by any means (for God’s judgement had 
justly come upon him), he gave up all hope of himself and wrote the following letter, with its humble 
supplication, to the Jews : 
19 To his citizens, the loyal Jews, Antiochus their king and general wisheth great joy and health 
20 and prosperity. If you and your children fare well and your affairs are to your mind, I give thanks 
21 to God, as my hope is in heaven. As for myself, I am sick. Your esteem and goodwill I bear in 
loving memory. On my way back from Persia I have fallen seriously ill, and I think it needful to 
22 take into consideration the common safety of all my subjects—not that I despair of myself (for, 
23 on the contrary, I have good hopes of recovery), but in view of the fact that when my father marched 
24 into the upper country, he appointed his successor, in order that, in the event of anything un- 


8. Cp. v. 213 Isa. xl. 12, li. 15. 

9. worms, &c. A conventional doom for blasphemous persecutors (cp. Acts xii. 23). The narrative of Jason 

probably described the disease as a result of the fall from the chariot. The epitomist not only puts in the supernatural 
touch of ver. 5, but some of the high colouring in the edifying sequel. 
_ 11. broken in spirit. V’s reading (ὑποτεθραυσμένος) may mean either that he grew steadily worse (Bissell) or that 
he was suffering severely (an instance of meiosis, so Grimm and Kamphausen) ; but the variant of A (τεθραυσμένος, so 
Fritzsche, Rawlinson, &c.) gives a better sense, and Niese’s conjecture that κατὰ στιγμήν has arisen by dittography 
from μάστιγι (cp. 62, μάστιγμην) is very plausible. ‘Ferner muss man mit 19, 62, 64, 93 lesen: καὶ εἰς ἐπίγνωσιν 
ἔρχεσθαι ἀληθείας" θείᾳ γὰρ μάστιγι ἐπιτεινόμενος ταῖς ἀλγηδόσι καὶ μηδὲ τῆς ὀσμῆς δυνάμενος ἀνέχεσθαι κτλ᾽ (Kritth, p. 113). 
In ver. 12 ὑπερήφανα (A, 55, 71, 74, 106, 243) is probably (so Grimm, Bissell, Kamphausen) a gloss upon ἰσόθεα 
(cp. Phil. ii. 6; Aesch. Persae, 820, &c.). 

17. become a Jew, &c. The narrative makes Antiochus outdo even Nebuchadrezzar (Dan. iv. 37) in the way of 
abject penance, or at least of promises. 

18. the following letter, with its humble supplication. The letter does not answer to this description, and, as 
addressed to Judas and his party, is entirely out of keeping with the facts of the situation. Bevan (House of Seleucus, 
ii. 177, 298), like Niese (30), defends it by supposing that it was originally meant for the Hellenizing Jewish community 
of Jerusalem, which Antiochus affected to regard as the genuine article. He calls them χρηστοί in the sense in which 
the Cavaliers in seventeenth-century England were called the ‘honest’ party (cp. e.g. Aristoph. Frogs 783 ὀλίγον τὸ 
χρηστόν ἐστιν), and describes himself as their στρατηγός (general) by way of flattery, implying that he was proud to be 
stvategos in Jerusalem no less than in Athens. Had the author, or Jason, composed the letter, he would probably 
have coloured and shaped it to fit the context. Its very discrepancies with the present setting tell in favour of the 
hypothesis that it reflects some authentic document. 

21.Ilam sick. Your esteem, &c. The asyndeton is awkward, but it is more awkward to insert εἰ μή before 
ἀσθενῶς or ἄλλως γάρ before ὑμῶν, and translate (with Rawlinson): ‘I am sick, otherwise 1 would have remembered, 
ἄς. (retaining the dv before ἐμνημόνευον, which probably arose from the last syllable of the preceding εὔνοιαν). 

23. marched into the upper country. Cp. 1 Macc. iii. 37. pe 

24. anything unexpected. A euphemism for the king’s death, like ‘the coming event’ (ver. 25). 
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expected occurring or any unwelcome news arriving, the residents at home might know whom the 
25 State had been entrusted to, and so be spared any disturbance. Besides these considerations, as 
I have noticed how the princes on the borders and the neighbours of my kingdom are on the alert 
for any opportunity and anticipate the coming event, I have appointed my son Antiochus to be king. 
I have often committed and commended him to most of you, when I hurried to the upper provinces. 
26 I have also written to him what I have written below. I therefore exhort and implore you to 
remember the public and private benefits you have received and to preserve, each of you, your 
24 present goodwill toward me and my son. For I am convinced that with mildness and kindness he 
will adhere to my policy and continue on good terms with you. 
28 So this murderer and blasphemer, after terrible suffering such as he had inflicted on other people, 
29 ended his life most miserably among the mountains in a foreign land. His bosom-friend Philip 
brought the corpse home; and then, fearing the son of Antiochus, he betook himself to Ptolemy 
Philometor in Egypt. 


X. 1-8. The temple purified and the feast of dedication instituted. 


10: Now Maccabaeus and his followers, under the leadership of the Lord, recaptured the temple and 
2 the city, and pulled down the altars erected by the aliens in the market-place, as well as the sacred 
3 inclosures. After cleansing the sanctuary, they erected another altar of sacrifice, and striking fire 

out of flints they offered sacrifices after a lapse of two years, with incense, lamps, and the presentation of 
4 the shew-bread. This done, they fell prostrate before the Lord with entreaties that they might never 
again incur such disasters, but that, if ever they should sin, he would chasten them with forbearance, 
5 instead of handing them over to blasphemous and barbarous pagans. Nowit so happened that the 
cleansing of the sanctuary took place on the very day on which it had been profaned by aliens, on 
6 the twenty-fifth day of the same month, which is Chislev. And they celebrated it for eight days 
with gladness like a feast of tabernacles, remembering how, not long before, during the feast of 
7 tabernacles they had been wandering like wild beasts in the mountains and the caves. So, bearing 
wands wreathed with leaves and fair boughs and palms, they offered hymns of praise to him who had 
8 prospered the cleansing of his own place, and also passed a public order and decree that all the 
Jewish nation should keep these ten days every year. 


X. 9-38. Further campaigns of Fudas. 


g, 10 Such was the end of Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes. We will now explain what occurred 
under Antiochus Eupator, the son of that godless man, summarizing the calamities of the wars. 
11 When he succeeded to the throne, he appointed a certain Lysias as his chancellor and as supreme 
12 governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia. For Ptolemy, who was called Macron, had set an example 
of justice to the Jews in righting wrongs done to them, and had endeavoured to deal amicably 
13 with them. For this he was arraigned before Eupator by the king’s Friends ; on every side he heard 
himself called a traitor for having abandoned the island of Cyprus which Philometor had entrusted 
to him, and for having sided with Antiochus Epiphanes: so, feeling unable to maintain the prestige of 
his position, he took poison in a fit of despair and made away with himself. 
14 But when Gorgias became governor of this district, he maintained a force of mercenaries and kept 
15 up war with the Jews at everyturn. Besides that, the Idumaeans, who were in possession of important 
strongholds, harassed the Jews and did their utmost to keep the feud going by welcoming the refugees 
16 from Jerusalem. But Maccabaeus and his men, after solemnly imploring and beseeching God to 


29. bosom-friend. A Hellenistic court title (cp. Frankel in Al¢erthiimer von Pergamon, viii. 1, pp. 111 1.) here as 
in Acts xiii. 1 and in the inscription of Delos (see above, on ili. 7) which assigns it to Heliodorus. 


X. 3. striking fire out of flints. According to the ancient view that only fire obtained thus fresh from nature, 
i,e. struck from flints or otherwise (cp. i. 22 f.), could be used to rekindle altar-fires. ‘Two’ years is a mistake for 
‘three’ (cp. I Macc. iv. 54). 

6. wandering, &c. v. 27, Heb. xi. 37-8. 

11. a certain Lysias. The off-hand allusion to Lysias (τινά) is on a par with the unhistorical conception of the 
regent’s position (cp. 1 Macc. ili. 32, vi. 17, &c.). 

12, For gives the reason why Lysias was made governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, which Ptolemy (cp. viii. 8) 
had hitherto ruled. The boy-king must have been a puppet in the hands of Lysias ; the latter was responsible for the 
impeachment of Ptolemy, who was evidently suspected by the anti-Semites on much the same flimsy pretext as 
Desdemona (‘She did deceive her father, marrying you. And.. .). 

13. the king’s Friends. This title was revived by the phalanx of political mercenaries in the eighteenth century 
who intrigued for George III. As though, said Junius, the mass of Englishmen were enemies of the king ! 

prestige. Grimm’s conjecture, εὐγενίσας, for the textual variants (εὐγενναίσας, evyevvacias, εὐγεννασίαν, &c.) gives 
an oa sense, but the words im’ ἀθυμίας (56), though poorly supported by MS. evidence, are too vivid and essential 
to be a gloss. 

15. the refugees. i.e. Hellenistic Jews expelled by Judas. 
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II MACCABEES 10. 17—11. 4 


17 fight on their side, rushed at the strongholds of the Idumaeans and, after a vigorous assault, captured 
the positions, beating off those who manned the walls, slaying any whom they came across, and 
18 slaughtering no fewer than twenty thousand. No less than nine thousand took refuge in two 
το extremely strong towers, which were well equipped to stand a siege ; so Maccabaeus left Simon and 
Joseph, together with Zacchaeus and his division, as a force adequate for the siege, and went off 
20 in person to various places where he was needed. But the covetous retinue of Simon allowed them- 
selves to be bribed by some of those inside the towers, and let some of them slip out, on payment of 
21 seventy thousand drachmas. When Maccabaeus learned of what had occurred, he summoned the 
leaders of the nation and accused them of selling their brethren for money, by setting their enemies 
22 free to fight against them; then he slew these men for having turned traitors and instantly stormed 
23 the two towers. Successful in every feat of arms which he undertook, he destroyed in the two 
strongholds more than twenty thousand men. 
24 Now Timotheus, who had been previously defeated by the Jews, mustered a foreign force of vast 
size, and raised a large detachment of Asiatic cavalry, and arrived in Judaea as though he meant 
25. to capture it by force of arms. But on his approach Maccabaeus and his men sprinkled earth upon 
26 their heads and girded their loins with sackcloth, in supplication to God, and falling down upon the 
step in front of the altar besought Him to show favour graciously to them, to be the enemy of their 
27 enemies, and the adversary of their adversaries, as the law affirmeth. Then rising from prayer they 
took up their arms and advanced some distance from the city, halting when they drew near to the 
28 enemy. And when the dawn came, the two armies joined battle; one had a pledge of success and 
victory, not only in their valour but in their appeal to the Lord, while the other side were impelled 
29 to the struggle by their own passions. And as the fight waxed fierce, the enemy saw five resplendent 
30 men from heaven on horses with golden bridles, who led on the Jews and took Maccabaeus between 
them, sheltering him with their armour and preserving him scatheless; they also showered arrows 
and thunderbolts on the enemy till, blinded and disordered, they were utterly bewildered and cut to 
31, 32 pieces. Twenty thousand five hundred were slain, with six hundred horsemen, and Timotheus 
himself took refuge in a stronghold called Gazara, which was very strongly fortified under command 
33 of Chaereas. The troops of Maccabaeus laid eager siege to this fort for twenty-four days, during 
34 which time the besieged, who relied on the strength of the place, blasphemed furiously and gave 
35 vent toimpious cries. But, as the twenty-fifth day dawned, twenty youths from the Maccabaean army, 
burning with anger at all this blasphemy, stormed the wall like men, and in a wild fury of passion 
36 proceeded to cut down every one they met. Meantime others had followed them up by a wheel 
movement and had set fire to the towers, kindling fires and burning the blasphemers alive, while 
37 some burst the gates open and admitted the rest of the band. So they captured the city, and killed 
Timotheus, who had concealed himself in a cistern, and his brother Chaereas, and Apollophanes. 
38 Having accomplished this feat, they sang hymns of thanksgiving, blessing the Lord who rendereth 
great services to Israel and giveth them the victory. 


XI. 1-38. Defeat of Lysias, and terms of peace arranged. 


11 τ Quite soon after this, Lysias, the king’s guardian and kinsman and chancellor, who was seriously 
2 annoyed at what had taken place, collected about eighty thousand infantry with all his cavalry and 

3 marched against the Jews, intending to make the city a residence for Greeks, to levy tribute on the 
temple as on the other sacred places of the nations, and to put up the high-priesthood for sale 

4 every year; for he never reckoned with the might of God, but was puffed up with his own myriads 


19. Zacchaeus (cp. viii. 22) is otherwise unknown, unless his name is explained from 1 Macc. v. 56. Thus Grotius 
conjectured that the original reading here was καὶ τὸν τοῦ Ζακχαίου. 

21. selling their brethren for money. i.e. betraying the wider interests of the nation for the sake of pecuniary 
advantage to themselves. 

24. Asiatic cavalry. The Iranian cavalry were a famous item in the Seleucid armies; but if ἵππους here is 
equivalent to Aorses, probably Media is intended specially. 

25. sprinkled earth upon their heads. See xiv. 15 and 1 Macc. xi. 71. 

26. as the law affirmeth. Cp. Exod. xxiii. 22. 

28. came. Literally ‘succeeded the night’ (διαδεχομένης as in Wisd. vii. 30). 

30. led on the Jews, &c. Reading ᾿Ιουδαίων, of καὶ κτλ, (instead of Ιουδαίων of δύο καὶ xrd.). Δύο is the gloss of a 
scribe who wished to emphasize that Judas was escorted by two of the angels, one on each side (so Grimm). 

32. Gazara. Gezer was really captured by Simon (1 Macc. xiii. 43 f.), but, in this extract, the credit of the exploit 
is assigned to the troops of Judas, the only Maccabee in whom the book is interested, and the story is retold in order 
to bring out the religious fanaticism of the Jewish army (cp. Kosters in Theolog. Tijdschrijt, 1878, pp. 519 f.). This 
strong post, on a ridge of the Shephelah, was ‘virtually the key of Judaea at a time when Judaea’s foes came down the 
coast from the north’ (G. A. Smith, Ast. Geogr. of Holy Land, pp. 215f.). But, if the story is taken as an independent 
narrative, Gazara must be identified with Jazer (1 Macc. v. 8) in Gilead. 
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II MACCABEES 11]. 5-33 


5 Of infantry and thousands of cavalry and eighty elephants. On entering Judaea, he came up to 
6 Bethsuron, a strong fort about five leagues from Jerusalem, and pressed it hard. Now when Maccabaeus 
and his men learned that he was besieging the strongholds, they and all the people wailed and wept, 
7 beseeching the Lord to send a good angel to save Israel. Maccabaeus himself was the first to take 
up arms, and he urged the others to join him at the hazard of their lives, in order to succour their 
8 brethren. So they sallied forth, all together, right willingly. And ere ever they had left Jerusalem, 
9 a rider appeared at their head, in white apparel, brandishing weapons of gold; and they joined in 
blessing God the merciful and were still more encouraged ; ready now to break through not only 
to men but ferocious beasts and walls of iron, they advanced in array with their heavenly ally—for the 
αἰ Lord had mercy on them. And leaping like lions upon the foe, they slew eleven thousand of | 
12 their infantry, and sixteen hundred of their cavalry, and forced all the rest to flee. The majority 
only escaped with wounds and the loss of their arms, while Lysias himself had to save his life by 
13 a disgraceful flight. Now Lysias was no fool. Thinking over the defeat he had sustained, and 
14 recognizing that the Hebrews were invincible, thanks to the mighty God who was their ally, he sent 
to persuade them to agree to a fair and comprehensive settlement, undertaking that he would even | 
1s induce the king to become their friend. Maccabaeus agreed to all the terms proposed by Lysias, 
thereby showing a sagacious regard for the interests of the people, since the king did grant all the 
16 written demands which Maccabaeus made to Lysias on behalf of the Jews. Now the letter addressed 
by Lysias to the Jews was to this effect : 
17] Lysias to the people of the Jews, greeting. Your envoys, John and Absalom, have presented the 
18 appended petition and asked for a decision upon its contents. I have therefore informed the king 
το of whatever had to be laid before him, and he has agreed to all that could be granted. If you will 
20 maintain your goodwill toward the State, I will endeavour in future to promote your interests, and, 
as for this particular business, I have instructed your representatives and my own to confer with 
21 you. Fare ye well. Written in the hundred and forty-eighth year, on the four and twentieth day 
of the month Dioscurus. 
22 The king’s letter ran as follows: 
23 King Antiochus to his brother Lysias, greeting. Now that our father hath passed over to the 
gods, it is our pleasure that the subjects of the realm should live undisturbed and attend to their own 
24 concerns. As for our Jewish subjects, we understand that they object to our father’s project of 
bringing them over to Hellenism, preferring their own ways of life and asking permission to follow 
25 their own customs. It is our will therefore that this nation also shall not be disturbed, and we have 
decided to give them back their temple and to permit them to live after the manner of their 
26 ancestors. Thou wilt do well therefore to send messengers to them and give them the right hand 
of fellowship, that they may know our purpose and be of good heart and cheerfully settle down to 
their own business. 
27 The king’s letter to the nation was as follows: 
28 King Antiochus to the senate of the Jews and to the rest of the Jews, greeting. If you fare well, 
29 it is as we wish ; we too are in good health. Menelaus has informed us of your desire to return 
30 home and attend to your own affairs. Those Jews then who return home up to the thirtieth day of 
31 Xanthicus shall have our friendship, with full permission to use their own food and to observe their 
32 own laws as of yore; none of them shall be molested in any way for any unwitting offence. More- 
33 over, I have sent Menelaus to reassure you. Fare ye well. Written in the hundred and forty-eighth 
year, on the fifteenth day of Xanthicus. 


XI. 5. Bethsuron (Βεθσούρων, gen. after συνεγγίσας as in 1 Macc. xi. 4, xiii. 3, &c.) in 1 Macc. iv. 29 is the strategic 
fort of Beth-zur, commanding the highroad from Jerusalem to Hebron. The w. ὦ. σχοίνους (σχοῖνος = thirty stadii) for 
σταδίους is probably an attempt to correct the error of placing B. so near to Jerusalem, unless the writer (or his source) 
confused the place with another of the same name in the vicinity of the capital, e. g. Bét Sahar (Grimm), or Kefr-et-Tar 
(on the Mount of Olives, cp. Schick in Palest. Explor. Fund Quarterly, 1895, p. 37). The cxoivous-reckoning, which 
brings up its distance to 150 stadii, would almost harmonize with the statement of Eusebius that Beth-zur lay 160 stadii 
from Jerusalem, but this reckoning never occurs elsewhere in 2 Maccabees (cp. xii. 9, &c.). 

6. a good angel. Cp. xv. 23; Tobit v.21. He came in white apparel, the conventional guise of angels. 

14. induce the king. Text corrupt. Translation omits ἀναγκάζειν. 

16. to this effect. For an analogous expression see Acts xxiii. 25. 

people. πλῆθος here, as in 1 Macc. viii. 20, &c., is used in its official and political sense of δῆμος (see below, ver. 34). 

17. Absalom. Possibly the same as the Absalom of 1 Macc. xiii. 11. 

21. the month Dioscurus. The Διοσκορινθίου of A, ἅς. (cp. the Διοσκορίδου of V in ver. 28) is either a corruption 
of Δυστροῦ (read by some MSS. in Tobit ii. 12; Addit. Esth. xiii. 6, as an equivalent for Adar), or some intercalary 
month between Dystrus and Xanthicus (cp. below, vers. 33 and 38), or, most probably, an error for Διοσκυροῦ (i.e. the 
third month of the Cretan calendar). When Διὸς Κορινθίου is read, the first month of the Macedonian calendar is 
perhaps meant (Atos = Marcheshvan, the Μαρσουάνης of Josephus, Avzig. I. iii. 3, &c.), and the name betrays the king’s 
love of introducing Hellenic novelties into the very calendar of the East. 

29. to return home. Literally ‘to go down’ (i.e. from Jerusalem to the country-districts). 
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Il MACCABEES 11. 34—12. 20 


34 The Romans also sent them a letter to this effect : 
Quintus Memmius and Titus Manlius, ambassadors of the Romans, to the nation of the Jews, 
35 greeting. With reference to what Lysias, the king’s kinsman, has granted you, we hereby give our 
36 consent. As for the points which he decided were to be referred to the king, send some one at once 
37 to advise on them, that we may act in your interests. We are off to Antioch; make haste, then, to 
38 send some of your number, that we may know what your mind is. Fare ye well. Written in the 
hundred and forty-eighth year, on the fifteenth day of Xanthicus. 


XII. 1-45. Fresh campaigns of Fudas. 


12: After these agreements had been concluded, Lysias went away to the king, while the Jews 
2 devoted themselves to husbandry. But some of the local governors, Timotheus and Apollonius, 
the son of Gennaeus, with Hieronymus and Demophon, and also Nicanor, the governor of Cyprus, 
3 would not let them alone or leave them at peace. Some inhabitants of Joppa also perpetrated the 
following crime: they invited the Jewish residents to embark, with their wives and children, in boats 
which they provided, as if they meant no harm at all but were simply acting according to the public 
4 regulations of the town. The Jews agreed to go, since they wished to be peaceable and had no 
suspicions ; but, when they were out at sea, the men of Joppa drowned no fewer than two hundred 
5 of them. Now when Judas heard of this brutal cruelty to his fellow-countrymen, he summoned his 
6 men, called on God the righteous Judge, and attacked the murderers of his brethren, setting fire to 
7 the haven by night, burning the boats, and putting to the sword those who had fled thither. Then, 
as the town was shut against him, he retired, intending to come back and extirpate the entire 
8 community of Joppa. And on learning that the inhabitants of Jamnia meant to carry out the same 
9 kind of plot against the local Jews, he attacked them also by night, and set fire to the haven and 
the fleet, so that the glare of the light was seen at Jerusalem, two hundred and forty furlongs distant. 
1o Now when they had drawn off nine furlongs from thence, on their march against Timotheus, they 
τι were attacked by no fewer than five thousand Arabs, with five hundred horsemen, and a stiff fight 
was waged in which, by God’s help, Judas and his men won the victory. The vanquished nomads 
besought Judas to be their friend, promising to give him cattle and to be of service in other ways, 
12 and Judas, with the idea that they would really be of use in a number of ways, agreed to keep 

peace with them ; whereupon, after pledging friendship, they departed to their tents. 
13 Healso fell upon a town which was strongly fortified with earthworks and walls, and inhabited 
14 by a mixed population; its name was Caspin. The inhabitants, relying on the strength of their 
walls and their ample provisions, scoffed insolently at Judas and his men, and, more than that, 
15 blasphemed and uttered cries of impiety ; but Judas and his men, invoking the great Sovereign of 
the world, who without rams and instruments of war had laid Jericho low in the days of Joshua, 
16 made a furious attack on the walls, and, capturing the town by the will of God, they massacred an 
unspeakable number, so much so that the adjoining lake, which was two furlongs broad, looked as 

. though it were filled with the deluge of blood. 

17 Drawing off seven hundred and fifty furlongs from thence, they made their way to Charax, to the 
18 Jews who are styled Tubieni. Timotheus they did not find in that locality ; he had gone off without 
19 achieving any success, and left behind him in a certain post an extremely strong garrison. But 
Dositheus and Sosipater, captains of Maccabaeus, sallied out and destroyed the troops left by 
20 Timotheus in the stronghold, over ten thousand men. Whereupon Maccabaeus, arranging his men 
in divisions, set a leader over each division, and hurried after Timotheus, who had with him 


34. Titus Manlius. In 163 B.C., two years later than the date of this letter, a certain Manius Sergius was one of 
the envoys to Antiochus Epiphanes (Polybius, xxxi. 9. 6), and in 164 B.c. T. Manlius Torquatus went on a mission to 
Egypt (Livy, xliii. 11), but there is no record of any Roman envoys to Syria bearing the names of Q. Memmius and 
‘T, Manius (or Manlius). Niese (72 ἢ), in his desire to identify one of them, emends the reading of V (Mamos Epmos) 
into Μάνιος Σέργιος, and takes Τίτος as the corruption of a name ending in -tius. But this is too heavy a price to pay 


for vindicating the historicity of the passage. For πρεσβύτης (senex) =: πρεσβευτής (legatus) see 1 Macc. xiv. 22, xv. 17, 
Philemon 9. 


XII. 6. thither. i.e. to the coast, where refugees from the interior were trying to escape by sea. 

13. earthworks. For γεφυροῦν (om. V, Syr., &c.) read γεφύραις (55, Vg. = firmam pontibus) with Grimm and 
Kamphausen, in sense of ‘embankments’ or ‘earthworks’. In 1 Macc. v. 26-36 Judas, during his raid into Gilead, 
captures Casphor among other towns, and subsequently (46 f.) storms Ephron, an ‘extremely strong’ town. When 
‘Gephyrun’ is retained here, it may be identified with this Ephron, as the ‘Gephyrus’ of Polyb. v. 70. 12, or with 
Heshbon, which had a large reservoir adjacent (ver. 16). Otherwise the town’s name, Caspin (or Caspis), must be 
connected with Casphor, i.e. the modern el-Muzeirit, ‘the great station on the Hajj road’ (so G. A. Smith, Ezcycl. 
Biblica, i. 707-8, who pronounces Furrer’s identification of Casphon with Chisfin as ‘ philologically improbable’). 

20. over each division. Reading τούς, Grimm’s conjecture for the MSS. αὐτούς.. 
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1 MACCABEES 12. 21-42 


21 a hundred and twenty thousand infantry and two thousand five hundred cavalry. Now as soon as 
Timotheus heard of the onset of Judas, he sent forward the women and children and also the 
baggage into a place called Carnaim, which was hard to besiege and difficult of access owing to its 

22 narrow approaches on all sides. But when the first division of Judas appeared in sight, panic seized 
the enemy, who were terrified by the manifestation of Him who beholdeth all things; they took 
to flight in all directions, so that many got hurt by their own men and wounded by the points of 

23 one another’s swords, while Judas kept up a hot pursuit, putting the wicked wretches to the sword, 

24 and destroying as many as thirty thousand men. Timotheus himself fell into the hands of Dositheus 
and Sosipater, whom he adjured with plenty of specious guile to spare him and let him go, on the 
ground that he had the parents of many and the brothers of some in his power, and that (if he were 

25 not released) it would be the worse for them. So, to save their brethren, they let him go, after he 

26 had solemnly pledged himself with many an oath to restore them unhurt. Then Judas attacked 

27 Carnaim and the temple of Atergatis, massacring twenty-five thousand persons, and after this rout 
and slaughter he made war against Ephron, a strong city, where Lysias had a residence and where 
the inhabitants came from all nationalities. Stalwart young men drawn up in front of the 

28 walls offered a resolute defence, and the place held ample stores of military engines and darts, but 
the Jews invoked the Sovereign who crusheth forcibly the strength of his enemies, and got the city 

29 into their hands, destroying as many as twenty-five thousand of the inhabitants. Setting out from 
thence they marched in haste against Scythopolis, which is six hundred furlongs from Jerusalem, 

30 but since the local Jews testified to the goodwill shown them by the Scythopolitans and to their 

31 humane conduct during periods of misfortune, they simply thanked them and enjoined them to 
continue well-disposed to their race in future. Then they marched up to Jerusalem, as the feast 
of weeks was close at hand. 

33 After the feast called Pentecost they hurried against Gorgias, the governor of Jamnia, who came 

34 out to meet them with three thousand foot soldiers and four hundred cavalry. And when they 

35 joined battle, it came to pass that a few of the Jews fell. Buta man Dositheus, belonging to the 
Tubieni, who was a powerful horseman, caught hold of Gorgias and, gripping his mantle, dragged 
him off by main force, meaning to capture the accursed wretch alive. A Thracian horseman bore 

36 down on him, however, and disabled his arm, so that Gorgias managed to escape to Marisa. And 
as Esdris and his men were now exhausted by the long fight, Judas called upon the Lord to 

37 show he was their ally and leader in the fight; then, raising the war-cry and songs of praise in the 
language of the fathers, he made an unexpected rush against the troops of Gorgias and routed them. 

38 And Judas took his army to the town of Adullam, where, as the seventh day was coming on, they 

39 purified themselves according to custom and kept the sabbath. Next day, when the troops of Judas 
went—as it was high time they did—to pick up the corpses of the slain, in order to bring them 

40 home to lie with their kinsfolk in their fathers’ sepulchres, they discovered under the shirts of every 
one of the dead men amulets of the idols of Jamnia—a practice forbidden the Jews by law. All saw 

41 at once that this was why they had perished, and, blessing the (dealings) of the Lord, the just Judge 

42 who revealeth what is secret, all betook themselves to supplication, beseeching that the sin com- 
mitted might be wholly blotted out ; and the noble-hearted Judas exhorted the people to keep them- 
selves from sin, after what they had seen with their own eyes as the result of sin committed by those 


21. Carnaim. The Carnaim of 1 Macc. v. 26, 43, where Derkéto, the fish-goddess (cp. W. R. Smith’s Religion of 
Semites*, pp. 171 f.; Cheyne in Encycl. Biblica, i. 379), was worshipped as Atargatis (see below, ver. 26). 

26. Then, &c. Resuming the narrative of ver. 23, after the interlude of vv. 24-25. 

29. Scythopolis, the Bethshan of 1 Macc. v. 52, is so named in Judith iii. τὸ and Polybius v. 70. 4 (cp. Rix, Tent 
ae Testament, pp. 152f.). Though a Hellenistic town under the Syrian power, it was not bitterly anti-Semitic at 
this period. 

32. Jamnia. The change (Grotius) of ᾿Ιδουμαίας into ᾿Ιαμνείας brings the narrative more into line with ver. 40, 
I Mace. v. 58-9, and Josephus, Azz. XII. viii. 6 (where Gorgias is called ᾿Ιαμνείας στρατηγός). 

35. Dositheus. Evidently a different man from the Dositheus.of vv. 19 and 24. For τοῦ Βακήνορος read (with 19, 
62, 64, 93; so Niese) τῶν Τουβιηνῶν (Τωβιηνῶν). Dositheus belonged to the Tubieni Jews of ver. 17. 

36. Esdris. The Γοργίαν of A 44, 64, &c., is more probably a correction of ᾿Εσδρίν, due to the feeling that Esdris 
(for the name cp. 1 Chron. xxvii. 26) has not hitherto been mentioned, than of ’Eodpay (i.e. priests called after Ezra, 
Ewald). The epitomist, with characteristic carelessness, has forgotten to transcribe from Jason any previous allusion 
to this Jewish captain ; hence the abruptness of his introduction. The earlier part of the engagement seems to have 
as only and doubtful (for the reason assigned in ver. 40), but Judas as usual, with divine aid, proves successful in 
the end. 

. oe the town of Adullam. Not far from Marisa (the Mareshah of 1 Macc. v. 66); cp. Micah i. 15; 2 Chron. xi.7; 
eh, xi. 30. ; 
purified themselves. i.e. from the stains of recent contact with pagans as well as of bloodshed. 

40. a practice forbidden. Deut. vii. 26, &c. These ἱερώματα were small portable idols, worn as amulets (see 

W. Robertson Smith, Religion of Semites*, pp. 208-9, and L. Blau, Das altjid. Zauberwesen, pp. 86-7). 
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II MACCABEES 12. 43—18. 22 


43 who had fallen. He then collected from them, man by man, the sum of two thousand drachmas of 
silver, which he forwarded to Jerusalem for a sin-offering. In this he acted quite rightly and 
44 properly, bearing in mind the resurrection—for if he had not expected the fallen to rise again, it 
45 would have been superfluous and silly to pray for the dead—and having regard to the splendour of 
the gracious reward which is reserved for those who have fallen asleep in godliness—a holy and 


pious consideration! Hence he made propitiation for the dead, that they might be released from 
their sin. 


XIII. 1-26. Lystas and Eupator forced to make terms with Fews. 


13 Inthe hundred and forty-ninth year tidings were brought to Judas and his men that Antiochus 
2 Eupator was marching with large troops against Judaea, accompanied by Lysias his guardian and 
chancellor, each commanding a Greek force consisting of a hundred and ten thousand foot-soldiers, 
five thousand three hundred cavalry, twenty-two elephants, and three hundred chariots armed with 
3 scythes. Menelaus also attached himself to them and, making loud pretences of patriotism, abetted 
Antiochus—not that he cared for the safety of the fatherland, but because he thought he would 
4be appointed to office. But the King of kings stirred the anger of Antiochus against the 
scoundrel, and, learning from Lysias that he was responsible for all the troubles, he ordered him to 
5 be taken to Beroea and put to death there in the local fashion. For at Beroea there is a tower, fifty 
cubits high, filled with (hot) ashes, and a revolving contrivance which drops the victim sheer into the 
oashes. To this they bring any one who is guilty of sacrilege or other heinous crimes, and they all 
7 push him on, to meet his doom. By such a fate it befell that Menelaus, the law-breaker, died, 
8 not even getting a grave in earth. And this was perfectly just. Many asin had he committed 
against the altar, whose fire and ashes were holy ; by ashes, then, he got his death. 
9 Now the king was coming in hot indignation to inflict on the Jews the very sorest of the sufferings 
10 that had befallen them in his father’s time. But when Judas heard this, he bade the people call day 
and night on the Lord, that he would succour them, now if ever, as they were on the point of losing 
11 the Law, their country, and the holy temple, and that he would not allow the people, after their brief 
12 and recent revival, to fall into the hands of profane pagans. Now when they had all done so with one 
accord, and implored the merciful Lord for three days without ceasing, weeping and fasting and 
13 lying prostrate, Judas addressed them and ordered them to get ready. After consulting privately 
with the elders, he determined that, before the king could throw his army into Judaea and master 
14 the city, they would march out and decide the issue by the help of God. So, committing the 
outcome of it to the Creator of the world, and charging his men to fight stoutly, even to death, for 
15 laws, temple, city, country, and polity, he pitched his camp near Modin, and, giving his troops the 
watchword of VICTORY IS GOD’S, he and a picked body of his bravest young men made an onset 
by night upon the royal tent and slew as many as two thousand men within the camp; they also 
16 stabbed the chief elephant and his mahout, and finally, after filling the camp with panic and 
17 confusion, got away triumphantly, just as the day began to dawn. This was due to the help of 
God’s protection. 
18,19 After this taste of the Jews’ prowess the king used stratagem in attacking their positions. Thus 
he moved upon Beth-sura, a strong fortress of the Jews, was routed, dashed at it (again), was worsted. 
20, 21 Judas got the necessaries of life conveyed to those inside. But Rhodocus,a Jewish soldier, betrayed 
the secrets of the Jews to the enemy ; search was made for him, he was arrested and imprisoned. 
22 Again the king made overtures to the residents in Beth-sura, pledged his right hand, took theirs, 


43. Man by man. κατ᾽ ἀνδρολογεῖον (Swete) or κατ᾽ ἀνδραλογίαν (V, 74, Fritzsche) is a corruption of κατ᾽ ἄνδρα λογίαν 
(44, 71, cp. Deissmann’s Bible-Studies, pp. 219-20) or λογείαν. The following κατασκευάσματα is to be omitted (with 
52, 55, 74, 106, 243) asa gloss. The sacrifice for the dead is recounted in such a way as to suggest that the writer 
anticipated, not unnaturally, objections to it on the score of novelty. It is, from the religious standpoint, one of the 
remarkable contributions made by this book to our knowledge of contemporary Judaism. 


XIII. 2. elephants. ‘The elephants and their mahouts (ver. 15) were imported by the Seleucid monarchs from 
India. The ‘futile device’ of the scythed chariot (ἅρμα δρεπανηφόρον, currus falceatus) was used as late as the battle 
of Magnesia (cp. Livy xxxvii. 40-1), ‘but it may be questioned whether after the experience of that day they were 
used again’ (Bevan, House of Seleucus, ii. 290). 

5. Nothing otherwise is known of this local custom at Beroea (the modern Aleppo), ‘ but suffocation in a pit full of 
ashes was a recognized Persian punishment, and one frequently inflicted upon offenders of a high class’ (Rawlinson). 
See Ovid’s /ézs, 317-18. 

6. they bring. Reading ἄραντες (Niese) for the unintelligible ἅπαντες of the MSS., and προωθοῦσιν below (‘push 
on’) for the προσωθοῦσιν of the MSS. With 7-8 cp. iv. 26, ix. 5-6, Wisd. xvi. 1. 

15. stabbed. Reading συνεκέντησε (cp. xii. 23), Grimm’s ingenious correction of the meaningless συνέθηκεν of the MSS. 

17. just as ... dawn. This. Omitting (with V) the δέ after ὑποφαινούσης and adding (with V, so Niese) δέ after 
τοῦτο. Judas still believed in night-attacks (viii. 7). 

. 21. Rhodocus apparently was more leniently treated than the earlier traitors (x. 22). 
22. pledged his right hand, took theirs, &c. See xii.12. The writer, or the source which he is hurriedly recapitu- 
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Il MACCABEES 18. 23—14. 21 


23 departed, attacked the forces of Judas, was defeated, heard that Philip who had been left as 
chancellor in Antioch had become desperate, was confounded by the news, proposed peace to the 
Jex7s, submitted with an oath to all their equitable conditions, came to terms with them and offered 

24 sacrifice, honoured the sanctuary and the sacred Place, behaved humanely, took gracious farewell 

25 of Maccabaeus, left Hegemonides in command from Ptolemais to Gerar, went to Ptolemais. The 
men of Ptolemais felt sore over the treaty; they were excessively indignant with the Jews and 

26 wanted to annul the articles of the agreement. Lysias advanced to the béma, defended it as well 
as possible, convinced them, pacified and won them over, departed to Antioch. Such was the course 
of the king’s inroad and retreat. 


XIV. 1-46. Jutrigues and threats of Nicanor. 


14: Now after the space of three years Judas and his men learned that Demetrius the son of Seleucus 
2 had sailed into the haven of Tripolis with a powerful army and fleet, and had seized the country, 
3 after making away with Antiochus and Lysias his guardian. And Alcimus, a former high-priest, 

who had voluntarily polluted himself in days when there was no trafficking (with the Gentiles), and 
who therefore judged he was no longer safe and that he was now debarred entirely from the holy 
4 altar, came to king Demetrius in the hundred and fifty-first year with the present of a golden crown 
and palm, and, in addition to these customary gifts, some of the olive-branches from the temple. 
5 The first day he said nothing. But when he did get a chance of furthering his infatuated enterprise, 
on being summoned to confer with Demetrius and being asked about the temper and aims of the 
6 Jews, he replied: It is the Jews called Hasidaeans, led by Judas Maccabaeus, who are keeping up the 
7 feud and stirring sedition; they will not let the kingdom settle down in peace. Wherefore, deprived of 
8 my ancestral glory—-I mean, the high-priesthood—I have now come hither, primarily from a sincere 
concern for the king’s interests, and secondly from anxiety on behalf of my own fellow-citizens ; for 
g the recklessness of the aforesaid party has involved our nation in no small misfortune. Acquaint 
thyself, O king, with the details of this business, and take measures on behalf of our country and our 
to sorely tried nation, according to the gracious kindness which thou showest to all. For as long as 
11 Judas is alive, it is impossible for the State to be at peace. When he said this, the rest of the king’s 
Friends, who cherished ill will against Judas, hastened to inflame Demetrius still further against him, 
12 and, after instantly summoning Nicanor, formerly master of the elephants, and appointing him 
13 governor of Judaea, he dispatched him with written instructions to make away with Judas and to 
14 scatter his troops and to set up Alcimus as high-priest of the great temple. Now all the heathen 
throughout Judaea, whom Judas had driven to flight, flocked to join Nicanor, anticipating that the 
15 misfortunes and calamities of the Jews would mean gain to them. But when the Jews heard of 
Nicanor’s inroad and the onset of the heathen, they sprinkled earth upon their heads and solemnly 
invoked Him who had established his own people to all eternity and who ever upholds those who 
16 are his Portion with visible aid. Then, by order of their leader, they at once started out and joined 
17 battle with them at a village called Lessau. Now Simon, the brother of Judas, had already 
encountered Nicanor and, thrown suddenly into consternation by the foe, had sustained a temporary 
18 check. Nevertheless, Nicanor shrank from deciding the issue at the sword’s point, as he had 
heard of the manliness and the courage shown by the troops of Judas in fighting for their country. 
19 He therefore sent Posidonius and Theodotus and Mattathias to give and receive pledges of friend- 
20 ship. After full consideration, when the proposals were laid by the general before the troops, and 
21 it appeared they were all of one mind, the compact was agreed to, and a day was fixed for the two 
lating, glosses over the fact that the fortress was starved into surrender (1 Macc. vi. 49-50), and that Judas was routed 
(cp. Josephus, Azz. XII. ix. 5). 

23. Cp. v. 22, ix. 29, where a different tradition emerges. It was really Lysias, not the king, who was upset by the 
news of Philip’s move (cp. 1 Macc. vi. 55 f.). 

24. Hegemonides. 11 ἡγεμονίδην is equivalent to ἡγεμόνα, the story is guilty of another historical error in making 
Lysias appoint Judas as governor. But the word is more probably a proper name, formed on the analogy of ‘Hyepémos, 
especially as στρατηγόν would otherwise be superfluous. 

Gerar. For Γερρηνῶν (Νὴ, = ‘the inhabitants of Gerrha’, read Γεραρηνῶν (Γεραρήρων 55) = Gerar, SE. of Gaza (so 
Ewald), or Garar (Syr.), i.e. Gezer (Gazara) near Lydda (1 Macc. xv. 28, 35). The phrase means ‘ from Ptolemais on 
the north to G. on the south’. Gerrha (Gerra), between Rhinocura and Pelusium, belonged at this time to Egypt. 
Hence, unless the writer is held guilty of a serious error, the other reading is preferable. 


XIV. 3. voluntarily polluted himself, &c. The Hellenistic proclivities of Alcimus were aggravated, to the 
writer’s mind, by their gratuitousness ; he had not been forced to adopt Syro-Greek customs, and he had not the 
excuse of any syncretistic current during his high-priesthood (cp. ver. 38). 

14. whom Judas had driven to flight. A solecism (πεφυγαδευκότες τὸν ᾿Ιούδαν) apparently based on the analogous 
uses of φεύγειν τινά = ‘to fly from one’ (e.g. Herod. v. 62). 

16. Lessau. The wv. Ζ. Δεεσαού is connected by Ewald with the Adasa of 1 Macc. vii. 40, 45; otherwise neither 
Lessau nor Dessau can be identified. 

17. atemporary check. Reading βραχέως (V) instead of βραδέως (A, 19, 44, 62, &c.). 
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II MACCABEES 14. 22—15. 7 


22 leaders to meet by themselves, A litter was carried forward from each army; chairs of state were 
placed ; Judas stationed armed men ready in suitable positions, lest the enemy should spring any 
23 treacherous attack ; they carried through the conference duly. Nicanor stayed a while in Jerusalem 
24 and did nothing amiss; he even disbanded the hordes who had flocked to join his standard ; 
25 he kept Judas always beside him; he had become heartily attached to the man, urged him to 
marry and beget children. He did marry, settled down, and enjoyed life. 
26 But when Alcimus saw their mutual goodwill, he got hold of the treaty which had been concluded 
and went to Demetrius, alleging that Nicanor was ill affected toward the State, since he had 
27 appointed that conspirator Judas to be his successor. At this the king fell into a passion 
and, exasperated by the calumnies of the scoundrel, wrote to Nicanor that he was displeased 
at the compact, and ordered him to send Maccabaeus instantly as a prisoner to Antioch. 
28 Nicanor was confounded by this news and sadly vexed at the thought of annulling the terms 
29 arranged, as the man had done no wrong. However, as the king could not be gainsaid, he bided 
30 his time to carry out the business by a stratagem. But Maccabaeus noticed that Nicanor was 
treating him with less friendliness and behaving more rudely than was his wont; so, reckoning this 
harshness was of a sinister character, he gathered a considerable number of his men and hid from 
31 Nicanor. The latter, conscious that he had been pluckily outwitted by Judas, went to the great and 
holy temple, while the priests were offering the usual sacrifices, and commanded them to deliver up 
33 the man. And when they swore they did not know where the man was whom he sought, he 
stretched forth his right hand toward the sanctuary, and swore this oath: Unless you hand over 
Judas as my prisoner, I will raze this shrine of God to the ground, and break down the altar, and 
34 erect on this spot a temple of Dionysus for all to sce. With these words he went away. But the 
priests stretched forth their hands to heaven, invoking Him who ever fighteth for our nation, thus: 
35 O Lord, who hast no need of aught, as it hath pleased thee to have among us a sanctuary where thou 
36 dwellest, so now, O holy Lord, from whom is all hallowing, keep free from defilement for evermore 
this house so lately cleansed, and shut every impious mouth. 
31] Now information was laid before Nicanor against a Jerusalemite elder called Razis, a patriot who 
was very highly esteemed, and addressed as Father of the Jews on account of his benevolence. For 
38 in bygone days, when there was no trafficking (with the Gentiles), he had been accused of Judaism, 
39 and had most resolutely risked body and life for Judaism. So Nicanor, with the intention of 
40 showing his hostility to the Jews, sent over five hundred soldiers to arrest him. For he meant to 
41 strike a blow at the Jews by this arrest. But when the troops were on the point of capturing the 
tower, forcing the outer door of the courtyard and calling for fire to set light to the doors, he fell 
42 upon his sword, seeing he was surrounded on every side; he preferred to die a noble death rather 
43 than fall into the scoundrels’ hands and suffer outrages unworthy of his noble character. Owing to 
the hurry of the struggle, however, he missed his stroke, and, as a crowd of men was now pouring 
through the door, he pluckily ran up to the wall and threw himself bravely down among the crowds. 


44, 45 They drew back at once, so that he fell between them cn the open street... Still alive, however, he 


got up in a fury of anger and ran, with blood pouring from him, sore wounded as he was, right 

46 through the crowds; then, standing on a steep rock, his blood now drained from him, he tore out 
his bowels, taking both his hands to them, and flung them at the crowds. So he died, calling on 
Him who is lord of life and spirit to restore them to him again. 


XV. 1-36. Attack, defeat, and death of Nicanor. 


15x Now, learning that Judas and his men were in the region of Samaria, Nicanor determined to 


2 attack them without any risk upon the day of rest. And when the Jews who were forced to accom- 
pany him said, Destroy them not so savagely and barbarously, but show honour to the day which 

3 He who beholdeth all things hath hallowed in his holiness, the thrice-accursed wretch asked them 

4 if there was a Sovereign in heaven who had ordered the observance of the sabbath day. And when 
they declared, There is the living Lord, himself a Sovereign in heaven, who bade us observe the 

5 seventh day, he replied, I too am a sovereign on earth, and my orders are to take arms and execute 
the king’s business. Nevertheless he did not succeed in executing his shocking purpose. 

6 Now Nicanor, in the height of his overweening pride, had determined to erect a public trophy of 

ἡ victory over Judas and his men ; but Maccabaeus still ceased not to trust with absolute confidence 


24. the hordes, i.e. the supporters mentioned in ver. 14. 
36. and shut every impious mouth. So 19, 62, φράξον δὲ πᾶν στόμα ἄνομον (φράξεις . . . ἄδικον, 64, 93a), and &. 
42. A higher motive for suicide than in the case of Ptolemy Macron (x. 13). : 


XV. 5. he did not succeed, &c. The writer gives no account of what transpired. The purpose of the excerpt is 
simply to exalt, in ultra-Pharisaic and unhistorical fashion (cp. I Macc. ii. 41), the rigid sabbatarianism of the 
Maccabaean army. : ν 
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II MACCABEES 15. 8-36 


8 that he would obtain help from the Lord, and exhorted his company not to dread the onset of the 
heathen, but to keep in mind all the help they had formerly received from heaven and to expect at 
9 the present hour the victory which would be theirs from the Almighty; and comforting them out 
of the law and the prophets, as well as recalling the struggles they had endured, he made them 

10 more eager (for the fray). Then, after rousing their spirits, he issued his orders, and at the same time 

τι pointed out the heathen’s perfidy and breach of their oaths. He armed each man, not so much with 
confidence in shields and spears as with the heartening which comes from apt words, and also 

12 cheered them all by recounting a reliable dream, a sort of vision. This was what he had seen: Onias, 
the former high priest, a good and great man, of stately bearing yet gracious in manner, well-spoken 
and trained from childhood in all points of virtue—Onias with outstretched hands invoking blessings 

13 on the whole body of the Jews; then another man in the same attitude, conspicuous by his grey 

14 hairs and splendour, and invested with marvellous, majestic dignity. This, Onias explained to him, 
is the lover of the brethren, who prayeth fervently for the people and the holy city, Jeremiah the 

15 prophet of God. And Jeremiah held out his right hand to present Judas with a golden sword, and 

16 as he gave it he addressed him thus: Take this holy sword as a gift from God, and with it thou 
shalt crush the foe. 

17 So, encouraged by these truly heroic words of Judas, which had the power of rousing young souls 
to valour and stirring them to manliness, they determined not to pitch camp but manfully to set 
upon the foe and, by engaging them right valiantly hand to hand, to decide the issue, since the city 

18 and the sanctuary and the temple were in danger. For their anxiety about wives and children, as 
well as about brethren and kinsfolk, weighed less with them than their supreme and chief anxiety 

19 about the consecrated sanctuary. Whereas those left behind in the city were uneasy about the 

20 encounter in the open country, and suffered no slight anguish. All were now waiting for the critical 
moment, the enemy had now united their forces and drawn up their line of battle, the elephants 

21 were arranged for easy action, and the cavalry stationed on the wings, when Maccabacus, surveying 
the hordes in front of him, with their varied weapons and fierce elephants, held up his hands to 
heaven and called upon the Lord, the worker of wonders, for he knew that victory is not decided 

22 by weapons but won by the Lord for such as He judgeth to deserve it. And his prayer was in these 
terms: Thou, Sovereign Lord, didst send thine angel in the days of Hezekiah king of Judaea, and 

23 he slew as many as a hundred and eighty-five thousand of Sennacherib’s host ; so now, O heavenly 

24 Sovereign, send a good angel before us to scare and terrify the foe; by the great strength of thine 

25 arm may those who have blasphemously assailed thy holy sanctuary be utterly dismayed. And as 

26 he ended with these words, Nicanor and his men advanced with trumpets and paeans. But Judas 

27 and his men joined battle with the enemy, calling upon God and praying; and so fighting with their 
hands, while they prayed to God with their hearts, they slew no fewer than thirty-five thousand men, 

28 mightily cheered by the manifest help of God. The battle over, they were returning with joy, when 

29 they recognized Nicanor lying dead in full armour; a shout of excitement arose, they blessed the 

30 Sovereign Lord in the language of their fathers, and he who was ever in body and soul the protagonist 
of his fellow-citizens, he who retained through life his youthful patriotism, ordered Nicanor’s head 

31 and arm to be cut off and carried to Jerusalem. When he arrived there, and had called his country- 

32 men together and set the priests before the altar, he sent for the garrison of the citadel, showed them 
the vile Nicanor’s head and the impious creature’s hand which he had stretched out vauntingly 

33 against the holy house of the Almighty ; then, cutting out the impious Nicanor’s tongue, he said he 
would throw it piecemeal to the birds and hang up the rewards of his insensate folly opposite the 

34 sanctuary. And they all lifted to heaven their cry of blessing to the Lord who had manifested 

35 himself, saying, Blessed be He who hath preserved his own Place undefiled. And he hung Nicanor’s 

36 head from the citadel, a clear and conspicuous token to all of the Lord’s help. And all decided, by 
public decree, never to let this day pass uncelebrated, but to celebrate the thirteenth day of the 
twelfth month—called Adar in Syriac—the day before the day of Mordecai. 


τι. a sort of vision. Reading ὕπαρ τι for ὑπέρ τι. This intercessory function of the saints is denied in Slav. En. 
111, 1. 

20, united their forces. Reading συμμιξάντων (V) for προσμιξάντων (A). 

21. and fierce elephants. Omitting, with V, ἐπὶ μέρος εὔκαιρον. 

24. sanctuary. Reading ναόν (V) for λαόν (4). Cp. xiv. 33. 

33. the rewards of his insensate folly. i.e. the mutilated head and hand (cp. 1 Macc. vii. 47), which were the 
miserable recompense of his insensate attack on the Jews. The citadel was not in the hands of the Jews at this period, 
however, but held by a Syrian garrison. 

34. to heaven... tothe Lord, Cp. 1 Macc. iv. 24, 55. 

( 35. Cp. ᾿ Sam. xxxi. 10, Judith xiv. 1. For ‘head’ (as a rendering of προτομήν) R.V. prefers ‘head and shoulder’ 
cp. ver. 30). 
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Il MACCABEES 15.. 37-39 


XV. 37-39. Lpilogue of the epitomist. 


37 Such was the history of Nicanor; and as the city was held from that period by the Hebrews, 
38 I will make this the end of my story. If it has been well told, if it has been skilfully arranged, such 
39 was my desire ; but if it is poor and indifferent, that was all I could manage. For just as it is: bad 
to drink wine alone or again to drink water alone, whereas wine mixed with water proves at once 
wholesome and delightful, so the skill with which a book is composed is a delight to the taste 
of readers. 
And here shall be the end. 


37. the city was held from that period. A pious exaggeration; the citadel was not captured by the Jews till 
142-141 B.c., and Antiochus Sidetes recaptured the city in 133 B.C. 

_ 39. This verse carries on the thought of the first part of the preceding verse; it has nothing to do with the second 
part. The writer expresses himself obscurely, although the obscurity may be due to some corruption of the text, but 
it is clear that he is not comparing graphic and prosaic passages in his narrative to wine and water, as if defending the 
blend of the two. He did his best, he pleads, to be pointed. For good style, blended with sound matter, adds to the 
reader’s profit and pleasure; facts alone, and style alone, are alike inferior to this combination of history and literature. 
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THE THIRD BOOK OF MACCABEES 
INTRODUCTION 


δι. CONTENTS AND MAIN CONCLUSIONS. 


THE scene of 3 Maccabees is placed in the reign of Ptolemy IV (Philopator) at the time of the 
battle of Raphia (217 B.C). It narrates an attempt made by the king to enter the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and his miraculous repulse. In consequence he determines to wreak his vengeance on 
the Jews of Alexandria, and of Egypt as a whole, first by interfering with their religion, and altering 
their political status, and afterwards by letting loose drunken elephants to trample them to death in 
the Hippodrome of Alexandria. After his purpose has been several times providentially delayed, 
it is finally foiled by a vision of angels which turns the elephants upon the persecutors. The king 
repents and becomes the patron of the Jews, who return in safety and rejoicing to their homes. The 
story as it stands is full of impossibilities and bombastic exaggerations, but each one of the incidents 
taken singly may well rest on some basis of fact, though they certainly did not all take place in the 
same reign. The general accuracy of the technical and official language of the book is confirmed 
by a comparison with Ptolemaic Papyri, and the book as a whole has striking points of contact with 
2 Maccabees and the Letter of Aristeas. It would seem to have been written in Alexandria at about 
the same time as these books, not far from 100 B.C., a date which is confirmed by indications drawn 
from Papyri. The writer apparently used the lost memoirs of the reign of Philopator, written by 
Ptolemy Megalopolitanus shortly after his death. He seems to have combined a narrative of 
Philopator’s attempt to enter the Temple with a later story, preserved in another form by Josephus, 
of a persecution of Egyptian Jews by Physcon. 


§ 2. TITLE. 


Maccabees is really a misnomer, unless with Fritzsche we consider the book to be part ofa prolego- 
mena to a complete history of the Maccabees. Πτολεμαικά (see below, § 9) would be more accurate. 
Syncellus (I. 516) cites the Letter of Aristeas as πτολεμαικά. It is probable that the present title 
is not original. It may easily have arisen from its collocation with the other books of Maccabees 


in the MSS. 
ὃ 3. MSS. AND VERSIONS. 


The book is found in A and V (=Holmes and Parsons 23), and in many cursives ; see Fritzsche, 
Libr. Apocr. Graece, Ὁ. xx, and Swete, /utr. to the O.T. in Greek, pp. 148 ff.; 19, 62, 64, 93 agree 
continually and give a Lucianic Text. It is not in the Vulgate, but is found in the Syriac Peshitta, 
the text of which represents a free and expanded rendering, sometimes agreeing with the 
Lucianic Text. There is also an Armenian version, which is probably to be dated A.D. 400-600, 
in the golden age of Armenian literature. It is a loose, but very literary, translation in the style 
of the fifth-century historian, Faustus of Byzant, and is found in most MSS. of the Armenian 
Bible." ἡ ᾿ ' 

The text is generally well preserved and presents as a whole no serious problems. The 
variations of reading seldom affect the sense, and usually arise from the desire to substitute for 
the forced phraseology of the writer a simpler and more familiar expression. Even in cases where 
the MSS. seem to be corrupt, the general meaning is clear, and the confusion always appears to be 
due to the difficulties raised by the verbose arid obscure style of the book. Emendation is very 
uncertain, as the ordinary canons of language and grammar can hardly be applied. There are 
interesting examples of probable conflation, e.g. in ii. 6, 24, v. 43. 


1 For these facts, and for the readings from the Armenian version in the critical notes, 1 am indebted to the ready 
help of Mr. Εν C. Conybeare. ad ; 
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III MACCABEES 


§ 4. DATE AND ORIGIN. 


The date must be determined by internal considerations. There is no early attestation to the 
existence of the book (see below, § 9), but it cannot have been written after the destruction of 
the temple. It clearly belongs to the Jewish apologetic literature which sprang into being in the 
second century B.C. and continued to be popular for some time. It has points of contact with 
Esther and F¥udith on the one hand, though unlike them it has no hero, and with Sirach, Wisdom, 
and 4 Maccabees on the other. But the connexion is specially close with 2 Maccabees and the Letter 
of Aristeas. 

(2) Relation to 2 Maccabees. (a) Many of the leading ideas and incidents are the same :— 
The repulse of Heliodorus (2 Macc. iii. 22-31), and the punishment of Antiochus (ix. 4 ff, cf. 
3 Macc. ii. 21-4); miraculous visions (iii. 25, x. 29, xi. 8; cf. 3 Macc. vi. 18); stress on the sanctity 
of the temple and prayers for its defence (iii. 15-22, viii. 2-4, xiv. 34-6; cf. 3 Macc. i. τι ff, 
ii. 1 ff.); attacks on religion (vi. 9, &c.; cf. 3 Macc. ii. 27 ff, iii. 21); attempts to enforce an 
alien citizenship (iv. 9; cf. 3 Macc. ib.); stress laid on memorial feasts (x. 6, xv. 36; cf. 3 Macc. 
vi. 30-6. An aged and pious Eleazar appears in both books (vi. 18; cf. 3 Macc. vi. 1); official 
letters are included (ix. 18 ff., xi. 16 ff.; cf. 3 Macc. iii, 12 ff, vii. 1 ff.); the picture of the general 
horror in iii. 15 ff. is like that in 3 Macc. i. τό ff, iv. 3-8. 

(8) There is a strong resemblance in style and language. Both books present the same type 
of literary, or pseudo-classical, Greek. Crasis of the definite article, and various classical syn- 
tactical forms, are common to the two books and found nowhere else in the LXX!; both show 
the same fondness for connecting sentences with dé The following words found in both occur 
nowhere else in the LXX :— 

5 διακομίζω 1. 2; iv. 5, ix. 29 in passive. 

δοριάλωτος i. 55 V. 11. 

ἀντίπαλοι 1. 5; xiv. 17. 

εὐταξία 1. 103 iv. 37. 

παραναγιγνώσκω i. 12; Vili. 23. 

φρυάσσομαι ii. 2; vii. 34 [cf Acts iv. 25]. 

κραδαίνω li, 21; xi. ὃ. 

ἀντιλήμψεως τεύξασθαι 11. 333; xv. 7 [the same peculiar 
form of the Aorist ; see Thackeray, 0. ¢., p. 287]. 

ἀλιτήριοι 111. 16; xii. 23, Xili. 4, XIV. 42. 

ὑψαυχενῶν 111. το ; xv. 6. 

ὑφορώμενος ill. 23 ; vii. 24. 

πρὸ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν λαμβάνειν iv. 43 Vili. 17. 

ὁμοεθνής ἵν. 12, Vii. 14; iv. 2. 


μιᾶς ὑπὸ καιρὸν ἡμέρας iv. 143 Vil. 20. 

ἐλεφαντάρχης V. 4, S&C. ; XIV. 12. 

μεγαλομερῶς vi. 33 [adj. v. 8]; Iv. 22, 49. 

mpoonpaive V. 13, 473 ἵν. 23. 

ἀθέμιτος V. 20; Vi. 5, Vil. 1, X. 34. 

ὁ ἐπιφανὴς Κύριος ν. 35 3 XV. 34. 

ἀλογιστία ν. 42; xiv. 8. 

ἰσόπεδος V. 453; Vili. 3, ix. 14. 

ἄτρωτος Vv. 47; Vili. 36, x. 30 [in classical sense = un- 
wounded J. 

καταστέλλω Vi. I 3 iv. 31. 

τερατοποιός [of God] vi. 32; Xv. 21. 

οἰωνόβρωτος Vi. 343 ix. 15. 


The following words are found in both books, and are rare otherwise :— 

κατάκλειστος i, 183 lil. 19 [in both cases with παρθένοι] ; | ἀπήμαντος vi. 6; xii. 25 ; Wisd. vii. 22. 

Wisd. xviii. 4. ἀδιαλείπτως vi. 33; iii. 26, &c.; τ Macc. xii. 11. 
ἀγερωχία, -os 1. 25, ii. 3; ix. 7; Wisd. ii. 9. ξενίζων [as adj.] vii. 3; ix. 6; Esther iii. 13. 
ἀπροσδεής [of God] ii. 9"; xiv. 35; 1 Macc. xil. ο [not | εὐσταθεῖν vii. 4; xii. 2, xiv. 25; Jer. xxx. 9. 

of God]. . ἄδεια vii. 12; ΧΙ. 30; Wisd. xil. 11. 
ἐπόπτης [of God] ii. 21; iii. 39, vii. 35; Ad. Esth. v. τ. | καθιδρεύειν vii. 20; iv. 12; Ep. Jer. 17. 
ἀνίκητος IV. 21; xi. 133; 4 Macc. 27. προειρημένος five times in 3 Macc.; six times in 2 Macc.; 
ἀπεχθής, -ws ili. 4, ν. 33 V. 23; Wisd. xix. 15. 1 Esdras vi. 32 [A]. 


The similarity of phrase in the following cases is noticeable :— 


χειρονομία 1. καὶ; ἐν χειρῶν νομαῖς V. 14. 
κισσόφυλλον il, 29; κισσοί vi. 7 and reference to 
Dionysiac worship. 
- χείριστος μόρος ili, τ ; οἴκτιστος μόρος ix. 28. 
ἀποτυμπανίζω 111. 27 ; τύμπανον Vi. 19, 28. 


πασῆς δυνάμεως δυναστεύων v. 7 [cf. δυνάστης v. 51]; 
πασῆς ἐξουσίας δυνάστης 111. 24 [all of God]. 

βασιλεὺς τῶν βασιλευόντων V. 35 ; β. βασιλέων xiii. 4 [ both 
of God]. 

‘Scythian’ cruelty vii. 5; iv. 47. 


Add also the idea of the ἐπιφάνεια of God, and the use of τόπος for the temple, which are frequent 


in both books. 


Though these resemblances are sufficiently striking, there are differences which prevent our 


ascribing the books to the same author. 


The style of 2 Maccabees is much better than that of 
3 Maccabees; it is less involved and exaggerated, and more akin to the style of Polybius, 


Nor 


* See Thackeray, Gr. O.T. in Greek, pp. 138, 248. 279. 
? In each verse the reference to 3 Macc. is given first. 
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is it easy to establish a direct literary dependence on either side.1 The impression left is that 
both books belong to the same school of thought, and probably to the same period. 

(6) Relation to the Letter of Aristeas. (a) There is a general similarity in the idea and 
purpose of the books. Both aim at glorifying the Jew in his own eyes and in the eyes of the 
Greek world; stress is laid on the importance of his position, and his fidelity to the Ptolemies 
(Aristeas, 36, &c.).2 A Ptolemy is the central figure in each book, and he is represented as acknow- 
ledging the protection of the God of the Jews (τό, 19, 37 ; cf. 3 Macc. iii. 21, v. 31, vi. 24 ff, vii. 6 ff.). 
Much is made of the inviolability and beauty of the temple (83 ff.) and the overwhelming awe 
inspired by it (99); the latter would seem to be a simpler expression of the physical terror and 
helplessness which in 3 Macc. ii, 21 overtakes Philopator; cf. also the punishments of those who 
profaned the secrecy of the text of the law (313 ff.). Other points of contact are the discussion of 
Jewish separateness in food and life (128 ff; cf. 3 Macc. iii. 3 ff), the place played in each story. 
by the repeated royal feasts (187 &c., 3 Macc. iv. 16, v, vi), the inclusion of official letters, and 
the position of the typical priest Eleazar (22, 29, 33, 41; chi 3 Macc. iii, 12, vii. 1; 33, 41, 
&c.; vi. 1). 

(8) Style and language. The most striking resemblances are found in the official letters, or 
decrees :—?* 


χαίρειν καὶ ἐρρῶσθαι 111. 12, vii. τ; 353 cf. 41. Cf. also iii. 25 with 25 [διειλήφαμεν γάρ, &c.]; and 
προστετάχαμεν 111. 25, Vil. 8; 24. ὑπομαστιαίων in ili. 27 with ἐπιμαστιδίων in 27. 
μηνύειν τὸν βουλόμενον ἐφ᾽ G.. . 11]. 285 τὸν βουλόμενον ὁ τῆς ἐπιστολῆς τύπος οὕτως ἐγέγραπτο iii. 20 ; ἐπιστολὴ τὸν 
προσαγγέλλειν περὶ τῶν ἀπειθησάντων ἐφ᾽ ᾧ . .. 25 τύπον ἔχουσα τοῦτον 34. 
[reward follows in each case]. καθ᾽ ὁντινοῦν τρόπον Vil. 73 24. 


Remarkable words or phrases common to both books include the following :— ὁ 


+évrvxia [technically of a petition] vi. 40: 1. Ἰάπταιστος Vi. 30; 187. 

ἸἨάπόλυσις Vi. 37, 403 τό. τραπῆναι εἰς [πρὸς] εὐφροσύνην ν. 363; 202, 294. 
ὁ πάντων ἐπόπτης θεός ti. 21 5 τό. ἀπροσδεής ti. 9; 2τι. 

ὁλοσχερής V. 31; 27 [-ὥς]. ἀλόγιστος V. 42, Vi. 125 213. 

Ἠάἀλόγως Vi. 25 5 24, 107. εὐστάθεια 111. 26, vi. 28; 217, 261. 

θεωρία V. 243 51. Ἠκατευφημεῖν Vil. 135 217. 

καταχωρίζω [technically] ii. 29; 36. tdvéuxros li, 15; 223, 283. 

παραναγιγνώσκω 1. 12; 42. ‘}peyahonepns Vv. 8; 226, 319. 

ἀδιάλειπτος, -ws Vi. 33 3 86, 92, 204. ἐπιφάνεια [of God] v. 8; 264. 

tos [dawn] v. 46; 88. ἐνέργεια [of God] iv. 21, v. 12; 266. 

ἰδιότης vil. 17 ; 97. Τἄληκτος iv. 2 [V]; 269. 

παρὰ πόδας ὁρῶντες, or ἔχοντες iv. 8, v. 8; 135. ἐπιείκεια καὶ φιλανθρωπία [in technical sense, of king] 
δυναστεύων [of God] v. 7; 168, 195. ili. 15; 290. ; 


As with 2 Maccabees, the connexion seems to be of schooland date. The similarity in the use of 
technical and official language is specially remarkable; as we shall see in the next paragraph, this 
language was that actually in use in documents of the Ptolemaic period. 

(c) Relation to Papyri. The evidence of the papyri confirms the general accuracy of the 
official and technical language of the book, and suggests that it belongs to the Ptolemaic period, 
not the Roman. 

Applying Thackeray’s test® of οὐθείς (μηθείς) as against οὐδείς (μηδείς), we find the 6 form in 
i. 13 (A), ii. 28 (V), vii. 8 (A), as against six times where the MSS. agree with the spelling with ὃ. 
The fluctuation is much the same as in Wisdom (see Introd. to Wisdom zz Joc. in this volume), 
and both books are probably to be referred to the ‘period of transition’ 132 B.C. to 100 B.C., or 
rather later. 

Again, the formula χαίρειν καὶ ἐρρῶσθαι κτλ. (iii. 12, vii. 1), which it will be remembered is 
found in the Letter of Aristeas, seems ‘to point to a date at the end of the second or the beginning 
of the first century B.c.’° Earlier papyri usually have a conditional sentence; papyri of the end 


1 It is usually assumed without any serious attempt at proof that the writer of 3 Maccabees used 2 Maccabees. 
Willrich argues, on the other hand, that the reverse is true (Judaica, pp. 163 ff.). 

3 The references are to Wendland’s paragraphs, as printed in Mr. Thackeray’s edition in Swete’s Juér. to the 
O.T. in Greek®. The eae translation with critical and exegetical notes will be found in vol. ii of this work. 

8 Thackeray has ‘already called attention to some of these in Swete, ὁ. ¢., p. 502, ἢ. 3. As before, the reference 
to 3 Macc. is in each case given first. 

* Those marked with + do not occur elsewhere in the LXX. 

> Grammar O.T. in Greek, pp. 58 ff. 

ὁ For the facts and references in this paragraph I am indebted to information kindly placed at my disposal by 
Mr. Thackeray in a private letter. 
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of the first century B.C. and onwards have πλεῖστα χαίρειν. Cf. especially P. Grenf. ii. 36 (95 B.C.) 
and P. Lips. 104 (c. 96 B.C.), where the resemblance to 3 Maccabees is peculiarly close. 

Aaoypadia (ii, 28), which had been supposed to point to the Roman period, has been proved 
to be entirely in place in the Ptolemaic age; and again the dating by Egyptian months alone 
(vi. 38), in which Willrich? finds a sign of late date, occurs much earlier, the equalizing of the 
Egyptian and Macedonian months having taken place in the reign of Euergetes IT (Physcon).$ 

In Tebt. P. 5 (an official document of the beginning of the same reign) we find of ἐπὶ τῶν 
προσόδων (cf. 3 Macc. vi. 30); of τεταγμένοι ἐπὶ πραγμάτων [χρειῶν] (cf. vii. 1, v. 14); καθ᾽ ὁντινοῦν 
τρόπον (cf. vii. 7 and Letter of Aristeas, 24). In Louvre P. 63 (an official letter of Philometor’s 
reign) occur the words τιθηνεῖσθαι (cf. 111. 15), σκεπάζειν (cf. iii. 27), εὐχρηστία (cf. 11. 33), ἀσχολία 
(cf. v. 34), the first two words being used in the same technical sense. καταχωρίζω (= enroll, ii. 29 ; 
Aristeas 36) occurs in the Canopus and Rosetta inscriptions, and frequently in Papyri; the same 
inscriptions speak of records on a στήλη (ii. 27, vii. 20), and afford evidence of the popularity of 
commemorative feasts (vi. 36, Vii. 19). μηνύειν τὸν βουλόμενον (111. 28),* παρουσία ὅ (111. 17, of a royal 
visit), φιλανθρωπία (of royal clemency, iii, 15-18), ἐντυγχάνω (= petition, vi. 37-40), .are all 
familiar in Papyri. γραφικοὶ κάλαμοι (a hitherto unparalleled phrase, iv. 20) occurs in Grenfell P., 
ii. 38 (first century B.C.); οἰκετικός (11. 28) in B. AZ. P. cecci (¢. 116 B.C.); κακοτεχνεῖν (vii, 9) in 
P. Eleph, 1 (311 B.C.); θεωρία (v. 24) in P. Tebt. 33 (112 B.C.) ; σκυλμός (iii, 25 metaphorically) 
in P. Zedt. 41 (119 B.C.). 

(ὦ) We have therefore converging lines of evidence. There are good reasons for connecting 
2 Maccabees with Alexandria;* Jason is probably to be placed between 130 and Ioo B.C., and 
2 Maccabees not much later. The Letter of Aristeas is certainly Alexandrian and of the same 
period.” Indications derived from the papyri (the nature of the official language, the greetings in 
the letters, and the use of the forms οὐθείς and μηθείς) suggest a date somewhere about 100 B.c. As 
we regard the connexion between 3 J/accabees and the other books as one of school and thought, 
and not of direct literary indebtedness, it may possibly have been written shortly before them. Its 
superior limit is fixed by the apparent quotation in 6° from The Song of the Three Children (LXX), 
which probably dates from the last quarter of the second century B.C. 

Mahaffy ὃ points out that polemical tracts for and against the Jews came into vogue during the 
reign of Physcon (146-117 B.C.), and they certainly continued to be the fashion. Our book clearly 
belongs to this class of literature. It was apparently written primarily for Jews to encourage and 
confirm their faith in themselves and their destiny,® but it was certainly meant to be read by the 
outside world as well. It is an apology, representing the Jew as the Ptolemies’ most loyal supporter, 
just as later apologists represented the Christian as the Emperors’ best citizen. There is also, not 
far below the surface, the further suggestion that it is not prudent to interfere too far with him or 
his religion. The book is further a tract on the orthodox side, supporting the strict view of the 
Hasidim, as against the laxer Hellenizing section,’° which must have been even stronger in Egypt 
than in Palestine. There is, however, little evidence that this polemic was specially directed against 
a Samaritan element, or even very definitely against the Onias temple. 

(6) The chief alternative date is that suggested by Ewald." He connects the book with the 
attempt of Caligula to place his image in the temple, and with the persecutions of the Alexandrian 
Jews which took place in his reign. Philo tells the story in the adv. Flaccum, and the Legatio ad 
Caium.* Certain points are found in his story and in 3 Maccabees as well, e.g. the injustice of the 
persecution, the loyalty of the Jews, the punishment of the persecutor. But these are commonplaces. 
We miss the characteristic features of the Caligula story, the attempt to force the Emperor’s image 
into the temple and the synagogues of Alexandria, the attacks on the synagogues, and Caligula’s 
claim to divine honours; 18 since the Ptolemies were θεοί, this feature could have been easily trans- 
ferred. Further, in Philo the hostility comes first from the populace, the outbreaks in Alexandria 
precede the events in Jerusalem, and the Jews in fact suffer severely. Those who accept this date 
are therefore forced to hold with Grimm that the author was afraid to work out his parallel too 
closely. But the tone of 3 Maccabees is not that of a period of oppression and martyrdom ; it belongs 
rather to a time when the nation is prosperous, and its position has been triumphantly vindicated. 


1 See note on ii. 28. 2 Judaica, p. 166. 3 Mahaffy, The Ptolemaic Dynasty, p. 205. 
* Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 343. 5 Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, pp. 372 ff. 
6 EB. art. 2 Maccabees. 7 Wendland and Thackeray, 100-80 B.C, 

ὃ Emp. Piol., p. 390. 


° It may also have been intended to be read publicly on the occasion of the festivals commemorating the 
deliverances (vi. 36, vii. 19). as ; 


1. Cf. ii. 31, vil. το. 1 Hist. Isr. v, pp. 468 ff. 12. See also Josephus, Azz. XVIII. viii. 
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And tempting though Ewald’s suggestion appears at first sight, it cannot outweigh the positive indica- 
tions of an earlier date which we have gained from other sources. 

Attempts have also been made to find the occasion for the writing of the book in Pompey’s 
attack on the Temple in 64 B.C., or in the incidents narrated of Herod (Josephus, 4122. XVII. vi. 5) 
or Pilate (ib. XVIII. iii. 1). But the resemblances in these cases are still slighter, and could only be 
seriously considered if there were independent grounds for ascribing the book to the Roman period. 


ὁ 5. HISTORICAL BAsIs. 


(2) Relation to Polybius. Generally speaking the account of the battle of Raphia, and the 
picture of Philopator’s character, agree with Polybius v. But there are important differences in 
detail, for which there is no obvious reason; see notes on ch. i. Now there was a certain Ptolemy 
of Megalopolis (a fellow-townsman of Polybius), who is mentioned by him as governor of Cyprus 
(xviii. 55. 6, &c.), and who wrote an anecdotic account of the reign of Philopator, giving a very 
unfavourable picture of the king.t Scala? shows that he was one of the sources used by Polybius, 
particularly in the story of Agathocles (xv. 25-33);° the comment which he appends to that story 
(xv. 34. 1) probably refers to Ptolemy’s history. ‘I am quite aware of the miraculous occurrences 
and embellishments which the chroniclers of this event have added to their narrative with a view of 
producing a striking effect upon their hearers, making more of their comments on the story than 
of the story itself and the main incidents. Some ascribe it entirely to Fortune, and take the oppor- 
tunity of expatiating on her fickleness, and the difficulty of being on one’s guard against her. Others 
dwell on the unexpectedness of the event and try to assign its causes and probabilities. * Mahaffy,® 
apparently independently, also arrives at the conclusion that this Ptolemy is the authority for the 
Agathocles section, and is ‘ probably the source which has blackened the name of Philopator’. Now 
on the other hand it has been recognized that the author of 3 Maccabees apparently used some good 
authority, other than Polybius, for his account of Raphia and the character of Philopator.2 Can we 
not then identify this unknown source with the lost history of Ptolemy Megalopolitanus? The 
characteristics which Polybius ascribes to him, love of ‘miraculous occurrences and embellishments’, 
and the fondness for tracing out causes, are exactly those of 3 Maccabees, and would make him 
a congenial pattern for the author of the latter book. It is noticeable that in one of his extant frag- 
ments” he speaks of Philopator’s boon companions, of whom we hear so much in 3 Maccabees. There 
are again many features in the Agathocles section which remind us of the Jewish story, e.g. the 
stress laid on' the popularity of Arsinoe (cf. 3 Macc. i. 4 ff.), the picture of the confusion in the streets 
of Alexandria, the debaucheries, the cruelties, the unexpected escape of Moeragenes.® These are 
sufficient to show that the sort of story told in 3 Maccabees is just that which was narrated by 
Ptolemy in his anecdotes. I would suggest then that the narrative of the opening verses of 
3 Maccabees may be derived directly from him, and that amongst the stories which he told 
of Philopator were some which a pious Jew could adapt for the glorification of his own nation. 

(ὁ) Relation to Fosephus. nc. Ap. ii. 5 there is a story which is certainly in some way 
connected with that of 3 Maccabees. After the death of Philometor the Alexandrian Jews sup- 
ported Cleopatra against his brother Physcon (Ptolemy IX, 146-117 B.c.). The latter in revenge 
exposed the Jews and their families to drunken elephants, which, however, turned on Physcon’s 
followers and slew many of them. A phantom also appeared to the king, preventing him from 
further attempts to injure them. But the parallel does not stop here. Earlier in the chapter 
Josephus mentions a visit of Ptolemy Euergetes I to Jerusalem to offer thankofferings after 
a victory; stress is laid on the services of Onias and Dositheus, Jewish generals; and reference is 
made to the intercession of Ithaca, or Irene, Physcon’s concubine, on behalf of the Jews, as well as 
to a memorial feast kept by the Alexandrian Jews on the day of their deliverance. It is at once 
obvious that Josephus’ version is far more probable than the exaggerated and sensational narrative 
of 3 Maccabees. The mention of the festival in both suggests that some historical incident lies 


1 See Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iii, p. 66. ° Studien des Polybius, pp. 58-60, 263-7. 

8. Also in the character of Philopator, xiv. 11, 12; Cleino, his cup-bearer, mentioned there, is also mentioned in 
one of the extant fragments of Ptolemy. 

* Shuckburgh’s translation. 5 Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 272, τι. τ; Ptolemaic Dynasty, pp. 143 ff. 

δ e.g. by Mahaffy(Em. Pt., p. 267); Willrich (Kio, vii, p. 293); Biichler (Zodcaden und Oniaden, p. 174). 

τ apud Athen. vi, p. 246 Ὁ. 

8 There is no striking resemblance in the language, which is that of Polybius himself; but ἀμετάθετος and παραδει- 
γματίζειν, which occur in 3 Macc. v. 1, 12, iv. 11, and nowhere else in LXX, are found in this section (32. 7, 32.5); also 
cf. 31. 5 (χωρήσαντες εἰς τὴν ἐξ ἀρχῆς διάθεσιν) with 11. 28, 29. 

* Josephus clearly did not know, or at any rate care to use, 3 Maccabees. 
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behind the legends, and there is indeed no ὦ 271071 reason for doubting this. But is Josephus right 
in placing it in Physcon’s reign? The evidence of the papyri tends to show that the Jews as 
a whole were well treated by this king, and this fact has led Mahaffy and others to reject Josephus’ 
setting of the incident. But the evidence is somewhat scanty and refers to the latter part of the 
reign. Josephus places the persecution at the very beginning, and implies, as does the author of 
3 Maccabees even more clearly, that the persecutor afterwards became a protector of the Jews. In 
neither story is there any question of a long continued oppression, but only of a single abortive 
- attempt at vengeance. Further, in the troubles which broke out on the death of Philometor, it is in 
every way probable that his widow Cleopatra and her infant son were supported by Onias and the 
loyal Jews of Leontopolis ;* it is equally probable that in the reprisals with which Physcon signalized 
his success ὃ he may have attempted to punish the Jews. Such a view agrees with the impression 
left by 3 Maccabees that the main attack was made on Fayim Jews brought to Alexandria for the 
-purpose.t Again, the fact that in Justin 38. 8 we may have ‘traces of an edict [of Physcon] 
by which Egyptians and Syrians (Jews) were granted the privileges of Alexandrian citizenship ’® 
harmonizes exactly with 3 Macc. ii. 30, iii. 21. 

On the other hand the Jerusalem incident is probably rightly placed by the writer of 3 Maccabees 
in the reign of Philopator. In his triumphal progress after Raphia the king would not be likely to 
leave out the Jewish capital. With his love of architecture and interest in religion he would 
certainly wish to enter the Temple. The Jews would no less certainly have tried to prevent him, 
and his superstitious fears may well have been worked on in some such manner as to give rise to 
the highly coloured narrative of our book.’ It is even possible that the story may have been taken 
in substance from the memoirs of Ptolemy Megalopolitanus. 

The hypothesis that two independent stories have been united in 3 Maccabees is confirmed by 
an examination of the book itself. The connexion between the Jerusalem episode and the subsequent 
persecution in Egypt is very artificial. No doubt it is difficult to set bounds to the ἀλογιστία of a 
despot, but it is not very probable that Philopator should have wished to destroy the innocent and 
loyal Jews of Egypt merely on account of an insult offered by their fellow-countrymen in Jerusalem, 
and the narrative itself in its references to taxation and local religious differences affords a far more 
reasonable explanation of the origin of the persecution. 

It would seem, then, that the writer of 3 Maccabees has combined the Physcon and Philopator 
stories, transferring the former to the earlier reign. There was an obvious advantage in doing so, 
since in the original narrative as preserved by Josephus the position of the Jews was a little 
ambiguous. It is true they had been loyal to Cleopatra, but they had unfortunately sided with the 
defeated party, and from the point of view of the conqueror they could be regarded as rebels. No 
such objection attached to the representation in 3 Maccabees. The writer has also, by the way, 
worked in a reference to another story glorifying the Jew. Dositheus is mentioned in the Physcon 
story side by side with Onias as a Jewish general who did good service to the Ptolemies. In the 
fibeh P. go and elsewhere a Dositheus sox of Drimylus is found as an Alexander priest of 222 B.C. 
The writer in i. 3 apparently identifies the two, and turns the sox of Drimylus into a renegade Jew. 
At the same time he makes him play the réle of a Mordecai and save the king’s life.6 It is possible 
that the reference to Arsinoe in i. 1,4 may be explained on similar lines. She plays no further part 
in the story and her introduction seems quite pointless. But the writer may have intended that she 
should play the réle which Ithaca plays in Josephus, and intercede for the Jews; for some reason 
he dropped this feature, but omitted to expunge the earlier references to her. On the other hand 
the episode may have been taken directly from Ptolemy Megalopolitanus, in whose narrative she 
seems to have figured prominently. In that case she is simply part of the historical setting of 
the picture, and her introduction was never intended to have any further significance. 

It is at any rate clear that the aim of the writer was to combine in a single picture as many 


1 Ptolemaic Dynasty, pp. 192 ff.; Willrich, J/uden und Griechen, pp. 151 ff. 

3 Mahaffy, ib., p. 183. 3 e.g. the massacre of Cyrenaeans, Diod. xxxiii. 13. 
ὅν. inf. § 6, and cf. Abrahams, J. Q. R. ix, pp. 39 ff. 

> Mahafty, ib., p. 190. δ Tb. p. 134. 


° The Letter of Aristeas 99 speaks of the ἔκπληξις and θαυμασμὸς ἀδιήγητος inspired by the Temple; Stanley 
compares a story of Ibrahim Pacha struck down on attempting to enter the shrine of Isaac (Hiést. J. CA. iii, 
p. 219, n. 1). : 

® See Willrich, Δ 20, vii (1907), p. 293f. The same writer in Judaica, p.19f., and Hermes, xxxix. 244 ff, calls 
attention to the undoubtedly curious coincidence that in Ad. Esth. xii. 1 Tharra the Eunuch slain by Mordecai is 
called, in Lagarde’s a text, Thedeutos or Theudetos, while Josephus (52. XI. vi. 4) calls him Théodosites, or in Azz. 
XI. vi. 10 Theodestes ; cf. the Theodotus of 3 Macc. i. 2. Again in Ad. Esth. xi. 1 Dosztheus a priest and Levite is 
named as the bearer of the book to Egypt. But his elaborate attempt to reduce all these narratives to versions of 
a single legend can hardly be followed; it involves a theory of Esther which ‘has found no favour thus far among 
critics’ (Paton, Esther [in Znt. Crit. Com.], Ὁ. 77). 
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features as possible, all tending to the glorification of the faithful Jew. We thus have brought 
together in a single canvas the frustrated attempt to enter the Temple, the saving of the king’s lifé 
by a Jew, the attacks on religion and attempts to hellenize, affecting both the Jews in Alexandria 
and in Egypt as a whole, the testimonies to their great influence and unswerving loyalty, the marvels 
of divine intervention, and the vengeance on renegades. The result is not very convincing artistically 
or historically. But on the other hand each feature, taken by itself and stripped of its sensational 
colouring, is entirely credible and probably has some foundation in fact. Our knowledge of the 
history of the Jews in Egypt under the Ptolemies is too fragmentary to justify us in denying the 
possibility of sporadic outbreaks of anti-Semitism in the second and third centuries B.c. As we have 
seen, the papyri confirm in various ways the general accuracy of the writer, and we shall probably be 
justified in giving his work a somewhat higher historical value than has usually been assigned to it. 

On one point all are agreed. The character of Philopator is in full accordance with the picture 
which history had come to form of him. ‘ Noctes in stupris, dies in conviviis consumit.’1 Whether 
the picture is quite a fair one is another question. It may be due to the bias of Ptolemy Megalo- 
politanus, and inscriptions suggest that there was something to be said on his side.2 At any rate 
they prove an interest in architecture and religion, and a ready liberality to cities and temples, which 
agree with the statements of 3 Maccabees. 


$6. INTEGRITY OF THE Book. 


It is sometimes held that the book is only a fragment of a larger work (Ewald, Fritzsche), or 
that at any rate the opening has been lost (Grimm). The arguments for this view are found in the 
abruptness of the introduction,® the reference to the plot of Theodotus in i. 2 as though it were well 
‘known, and to the ‘ before-mentioned companions’ in ii. 25, who have not in fact been introduced 
previously. But if we accept the hypothesis of the writer’s dependence on Ptolemy Megalopolitanus, 
it will be more reasonable to suppose that these are slips, due to a careless reproduction of the 
source. In i. 2 we have ‘a certain Theodotus’, as though from the writer’s standpoint he was being 
mentioned for the first time, while the following words imply a previous reference to his treachery. 
The source is evidently only imperfectly adapted ; the τις shows that Theodotus cannot have been 
already named in a lost opening of the book itself. 

Biichler,* on the other hand, argues that 3 4% accabees, as it stands, has been drastically edited, and 
contains copious interpolations which have introduced confusion into the story. He points out that 
in the concluding chapters the Alexandrian Jews are hardly mentioned; they deal solely with the 
return of country Jews to Moeris and the Arsinoite nome. He suggests that the original narrative 
dealt with a persecution of Fayiim Jews, who had refused to join in a birthday feast to Dionysus on 
some occasion when Philopator attempted to establish his cult at Bakchis and Dionysias on the 
banks of Moeris. The references to renegades point to a Samaritan element which was ready to fall 
in with a lax syncretism. In accordance with this theory he makes very considerable excisions in 
the book. There are no grounds for doing this, and it is more probable that the writer himself com- 
bined various stories and is responsible for the resultant confusion. At the same time Biichler’s 
hypothesis as to the reasons which led to the persecution of the Faytim Jews is probable enough, 
and may well indicate one of the historical’elements in the story. 


ᾧ 7. STYLE. 


The book is a product of Alexandrian literature, exemplifying in its extremest form the pseudo- 
Classicalism of the Atticists. It would, however, be misleading to speak of it as written in the most 
literary style, since its artificiality and extravagance make it hardly worthy of the name of literature. 
Particularly when the writer attempts in descriptions to introduce purple passages, he succeeds only 
in being obscure and bombastic: e.g. i. 16 ff, iv, v. 6 ff. His sentences are full of repetitions and 
awkwardly constructed, and for all their attempt at rhetoric are marked by an excessive use of the 
weak introductory particle δέ; e.g. of the first 11 verses, τὸ begin with it. The vocabulary is 
varied ; Swete® gives a selection of 32 words not found elsewhere in the LXX, but in fact the list can 
be extended to over 100; its character may be judged from the fact that it ‘includes 20 adjectives 
compounded with a privative; many again are poetical, such as πανόδυρτος, or πολύδακρυς. There 
_are also about 14 words not found elsewhere in Greek literature, verbs such as ψυχουλκεῖν, προσυ- 
στέλλειν, and compound adjectives of the type of βυθοτρεφής, μισούβρις, μυροβρεχής, ποντόβροχος, 
φοβεροειδής, πυρόπνους. 

Among the Classical forms, unique or unusual in the LXX, which mark the writer as an Atticist, 


1 Justinus xxx. 1.8; his nickname was Τρύφων. * Mahaffy, Emp. Ptol., pp. 270 ff. 
3 Xenophon’s Oecon. and Josephus’ Zzfe also begin with a δέ clause, but apparently in neither case were they 
meant to be regarded as independent works, 
* Tobiaden und Oniaden, pp. 172 ff. 5 Intr. O.T. in Greek, p. 312. 
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are the following 1 :—réAcov, τελέως, δεσμά, tore, διηρπάσθην, καθειστάντες, ᾧκτειρα, and the use of crasis 
with the definite article (τοὐνάντιον, τἀληθές). 

At the same time the writer shows the influence of the κοινή in such forms as τεύξασθαι, 
κατεσχέθη, ἠνέῳξα, εἰάσθησαν, θεέ, τετάρτη (for rérpas). In iv. 19 there is an interesting example of 
a superfluous ἐν with dative after χρᾶσθαι.3 


§ 8. THEOLOGY. 


The book represents the most orthodox type of old-fashioned Judaism, with its devotion to the 
temple, the law, and the peculiar position of the chosen people. The business of God is to act as 
their champion; there is no trace of universalism, or even any desire for proselytes ; Philopator is 
forced to respect God, but he does not worship Him, as does Nebuchadnezzar, nor is there any of the 
syncretism which we find in the Letter of Aristeas. At the same time, side by side with the tone of 
somewhat arrogant self-satisfaction and narrow materialism, there is a real piety and an absolute 
faith in the power of prayer. There are no references to the Messianic hope, or apocalyptic ideas, 
or the future life. An angel vision terrifies Ptolemy and his followers, but it is not seen by the Jews ; 
there is no sign of the desire to interpose intermediaries between God and man, nor is He described 
by periphrases; e.g. His πρόνοια is mentioned, but in no way personified (iv. 21, v. 30). He is 
addressed directly, and the variety and number of the attributes ascribed to Him is remarkable. The 
heaping up of such attributes in prayer was a feature of Hellenistic Judaism ὃ. (ii. 2 ff, 21, v. 7, 
vi. 2-9, 18, 28; cf. 2 Macc. i. 24, Pr. Man. 1-4). Among the titles of God not found elsewhere in the 
LXX are the following :+-pévapyos (ii. 2), προπάτωρ (ii. 21), μεγαλοκράτωρ (vi. 2), μισούβρις (vi. 9), 
ἔντιμος (vi. 13), μεγαλόδοξος (vi. 18), as well as several phrases of the type of πάσης δυνάμεως δυναστεύων." 
Unusual titles are πάντων ἐπόπτης (ii. 21), ἅγιε ἐν ἁγίοις (ii. 2, 21), 6 ἐπιφανὴς Κύριος (v. 35), τερατοποιός 
(vi. 32), ῥύστης Ἰσραήλ (vii. 23). 

From the theological standpoint, therefore, the book seems to belong to the strict and con- 
servative school of the Hasidim, devoted to the law, and finding its inspiration in the lessons of the 
national history (ii. 2-20, vi. 1-15). It expresses a bitter opposition to the attempts at hellenizing, 
which so nearly overwhelmed Judaism in the second century B.C.,and shows no sympathy with the 
developments of thought and doctrine, which at that time were growing up within the Jewish Church. 
Though it belongs to Alexandria, it shows no trace of the influence of the typical Alexandrian ideas.® 
The keenest heresy-hunter could have found no fault with its uncompromising orthodoxy. 


§9. USE OF THE BOOK. 

The references to 3 Maccabees are very few, and entirely confined to Christian writers. They 
include Apost. Canons 85, the Stichometry of Nicephorus, Syxopsis Athanasii, Eus. Chron. ii. 122. 
The Stichometry of Codex Claromontanus implies a knowledge of the book, by mentioning the fourth 
book of Maccabees. In the Synopsis Athanasii we find Μακκαβαικὰ βιβλία δ΄ Πτολεμαικά, where 
Credner’s emendation of καί for δ΄ is usually followed; Zahn’s πολεμικά has found little support. 
Theodoret of Antioch summarizes the book and treats it as historical (ad Dan. xi), and Swete ® calls 
attention to an interesting combination of Isa. lvii. 15 with 3 Macc. ii.2 inthe Liturgy of St. Clement. 
It will be seen that the attestation is entirely Eastern; the book was not accepted in the Western 
Church and does not appear in the Vulgate. 


§ 10. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


In the notes Gv. and X. refer to the editions of Grimm and Kautzsch. 


1 These examples are collected from Thackeray, Gr. O.7. in Greek; the references will be readily found in the 


index to that book. 2 Cf. Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek, pp. 75, 104. 
3 Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 297 ff. 
ἄν, 7, 28, 51, vi. 2, vii. 9; cf. 2 Macc. iii. 34; Esther viii. 13; Wisd. xiv. 3. 
5 The attempts made to find characteristic features of Philonian thought are very unconvincing. 
8 Intr. O.T. in Greek, p. 472. 
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1: Now when Philopator had learned from those who had returned of the capture by Antiochus of the 
places which had been held by him, he issued orders to all his forces, foot and horse, and taking with 
him “his sister Arsinoe, marched to the district over against Raphia, where the army of Antiochus 

2 was encamped. But a certain Theodotus, determining to carry out his plot, took with him the 
bravest of the soldiers of Ptolemy who had been previously assigned to him, and went by night to 

3 the tent of Ptolemy, intending to kill him single-handed, and thereby put an end to the war. But 
Dositheus, called the son of Drimylus, who was by birth a Jew, but had subsequently abandoned 
the observance of the law, and renounced his ancestral faith, had conveyed Ptolemy away, and put 
some obscure person to sleep in the tent ; and so it happened that on this man fell the vengeance 

4 intended for the other. And when a fierce battle had begun, and things were favouring Antiochus, 
Arsinoe went frequently up and down the ranks, and her hair dishevelled, exhorted them with 
lamentation and tears to fight manfully for themselves, their children, and their wives, promising to 

5 give them if they conquered two minae of gold each. And thus it came about that their adversaries 
6 were destroyed in the encounter, and that many were also taken captive. So Ptolemy, having 
7 crushed the attack, determined to visit the neighbouring cities, and encourage them. And having 
8 done this, and given gifts to their shrines, he inspired his subjects with confidence. And when the 
Jews had sent to him some of the senate and elders to greet him, and bring him gifts, and con- 
gratulate him on what had happened, he became the more eager to visit them as quickly as possible. 

9 And when he had come to Jerusalem he sacrificed to the Most High God and offered thankofferings, 
acting in some measure according to what was suitable to the place. And entering into the “oly 
to place, and being struck by the care displayed, and the beauty, and admiring also the good order of 
11 the temple, it came into his mind to purpose to enter into the sanctuary. And when they said that 
this was not allowed, since not even members of their own nation could enter, or all the priests, but 

12 only the high-priest who was chief of all, and he once a year, he was by no means convinced. And 
when the law had been read out to him, not even then did he desist from his claim that he himself 

13 should enter, saying, Even if they are deprived of this honour, I must not beso. And he asked 
14 why, when he entered into every shrine, none of those present hindered him? And some one 


I. 9. μεγιστω] moro A τῶν εξης τι] wy εξεστι 64: περιττον τι, or εξοχον τι Arm 


I, 1. The opening describes the relations between Ptolemy IV, Philopator (222--204 B.c.), and Antiochus III, the 
Great (224-187 B.C.), immediately before the battle of Raphia, which took place in the spring of 217; Antiochus had 
captured Seleukeia, and occupied Syria and Palestine. See Pol. v. 40 ff.; 82 ff.; Mahaffy, Ezcpire of the Ptolemies, 
ch. vii. The story of Raphia is in substantial agreement with the account of Polybius, but there are certain divergences ; 
(2) in Polybius the two armies reach Raphia at about the same time; (6) Arsinoe encourages the army in concert with 
Philopator defore the battle ; Antiochus is at first victorious on the right wing, but at the crisis it is the king himself 
who changes the fortune of the day; (c) Polybius refers to the ready submission of Coele-Syria and to Ptolemy’s visits 
to its cities, but he lays stress on their gifts and homage to him, not on his to them, as in 3 Macc.i.6,7. On the 
significance of these differences see Intr. ὃ 5 2; see also ὃ 6 for the abruptness of the opening, and ὃ 5 ὁ for character 
of Philopator. Raphia is referred to in Dn. xi. 11, 12. 

his sister Arsinoe. This is correct at the date of Raphia; subsequently, according to Egyptian custom, she 
became Ptolemy’s wife ; Livy (xxxvii. 4) calls her Cleopatra ; Justinus (xxx. 1.7) Eurydice. Onthe significance of her 
mention here see Intr. ὃ 5 ὁ. 

2. This Theodotus was a deserter from Ptolemy, who had been of great service to Antiochus (Pol. v. 40, 46, 61). 
His attempt is narrated ib. 81; there he takes two men with him, Dositheus is not mentioned, Ptolemy is saved 
because he did not sleep in his official tent, and Theodotus wounds two men and kills Andreas the king’s physician 
(? = the ἄσημός τις of v?). See further Intr. § 5 ὁ. 

ὅπλων Πτολεμαικῶν τὰ Kpdtiota. The translation given above is that of most Edd., and κράτιστα makes it probable. 
But the reference may be to arms and equipment which were Πτολεμαικά, and therefore not noticed (n. Ὁ. ὡς μόνος κτεῖναι). 
᾿ Polybius remarks that the varieties of dress in the two armies prevented discovery. 

3. Dositheus, see Intr. ὃ 5 4. 

4. The promise seems impossibly extravagant, but it must be remembered that Egyptian queens had large private 
property, and Abrahams suggests that the promise was only made to the Greek mercenaries. 

5. According to Polybius, Antiochus lost nearly 10,000 infantry, 300 cavalry, and 4,000 prisoners; Ptolemy 1,500 
infantry and 700 cavalry. 

9. τόπος the temple, as regularly in 2, 3 Macc. and elsewhere. 

13. πᾶν τέμενος. Gr. and K. (with hesitation) understand this of the Jewish temple, as though it were πᾶν τὸ τέμενος ; 
why had he been allowed to enter at all, if he might not penetrate into the inmost shrine? But the argument is weak 
even for a despot, and the translation given above is more pointed. 
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15 answered thoughtlessly that he did wrong to make this boast. But since this is so, he said, why 
16 should I-not enter in any case, whether they wish it or not? . Then the priests in all their robes fell 
down, and besought the Most High God to aid them in that which had come upon them, and to 
turn the violence of him who was making this wicked attack, filling the temple with lamentation 
17 and tears; and those who were left in the city hurried forth in confusion, concluding that something 
18 strange was happening. The virgins who had been shut up in their chambers rushed forth with 
their mothers, and covering their hair with dust and ashes, filled the streets with groanings and 
19 lamentations. And those who had been lately married, leaving the chambers prepared for wedded 
20 intercourse and forgetting their proper modesty, ran about in confusion through the city. And as 
for the new-born children, the mothers and nurses who had charge of them left them here and there, 
in the houses or in the streets without care,and came in crowds to the temple which is high above all. 
21 And manifold were the supplications of those gathered here because of the impious enterprise of the 
22 king. And with them the bolder from among the citizens would not endure his carrying the matter 
23 to an extremity, or his determination to complete his project; but ‘calling oz one another to rush 
to arms, and to die bravely for the law of their fathers, they made great confusion in the place, 
and being with difficulty turned from their purpose by the elders and the priests, they joined in 
25 supplication with them. And the multitude continued meanwhile praying as before. But the 
elders who were with the king tried in many ways to turn his haughty mind from the purpose he 
26 had conceived. But being emboldened and now setting them all aside, he was even beginning to 
24 approach, thinking that he would complete the design aforesaid. Therefore those who were with 
him seeing this, joined with our own people in beseeching him who has all power to defend them in 
28 their present need, and not to disregard the lawless and insolent deed. So incessant and vehement 
29 was the united cry of the multitude that an indescribable uproar arose. For it might have been 
thought that not only the people, but even the walls and the whole pavement were crying out, since 
all preferred death to the profanation of the holy place. 
Then the High-Priest Simon bowing his knees before the holy place, and spreading out his hands 
2 in calm reverence, prayed after this manner: Lord, Lord, king of the heavens, and sovereign of all 
creation, holy among the holy ones, only ruler, almighty, give ear to us who are grievously troubled 
3 by one wicked and profane, made wanton in insolence and might. For thou who hast created all 
things, and governest the whole world, art a righteous ruler, and judgest those who do aught in 
4 violence and arrogance. Thou didst destroy those who aforetime did iniquity, among whom were 
5 giants trusting in their strength and boldness, bringing upon them a boundless flood of water. Thou 
didst burn up with fire and brimstone the men of Sodom, workers of arrogance, who had become 
known of all for their crimes, and didst make them an example to those who should come after. 
6 Thou didst try with manifold and grievous punishments the insolent Pharaoh when he enslaved thy 
7 holy people Israel, and didst make known thy mighty power. And when he pursued with chariots 
and a multitude of peoples thou didst overwhelm him in the depth of the sea, but those who trusted 
8 in thee, the ruler of all creation, thou didst bring safely through. And they seeing the works of thy 
9 hands did praise thee, the almighty. Thou, O King, when thou didst create the boundless and 


I 


15. παντῶς] παντων A; wavres V 16. πασαῖς ταις εσθησεσιν] AV 44, 55,743 ταῖς ayras εσθ, al; macats ταις 
αγιαις εσθ. Arm 18. σποδὼω καὶ] ἀπέδωκαν A V 44, 55, 719 74; > Arm yoou re V 44, 55,74 Arm; mov ye A; 
your τε al, 19. τοὺς προς απαντήσιν Stareraypevous παστους] τοὺς προς amav vuv διατεταγμενους (A -nv) A V 55; 
ἀπαντας 44, 74, with further variations in cursives; ‘were sitting veiled (ov curtained off) and prepared’ Arm. The 
parallel in iv. 6 confirms παστούς, and διατεταγμένην in A suggests that ἀπάντησιν is the original reading. 23. vepewr] 
Luc text, Syr; γεραιων A Arm al; γερεων V 28. συναγομενης] -ὧν Syr Arm and Edd 


11. τὸ AV 55, 71 > whole verse; καὶ εἰπὸν opobvpadov 44,74; ‘they began to pray and said’ Arm 6. δοκι- 
pacas τιμωριαις eyvwpicas τὸ peya vou κρατος] V; + (after εγνωρισας) τὴν ony δυναμιν ep ats εγνωρισὰας A Arm and most 
cursives with variations ; a conflate reading δοκιμασας] εδ. A; δαμασας Luc text 9. ἡγιασας ... σοι] +(before 
σοι) εἰς σὸν ονομα A Arm; εἰς ονομα σου (Ὁ aot) V 


15. Text and grammar are in some confusion, but the general meaning is clear. . 
18,19. The same remark applies; cf. 2 Macc. iii. 19 for the general picture. προσαρτίως is not found elsewhere ; 
L. and S. ‘lately’; Edd. ‘completely’. 
ἐσταλμέναι. There is no parallel for the meaning ‘married’, which is required by the verse. Gr. and K. 


suggest ‘secluded’, others vestem (sc. nuptialem) indutae. Arm. translates ‘who had just then only been newly 
introduced’, which is probably right. 


II. 1. Simon 11, son of Onias II (219-199 B.C.). Perhaps referred to in Sir. 1. 1, but it is doubtful whether Simon 
the Just is to be identified with Simon I or II. : 
2. This heaping up of the attributes of God is characteristic of Hellenistic Judaism; see Intr.§ 8. ἅγιε ἐν ἁγίοις 


(ii. 21); cf. Isa. ἵν]. 14; see Intr. ὃ 9 for the liturgical use of the phrase. μόναρχος occurs in Eus. and later writers as 
a title of God. 


4. For giants cf. Judith xvi. 7; Sir. xvi. 7; Wisd. xiv. 6; Enoch vii. 2, ix. 9, xv. 8; Jubilees v. 7. See also 2 Pet. 
ii. 5-6, where we have angels, the flood, and Sodom. 
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measureless earth, didst choose this city and sanctify this place [for thy name] for thyself, who hast 
need of nothing, and didst glorify it by a splendid manifestation, establishing it to the glory of thy 
10 great and honourable name. And loving the house of Israel, thou didst promise that if there should 
be a falling away, and distress should overtake us, and we should come to this place and make our 
12 supplication, thou wouldst hear our prayer. And indeed thou art faithful and true. And seeing 
that oftentimes when our fathers were afflicted thou didst succour them in their humiliation, and ᾿ 
13 didst deliver them from great evils, behold now, O holy king, for our many great sins we are 
14 grievously troubled and put into subjection to our foes, and faint in owr weakness. In our low 
estate this insolent and profane man seeketh to do violence to the holy place which is consecrated 
15 upon earth to the name of thy glory. For man cannot reach thy dwelling place, the heaven of 
τό heavens. But since thy good pleasure was in thy glory amongst thy people Israel, thou didst 
17 hallow this place. Punish us not by the uncleanness of these men, neither chastise us by their 
profane doings, lest the transgressors boast in their wrath or exult in the insolence of their tongue, 
18 saying, We have trodden down the house of the sanctuary as the houses of the abominations are 
19 trodden down. Blot out our sins and scatter abroad our offences and manifest thy mercy at this 
20 hour. Let thy compassion speedily overtake us, and put praises in the mouth of the fallen and 
broken in heart, granting us peace. 
21 Then the God who beholds all, the Father of all holy among the holy ones, hearing the supplica- 
tion spoken according to the law, scourged him who was greatly uplifted in violence and inso- 
22 lence, shaking him to and fro as a reed by the wind, so that lying on the ground powerless and 
23 paralysed in body he could not so much as speak, being smitten by a righteous judgement. Where- 
upon his friends and body-guard, seeing that the chastisement which had overtaken him was swift, 
and fearing lest he should even die, speedily drew him out, being overwhelmed by an exceeding great 
24 fear. But having after some time recovered himself, he by no means came to repentance though he 
had been thus punished, but departed with bitter threats. _ 
25 So, arriving in Egypt, and going on further in his wickedness, through his boon companions and 
26 associates, who have been already mentioned, utter strangers to all justice, he was not content with 
his countless excesses, but even reached such a pitch of insolence that he raised evil reports in those 
parts, and many of his friends watching carefully the royal purpose, themselves also followed his 
27 will. He purposed publicly to inflict a disgrace upon the Jewish nation, and erected a pillar on the 
28 tower in the palace with the inscription, That none who did not sacrifice should be allowed to enter 
their temples ; and that all Jews should be degraded to the rank of natives and the condition of 
29 serfs, and that those who spoke against it should be taken by force and put to death; and that 
those who were registered should even be branded on their bodies with an ivy-leaf, the emblem of. 


24. ἀπειλὰς δὲ πικρας θεμενος] V Luc text; μετα απειλης δὲ πικρας al; pera ἀπειλῆς δὲ πικρας θεμενος Αἰ (α clearly conflate 
reading) 


10. I Kings viii. 33. 

18. abominations is of course a slip from the standpoint of the supposed heathen speaker. 

21. πάντων ἐπόπτης, cf. 2 Macc. vii. 35, ix. §; Ad. Esth. xv. 2; Letter of Aristeas, 16; see Deissmann, Light from 
the Ancient East, p. 429. 

ἔνθεσμος expressing the law; cf. v. 10. 
For the incident cf. the repulse of Heliodorus in 2 Macc. iii. 22-30, where the resemblance in language is great, 
and the punishment of Antiochus ib. ix. 4 ff. 

25. already mentioned ; either a slip from a careless use of a source (see Intr. § 6), or a reference to the supposed 
lost beginning of the book. 

26. evil reports—whether against himself, or the Jews, is not clear. δ 

28. i.e. the Jews might only enjoy their own worship if they also conformed to the official cult ; cf. Josephus, “422. 
XIL.iii.2; ¢ 42. ii..6. No other example of the word λαογραφία was known till the discovery of the Papyri. Grenfell 
and Hunt (7Zzét. P. [1902] pp. 445-8) discuss this passage with reference to Wilcken’s view that the word implies the 
‘ poll-tax’ of the Roman period, and is therefore an anachronism in a decree ascribed to Philopator, and in fact proves 
that the book dates from the Roman period. They show that the word does occur in Ptolemaic papyri, but not in its 
fully developed technical sense ; it means not a tax, but ‘a taxing list of persons, most, or all, of whom were native 
Egyptians’. dads is the technical term for Egyptians as contrasted with Greeks (ib. p. 552). This exactly fits the 
context here. 

διάθεσις is freq. in Polybius = condition ; cf. esp. xv. 31. 5 χωρήσαντες εἰς τὴν ἐξ ἀρχῆς δι For the idea cf Philo, 
Leg. ad Cat. 17. 

29. Ewald finds here an allusion to the vine as ‘the symbol and arms of Jerusalem’ ; i.e. it is maliciously suggested 
that the Jews have been worshippers of Dionysus all along. This, however, is rather far-fetched. There is good 
evidence that Bacchus was the family god of the Ptolemies (vide Satyrus ap. Theophr. ad Autolyc. ii, p.94). Philo- 
pator apparently allowed himself to be branded (Γάλλος, ὁ Φιλοπάτωρ Πτολεμαῖος διὰ τὸ φύλλα κισσοῦ κατεστίχθαι ὡς οἱ 
Γάλλοι, Steph. Thes. 5. “.}; cf. also Biichler, Zod. τ. On. pp. 197 ff., for traces of the cult in Egypt during this period. 
In 2 Macc. vi. 1 Antiochus introduces the worship of Bacchus into Jerusalem. 

For branded cf. Philo, De Mon. i. 8 (Jews who allowed themselves to be branded), and Isa. xliv. 5 (a probable 
reference to branding the name of J” on the hand), 
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III MACCABEES 2, 30—8. 11 


30 Dionysus, and be reduced to their former limited status. But that he might not appear an enemy 
to all, he added: But if any of them prefer to join those who are initiated into the mysteries, they 
shall have equal rights with the citizens of Alexandria. 

31 Some tobviously hating the price paid for the religion of cher city} readily gave themselves up, 

32 expecting to gain great glory from their association with the king. But the greater part stood firm 
with a noble courage, and departed not from their religion; and paying money as a ransom for 

33 their lives fearlessly attempted to save themselves from the registration. And they remained of 
good hope that they should find help, and abhorred those who parted from them, accounting them 
as enemies of their nation, and excluding them from social intercourse and the rendering of any 
service. 

31 The impious ding perceiving this was so greatly enraged that he was not only wroth with those 
who dwelt at Alexandria, but was even more bitterly hostile to those in the country, and ordered 
that they should all be speedily gathered together, and put an end to by the most cruel death. 

2 While this was being arranged a malicious report was noised abroad against the Yewzshk nation on 
the part of men who agreed together to do them hurt, an occasion being afforded for representing 
3 that they hindered them from the observance of the laws. But the Jews continued to maintain 
4 their goodwill towards the kings and their unswerving fidelity. Yet worshipping God, and living 
according to his law, they held themselves apart in the matter of food; and for this reason they 
5 were disliked by some; but adorning their conversation by the good practice of righteousness they 
6 were established in the good report of all. But of this good practice, which was the common talk 
7 of all men with regard to the nation, the foreigners took no account ; but they talked continually of 
the difference they made with regard to worship and food, alleging that they were friendly neither 
to the king nor his army, but ill-disposed, and bitterly hostile to his interests; thus they cast no 
8 small opprobrium upon them. But the Greeks in the city having been in no way injured by them, 
9 seeing the unexpected disturbance about them, and the unlooked-for concourse, were not able to 
help them—for they lived under a tyranny—but tried to comfort them and were indignant, expect- 
ing that this affair would take a change for the better ; for so great a community could not be thus 
το allowed to perish when it had committed no fault. And already some of their neighbours and 
friends and business associates, taking aside some of the σους secretly, gave pledges of their protec- 
tion and earnest endeavours for their assistance. ὶ 

11 50 the king, puffed up by his present prosperity, and regarding not the power of the most high 

God, but supposing that he himself would always hold firmly to the same purpose, wrote this letter 


31. επιπολαιως] Νὰ Arm; επιπολείως A; emt πολεως V* al τα (τας A?) τῆς πολεως ευσεβειας ἐπιβαθρα A; τας . . . entBabpas 
V aé, with numerous variations of εὐσεβους, emtBabpots, and alterations of order στυγουντες] -ac Α ; στοιχουντες Arm 
Luc text (with variations of spelling) 


III. 4. emt ro xara tas τροφας] V 62, 64; ἐπι to καταστροφας A}; em τινῶν Kar καταστροῴφας al ενιοις] -οι A 


29. καταχωρίζω is technical = ‘enrol’ or ‘enter’; cf. papyri, Letter of Aristeas, 36, Canopus and Rosetta inscriptions. 
The latter also speak of records set up on a stelé (v. 27). 

30. The question of Alexandrian citizenship and its different grades is complicated; cf. Mahaffy, Ptol. Dyz., p. 58. 
According to the repeated statements of Josephus (Amz. XII. i; XIX. v. 2, &c.) the Jews already possessed a full citizen- 
ship. But there is no doubt that whatever such privileges they had at this period they enjoyed as individuals and 
not as a nation, and very little is known of citizenship outside Alexandria. There was therefore room for such a grant 
as this; and there are in fact independent traces of it in Physcon’s reign (Intr. ὃ 54). Abrahams suggests that 
Alexandrian citizenship was offered to the Fayim Jews in order to simplify organization or taxation. Cf. 2 Macc. iv. 9 
for attempt to impose Antiochene citizenship on the Jerusalem Jews, and Josephus (4454, XII. iii. 2) for close con- 
nexion of citizenship with religion. 

31. The first part of the verse is very obscure. K., ‘who on account of the citizenship in a city hated the approaches 
to the city of piety’. Gr. takes ἐπὶ πόλεως, ‘some who were over a district, or community, in Alexandria,’ and the last 
part is translated by some ‘ hated the advances of the religion of the city’. I suggest with hesitation the translation 
given above, which keeps the best attested reading. ἐπιπόλαιος in Aristotle frequently means ‘ evident’ or ‘obvious’. 
ἐπίβαθρον means ‘a fare’, or more generally ‘price paid’; cf. Plut. 2. 727, where the stork by its destruction of 
snakes pays ἐπίβαθρόν τι γῆς. 

The reference would be to the heavy demands made by the Jewish law, or more specifically to the Temple tax, 
and it is possible, as Biichler suggests, that the renegades may be Samaritans; at any rate they are the lax, Hellen- 
izing section of the Egyptian Jews (cf. Kennett, Schweich Lectures [1909], Lect. 111). The Arm. gives a similar sense: 
‘Many of them, shallow-witted people [taking ἐπιπολαίως as meaning “ superficially ”] who aforetime indeed were 
irresolute in the ancient law,’ 

If ‘ city of piety’ be the right translation, it confirms Prof. Burkitt’s emendation of 1DM for DUN in Isa. xix. 18, 
though there the reference is not to Jerusalem. 


III. 4. On the unpopularity caused by Jewish peculiarities see an exhaustive study by Dobschiitz, Amer. J. Theol. 
1904, pp. 728 ff.; cf. the defence in Letter of Aristeas, 128 ff. For the hostility of the populace see Philo’s account of 
the violence of the Alexandrian mob in the outbreak under Caligula. 

8. The Greeks are the better-class Macedonian element. There is evidence that their position too was attacked 
by Physcon (Mahaffy, Emp. Ptol., p. 388). 
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III MACCABEES 3. 12—4. 3 


12 against them. King Ptolemy Philopator to his generals and soldiers in Egypt and every place 
13, 14 greeting and prosperity. I myself and our affairs prosper. Our expedition into Asia, of which you 
yourselves are aware, having been brought to an expected conclusion by the help of the Gods 
15 granted us deliberately, we thought, not by force of arms, but by kindness and much benevolence 
to foster the peoples of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, bestowing benefits upon them with all readiness. 
16 And having granted large revenues to the temples in the cities, we came to Jerusalem as well, going 
up thither to show honour to the temple of the accursed people who never cease from their folly. 
17 Seemingly they welcomed our presence, but their welcome was insincere; for when we were eager 
18 to enter their shrine and to honour it with magnificent and beautiful offerings, carried away by their 
ancient pride they prevented us from going in, being left unhurt by our power on account of the 
19 benevolence we have to all. But they show plainly their ill-will towards us, and standing alone 
among nations in their stiff-necked resistance to kings and their own benefactors, they refuse to take 
20 anything in a proper spirit. We accommodated ourselves to their folly, and returning victoriously 
21 to Egypt, and treating all nations with kindness, have acted as was right. And under these cir- 
cumstances, making known to all our ready forgiveness of their fellow-countrymen, on account of 
their alliance, and the numerous matters which have been freely entrusted to them from of old, we 
have ventured to make a change, and have made up our mind to hold them worthy even of Alex- 
22 andrian citizenship, and to give them a share in our religious rites from time to time. But they 
taking this in the opposite spirit and rejecting the good offer with their inborn ill-feeling, and 
23 continually inclining to evil, not only refused the invaluable citizenship, but also show their con- 
tempt silently and by words for the few among them who behave properiy towards us, in every case 
secretly expecting that through their infamous behaviour we should speedily alter our 
24 policy. Therefore having good proof for our persuasion that they are evilly disposed towards us 
in every way, and taking precautions lest when some sudden tumult is raised against us hereafter 
25 we should have these impious people behind our backs as traitors and barbarous foes, we give order 
that, as soon as this epistle reaches you, you shall at once send to us with harsh and violent treat- 
ment those who dwell among you with women and children, binding them fast in every way with 
26 iron chains, to meet a terrible and ignominious death, as befits traitors. For we believe that when 
they have been punished together, our estate will be established for the future in the surest and 
27 best condition. And whoever shall harbour any Jew, old man or child or very suckling, shall with 
28 all his house be tortured to death with the most horrible torments. Information may be given by 
any one; ¢he informer to receive the estate of the guilty party, with two thousand drachmae from 
29 the royal treasury, and to be honoured with freedom. And every place where a Jew shall be 
detected at all in concealment shall be made a waste and burnt with fire, and shall become entirely 
30 useless to any mortal creature for all time. Thus ran the letter. 
4., In every place where this decree reached, a feast at the public charges was made for the heathen 
with exultation and joy, the hatred which had long before become inveterate in their hearts being now 
2 freely displayed. But among the Jews there was unceasing grief and a lamentable crying with 
tears, their heart being all aflame with their groanings, as they bewailed the unlooked-for destruction 
3 which had been suddenly decreed against them. What district or city or what habitable place at 


14. +(after συμμαχια)ὴ καὶ nperepa Se ρωμὴ inferior cursives 21. καὶ peroyous ... καταστησαι] > V 62, 64 
Arm 25. ἐννεμομενους] evonpawopevovs Luc text, Syr; εμμαινομενους Arm (ut videtur) 28. τῆς ελευθεριας 
στεφανωθησεται] ΑΝ 55,74; + (after ed.) τευξεται καὶ αἰ; ‘honoured with a crown of freedom’ Arm 

IV. 2. αληκτον] V 44, 55, 74 (cf. Letter of Aristeas, 269); adexrov A; avyxeatoy al 3. οἰκητος] οικτιστοο A V ; 
unparalleled = ‘habitable’, in 2 Macc. ix. 28 = pitiable 


13. On the papyri evidence for the technical terms in this letter see Intr. ὃ 4.¢; on the parallels with similar official 
documents in the Letter of Aristeas see ὃ 46. 

21. For the confidence reposed in Jews see vi. 25, vii. 7; Avisteas, 36, and the Josephus passages quoted on ii. 30. 
The Elephantine Papyri show that as early as the fifth century B.C. Jewish garrisons had been established by the 
Persians at Elephantine and Assuan to guard the southern frontier of Egypt. 

τῶν ἀεὶ ἱερέων, Edd. tr. ‘eternal religious rites’. Mahaffy emends to ἱερειῶν, which he translates by ‘ priesthood’ 
= ἱερωσυνῶν (Emp. Piol., p. 268,n. 2). But with this reading, the translation of the text seems better, giving ἀεί its 
idiomatic classical meaning ; for the meaning of ἱερειῶν cf. 2 Kings x. 20. 

28. The shorter reading, omitting τεύξεται καί, is to be preferred. Deissmann (8. .5., p. 341) emends further to 
ἐλευθερίᾳ (cf. the reading of the Arm.), the s being due to the following στεφανωθήσεται. He gives examples from Polyb. 
xii. 9. 5 and the papyri of the use of στεφανοῦν in the metaphorical sense of ‘reward’. Freedom is opposed to the 
practical slavery with which the Jews were threatened ; cf. ἐλεύθεροι in vii. 20. But it is not probable that the Jews 
themselves should be expected to be the only informers. Accepting his emendation, it would be better to see a 
reference to native-born Egyptians, who were practically serfs, and more likely to be specially hostile to the Jews 
(cf. Avisteas, 36), in contrast to the Greeks who favoured them (iii. 8). But much is to be said for the emendation 
τοῖς ἐλευθερίοις (‘at the Eleutheria’); ἐλευθερεύς and ἐλεύθερος were names of Dionysus, and the Eleutheria sometimes 
meant a festival of Dionysus (v. Steph. Thes.s.v.). Though there is no evidence of the Eleutheria in Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, there is abundant evidence of the cult of Dionysus at this period. 
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4 all or what streets were not filled with wailing and lamentation for them? For in such manner with 
harshness and pitiless heart were they sent away with one accord by the generals in the cities, that 
at the sight of their unusual sufferings even some of their enemies, with common pity before their 

5 eyes, remembering the uncertain issue of life, wept at their haplessdeparture. For there was carried 
away a multitude of old men, covered with their wealth of grey hairs, forcing to a swift journey 
their feet bent and sluggish from old age under the violence of their rough driving which knew no 

6 shame. And the young women who had but lately entered the marriage chamber for the society of 
wedded life, with lamentations instead of joy, and with their perfumed locks covered with dust, were 
carried away unveiled, and with one accord sang a dirge in place of the wedding hymn, scarred by 

ἡ the cruel treatment of the heathen; and as prisoners exposed to public gaze they were dragged 

g along with violence until they were embarked on board. And their consorts, with ropes on their 
necks instead of garlands, in the flower of their youthful age, spent the remainder of the days of their 
marriage feast in dirges instead of mirth and youthful ease, seeing the grave already yawning at their 

9 feet. And they were brought on board driven like wild beasts under the constraint of iron bonds ; 

. some were fastened by the neck to the benches of the ships; others had their feet secured in the 
10 strongest fetters ; and further they were shut off from the light by the thick planks above, that in 
entire darkness they might be treated as traitors throughout the whole voyage. 
1r When they had been brought to the place called Schedia, and the voyage was completed as 
determined by the king, he ordered them to be imprisoned in the hippodrome that was before the 
city, a place of immense circuit and very suitable for making them a gazing stock to all who entered 
the city, and to those of the inhabitants (?) who went into the country to sojourn, so that they might 
12 neither communicate with his army, or in any way claim protection of the walls. But after this had 
been done, hearing that their fellow-countrymen in the city often went out in secret and bewailed the 
13 shameful fate of their brethren, he was enraged and ordered that they should be treated in exactly 
14 the same way as the others, receiving in no respect a lesser punishment. And he commanded that 
the whole race should be registered by name, not for the wearisome service of labour which was briefly 
described before, but that they should be tortured with the torments to which he had sentenced 
15 them, and finally be made an end of in the space of a single day. The registration therefore was 
carried on with bitter haste and zealous diligence from sunrise to sunset, coming to an end after 
forty days but still uncompleted. : 
16 But the king was greatly and continually filled with joy, ordering feasts in the temples of his 
idols, with a heart far astray from the truth and profane lips, praising dumb zdo/s which could not speak 
17 to them or help, and uttering words which were not fitting against the most high God. But after 
the aforesaid space of time the scribes reported to the king that they were no longer able to continue 
18 the registration of the Jews on account of their incalculable number ; although the greater number 
of them were still in the country, some still remaining in their homes and others on the journey, it 
19 was impossible for all the generals in Egypt. And after he had threatened them fiercely as having 
20 been bribed to contrive their escape, he was at length clearly convinced on this point, when they told 
him and proved that even the paper manufactory and the pens which they used for writing had 
21 already given out. But this was the working of the invincible providence of him who was aiding the 
Jews from heaven. , 


5. yeparov mAnOos πολια πεπυκασμενων] V al, with variations ; γερων πληρης πολιας πεπυκασμενων A 10. to heyyos 
αποκλείομενοι] > A V Luc text, Arm; but the phrase is necessary to the grammar and sense, and is hardly a 
glossator’s 11. τοις εκ τουτων] This can hardly mean ‘those of the inhabitants’. For rouvrwy read ταυτῆς : ‘ those 
who set out from it to the country’ (R. H.C.) meptBorav] V al; -@ A; του Luc text 16. εἰς δε τὸν μέγιστον 
θεον] > τὸν μεγιστον θεον A 55, 64, 93; > whole concluding clause V 18. xara tov πορον] Luc text ; xara roy 
τόπον A; xatatporoy V; κατα τοπὸν al ; Kautzsch suggests a lacuna at the end of the verse, ‘to gather them all together’ 


πὸ Sere oe is obscure and probably corrupt, but the general sense is clear. 
. Ch i. 18 ff. 

11,, Schedia was three miles from Alexandria (Strabo xvii, p. 800) ; probably a landing-place nearer the city is 

here intended. The Hippodrome was before the east gate of the city (ib. p. 795). 

καταξιῶσαι περιβόλων. Edd. supply αὐτούς as object, ‘honour them with the protection of walls’, But this is very 
awkward grammatically, since it is the subject of the previous clause. For meaning of καταξιοῦν as given in the trans- 
lation adopted cf. 2 Macc. xiii. 12. 

14. See ii. 28 (condition of serfs). 

τό. Cf. Dn. iv. 4. 

20. χαρτηρία is not found elsewhere; cf. Pliny, V. 27. xviii. 10 Chartariae officinae. For γραφικοὶ κάλαμοι cf. Grenfell, 
P. ii. 38. Philo, c. 7. 6, gives the number of Jews in Egypt as a million, but it is impossible to defend the bombastic 
exaggerations of this chapter. There are also some inconsistencies; vv. 12 ff. seem to imply that the Jews in Alexandria 
had ne yet been interfered with, and according to v. 18 many of the country Jews are still at large; contrast ii. 27 ff., 
iv. I ff. 
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51 Then he called Hermon who was in charge of the elephants, and filled with bitter anger and 
2 wrath, and altogether inflexible, ordered him for the next day to drug all the elephants—in number 
five hundred—with copious handfuls of frankincense, and abundance of unmixed wine, and then when 
they were maddened by the plentiful supply of drink to bring them in to compass the fate of the Jews. 
3 And giving this order he turned to his feasting, having gathered together those of his friends and 
4 army who were most hostile to the Jews, while [Hermon] the ruler of the elephants attended to the 
5 injunction with all care. And the servants who were in charge of the Jews went out in the evening 
and bound the hands of the hapless wretches, taking all other precautions to keep them safe through the 
6 night, imagining that the nation would at one blow meet its final destruction. But the Jews who 
seemed to the heathen to be destitute of all protection, on account of the constraint and bonds 
7 which encompassed them on every side, with crying that would not be silenced, all called with tears 
8 on the almighty Lord and ruler of all power, their merciful God and father, beseeching him to 
frustrate the wicked design against them and to deliver them by a glorious manifestation from the 
9 fate yawning ready before them. So their prayer ascended fervently to heaven; but Hermon, 
10 having given the pitiless elephants drink till they were filled with the plenteous supply of wine and 
sated with frankincense, came early in the morning to the palace to report to the king about this. 
τι But the good creature, bestowed night and day from the beginning of time by him who gives the 
12 portion of sleep to all, evex to whomsoever he will, ¢#zs he sent upon the king ; and he was over- 
borne by a sweet and heavy slumber by the operation of the Lord, thus being greatly foiled in his 
13 lawless purpose, and utterly disappointed in his unchangeable design. But the Jews having escaped 
the appointed hour praised their holy God, and again besought him who is ready to forgive to 
14 manifest the might of his all-powerful hand before the proud eyes of the heathen. But when the 
middle of the tenth hour had nearly come he who was in charge of the invitations, seeing the guests 
15 assembled, went to the king and shook him. And having woken him up with difficulty, he pointed out 
16 that the hour for the banquet was already passing, reminding him of the circumstances. And the 
king considering these, betook himself to his cups and ordered those who had come for the banquet 
17 to take their places over against him. And when this had been done he called on them to give them- 
selves up to revelry, and counting themselves highly honoured to reckon as a joy the feast, late as it 
18 was. And when the entertainment had gone on for some time, the king called Hermon and asked with 
19 fierce threats why the Jews had been allowed to survive that day. But when he pointed out that he 
20 had completely carried out the order overnight, and his friends confirmed him, the king with a rage 
more fierce than Phalaris, said that the ews might thank his sleep for the respite of the day; but, 
he added, make ready the elephants in the same manner without further delay for the following day 
21 to destroy utterly the accursed Jews. When the king had spoken, all who were present readily 
22 assented with joy with one accord, and each one departed to his own house. But they did not 
spend the night season in sleep, so much as in devising all manner of cruel insults for those whom 
they thought to be in such wretched plight. 
23 So as soon as the cock had crowed in the morning, Hermon harnessed the beasts and began to 
24 put them in motion in the great colonnade. And the multitudes in the city assembled for the 
25 piteous spectacle, eagerly looking for the break of day. But the Jews drawing their last breath for 
but a brief moment more, with tearful supplications and strains of woe, raising their hands to heaven, 
26 besought the most high God again to help them speedily. The rays of the sun were not yet scattered 
abroad, and the king was receiving his friends, when Hermon came to his side and invited him to go 
27 forth, explaining that the desire of the king was ready to be fulfilled. When the king understood 
him, he was astonished at the unusual szmmmons to go forth, having been overwhelmed with complete 
28 ignorance, and asked twhat was the matter on account of which this had been so zealously completedt. 
But this was the operation of God the ruler of all, who had put in his mind forgetfulness of his former 
.29 devices. But Hermon and all his friends pointed to the beasts and the army ; It is prepared, O king, 


V. 4. Eppov] to Eppor Luc text, Syr, reading ἀραρότως as a proper name, apopwr. But H. is the édepavrdpyns ; 


the position suggests the name is a gloss; Arm > 12. κατεσχεθὴ] A V al; κατασχεθεις ὑπνω ἀπὸ eomepas ews evvarns 
Luc text, Syr 17. To παρωρον της συμποσιας.. . . εἰς εὐφροσυνης (-ην V) καταθεσθαι pepos] V Luc text, Arm; ro 
mapov ... εἰς εὐζροσυνην A al =“ 27. τι To mpaypa ec ov τουτο avTw μετα σπουδὴς τετελεσται] oTt To διασαφουμενον ert 


αὐτῷ εἰ μετα orovdns τετελεσται A 19, 93 (A > εἰ); ot τὸ διμαφουν.. . . τετελεσθαι V ; apparently a primitive corruption, 
though the general sense is clear 


V. 2. Philadelphus had 300 elephants; Philopator had 73 at Raphia. 
5. The mention of the binding has been supposed to be inconsistent with iii. 25, iv. 9; but it is to be presumed that 
once the Jews were safe in the hippodrome, their fetters were taken off. 
14. i. e.°3.30 p.m., the Babylonian reckoning being in use in Egypt. 
20. Phalaris—the tyrant of Agrigentum in the sixth century B. C., whose cruelty had become proverbial (Polyb. xii. 
25); ch zafiv. 42. 
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3o according to thine eager purpose. But he was filled with fierce anger at the words, because by the 
providence of God he had entirely lost his wits on this matter, and looking on him said threaten- 
31 ingly, If thy parents or offspring were here, I would have furnished them as this rich banquet for the 
fierce beasts in place of the Jews against whom I have no charge and who have shown in a pre- 
32 eminent degree a full and unshaken loyalty to my ancestors. And indeed, if it were not for the 
33 affection kindled by our life together and thy service, thou shouldst have died instead of these. So 
34 Hermon met with an unexpected and dangerous threat, and his eyes and countenance fell. And 
the king’s friends, slinking away sullenly one by one, sent away the assembled crowds, each to his 
35 own business. And the Jews hearing the words of the king, praised the Lord God who had 
manifested his glory, the king of kings, having obtained this help also from him. 
36 But the king, having arranged the banquet once more in the same way, ordered them to turn to 
37 their pleasures. And calling Hermon he said threateningly, How often, thou wretched creature, 
38 must I give thee orders about these very things? Even now make ready the elephants for the 
39 morrow to destroy the Jews. But his kinsmen who sat at table with him wondered at his shifting 
40 purpose, and remonstrated, How long, O King, dost thou make trial of us as though we were fools, 
now for the third time giving orders for their destruction, and once more when the matter is in 
41 hand changing and cancelling thy decree? Wherefore the city is in a tumult through its expecta- 
tion, and being crowded with throngs of people has now been several times in danger of being put 
42to plunder. On this the king, a Phalaris in all things, was filled with madness, and, reckoning 
nothing of the changes of mind which had been wrought in him for the protection of the Jews, 
swore strongly a fruitless oath that he would without delay send to the grave the Jews mangled by 
43 the knees and feet of the beasts, and would march against Judaea and quickly level it to the ground 
with fire and sword, tand burning to the earth their temple which we might not enter would quickly 
44 make it empty for all time of those who sacrificed thereint. Then his friends and kinsmen went 
away joyfully with good confidence, and ordered the army to the most convenient places of the city 
45 to keep guard. And the ruler of the elephants, having driven the beasts into a state almost, one 
might say, of madness by fragrant draughts of wine mingled with frankincense, and having fitted 
46 them in a fearful guise with implements, at dawn, the city being now filled with countless multitudes 
thronging towards the hippodrome, entered the palace and urged on the king to the business that 
47 lay before him. And he, his impious heart filled with fierce anger, started forth with all his force 
with the beasts, determined with an unfeeling heart and his own eyes to gaze on the grievous and 
48 piteous destruction of the afore-mentioned ews. And when they saw the dust raised by the 
elephants going out at the gate, and the armed force accompanying them, and the movement of the 
49 crowd, and heard the far-sounding tumult, thinking that the last crisis of their life had come and the 
end of their miserable suspense, they betook themselves to lamentation and groans, and kissed one 
another, embracing their. relatives and falling on their necks, parents and children, mothers and 
50 daughters ; and others with new-born babes at their breast drawing their last milk. But none the 
less, reflecting on their former deliverances sent from heaven, with one accord they threw them- 
51 selves on their faces, and took the babes from their breasts, and cried out with an exceeding loud 
voice, beseeching the ruler of all power by a manifestation to show pity upon them now that they 
were come to the gates of death. 
6x Buta certain Eleazar, a man of note among the priests of the country, whose years had already 


29. At the end of this verse 64 has a long addition (14 lines in Holmes and Parsons), according to which the king is 
inclined to spare the Jews; his friends, including Hermon (who is mentioned as though for the first time), remind him 


of his decree, and the dangerous character of the Jews 30. μετα ametAns| + ets τον Eppova και δυσμενεσι Noyots 
λοιδορησας Luc text ~ 31. eoxevaca avy] 62; ecxevacav AV 40. ὡς ahoyous] V al; > 19,93; > adoyous A; fin 
thy mind’ Arm , 42. Φαλαρις] ]σφαλερος Arm (a tempting variant, but cf. v.20) 43. πυρι πρήνεα ev ταχεῖ καὶ τῶν 


συντελουντῶν exer θυσιας ἐρῆμον τὸν amavra χρονον καταστήσειν) πυρι mpyvA Ν' ; > και A V al; > ἐρημον A V Arm al; 
+ets (before τον) A V al; Arm paraphrases freely. The verse is in confusion, and we seem to have a conflate 
reading (n.b. repetition of πυρί, στήσεσθαι---καταστήσειν, διὰ τάχους --ἐν τάχει). Swete emends πρὴν to πρησαντα, but the 
verse remains unintelligible with the omission of καί and ἔρημον in the Uncials. Perhaps πυρὶ mpyv conceals some adj. 
governing τῶν συντελούντων. Or a tempting emendation would be πυρὰν, which a scribe might have altered to πύυρην; 
hesitating as to the form, πυραν πυρὴν giving rise to πυρὶ mpyv: ‘make [the temple] the funeral pyre of those who 
sacrifice there.’ The objection is that it becomes necessary to omit τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον. 


VI. 1. tepewr] Ιουδαίων A, evidently objecting to the presence of Jewish priests in Alexandria 


31. The first part of the verse is an iambic, apparently an unidentified quotation from a poet. 
39. kinsmen—the συγγενής was the regular term for the higher officials at the Ptolemaic court. 
43. we—from the king’s point of view, as though the clause was in oraizo recta. 
45. i.e. scythes, knives, &c. were attached to the elephants. 
VI. τ. Eleazar is the typical old man of piety and faith; cf. 2 Macc. vi. 18; 4 Macc. vi. 5, vii. 1, and: Letder of 
Aristeas, 41, δια. 
priests: vii. 13 shows that this reading is right. They are the priests of the temple at Leontopolis and the fact 
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reached old age, and who was adorned with every virtue of life, made the elders who were round 
2 him cease from calling on the holy God, and prayed thus: King of great power, most high, almighty 
3 God, who governest all creation with loving-kindness, look upon the seed of Abraham, the children 
of Jacob thy sanctified one, the people of thy sanctified inheritance, who are unjustly perishing, 
4 strangers in a strange land. O Father, thou didst destroy Pharaoh, the former ruler of this Egypt, 
with his multitude of chariots, when he was lifted high in his lawless insolence and a tongue 
speaking great things, drowning him together with his proud host, and didst cause the light of thy 
5 mercy to shine upon the race of Israel. Thou, when Sennacherib, the cruel king of the Assyrians, 
was puffed up by his countless hosts, after he had taken the whole earth captive by his sword, and 
was lifted up against thy holy city speaking grievous words of boasting and insolence, thou, Lord, 
6 didst break him in pieces, making manifest thy power to many nations. Thou, when the three 
friends in Babylonia freely gave their life to the flames that they should not serve vain things, didst 
make as dew the fiery furnace, and deliver them unharmed even to the hair of their head, turning the 
7 flame upon all their adversaries. Thou, when Daniel was cast through the slanders of envy to the 
8 lions beneath the ground as food for wild beasts, didst bring him up to the light unhurt. And when 
Jonah was languishing unpitied in the belly of the sea-born monster, thou didst restore him, 
9 O Father, uninjured to all his household. And now thou hater of insolence, rich in mercy, protector 
of all, quickly manifest thyself to the saints of Israel’s line, in their insolent oppression by the 
το abominable and lawless heathen. And if our life has been ensnared in impious deeds during our 
sojourning, save us from the hand of the enemy, and destroy us,O Lord, by whatever fate thou 
τι choosest. Let not the men whose thoughts are vanity bless their vain gods for the destruction of 
12 thy beloved, saying, Neither has their God delivered them. Thou who hast all might and all 
power, the Eternal, look now upon us; pity us who by the mad insolence of lawless men are 
13 being sent to death as traitors; and let the heathen to-day fear thy invincible might, thou glorious 
14 one, who hast mighty works for the salvation of the race of Israel. The whole multitude of babes 
15 with their parents beseecheth thee with tears. Let it be shown to all heathen that thou art with us, 
O Lord, and hast not turned thy face away from us; but as thou hast said, Not even when they 
were in the land of their enemies have I forgotten them, even so bring it to pass, O Lord. 
16 And when Eleazar was even now ending his prayer, the king with the beasts and the whole 
17 insolent array of his army came to the hippodrome. And the Jews beholding it raised a great cry 
to heaven, so that now the surrounding valleys re-echoed it, and caused in all the hosts an incon- 
18 trollable trembling. Then the greatly glorious, almighty, and true God, making manifest his holy face, 
opened the gates of heaven, from which two glorious angels of ‘terrible aspect descended, visible to 
19 all but the Jews, and withstood them and filled the army of the adversaries with confusion and 
20 terror, and bound them with immovable fetters. And a great horror seized on the body of the 
21 king as well, and his fierce insolence was forgotten. And the beasts turned round against the 
armed hosts that followed them and began to tread them under foot and destroy them. 
22 And the king’s wrath was turned to pity and tears on account of that which he had devised 
23 before. For hearing the outcry and seeing them all prostrate to meet their death, he wept and 
24 angrily threatened his friends, saying, Ye usurp the kingly power, surpassing even tyrants in your 
cruelty ; and me myself, who am your benefactor, ye plot to deprive of my dominion and my life, 
25 devising secretly things that are unprofitable to the kingdom. Who hath driven each one from his 
home the men who have faithfully held the fortresses of our country, and gathered them here without 


8. apedas] -ων 55; αφιδων A; αφελων V; ἐπιδων Luc text 9. σκεπαστα] δικαστα A αγιοις] απὸ V 17. πτοην] 
A, Τὰς text (ποίην 62) ; οἰμωγὴν al; > V 55 


that the writer recognizes them shows that the bias against the Onias temple, which Willrich and others have found 
in the book, is not very marked. : 

hie ct pe iii. 50 (LXX) ἐποίησεν τὸ μέσον τῆς καμίνου ὡσεὶ πνεῦμα δρόσου διασυρίζον; and iii. 94 (Heb. iii. 27) for ‘hair 
of the head’. 

8. The restoration of Jonah to his home is not mentioned in the O.T., but is easily inferred. 

15. Lev. xxvi. 44. 

18 greatly glorious. Cf. 1 Enoch xiv. 20; T. Lev. iii. 4, where God is called ‘the Great Glory’. For the relation 
to the narrative of Josephus see Intr. ὃ 54. For the terror inspired by visions cf. 2 Macc. iii. 24 ff, x. 29; 
Wisd. xvil. 3, 15, xviii. 17, the repulse of Heliodorus in the first passage being the nearest parallel. Similar ideas 
meet us in -Greek history, eg. the apparitions at Marathon and Salamis. The peculiar feature here is that 
the vision is not seen by the Jews themselves. The suggestion that they were already sufficiently terrified is not 
very convincing. Possibly the current Jewish version of the story ascribed the fright of the elephants to some other 
cause. But it is noticeable that there are no other references to angels in the book, even in the reference to Senna- 
cherib in vi. 5; the writer did not belong to the school which delighted in them, and he makes as little of their 
appearance as he can. 

25. For the services of the Jews cf. passages quoted on iii, 21. 
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26 reason? Who hath thus lawlessly overwhelmed with indignities those who from the beginning have 
been in all things conspicuous beyond all nations in their goodwill towards us, and have ofttimes 
27 encountered the worst dangers man can undergo? Loose, yea loose, their unjust bonds; send 
28 them to their homes in peace, asking pardon for what has been already done. Set free the sons of 
the almighty living God of Heaven, who from the days of our ancestors until now hath granted an 

29 unimpaired stability and glory to our estate. Thus he spake; and they, having been set free in 

_ a moment, praised the holy God their saviour, having but now escaped death. ; 

30 Then the king returning to the city called the officer who was over the revenues, and ordered him 
to supply to the Jews for a space of seven days wines and all else necessary for a feast, decreeing 
that they should keep a festival of deliverance with all manner of rejoicing in the very place in 

31 which they had thought to meet their fate. Then those who before were reviled and nigh to the 
grave, or rather had already one foot therein, instead of a bitter and most lamentable death, held 
a banquet to celebrate their deliverance, and full of joy they portioned between their companies the 

32 place which had been prepared for their destruction and grave. And ceasing the piteous strain of 
dirges, they took up the song of their fathers, praising God the saviour of Israel and doer of wonders ; 
and laying aside all wailing and lamentation they formed dances in token of joy for their safe 

33 deliverance. And likewise the king too convening a great banquet in celebration of this, unceasingly 

34 gave thanks in exalted terms to heaven for their unexpected deliverance. And those who before 
supposed that they (the Jews) were doomed to destruction and to be food for birds, and had joyfully 
carried out the registration, groaned at finding themselves covered with confusion and their fiery blast 

35 of insolence quenched ingloriously. And the Jews, as we have already said, formed the dance which 

36 we have before described, and spent their time in feasting with joyful thanksgiving and psalms. And 
establishing a public ordinance about this, to be observed for all their sojourning from generation to 
generation, they appointed the days mentioned to be kept as a festival, not for the sake of drinking 

37 or gluttony, but in memory of the salvation granted them by God. And they petitioned the king, 
desiring to depart to their home. 

38 Now they were registering them from the twenty-fifth day of Pachon to the fourth of Epiphi, 
for forty days; and they were appointing their destruction from the fifth of Epiphis to the seventh, 

39 three days. And on these did the ruler of all with great glory manifest his mercy and deliver them 

40 one and all unhurt. And they feasted, provided with all things by the king, till the fourteenth day 
on which they also made petition for their return. 

41 And the king granting their request wrote for them the following letter to the generals in the 
cities, generously declaring his purpose. ; 

t King Ptolomaeus Philopator to the generals in Egypt and to all set over his affairs greeting and 
2 prosperity. We ourselves and our children prosper, the great God directing our estate as we will. 
3 Certain of our friends with evil heart by frequently urging the matter upon us persuaded us to gather 
together in a body the Jews in the kingdom, and to inflict upon them extraordinary punishments as 
4 traitors, urging that our state would never be firmly established, on account of the enmity which 
5 they have to all nations, until this was done. And they, bringing them bound with harsh treatment 
as slaves, or rather traitors, without any inquiry or examination, attempted to put them to death, 
6 girding themselves with a cruelty fiercer than Scythian customs. But we severely threatened them 
for this, and of the clemency which we have to all men scarcely granted them their lives ; and 
knowing that the God of heaven surely protects the Jews, fighting on their side continually as a 


26. emtdederypevors] AV 55, 933; emdedeypevous al 31. δυσαιακτου] δυσατακτου A V (?a vox nihili); δυσαχθους Luc 
text; > Arm 33. αὐτων] A 55,93 Arm; αὐτῶ al; > V 


VII. 2. mpaypata] προσταγματα A 


31. companies (κλισίας) : cf. Luke ix. 14. 

36. Cf. Jos. c. Ap, ii. 6. The institution of festivals is a common feature at this period; cf. Esth. ix. 15; 1 Macc. 
iv. 56, vil. 59, xili. 50; 2 Macc. x. 6, xv. 36; Judith xvi. 25 (Vulg.). The Canopus stone shows that they were equally 

. popular outside Jewish circles. 

37. ἐντυγχάνω, technical of a petition to a king, &c. (cf. ἐντυχία, v. 40) ; see Intr. ὃ 4c. 

38. Pachon, April 26-May 25; Epiphi (in Papyri, Epeiph), June 25-July 24. The names are Egyptian. The Mace- 
‘donian and Egyptian calendars were combined towards the end of the second century B.c. Accordingly the dropping 
of the older double dating by months of both systems does not prove that this book belongs to the Roman_period. 


VII. 1. On the official language of the letter see ii. 12. 
For ὁ ἐπὶ τῶν πραγμάτων (cf, 2 Macc. iii. 7) see Deissmann, B.S., p. 306. In inscriptions it is technical, as here, 
‘ first minister ’, but in Polybius and Josephus it stands for the viceroy of an absent king. 
2. Philopator had no legitimate son till 208 B.C. 
For this and the following verses cf. Letter of Aristeas, 37, and vi. 25-8 sup. 
5. Cf. 2 Macc. iv. 47 for Scythian cruelty. 
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7 father for his children, and taking into account the goodwill as of a friend which they have shown 
unswervingly to us and our ancestors, we have rightly absolved them from all blame on whatsoever 

8 account. And we have ordered them each to return to his own home, and that no one in any place 

9 should injure them at all or reproach them for their unreasonable sufferings. For know well that 
if we devise any evil against them, or harm them in any way, we shall have not man but the ruler 
of all power, the most high God as an adversary to avenge what is done, avd that in every way and 
at all time without being able to escape him. Fare ye well. 

10 The Fews receiving this epistle did not at once make haste to prepare for their departure, 
but desired further of the king that those of the Jewish race who had of their own will trans- 
gressed against the holy God [and the law of God] should receive at their hand fitting punishment, 

11 urging that those who for their belly’s sake had transgressed against the divine commands would 

12 never be well disposed to the king’s commands either. And he acknowledging the truth of what 
they said and praising them, gave them full indemnity to destroy in every place in his domin- 
ions those who had transgressed against the law of God, axzd this with all freedom without any 

13 further authority or inquiry from the king. Then having received his words with applause, as was 

r4 fitting, their priests and the whole multitude with shouts of hallelujah departed in joy. So as they 
went on their way they slew whomsoever they met of their countrymen who had been defiled, and 

15 put them to death with ignominy. And on that day they slew over three hundred men, and they 

16 kept it as a joyful festival, having destroyed the impious. But they themselves who had held fast 
to God even unto death, and had entered into the full enjoyment of their safe delivery, departed 
from the city crowned with all manner of fragrant flowers and with cries of joy, in praises and 
melodious hymns giving thanks to the God of their fathers, the eternal saviour of Israel. 

17 And when they had reached Ptolemais, called on account of the peculiarity of the place, The 

18 rose-bearing, the fleet according to their general wish waited for them seven days, and they held 
there a banquet to celebrate their deliverance, the king having generously provided for them all 

19 things for their journey until each one had come to his own home. Having reached the end of 
their voyage in peace with befitting thanksgivings, there too in like manner they determined to 

20 observe these days as well as a festival during the time of their sojourning; and having inscribed 
them as holy on a pillar, and having dedicated a place of prayer on the spot where they had 
held their festival, they departed unharmed, free, and full of joy, being brought safely on their 
journey by land and sea and river according to the king’s command, each to his own country, 

21 having even greater authority than before in the eyes of their enemies with glory and respect, 

22 and being despoiled by no one at all of their goods. And they all recovered the whole of their 
property according to the registration, so that those who held any of it returned it with great fear, 
the great God having perfectly wrought great things for their salvation. 

23 Blessed be the deliverer of Israel for ever and ever. Amen. 


10, καὶ τοῦ θεου τὸν νομον] > καὶ A V3; και τὸν tov θεου νομον Luc text. The omission of καί and the variation in 
order shows that the words are a gloss 16. σωτήριας ἀπολαυσιν] σωτηριαν arohvew A αιωνιω] V al; ayo A 44, 74 
20. προσευχην] 19, 93; -ἢ 623 -ns AV αἴ (due to the attraction of τόπον) 20, 21. εἰς τὴν ἰδιαν και πλειστην ἡ ἐεμπροσθεν] 
>wdav...7A; > V; V is clearly right, the homoioteleuton in εἰς τὴν and πλειστὴν explaining A’s omission 
+ Μακκαβαιων γ A V 


17. Ptolemais—not the famous city in Upper Egypt, but ‘ Ptolemais at the harbour’, on the widening of the canal, 
12 miles SW. of Cairo. See Grenfell and Hunt, Fayum P., pp. 12 ff. The epithet ῥοδόφορος is not found elsewhere. 

20. sea has been criticized as a gross error, but Abrahams refers it to Lake Moeris, a view which Wilbrich questions 
(Hermes, xxxix, p. 244). We may compare the use of θάλασσα for the Lake of Galilee. But the choice of the word is 
probably due to the writer’s love of rhetoric. On any view of the book it comes from Alexandria, and shows consider- 
able local knowledge. It is therefore beside the point to attempt to convict the writer of a childish geographical error. 

In Zebt. P. 86 (second century B.C.) we find a Jewish προσευχή at Arsinoe. 

22. Nothing was said of any confiscation of property connected with tHe registration, unless the reference is to cases 

where informers had received a reward (iii. 28). More probably we have here a reminiscence of some occasion on 


which there was some general attempt at confiscation ; the feature of the book is its combination of a variety of attacks 
on the Jews (Intr. § 64). 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT 
INTRODUCTION 


δι. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THIS book, composed, possibly in Aramaic, in the last quarter of the third century B.c., 
probably emanated from orthodox circles in Egypt. It therefore throws considerable light upon 
the religious and ethical conditions of the Diaspora in that country some 150 years after the date of 
the recently discovered Aramaic papyri. 

The evidences of its popularity, almost from the moment of its composition until the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century of our era, in themselves constitute a long and interesting history. Its influence 
is apparent alike in Jewish writings, in the New Testament, in the early Church and in mediaeval art. 
Carefully revised by A.D. 150 in Jewish circles into the form most common to-day, but almost 
immediately translated into Aramaic from the first Greek version and later, and more than once, into 
Hebrew, and yet again revised in Greek in Christian circles, it remained on the one hand a favourite 
Jewish work, and on the other hand, translated into various languages, it followed the spread of the 
Christian religion to Edessa in the East, to Rome and Africa in the West, and Ethiopia in the 
South. 

Its religious and moral outlook, with a delightful mixture of real piety and Oriental superstition, 
is still refreshing to the modern reader. The author's chief merit, however, lies not so much in the 
originality of his conceptions as in his artistic genius and inimitable art in combining, and working 
up, strong priestly and prophetic tendencies, distinct pagan and Jewish sources, various written and 
oral information, definite religious and moral precepts, into a work of singular aesthetic beauty and 
remarkably liberal sympathies. ‘Is it history?’ wrote Luther. ‘Then is it a holy history. Is it 
fiction? Then is it a truly beautiful, wholesome, and profitable fiction, the performance of a gifted 
poet.’ 


§ 2, TITLE. 


The original Greek title was Βίβλος λόγων Τωβείθ which was only modified in RY in the spelling 
of the last word—Towfir Cod. Vat.—eir Cod. Α1.1 The title is not extant in R°. For the other 
versions see critical synopsis. 


§ 3. GREEK MSS. AND PapyRUs. 


These fall into three groups, representative, along with the versions mentioned in § 4, of three 
distinct recensions. Their interrelation constitutes a problem of such extreme intricacy and length . 
as to preclude little more than a bare statement of the main conclusion to which the present writer 
has come. A full statement of his reasons and further details, with a résumé of the modern treat- 
ment of the problem, he is therefore compelled to publish elsewhere.? 


1 Miiller supposes that father and son were originally the same individual, whom some editor, later than the 
author, artificially separated into two when he re-wrote the work in its present form, since in the later portion of the 
book Sarah appears as a parallel figure to Tobias, but in the earlier portion remnants still remain, e.g. iii. 16, 17, of 
her original connexion with Tobit. This hypothesis is connected with Miiller’s theory that the author of Tobit was 
not a Jew, and that Zod¢¢ was a foreign name of which Zoddah was a welcome variation. But no relics of undigested 
paganism remain in the work. The forms Τωβείθ (5) and Twfeir (chiefly RY, R°) are Semitic names in Greek dress. 
Γεννησαρέθ and Ναζαρέθ with their by-forms Γεννησαρέτ and Ναζαρέτ are quite analogous. 

- 3 The evidence, however, derived from the literary and linguistic characteristics of the respective recensions, is 
overwhelming. That from the contents of the book is equally strong, since it demonstrates that the redaction we shall 
call RY is a modification of RS inasmuch as it reflects (1) the general presuppositions and ideas, (2) the historical 
conditions, and (3) the religious characteristics and theological developments of an age long subsequent to that in 
which R$ was written. 
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i. CODEX SINAITICUS (δ). This MS. presents the longest and clearest text, with only two 
lacunae of great importance! and eight slight and practically unimportant ones,? a comparatively 
trustworthy orthography of proper names,* only one or two additions to the original text, and only 
a few—mostly natural—cases of internal textual corruption.® All the evidence, as will be seen, 
points to the comparative originality of the recension of Tobit contained in x, which stands 
in a few cases alone, but is supported especially by the Old Latin, very frequently by the Aramaic, 
often by the Miinster Hebrew, and—by no means rarely—by the recension of the Greek which we 
shall term ΒΦ, Some of those scholars, who regard δὲ as only secondary, have described it as the 
B ext, or simply B, a nomenclature which, apart from prejudging the problem, at least introduces 
considerable confusion since B is universally recognized as the symbol for Codex Vaticanus, 
which, according to these scholars, along with Cod. Alex., represents the A 20.11.5 In the 
following pages, therefore, we have avoided this begging of the question and much confusion by 
referring to the text of & and its auxiliaries not as the A 2612 (as we believe it to be) but as R$, ie. 
the Sinaitic recension, the nearest approach which can be made to the original text whether the latter 
jirst appeared in Greek or in a Semitic language. It is this text which has been translated and 
commented upon in the following pages.’ The corrector denoted by x began to emend the first 
scribe’s text of x, but seems to have recognized that it was essentially divergent from the later one 
better known in his time and abandoned the task. 

1. CODEX VATICANUS (B) AND CODEX ALEXANDRINUS (A) give the second type of text. It 
is accepted in some quarters as more original thanx. In the following pages it is referred to as RY, 
i.e. the recension best preserved in Cod. Vat. A number of minuscules® belong to this class, but 
their practical unimportance, except in one or two isolated cases,® is admitted by all scholars. The 
differences between Codd. A and B are comparatively few,!° and the Syriac, when it follows RY, 
follows it practically unerringly and continuously, as do some other versions mentioned below. On 
the other hand, the differences between RY as a whole and R° in its original form are extraordi- 
narily numerous and important in spite of the number of points in which they agree. When RS 
faithfully records an incident in detail, RY summarizes; when R§ retains the poetic and aesthetic 
beauty of the original, RY ruthlessly substitutes a brief prosaic narrative. That the text of RY 
was finally settled in the reign of Antoninus Pius, not in Christian but in Jewish circles of the Diaspora 
in touch with the officia] heads of the Jewish Church in Palestine, is more than sufficiently proved by 
its general presuppositions and ideas, historical background, and its religious and theological develop- 
ments in comparison with RS. RY, moreover, in spite of its own internal solidity, presents a much 
corrupted text with the proper names badly written, its grammar that of the vernacular and its style 


1 viz. iv. 6-19; xiii. 6°-10®, They are peculiar to this MS., not derived from its archetype, not destructive of its 
reputation for general reliability, and easily explicable; see notes ad loc. 

2 viz. i. 2, 4, 5; 11. 2,85 ix. δ; xi. 12,13; xiii. 11, chiefly single words, at times only the copula and a conjunction. 

5 See notes to i. 1, 2, 15; v.63 vi. 13; xi. 18; xiv. 10, 15. 

4 xi. 15, due simply to dittography ; xii. 9 (merely a gloss). 

5 ii, 1 (case ending), 12; iv. 19” (owing to the omission in verses 6-19); v. 6 (already mentioned in previous 
note); vi. 13 (12); viii. 3,153; xi. I (?), 43 xiii. 16; exclusive of xiv. 4 where the textual corruption δὲ shares with all 
extant MSS. and versions is outweighed by its unique preservation of the original Vahum. 

® Miiller’s 39 for RS and %& for RY avoid this difficulty, but lay too much stress on the comparative length of the 
two recensions to the exclusion of more important and characteristic differences. 

7 The text of & is printed by Swete below that of B in vol. ii of Ze Old Testament in Greek with the variations 
of A noted at the bottom of each page, an arrangement which, in addition to the premium it allows B, has led, as 
Nestle, Sepiuagintastudien, iii, 1899, has shown, to some slight confusion in the critical apparatus. This text has, 
however, been used for the present translation. Swete’s verse-numbering of δὲ has also been adopted, that of the 
Revised English Version appearing in brackets wherever it differs from Swete’s. In Fritzsche’s Kurzgefasstes 
exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, 1853, the readings of the Alexandrine and Sinaitic are at times inter- 
changed! In La Sainte Bible Polyglotte, Ancien Testament, vol. iii, 1902, edited by F. Vigouroux, B appears on the 
extreme left, next to it 8, on the right-hand page the Vulgate and a French translation. This work is therefore more 
convenient to consult, but is not ideal, since its critical apparatus notices only a minimum of variants of &, B, A, 
P? (= Holmes 243), ΡῈ (a hitherto uncollated MS. identical, it is claimed, with Hdlmes 106), and makes no com- 
parative collation of any of the other MSS. and versions. As long ago as 1870 Fr. H. ‘Reusch published an emended 
text of ἐξ with a carefully constructed synopsis of the various readings of the Old Latin MSS. in his Lzbellus Tobit 
6 codice Sinaitico editus et recensitus—a work, to which the present writer is much indebted, though it presents no 
Soe at all of the various recensions of RY and ἘΞ nor even of the more important translations other than the Old 

atin, 

8 Their variations are noted by Fritzsche in most cases, but only a few instances, e.g. in ch. vi, appear in our 
critical synopsis. 

9 e.g. xIv. 153 cf. note ad loc. - 

__ ™ Cod. A is not, however, quite unimportant since it frequently inclines to RS, thus showing the antiquity of this 
latter redaction and its refusal to be ousted entirely by RY. For the relation of these two MSS. to each other, see 
Schulte, Biblische Zettschr., 1908, pp. 262-5: 

1 The solidity of RY is naturally no guarantee of its antiquity. 
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abrupt. A minute analysis of these and many other indications of its inferiority as compared with 
RS can be seen in the critical apparatus (or, as it might be better described, synopsis) of the differ- 
ences in the case of each verse and often each word which is printed below the translation of Ri in 
the one pages." 

. Between vi. 7 (8) and xiii. 8 THE MINUSCULES 44 (CITTAVIENSIS) 106 (FERRARIENSIS) 
and “8 (FERRARIENSIS, written δ. 1337, agreeing almost entirely with 106), furnish a fragment of 
a third type of text.? Before vi. 7 (8) and after xiii. 8 these cursives follow RY, but it “has now 
been demonstrated by the discovery of the OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRUS No. 10768 that R© commenced 
at any rate as early as ch.ii* R° presents a few characteristics avowedly late, and it is noteworthy 
that we have no contemporary evidence for the use of a single reading peculiar to it prior to 
2, Clem. ad Cor. xvi. τό, which presupposes the recension of R° in Tob. xii. 8. Dr. Rendel Harris ° 
has argued that, since this admittedly finer version—at least from the Christian standpoint—of R° 
in xii. 8 was known to the author of 2 Clem., it is consequently the original text, though differing 
from both RS and RY. But, if any argument as to the date or originality of the verse can be based 
on 2 Clem., it is surely that its use in 2 Clem. is evidence for its existence not at an early time but 
at a period later than RS‘, even if it was more or less contemporary with RY. Moreover, at 
Alexandria RY was still in use in the time of Clement of Alexandria, and it is not till the sixth 
century © that the Oxyrhynchus papyrus witnesses definitely to the existence of ἈΠ in Egypt. On 
the other hand, individual readings in R°, not now extant in 8 or BA, may conceivably go back to 
a considerably earlier date, if not to the original writing, if they are supported by a version which 
is either itself admittedly ancient or known to contain a text which—on independent grounds— 
follows RS in the great majority of cases. Accordingly in ii. 8 it has been possible to restore the 
original reading of Ἀ5 from R° as preserved in the papyrus, owing to its agreement with the 
invaluable Old Latin MSS. a and β which so constantly, if not invariably, attest x’s general trust- 
worthiness. R° in fact is a mediating redaction, representing a compromise between RS and RY. 
A sentence is preserved in part as it appears in the former, and in part recast in the mould of the 
latter. It would appear that RY was in general vogue at the time when R¢ arose, but, while the 
brevity and other characteristics of RY appealed to its readers, the extent and character of its 
deviations from RS precluded its complete popularity everywhere. R° is therefore an attempt to 
combine the improvements of RY with the ancient and well-established RS. 


$4. NON-GREEK VERSIONS. 


These are indispensable for a critical investigation of the text (4) as showing the form in which 
the book was read in various quarters of the world in several different languages ; (4) as being 
by no means insignificant aids to the recovery of the true text of the various chief recensions 
(RS, RY, R°) to which they belong; (6) as conceivably containing among their unique readings 
a few potentially original ones. Consequently the older versions appear in the critical synopsis 
below the new translation of R® in the following pages. The less ancient and less literal, with the 
exception of Fagius’ Hebrew, have not been taken into account there owing to the lack of space 
in the present volume and their comparative unimportance. A few of their more important 
readings are enumerated by Marshall, HDB, art. ‘ Tobit.’ 


— A. Aramaic. 


The Aramaic version of our book demands our careful attention. This is the case not simply 
because, as a result of the pronouncements of Neubauer and Bickell,’ it has been popularly regarded 


1 A less exact idea of the zalations of RS and RY may be obtained by comparing this translation of ἘΞ with that 
of the Revised English Version, which, presenting RY, follows chiefly the readings of Cod. Alex. against Cod. Vat. 
when the former is supported by the majority of the minuscules. See also C. J. Ball, Variorum Apocrypha, 1892. 

2 Printed in full by Fritzsche with a collation of the majority of the Yariants of 44, 106, 107, to which the present 
writer is chiefly indebted. Vigouroux claims that his P® (‘supplément grec 609’), hitherto uncollated, is identical 
with 106. He prints it in full where its variants from RS and RY are very numerous. He holds that this revision was 
made at the commencement of the fourth century by Hesychius. 

3 See A. 5. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyré, vili, 1911. No. 1076 (9:5 x 13-9 cm.) is the lower part of a vellum leaf, 
the text being written in two columns, and one side of the leaf has shrivelled so that the es were considerably 
larger originally. 

* See ii. 2-4, 5, 8, note ad loc. That this fragment belongs to R° has been proved beyond. dispute by Dr. Hunt, 
op. cit. Ἢ pp. 6-9; see farther notes to ii, 2-8 on pp. 205 f. below. 

A. J. Th., iii, 1899, pp. 547-9. 

6 This is the date assigned to 1076 by Dr. Hunt in view of its carefully formed, large round uncials, the similarity 
to other papyri of the same date, and the brown colour ink commonly found in the Byzantine period. 

τ Zeitschr. f. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 216 ff., 764 ff. 
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as one of the most genuine representatives of the original form of the book, and is still supposed 
by some scholars to be the ‘ Chaldee’ text used by Jerome,! but also on account of the problem 
of the Aramaic dialect in which it appears, and finally on account of the subsidiary evidence it 
supplies in favour of the antiquity and originality of RS. It was first published by Neubauer in 
1875, being the fifth part of a MS.? in the Bodleian Library, and is headed 72979 739 wats ANB NIN. 
This Midrash Rabbah of Rabbah is identified by Neubauer with the Breshith Rabbah major of 
Martini, which in turn is identified by Zunz,? but not by Neubauer, with the Bereshith Rabbah 
of R. Moses had-Darshan. 

The linguistic characteristics of this version were first subjected by Néldeke to a scientific 
criticism and treatment in the appendix to his epoch-making essay, to which we shall have reason 
constantly to refer. His investigations at once showed how optimistic was the supposition of 
Neubauer and Bickell ὁ that it usually represents the oldest and most genuine form of the original 
work even when it differs from RS and RY. Noldeke, on the contrary, came to the conclusion 
that its dialect was Palestinian, and intermediate between the so-called Babylonian Targums and 
the more modern Palestinian dialect of the Palestinian Talmud, Midrashim, and Targums, and that 
consequently this extant form of the Aramaic goes back only to ¢. A. Ὁ. 300. 

Noéldeke himself, in framing this hypothesis, recognized many of its difficulties, and endeavoured 
to explain them by the supposition that the text has suffered considerably from errors, mutilations, 
and grammatical and syntactical alterations of ‘ignorant and careless’ copyists who had no 
knowledge whatsoever of the influence of grammatical rules, dialectic variations, or the earlier and 
later forms of the language other than their own vernacular. 

May not many of these characteristics that Noldeke regards as secondary and scribal corruptions 
be as primary as those he regards as the most original? Are they not too numerous to allow 
of the supposition that they are less characteristic than those of the earlier dialects which also 
survive? Dalman, in fact, is probably correct in his supposition that the lingudstic peculiarities in 
our MS. did not appear earlier than the seventh century in circles which were influenced by both 
Talmuds and by the more ancient Targums. 

THE SOURCE OF Ar. The extant Aramaic text goes back to an earlier Aramaic version,° 
but the question still remains as to whether—through that earlier Aramaic text—it is to be 
regarded as a translation and redaction from a Semitic or a Greek original. In Neubauer’s judge- 
ment ‘the pure Semitic idiom of the Chaldee text does not admit for a moment the possibility of 
its being a translation from a non-Semitic text.2 Dalman writes: ‘ Possibly a source in the style 
of the Targum of Onkelos might have been utilized and might have been the text known by Jerome, 
but it is also probable that the Aramaic text is a translation from the Latin.’ Ndoldeke, on the 
other hand, rightly argues that the language of Ar. certainly does not prevent the recognition, in 
parts of it, of even a fairly literal, though never a slavish, rendering of the Greek B (=RS). Thus, 
in spite of Bickell’s explanations,’ the forms wuxn (ΘΝ), wNIn, 9225) win presuppose the translation 
from the Greek ‘Payois or ‘Payais, whereas a Semitic original would have resulted in the appearance 
of 9 or δ. Similarly Dyna is a transcription of ’ExBardvois,!° whereas a Semitic original would 
have known the Hebrew form xnonx. For porn see note to vi. 2 (1). ‘1 represents the dative 
Τωβεί. We i. 2 in M Ξε Ασσήρ (=’Acodp?), whereas a Semitic original would have preserved the 
correct Wn, just as bxwy=’AoufA, which in LXX regularly represents bx'ym. Supposed misreadings 
in Ar. of a Semitic original and the absence of the dog in Av. and Μ 11 are equally futile (see notes 
to vi. 3, 16) as evidence of the translation of Av.and M from a non-Greek original. The forms 
and partial omissions of Ahikar in Av. and M are also emphatically in favour of a Greek original. 

TyPE OF Ar’s TEXT. In Neubauer’s judgement Av. ‘agrees for the greater part with the 
Sinaitic text, and consequently with the Itala. However, the Chaldee text has sentences which 
are to be found sometimes in one, sometimes in another.’ Ndoldeke, as mentioned above, believes 
that the original Aramaic was a translation from a Greek MS. of RS. Ar. is, therefore, a not 

unimportant witness to R$ as the most original text extant, while to some small extent it 
‘illustrates among Aramaic-speaking peoples a gradual evolution of the text on lines somewhat 


1 See p. 178. 

2 This MS., containing a collection of smaller and larger Midrashim, is written in Greek-Rabbinical characters 
and dates from the fifteenth century. ᾿ 

3. Dee Gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, 1832, pp. 287 ff. 

Zeitschr. f. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 216 ff., 764 ff. 

See Minster Hebrew below. 
The same view is taken by Bickell, Zeztschr. f. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 764 ff. 
7 op. Cit., Ὁ. 37. 8 op. cit., p. 219. ® See Nold., of. czz., p. 56, footnotes 1, 2. 
0 For g=k cf. DIPUIN = ἔκδικος. 
™ See pp. 184, 195 below. 
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parallel to those which culminated in the publication of RY. On the other hand, the fact that it 
was translated from a Greek MS. is far from supporting the theory that the book was originally 


written in Hebrew or Aramaic (see § 6). The use of the third person throughout is paralleled in 
the Vulgate. 


B. Latin Versions. 
I. OLD LATIN VERSIONS! AND QUOTATIONS, 


The old Latin MSS. with which we are chiefly concerned? are: 1. Codex Regius, No. 3564, 
in Paris (= a); 2. Codex, No. 4, in the Library of G. Germain (= 8); 3. Codex Sangermanensis, 
No. 15 (= y)3 4. Codex Vaticanus, No. 7 (=8), which once belonged to Christina of Sweden. 
The four were collated and edited by P. Sabatier.? Joseph Blanchini* produced a more exact 
edition of ὃ than Sabatier’s, while Neubauer included in his Book of Tobit a carefully corrected 
text of Sabatier’s edition of aBy. 

αβ are probably to be traced back to a common ancestor, from which Sabatier thought they 
were transcribed in the ninth century, while y, in most of its deviations from af, represents a later 
and slight redaction of one of their ancestors, and texts in which it agrees with a8 therefore go 
back to a still earlier period and one much closer to the time of translation from R%. ὃ, on the 
other hand, was transcribed about the tenth century,> and up to vi. 12 (11) contains either an 
independent and somewhat free translation of RS, or, in view of its close approximation to R° in 
vi. 7(6)-11(10), a fair example of the existence of R° in the Western Church. 

Most of the Latin patristic quotations? agree more or less closely with aBy. While the 
fragments of Tobit which appear in the Mozarabic Breviary ® also mostly follow αβγ or ὃ, 
S. Augustine’s Speculum ® presupposes a third Latin text differing both from αβγ and ὃ. 

The Old Latin with its three types of text is thus one of the most important versions. One 
type, aBy, is almost as constant a representative of RS as is x, and through Reusch’s careful - 
handling and analysis the Old Latin versions and patristic quotations have become a primary 
authority for the original text. In the critical synopsis beneath the accompanying translation, 
therefore, the readings of the various MSS, are given where they are of moment instead of the 
less detailed £ denoting the Old Latin as a whole. In a few cases the original reading, lost in x, 
can thus be restored ; see notes to i. 4, ii. 2, 12, iv. 6°-19°, v. 6, viii. 3, ix. 5, xiii-6°-10%, 16. 


2. VULGATE.?° 


This is S. Jerome’s translation. His own explanation of its origin he gives in his Preface 11 
to the book. Neubauer has argued that his Av. ‘in a more complete form was the original from 
which the translation of the Vulgate was made’. This supposition is not supported by the evidence 
derived from a comparison of the two texts. 

/ Néldeke’s strictures upon 5. Jerome’s accuracy and possibly upon his truthfulness are therefore 
more or less justifiable. Somewhat but not essentially different is Schulte’s hypothesis 15 that the 
saint (i) actually used ‘a Chaldee’, i.e. an Aramaic text, presumably the parent of Av., but (ii) with 
constant reference to % and (iii) with considerable freedom in the insertion of his own sentiments. 


C. Hebrew Versions. 


I. THE MUNSTER HEBREW. 
Neubauer’s Book of Tobit contains a collation of Miinster’s text with (1) No. 1251 of the 


1 — 3 in following pages. 

* For further MSS. see Berger, Motices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothigue Nationale et autres 
Bibliothégues, xxxiv. 2, 1893, p. 142. 

8 Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones antiguae, Paris, 1751. 

* Vindiciae Canonicarum Scripturarum, Rome, 1740. 

5 Blanchini, of. cé¢., Ὁ. ciii. δ᾽ From this point it has the text of B. 

7 The more lengthy quotations are enumerated by Reusch, and are noticed frequently in our critical apparatus. 

8 See Migne, P. L. lxxxvi. 151. 9. Spicilegium, ix, edited by Angelus Maius. 

10 =P in the following pages. Cf. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers siecles du moyen dge, 1893. 

τι Quoted in full by Neubauer, of. cét., p. ii. 

"3 Die Senne Bearbeitung des Bichleins Tobias verglichen mit dem Vulgatatext (Theol. Quartalschr., 1908, 

. 182-204). 

ae = M in the following pages. 
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Hebrew MSS. in the National Library in Paris’; (2) the Persian translation of M,? made in the 
Pehlewi idiom, written in Hebrew characters, No. 130 of the Hebrew MSS. in the National 
Library, dating from A.D. 1400°; (3) No. 194 of De Rossi’s Catalogue,* which agrees closely 
with (2). 

ane of M. The circle in which M flourished was Jewish and orthodox, with its 
thoughts directed to the Torah and its hopes centred on the rise of still another generation of 
‘children busied with the Torah, for whose edification the translation of its Hebrew may have 
been made. Its reverence for the Deity is expressed by its use of the periphrasis ‘the Holy One 
blessed be he’; its angelological development is exemplified by the application of the title 
ΤΟΝΒΊΠΤΟΝ men awn to Raphael. For the omission of Noah and the dog and the stress on the 
later procedure in marriage contracts see p. 184, zzfra. Ginsburg surmises that M dates from 
the fifth century A.D. Ndldeke points out that the language is not the o»2n nw, but an imitation 
of the Biblical language, not, however, entirely uninfluenced by the former,’ though considerably 
more ancient than F. 

M’s Source. It was at one time natural to regard M as a redaction based on a translation 
of RS, and usually of that form of R* extant in the Old Latin rather than that in. The grounds 
for this supposition are best stated by H. Sengelmann, Das Buch Tobit, 1857, pp. 61-3. Its 
usefulness as a quite subsidiary, but not as an independent, witness to the comparative originality 
of ΚΒ was even then of some small moment. But the evidence thus collected for the closeness of 
M’s agreement with RS became of more vital importance for the solution of the interrelation 
of RS and RY after the discovery of Av. Ar. and M are closely and essentially connected (a) in 
phraseology and vocabulary,” (4) in the sequence and displacements,’ (c) in contents® and point of 
view.19 They are a unity as distinct from RY and a clearly deliberate redaction of R51! But M, 
having been subjected to changes as a result of the special circumstances and point of view outlined 
above,'? is a less perfect representative of this redaction than Av. But while Av. is therefore not 
derived from M, the latter is evidently not derived from the extant form of the Aramaic. This is 
shown by a comparison of M and Arv.,e.g. in i. 16 (where Ar. omits "2 }), 18 (where M retains part 
of the blasphemy charge omitted by A7.), iii. 3, 5 (where Av. but not M has small omissions), as 
well as by the abbreviations at the beginning of the book, the avoidance of Raphael’s ascension, 
and the use of the third person throughout the book. We must, therefore, conclude with Nédldeke 
that Av. and M go back to a common Aramaic ancestor, which was a translation from R§ (cf. Ρ. 177, 
supra). Thus, in spite of its comparatively modern date and secondary character, M’s agreement 
in many important points with RS adds considerable weight to the great mass of evidenc in favour 
of the antiquity and originality of RS. 


2. FAGIUS’ HEBREW, 19 


This is a translation based chiefly on RY, and is usually regarded as dating from the twelfth 
century. This late date naturally robs the version of much of the critical value it would otherwise 
possess, and it has not therefore been necessary to tabulate the minutiae of its readings in full detail. 
Still it is not without considerable importance. It is an excellent illustration of the type of text in 
use in Western Europe“ amongst the Jews of that period. From the literary point of view F is of 


a β Neubauer uses the sign P, while additions peculiar to it are enclosed in square brackets [ ]. These signs have 
been retained in the following pages. 

2 = Pr. in Neub. and the following pages. 

5 Some of the errors of this translation are due to the translators’ ignorance and literalness, see Neub. p. xill, 
footnote 2; others form an interesting parallel to F’s treatment of proper names, e.g. 


1 = pray, daa = ἽΝ ἼΣ, OTN = Mw, Wwe = Syn. 
4 = TI in Neub. and following pages. 
5 Neub.’s brackets ( ) are retained, signifying passages appearing in M and II but not in P. 


6 Note the presence of a few yang forms; IN)N once as a demonstrative 3 wd and yy: w DAD and w onp 
beside D799 and O03. . 


Teg. parma qa = xy b> wea, iii. 8. 

8 e.g. iv. 13-16, ὅτε. 9 e.g. the two donds for the two dags in v. 3, &c. 

10 e.g. ‘king of the demons’ as a title of Asmodaeus, &c. 

4 Theories of mistranslation or mis-reading of a common original as explanations of the deviations of Av. and M 
from RS are as inadequate as they are in the case of the differences of RS and RY. See note to vi. 16 and pp. 181 f. 

13. Néldeke further emphasizes the paraphrase of xi. 2 end in M as compared with 47.’s literal translation of ΒΕ, 
the abridgement in i. 16 f. (see note ad doc.), x. 1-7, the expansion in i. 19, the reconstruction of the prayer in viii. 5. 

8 = F in following pages. 

% This is probably the reason for his interpretation of the reference to Elymais which he understands as 
Germany, ii. 10. In vi. 2 (1) he is usually supposed to refer to Laodicea but the reference may be to some otherwise 
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Ὁ 
interest as showing a still further development than appears in RY, and even Av. and M, to introduce 
biblical phraseology and texts, e.g. iii. 5 f.; iv. 13, and passzm. It belongs to a strict legal circle 
which sought for precision in matters of the cultus, e.g. i. 4, current commercial terms, e.g. iii. 17; 
vii. τὸ (9): v. 14 (13), and liturgical formulae, e.g. iii, 16 and passim. Special importance was 
attached to the hope for the rebuilding of the Temple, i. 8. Moreover, in contrast with RS, RY, and 
ἘΠ it insists on the importance of the Halachah as well as the Torah, vii. 12 (13), and consequently 
describes the marriage rite in the terms of contemporary usage, vii. 13. An element of speculative: 
philosophy, if not of Kabbalistic lore, appears in its insistence upon the Divine foreknowledge of 
the marriage of Tobias and Sarah on the sixth day of creation, vi. 17 (16). Stress is laid upon the 
Fatherhood of the transcendent God, who himself hearkens to mortals’ prayers, iii. 16. It reflects 
the point of view of a period in which Noah’s reputation had recovered from the stigma which 
attached to it in the time of the common ancestor of Av. and M (see p. 184). Unlike the original 
author, he believes in a judgement beyond the grave, a judgement of Gehenna, iv. 11, and speaks of 
‘the eternal home’, iii. 8. The fragmentary character of ch. xiv is probably due to accidents 
of transmission. 


3. THE LONDON HEBREW. 


This text was found by Gaster in the British Museum. It is Add. 11639. It is of little critical 
value, but is interesting as showing the culmination of the tendency, observable in germ in RY and 
active in F, to approximate to biblical phraseology. The problem of the close interrelation of this 
version and the Vulgate is probably to be settled in favour of the priority of the latter and the 
indebtedness of the former to it in some way which is not at present clear.!. See further, Gaster, 
PSBA, vol. xviii, pp. 208 ff., 259 ff.; vol. xx, pp. 27 ff. 


4. THE GASTER HEBREW. 


This version was taken by Gaster from a Midrash on the Pentateuch. The tendency to 
abbreviate the original story reaches its culmination in this version. Its affinities are closest with 
Ar. See Gaster, PSBA, vol. xix, pp. 33 f. 


D. Two Syriac Versions. 


1. The first, commencing at i. 1, and extending to vii. 11, is a close translation of RY, Nestle 
supposes that this text was once complete, and that all the extant MSS. are de&cended from one of 
early date which had been accidentally mutilated. This version, moreover, repkesents, as Néldeke 
thinks, the work of Paul of Tella, and therefore dates from the beginning of the seventh century. 

2. The second has ousted the first and taken its place from vii. 11% to the end of the book. It 
belongs almost entirely to R°, though at times it shows even greater reverence for RS than usually 
characterizes R°. 


E. Ethiopic Version. 


This is based on RY. Abbreviations and errors in translation are numerous. 


§ 5. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


A. The only external evidence is supplied by Origen* and Jerome,® and, on the whole, leaves 
the question quite open. 

B. A priori considerations. From the Yeb papyri it can be seen that while the proper 
names of their period were mostly Hebrew, the colony employed Aramaic for literary purposes. 
Thus ¢. 200 B.C. it is far more likely that a popular work such as Tobit would be written in Aramaic 


unknown locality near his own home. The change of Media to Midian, i. 14, is due on the other hand to his extreme 
subservience to Biblical language and scenery. 

1 Hence Gaster was too optimistic in his belief in its close relationship to Jerome’s ‘ Chaldee’. 

2 For details see Néldeke, of. czt., p. 46, footnote 1. 

® That the text after vii. 11 is a remnant of a version entirely distinct from that before this verse is apparent not 
only from the transference of allegiance from RY to R° at this point, but from differing orthography in ii. 10, xiv. 10 
(Ahikar), vii. 2, 13 (14) (Edna), iv. 1, 20, ix. 2 (Raga). One MS., moreover, in the British Museum, which extends 
only to v. 14 (13), contains the earlier text, while another in the same collection like the three MSS. at Paris and the 
one at Oxford (Payne-Smith, Caz. Col. 18) contains i. 1- 1]. 11, and from that point gives the other Syrian text. It is 
noteworthy that the Syriac glosses mentioned by Masius in his Syrorum Peculium agree with this Syriac version 
and do not extend beyond ch. vii. : 

* Origen remarks in ΖΖ. ad Afric. ch. xiii, with reference to Tobit: περὶ οὗ ἡμᾶς ἔχρην ἐγνωκέναι ὅτι Ἑβραῖοι τῷ 
Τωβίᾳ ob χρῶνται οὐδὲ τῇ Ἰουδήθ. οὐδὲ yap ἔχουσιν αὐτὰ καὶ ἐν ἀποκρύφοις ἑβραϊστί, ὡς ἀπ’ αὐτῶν μαθόντες ἐγνώκαμεν. 

> See p. 178, supra. 
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rather than Hebrew, especially if written in Egypt. In Palestine, it must be remembered, Hebrew 
remained the sacred language, as is shown by Daniel and many Maccabean Psalms, and also the 
official language of the nation, as can be seen on the coins. Greek, on the other hand, was making 
headway about this time, particularly in Egypt. Moreover, in the century in which our book was 
written, the Pentateuch was probably translated into Greek, and in the next century still more of 
the Scriptures, including Ben-Sirach, also appeared in Greek at Alexandria. 


C. The zzternal evidence should be dealt with in four departments: 

1. Evidence favouring a Greek original— 

(a) Greek sentences and verbal combinations such as could not result at least from literal 
translation appear in i. 6 ff., iii, 8, iv. 6, vii. 7, xii. 7. Their importance for the problem is 
emphasized by Noldeke and André. On the other hand, it is conceivable that the Greek idiom is 
due either to a translator’s conscious attempt to render the original into good Greek or to later 
correction. 

(6) It is at least evident that the forms of the proper names in i. 1f. are the proper and 
usual Greek equivalents of Hebrew names, not the unfortunate results of misreadings of a Semitic 
script. See notes ad loc. 

(c) Néldeke points out (0. εἶζ., p. 60) that there is a considerable difference between the 
Greek style of our book and that of the translations of Judith and 1 Maccabees. Noldeke, however, 
bases his arguments on RY instead of the original R‘, to which this objection does not apply to the 
same extent. 

2. Evidence sizghily in favour of a Semitic original, but not necessarily so if a Greek original 
is presupposed ; some few at least of these words and phrases belong as much to the κοινή as to the 
vocabulary of a Greek-speaking Jew. If on the other hand there is independent evidence pointing 
to a Semitic original, most of them, not being characteristic of the κοινή, will be explicable as literal 
translations of that Semitic original, and wi!l thus afford subsidiary proof of its existence. 

(a) The etymological value of names such as Raphael,! Azariah? Ananiah,® though known 
sufficiently to be appreciated both by a Greek-writing Jewish author and by his Greek-reading 
Jewish public, would be the more appropriate if the book was written in a Semitic language. 

(4) The list Miiller gives,* though not complete, is sufficiently illustrative of the vocabulary, 
style, and phraseology which should be included under this section. It is, however, especially in 
this sphere, that the minor changes of RY are important. RY tends to remove them, thus reflecting 
a consciousness of their non-Greek character. 

3. Evidence pointing more or less definitely to a Semitic original— 

(a) A few constructions remain which, unlike the preceding, seem to demand for their 
explanation not simply a Jew who wrote in Greek as their author, but one who thought and wrote 
in Hebrew or Aramaic.® 

(6) The hypothesis of independent translation from a Hebrew or Aramaic original in the various 
recensions and translations is frequently resorted to, not only to explain the divergences of RS, 
RY, and R°,and even of each of the versions (e.g. 8, Av., M, F), but also to prove the existence 
of a Hebrew or Aramaic original. Various scholars have thrown out suggestions,‘ but Dr. Marshall ὃ 
presents. it in its most attractive and logical form. Even if, however, no other solution of the 
divergences of R$ and RY existed, it must be confessed that Dr. Marshall's hypothesis would have 


1 “God heals’ 2. “Jahveh helps.’ 3 ‘Jahveh has compassion.’ 
* op. cit., pp. 28 ff. : 


5 e.g. (i) In iv. 18 the Greek presupposes by wa or Sy pa. (ii) v. 19 (18), see note ad doc. (iii) Cases such 
as καὶ θάψω, li, 43 καὶ εὐφρᾶναι, xiii. 10; καὶ ἀπέθανεν (cf. Judges ii. 21), i. 8. (iv) v. 19 (18) and xiii. 3, see notes ad loc. 
and Miiller, of. cét., p.32f. (v) εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα καὶ ἔτι in xili. 18 seems to presuppose immediate translation of ἽΝ] ndiyd, 
cf. LXX Exod. xv. 18, Theod. in Dan. xii. 3, Aq. Theod. Sym. Ps. xxi. 5. Similarly ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ καιρῷ, 111. 14, 16, might 
be a literal translation. (vi) ἡμέραι τοῦ γάμου ἃς ὥμοσεν ποιῆσαι τῇ θυγατρὶ αὐτοῦ, x. 7, might possibly point to a Hebrew 
or Aramaic ofiginal if ποιῆσαι should be taken in the sense of ‘spend’. But see Barton, Eccles. (Inter. Crit. Comm.), 
p- xxiii and note to Eccles. vi. 12. (vii) προσηλύτοις τοῖς προσκειμένοις in i, 8 may be a doublet translation of ἢ or the 
participle of Δ. πρόσκειμαι = NI in Lev. xvii. 8. On the LXX’s equivalents to this Hebrew root see W. C. Allen, 
Expositor, vol. xx, 1894, p. 264 ff. 

8 So precarious and unscientific has this method proved in the past in the exegetical (see notes to ii. 10, iv. 17, 
xiv. 4) and other spheres (see notes to v. 3, Vi. 3, viii. 3, xii. 6), that it would be beside the point even to allude to it 
here were it not so intimately bound up with the problem of the original language of the book and consequently to 
some extent with those of thé place and date of composition (see § 6, 7) and the sources of the various non-Greek 
versions (see above). 

7 Cf. Fuller, of. cit., Excursus I, pp. 164-8. 

® HDB, vol. iii, sb ‘Tobit’, where he employs the results of his investigations as an argument for an Aramaic 
original. 
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to be pronounced untenable for reasons of which the following are only the more important and are 
only stated here in outline form:—(i) At the outset it is clear that, to use Dr. Plummer’s words 
with reference to Dr. Marshall’s attempt to explain certain divergences in the Synoptic Gospels by a 
similar hypothesis of independent translation from the Aramaic,! ‘these possibilities seem to be too 
isolated and sporadic to be of great value in accounting for differences’2 (ii) It is almost incon- 
ceivable—both on the analogy of other books and from the evidence we possess of the derivation 
of Ar. and M from RS, and of 3 and F, &c., in part from RY and in part from R°—that each and 
every secondary translator or redactor in turn had recourse—and that, too, independently of all the 
others—to this hypothetical Aramaic original, safely preserved and handed down apparently for 
the sole purpose that they might independently consult it! (iii) Before such a hypothesis could be 
accepted as a working basis for further research, the independent evidence for the composition of 
the book in Aramaic would have to be much stronger and certain than it is at present. (iv) Most 
of the instances Marshall adduces are far more easily and rightly explicable in other ways,’ 
while in some cases the reasoning is purely subjective+ and in others self-evidently weak 
and erroneous in its premises. (v) If attempts such as Marshall’s and Resch’s more laborious 
studies® are rightly passed over, along with the oral hypothesis of Gieseler and Dr. A. Wright, 
by New Testament scholars as being inadequate and useless contributions to the solution of the 
Synoptic Problem, hypotheses such as this of Marshall’s and Bickell’s? must also fail in the 
case of Tobit, and for the same fundamental reason. In the case of R$ and RY especially, and also 
in that of non-Greek versions of Tobit, as in the Synoptic Gospels, the problem to be solved is not 
simply that of the causes for the existence of numerous and important divergences, dui along 
with, and in spite of, these divergences the reason for the far more numerous and unobtrusive 
sections, verses, and words, exactly alike ix themselves and in their order in the various 
recensions, and particularly in the Greek of RS and RY. Thus the hypothesis of independent 
translation is neither adequate nor needed for the solution of the problem of the interrelation of 
RS, RY,and R®. At the most the mere possibility can be admitted that in a few cases RS (cf. p. 181, 
footnote 5) and B (see e.g. xi. 18, note) contain an instance or two of translations suggestive of their 
Semitic origin, if indeed the latter can first be shown to have existed, while other versions (see 
e.g. vi. 16, note) may contain a few readings due ultimately, but not directly, to a recollection— 
i.e. in an oral, not written manner—of a different or corrupt form of the text in existence in Semitic 
circles. But this is not evidence that the original tongue was Semitic. (vi) Finally it will suffice 
here to observe that granted the Greek text preserved in R* was translated—as it must have been 
if it is indeed a translation—very soon after the original Semitic work was composed, corruptions 
in the Hebrew would at that time naturally be very few. And only a very few even of these 
select cases can bear the test of an unbiased examination.8 Even in some passages of real 
difficulty the true explanation often lies elsewhere,? and the possibility of intentional corruption 
must be taken into account.!® 

4. Evidence pointing to an Aramaic rather than a Hebrew original, e.g. the forms ᾿Αθήρ and 
᾿Αθουρειάς in xiv. 4,15. Even these Aramaisms, pronounced as they are, do not, however, settle the 
question! The possibility will always remain that these two words are an early scribal error,!* or 
are even due to the Aramaic environment in which the earlier Greek writers among the Jews 
found themselves. 

It must be admitted that the evidence in favour of a Semitic original is not strong enough to 
put the matter beyond controversy. 


1 Expositor, April and Nov., 1891. His arguments were refuted by W. C. Allen in the Exfositor, vol. xvii, 18ς 3, 
pp. 386-400, 454-70, the prefatory note on the linguistic issue by Professor Driver on pp. 386 f. being specially pertinent 
in connexion with Tobit as well as with the Synoptists. : 

? Plummer, S. Luke (Inder. Crit. Comm.), p. 154, footnote 1, cf. pp. 102, 186, 222. 

5 e.g. see notes to i. 15, 18. : 

Pe 6.8: NNIDN in i. 13 might equally weil be said to be an internal corruption of ΝΘ, itself a translation of 
μορφήν! 
δουρὶ iv. 3, see note ad loc. 
δ Agraphain Texte und Untersuch.; v, Heft 4, 1889, and Aussercanon. Paralleltexte, x, Heft 1 and 3, 1893-5. 

Ἶ According to this scholar R$ was a revision made from the original translation with the assistance of the Hebrew 
original. Ndldeke’s reply (of. ciz., p. 50) to Bickell applies with even more force to Marshall. 

8. Cf. notes to i. 2, 15, 18; ii. 3, 103 iii. 73 iv. 33 v. 3, 19 (18); vi. 3 (2); xii. 6, &C. 

ϑ e.g. iv. 17, vi. 16 (15), viii. 3, see notes ad Joc. 10 See note to xiv. 4. 

™ See Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 108. 

12 Compare the copyists’ variations of the Aramaic quotations in the Greek MSS. of the New Testament, e.g. 
Mark v. 41, xv. 34. 
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§ 6. DATE OF COMPOSITION. 


That Tobit is not an autobiography} written in the seventh century B.C., is evident from the 
writer’s historical inaccuracies, e. g. i. 15, chronological blunders, e. g. i. 4 as compared with i. 15-22 
and xiv. 1, and knowledge of events long subsequent to 722 B.C., e.g. xiv. 4f,15. He differentiates 
between the return from the Babylonian exile, which has therefore taken place already, and the 
promise of a further return and the dawn of a still more glorious era, xiv. 5. He betrays a religious 
as well as literary dependence on the latest portions of the Pentateuch.? Similarly a date at the 
very earliest a little subsequent to the rise and establishment of Judaism is necessitated by his 
religious and moral teaching (see § 10). The same #erminus a quo is favoured by the author’s 
general outlook, developed style, and artistic composition, the product of an age accustomed to the 
chronicling of singular experiences, xii. 20, as well as to the somewhat formal drawing up of 
marriage contracts, vii. 13 (14). Financial and commercial relations had superseded purely 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and the writer and his contemporaries had grown more or less 
accustomed to the foreign domination. 

The terminus ad quem is more debatable, but the book is certainly pre-Maccabean. While 
the author has some knowledge, derived from the historical books of O.T., of historical events 
prior to, and including, the Return, and reflects the general religious point of view of the period 
subsequent to Ezra, he reveals no knowledge of the stirring historical crises of the later Greek 
domination and the Hasmonean period, and lacks the intense hatred of the heathen they inspired. 
Not only does he not accept, but in most cases he shows no knowledge of those explicit dogmas of 
Judaism which first came into prominence at or after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, such as 
advanced apocalyptic expectations, formulated doctrines of a personified and hypostatized Wisdom, 
stereotyped descriptions of the Messianic age, explicit belief in a resurrection and immortality. He 
knows practically nothing of the problem Job was the first to raise, the Hellenizing apostasy, the 
Essenes’ self-abnegation, or the long fight of Pharisaic progressiveness against Sadducean con- 
servatism.? The comparatively early date of the book, as it appears in the earliest form known 
to us, R§, is perhaps most clearly demonstrated by comparison with RY, which dates from the 
second century of the Christian era (see ὃ 3). 

There are, too, certain other features which also point more or less definitely to this pre- 
Maccabean period, though some are much less significant than is usually allowed. To this latter 
class belongs xiv. 4-6, once a mainstay alike of the more conservative critics* in their defence of the 
book’s pre-Herodian date, and also of extremists, like Hitzig,> to whom it presents equally circum- 
stantial evidence of composition after the destruction of Herod’s Temple in 70 A.D. But while the 
words καὶ οὐχ ὡς τὸν πρῶτον must certainly have been written before that event, they are quite as 
likely in the mouth of a pious contemporary of Christ, scandalized by the paganizing tendencies of 
Herod’s Temple architecture and the spiritual unreality of its services, as in the mouth of faint- 
hearted worshippers in Zerubbabel’s Temple (cf. Hag, ii. 3)! It is equally unfortunate that Tobit’s 
scrupulous care for the burial of the dead has been exalted to a position of primary importance for 
the settlement of the date, e.g. by Graetz, who consequently assigns the book to the reign of Hadrian ; 
by Kohut, who dates it ἐς. A.D. 226; and by W. R. Smith and Riggs, who, comparing 2 Macc. v. 10, 
refer it to the Maccabean revolt. This trait is ultimately due, so far as the author, not later redac- 
tors, is concerned, not to contemporary political troubles, but, in the case of Tobit’s own action in 
chs. i, ii, chiefly to his literary dependence on The Grateful Dead§ and, in the case of advice to 
the same effect, to the influence of Ahikar’ and especially to the book of Genesis and its traditional 
exegesis 8. Again the stress which, it is usually alleged, is laid by the author on the agnatic or con- 
sanguineous marriages led Graetz® to suppose that he endeavoured to inculcate the azty’s observances 
of the (late) Talmudic regulation 10 which was originally intended to regulate only Prées¢s’ marriages. 


' The historicity of the book is still defended by F. Vigouroux (Les Livres Saints et la critique rationaliste, 
fifth edition, 1901, p. 551 ff.). On the other hand, as Cosquin (Revue Bibligue, vol. viii, 1899, p. 82) points out, several 
Roman Catholics—Jahn, Dereser, Movers, and Antoine Scholtz—have held that the book is not a history but either 
an allegory or homiletic treatise. Moreover, the Council of Trent in affirming its canonicity made no pronouncement 
as to its historicity. 

? See p. 192, footnote 6. 

_ ® The hypothesis that the book was written by a Sadducee might account for such silence, but is inadmissible in 
view of the nascent angelology and the childlike belief in Providence it inculcates—both, in their full growth, leading 
dogmas of the Pharisees’ creed and the butt of the Sadducees’ cold logic. 

* e.g. Fuller, W. R. Smith, Riggs, André. 


5 ZWT, 1860, pp. 250 ff. δ᾽ § 8. ii. ; τ § 8. iii. 
® See § 8. iv, and I. Abrahams, /QR, 1893, vol. i, p. 348. 
ἢ Monatsschrift f. Gesch. a. Judentums, 1879, pp. 509-13. 0 Kiddushin, 76%. 
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The author himself appeals to the Pentateuch (vi. 13; vii. 12)! Kohut’s explanation! that it 
is due to Zoroastrian influence, is open to the same objection, as well as being contradicted, as 
Gutberlet? first pointed out, by Kohut’s own theory, that the book is a protest against Zoroastrianism. 
To Rosenmann® belongs the distinction of having first partially unravelled this problem of the 
agnatic marriages, while Miiller has advanced a stage nearer the true solution. The former 
scholar has demonstrated that the Talmud nowhere insists on its actual observance by any genera- 
tion except that of the wilderness wanderings, that even before the destruction of the Temple, 
A. Ὁ. 70, an annual festival on the 15th of Ab had been instituted in celebration of the abolition of 
the custom, that it had never been recognized by the Pharisaic party, and that ‘therefore in practice 
agnatic marriage was no longer known to the first pre-Christian century’, Thus also Rosenthal’s 
theory that Zodit emanated from the School of Rabbi Akiba is bereft of the support it claims from 
this quarter. In Rosenmann’s judgement the author wrote in order ‘to break a lance on behalf of 
agnatic marriage which was already in a moribund condition’. If, however, the author’s main interest, 
as seems to be the case ὅ, was in Jewish as opposed to international marriage, and his references to 
agnatic unions were only subsidiary to that and primarily the result of his close dependence on his 
chief sources, he must have lived in an earlier period, the pre-Maccabean, when agnatic marriages 
were still to some extent in vogue even in the Diaspora, where the most pressing danger of the day 
was that of international marriage. 

With equal clearness Rosenmann® has disproved the inferences which have been drawn from 
vii. L1-13 (14) in favour of a late date? The ceremony described in these verses differs only from 
those of the O.T. in its mention of ‘an instrument of cohabitation’. Graetz, followed by Rosenthal, 
understands this συγγραφή as the Greek equivalent to the technical n21nd which appears in Ar. and 
M, and which, he supposes, was first coined in the reign of Queen Salome by Simon ben Shetah 
But the n21n2 was in existence before that time, for Simon did not invent it; he only modified the 
details of its working. To identify, however, this 131n2 with the συγγραφή of the present passage is 
to remove from the narrative all mention of betrothal or marriage-rite. Moreover, the usual Greek 
equivalent of ΠΕ. was φερνή or ἀντιφέρνη which also represent 7) in LXX of Ex. 22. 15 f., the 
passage from which the Talmudic rite of the ΠῚ and its amount are derived. The term συγγραφή, 
on the contrary, is the usual equivalent of pore by row or prea dy soy. Tob. vii. 11-13 (14) 
therefore casts an interesting side-light on the early forms of the procedure before it had assumed 
the stereotyped character of the Talmudic age. Here the father prepares and signs the συγγραφή ; 
in the fully developed Talmudic ceremony it should be done by the bridegroom.’ Here the 
marriage is consummated the same night; in Talmudic times a virgin could not be married until 
twelve months, and a widow till one month, after this solemn betrothal.!° ; 

Finally the references to the dog (vi. 2 (1), xi. 5),11 the number (seven) of Sarah’s husbands, 
vi. 14 (13), vii. 1, and the statement that Noah, like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was a prophet and 
a ‘father’ of the nation who contracted an agnatic marriage, contribute additional evidence of the 
comparatively early origin of the book. In the Talmudic period it was prescribed that no one 
should keep a dog unless it was led by a chain : 12 no woman might marry again whom death had 
already bereft of three husbands in succession;!* and admiration for Noah, displayed e.g. in 
Jub., ch. xxv (where the very features of his life appear to which Yodz¢ alludes) 14 gave way to the 
view that Noah was saved not by his own good works—which did not exist—but by the grace of 
God. So well known and widely accepted, in later times, were these specifically Rabbinical points 
of view, that in Av. and M, the common Aramaic ancestor of which dates from this period, the dog 
was not mentioned ; in the Addition to the Midrash Tanhuma,' asin the mywyw 720,'" Sarah’s seven 
husbands were reduced to three; and in M no reference at all was made to Noah."* 

Is it possible to define the date more closely? Ewald favoured 350 B.C., but a number of 


1 Geiger’s Zeitschrift, vol. x, p. 61f. 3. Das Buch Tobias, Miinster, 1877, p. 47. 
8 Studien zum Buche Tobit, Berlin, 1894, pp. 1-7. 
* Rosenmann, of. ciz., p. 7. 5 See p. 196. 8 op. cit.. pp. 15-19. 


7 Even if RY were the more original text, its καὶ εὐλόγησεν αὐτούς (vii. 12) is based on Gen. xxiv. 60, and does not 
therefore necessarily presuppose the Talmudic formula of the DINN ΓΞ (Kethubhoth 88), as Rosenthal, op. cit., 
Pp. 132, note I, urges in his attempt to prove the late origin of the book. 

8 Kethubhoth το. 

® See Qtddushim οὗ. 0 Kethubhoth 57. MU See ὃ 9. 

2 Baba Kama 83%, cf. 69”. 18 Vebhamoth 64°, Niddah 64%. 

16 Cf. also Sir. xliv. 17 for an appreciation of Noah’s righteousness, 

15. Sanhedrin 108, Midrash Rabba to Genesis, ὃ 29. 16 Neub., of. cét., p. 36. 

7 In pad}, Paris, 1866, p. 18. 

38 The author’s explanation of the term Pentecost (ii. 1, see note ad 202.) and other details all point to a com- 
paratively early date, but are quite subsidiary to the more important points already mentioned. 

19. History of Israel, vol. v, p. 209 ff. 
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considerations, more or less cogent, point to a date much closer to 170 B.C. The period subsequent 
to Alexander the Great seems to be demanded by the use of the Greek drachma, v. 15 (14), the 
Greek name of the month, ii. 12, the wide extent of the Diaspora which the author presupposes, and 
by the fact that Rages, iv. 1, &c., probably the Ragha of the Avesta,! was comparatively unknown 
before it was rebuilt by Seleucus Nicator, 321-281 Β. 6.2 The second tithe, i. 7 (still less the third 
of RY, i. 8), was still unknown to the Chronicler (¢. 300 B.C.), though it appears in Jubilees and in 
the LXX of Deut. If the author wrote in Egypt, his enthusiastic description of Tobit’s marriage to 
the beautiful Jewess, his relative Sarah, is probably an attempt to substitute a more edifying story 
for the scandal, still fresh in his own and his readers’ minds, of that apostate descendant of another 
Tobias, Joseph the notorious tax-collector.? This did not take place before 230 B.c.* Further, the 
author’s affinities—in thought and point of view—with Sirach certainly lead one to suppose that they 
belonged to the same tendency and type of thought within the pre-Maccabean period. Unfortunately 
they are far from being sufficiently close, immediate or numerous as to warrant the assumption that 
either writer was dependent on the other.® 


To sum up, 7odz¢ was written at the very earliest, c. 350 B.C.; at the latest,c. 170 B.C., probably 
much nearer the latter than the former date.® 


$7. PLACE OF COMPOSITION AND PURPOSE. 


The nameless author of Zodz¢ was not a Palestinian εν. The characters of his book, as well 
as the geographical setting, belong to the Diaspora; his readers are in exile (xiii. 3), and he counts 
himself among them (xiii. 6), while distance lends enchantment to Jerusalem, the goal of all his hopes 

(i. 4-9, xlii. 7-18). Moreover, his staunch adhesion to Judaism is accompanied by a belief in demons 
and magic, side by side with a breadth of culture and a liberal outlook on life unequalled by any 
Palestinian writer whose work has survived. The widespread use of the Greek Verss., the scarcity 
and comparative lateness of the oriental Verss., and the almost complete ignorance of the book in the 
Syrian Church, do not favour theories such as Ewald’s of the Far East, Kohut’s of Persia, or Vetter’s 
of Assyria or Babylonia, or Professor J. H. Moulton’s of Media. The internal evidence is in fact 
antagonistic to any such hypothesis. Such surmises are, at the outset, negatived by the author’s 
ignorance of Eastern geography and his acceptance of the ordinary standards of Greek and Roman 
geographies. That the Tigris flowed between Nineveh and Media was an idea common among the 
Greeks; that Ecbatana was situated in a plain was a constant Western fallacy, and is repeated 
in Diod. ii. 13. 6 in a passage dependent on Ctesias.§ 

The hypothesis that Egypt was the place of composition alone serves to explain all the phenomena, 
and, at the same time, raises no additional difficulties, and encounters no legitimate objections on 
the part of the upholders of the Palestinian or Eastern origin of the work. This happy solution 
of the problem was first stated by Néldeke, and has been accepted by Léhr, W. R. Smith, André, 
and others. It has lately received additional support from the discovery of the actual sources 
upon which the author depended for the plot, outline, literary allusions, and the non-Jewish 
stratum of his religious and speculative materials. Only Egyptian Jews could need an antidote 
to the Zractate of Khons. No trace can be found in Palestinian literature of any acquaintance 
with the Fadle of the Grateful Dead. Only in Egypt, so far as is known, did either Jews or 
pagans read Ahikar’s fortunes at the Assyrian court 2 exactly the chronological order in which they 


1 Vendidad, i. 16; Yasna, xix. 18; cf. Marquardt, Evansahr, pp. 122 ff. 

2 Strabo, 524 C. 

% Josephus, Antig. xii. 4.6. Joseph had sought a /iaison with a dancing-girl of the Egyptian Court and had only 
been saved from it by the crafty action of his brother Solymius, who substituted his own daughter. Possibly a covert 
reference to him is to be found in v. 14, ‘Semelias the great.’ 

4 The date cannot be fixed definitely and many of the details are fictitious and self-contradictory, see Bevan, The 
Flouse of Seleucus, vol. ii, p. 168, note 1; Schiirer, G/V, fourth edition, i. 183, 195 f.; ii. 99 f. To his credit, Joseph, 


too drunk at first to notice the deception, afterwards became attached to his niece, and a son, Hyrcanus, was born 
of the agnatic marriage. 


5 $8, iv. 

δ since the foregoing was written, Professor J. H. Moulton has very kindly pointed out to me that the com- 
paratively early date ior which I have argued is supported by the fact that, while the book reflects many of the most 
significant points of ancient Magianism, zt betrays no knowledge of the newer Zoroastrianism, much less of the still 
later fusion of those two mighty currents of Persian thought. The importance of this significant argument, for which 
I am entirely indebted to him, is self-evident in the light of the new and fuller information about Zoroastrianism 
contained in his Hibbert Lectures (see ὃ 8, v, below). 

τ Miiller, in spite of his theory that between the present Jewish work of Tobit and the ultimate sources stands 
a pagan Tobit, holds the view that the Jewish author or redactor lived in Palestine. How the Jewish writer living in 
Palestine could obtain the’ pagan original or, if it was well known in Palestine, dared to adapt it, retain the Jagaz title, 
and yet publish it as a genuine autobiography of a seventh-century sazz¢, Miiller does not explain. 

® Even RY still insists that Rages was near Ecbatana. 
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appear in Zodit1 The author’s environment in Egypt fostered Magian presuppositions? and 
allusions which would be incredible in an author writing in an eastern land such as Persia or Media, 
where Semitic and Iranian elements first met in deadly antagonism,’ and highly improbable in 
Palestine. It was in Egypt, too, that the Jews especially indulged in demonological speculations 
and practices. Moreover, while the fish, vi. 2 (1)-9 (8), primarily mythological and probably 
inspired by the details of The Grateful Dead, symbolizes® the pagan empire endeavouring to seize 
what portions it could of the pious Diaspora, the fact, on the other hand, that its inner organs are 
subsequently employed for medicinal and magical purposes suggests that the author, perhaps 
unconsciously, identified it with the crocodile of the Nile, on the banks of which he lived. ‘This 
conjecture is raised almost to certainty when we read in Kazwini i. 132 that the smell of the smoke 
of a crocodile’s liver cures epilepsy, and that its dung and gall cure leucoma, which was the cause 
of Tobit’s blindness. Very similar statements as to the medicinal virtues of the crocodile occur in 
Greek and Latin writers. Again, the binding of Asmodeus in Upper Egypt, though mythological 
in its origin (viii. 3, cf ποίφ ad loc.), expresses the author’s conviction that Egypt, where he was 
compelled to live in exile, was the veritable dumping-ground of wickedness and sin, exactly as 
Zechariah regarded Babylon, the land of exile he knew best, whence some of his hearers had just 
returned and where exiles still lived, as the goal of the flying Ephah, wherein Wickedness was 
imprisoned, Zech. v. 5-11. Consequently our author excludes all unnecessary references to the 
specifically Egyptian life around him.” His heroes are made to live out their lives in that distant 
part of the Diaspora, where Ahikar, like Nehemiah, had held important positions at court. The 
rustic simplicity and idyllic life of the patriarchs® fill in the details of the pictures. This, too, is 
the motive for the author’s careful substitution of Elymais in ii. ro for Egypt, which appears in 
Ahikar as the country whither the sage journeyed to demonstrate his wisdom; he felt that Ahikar 
was too good and noble a Jew ever to have been domiciled in Egypt or compelled to participate in 
the deliberations of the Egyptian court.? 

The writer does not, however, forget the practical needs of his readers. The present book, as 
already pointed out, was a reply to the tractate of the priests of Khons, and was designed to 
dissuade his co-religionists from apostasy, and convert if possible any pagan who might read it. 
It is still more pointed in its warning against marriages with non-Jews, and incidentally condemns 
imitation of the immorality and apostasy of Joseph, the son of another Tobias, an allusion not 
without point in Egypt, where the scandal had occurred. While the major portion of the Jews 
in Egypt were probably never deeply influenced by Greek Philosophy, and many of them remained 
unaffected by the rising tide of Hellenism,’ the writer, aware of these nascent dangers, makes the 
pertinent and emphatic statement of iv. 19. 

Lastly, our hypothesis illustrates and gives point to the author’s position with regard to 
sacrificial and legalistic religion. The fortunes and religious life of the Jewish exiles in Egypt were 


1 Cf. p. 191. 2 Cf p. 193 f. 

8 The hypothesis of Media as the writer’s home is, however, mest unlikely on other and independent grounds. 
It involves the following highly improbable suppositions: (i) that our author was a descendant of such of the 
ten tribes as were deported to Media in 722 B.c. (see 2 Kings xvii. 6); (ii) that the tribe or family to which 
our author belonged not only preserved the purer religion of Jahveh, but also by some inexplicable means advanced 
from that comparatively undeveloped faith to the fuller and richer Judaism of the early post-exilic period (see § 10), 
along the lines laid down by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah, and even knew almost immediately and accepted - 
unreservedly the zewly-introduced Law Code of Ezra as wellas the presupposition of Jerusalem's unique sanctity, of 
which his forefathers had naturally known nothing: (iii) that the book, when written, by some equally inexplicable 
means not only found its way to Jerusalem in the pre-Christian period, but was received with applause by the 
confessedly narrow-minded religious leaders of the post-exilic community ! 

* See Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, second edition, 1911, pp. 306 ff. 

5 This symbolism need not have been based on that of the whale (= the Babylonian Empire) in Jonah, but may, 
like Jonah, have originated through an allegorical treatment of Jer. li. 34-6. 

8 W.R. Smith, art. ‘Tobit’, in Excy. Brit. 

7 Maspero and Spiegelberg (see Budde, Das Hohelied, p. xvif.) have shown the application of the term sistex to 
a wife (Tobit v. 21 (20); vii. 15 (16); viii. 4, 7) was common in the old Egyptian songs. Our author, however, had 
no need to avoid the term on account of its Egyptian associations as it was also genuinely Hebrew: see Gen. xx. 12; 
Song of Songs iv. 9, Io, 12. 

8 See p. 192, footnote 7. 

® Or possibly in the version of Ahikar in use among his co-religionists in Egypt this motive had already eliminated 
the reference to Egypt. It is, therefore, probably more than a mere coincidence that, as Sachau (0. ci¢., Ὁ. xxii) points 
out, in the Aramaic papyri, which retail the history of Ahikar, ‘there is no trace of the Egyptian episode’. But see 
Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, pp. 110 f. 

lv Miiller (of. cit., pp. 23 f.), however, seems to deny even the possibility of a single Jew resident in Egypt being 
unaffected by Hellenism in the pre-Maccabean period, the sole but ‘decisive’ argument, in his judgement, against 
Tobit’s composition in Egypt! And yet he himself (p. 20) sees in iv. 19 so clear and definite a refutation ‘of the 
well-known pre-Maccabean efforts in the direction of Hellenism and culture’ as to be able to use, and quite rightly, 
this as an argument in favour of a pre-Maccabean date for the book! 
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till lately almost unknown to us. But from the papyri we now know, for instance, that, even 
before the Exile, Jews had migrated to Egypt, become mercenaries in the Egyptian army, and 
formed a colony as a permanent garrison at Yeb, where they built a temple to Jahveh; that this’ 
temple survived the destruction of the Egyptian ones by Cambyses, but towards the close of 
the fifth century B.C. was destroyed at the instigation of the priests of Chnum, the ram-headed god 
of the island; and that an appeal was made to Bagoas, the governor of Judaea. It is not clear, 
however, whether the temple was rebuilt or not. But two important inferences in connexion with 
the religious evolution of the Jews in Egypt at the time of this catastrophe seem to Sachau to be 
justified! On the one hand, neither Monotheism nor the Law had there undergone the full 
development which had resulted from Ezra’s establishment of Judaism and the Law some few years 
before at Jerusalem. On the other hand, even before the catastrophe, reforms in the interests of 
Judaism, as established at Jerusalem by the priestly school, may have been initiated at Yeb by a 
party powerful enough at any rate to enforce the principle, if not the details, of the High-priesthood 
and the imposition of a tax of two shekels of silver in imitation of Ezra and Nehemiah’s innovation? 
If it had been possible for his book to have been written so early, and if he had modelled his 
work on some tractate of Chnum instead of Khons, our author might well have been one of these 
pioneers of progressive, and therefore living, though legal, religion in Egypt.2 But teaching such 
as our author’s with regard to the duty of Egyptian Jews to the Law and the temple must have 
been needed still more in later days in that part of. the Diaspora. A need of that kind must 
necessarily have produced efforts like the present one to inculcate such principles. This explains 
the purity of his moral outlook, the true spirituality of his religion, and the depth and reality 
of his adhesion to the Law. His struggle in Egypt for religious expansion and broad-minded 
progressiveness, hand in hand with its practical application for the actual lives of his co-religionists, 
antedated a somewhat different fight in Palestine by only a few years. Because our author’s was 
less sharp than the latter, it left him without much of the rich theology the Hasidim’s plight 
evoked. But, because its objective was primarily the establishment of a progressive Judaism and 
only secondarily the preservation of religion against pagan encroachments and was still less in 
‘opposition to a Hellenizing liberalism, it left him fortunately without the Hasidim’s narrow 
bigotry. 
$8. SOURCES. 


Popular religious and magical speculations, current mythology and demonology, ethical and 
moral maxims of his day, traditional folklore and romantic legend, all contributed their quota to 
the education of the author. They widened his outlook on life without vitiating the spirituality 
of his religion or the reality of his adhesion to Judaism. They endowed him with the culture 
necessary to a writer whose appeal was probably directed to the educated pagan as well as the 
enlightened Jew of the Diaspora in its early days. They did this without loosening his grip on his 
own countrymen’s practical difficulties of everyday life, and without stultifying the real usefulness 
of his literary work with the veneer of a superficial philosophy.® But to the following four sources— 

partly literary, partly oral—he was especially indebted in writing the present work. 


i, The Tractate of Khons. 


A copy of this tractate, designed for the propagation ® of the cult of the Egyptian God 
Khons of Thebes, has been preserved on the Bentres Stele, which dates from about 500 B.c. In 
a town called Bchin (= Ecbatana?) there lived a princess possessed by a demon. ‘Khons, the 
beautifully resting one’, the God of Thebes, despatched ‘ Khons, the executor of plans’, to her 
assistance; the demon was expelled and the princess was healed. It is probable that, conscious of 
the baneful tendency of this and similar propaganda of Egyptian paganism to encourage apostasy 


1 The line of argument pursued above is, of course, quite independent of Sayce’s deductions (‘ The Jews and their 
Temple in Elephantine’) in the Expositor, Nov., 1911. 

* A long tax list containing more than a hundred names survives, while the personal names in the papyri belong 
on the whole to the type in vogue at Jerusalem in the later period. ᾿ 

3 His high ideals for reunion with Jerusalem were in turn destined to receive a set-back, when in the time of 
Antiochus V Eupator (164-162 B.C.), Onias IV went to Egypt and established the temple at Leontopolis ‘in the province 
of Heliopolis’ (Josephus, Azz. xii. 9.73 xiii. 3.2, and 10. 4; xx. 10; Bell. Jud. i. 1. 13 vii. το. 3). 

* This would naturally commend the book to the notice of the authorities at Jerusalem. Moreover, the fact that 
the book is also an abridgement of the main features of Ahikar’s history and maxims would win for it an enthusiastic, 
‘unanimous, and early reception in Palestine. Thus its wide acceptance there and elsewhere cannot be adduced as an 
objection to the hypothesis of its composition in Egypt. 

δ See p. 186. ᾿ 

® Naville, The Old Egyptian Faith, 1909, p. 257, terms it ‘a puff advertisement for the God Khons’. On Khons, 
or Chunsu, see further, Wiedemann, art. ‘ Religion of Egypt’, in ADZ&, Extra vol., p. 185. 
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among his fellow exiles in Egypt, our author conceived the idea of writing a rival tractate to 
illustrate Jahveh’s sole sovereignty over supernatural as well as human beings, and His. ability to 
protect and assist in dangers, sickness, and exile all who fulfilled his moral and. ceremonial require- 
ments. H. Schneider! has endeavoured to prove that Yoddt is a direct ‘remodelling’ of this 
tractate. The author seems at least dependent upon it for one place-name and for the ideas of 
demon-possession, supernatural assistance sent from afar to relieve the maiden of high position, the 
father’s unwillingness to allow the instruments of his daughter’s deliverance to depart from his roof, 
his loading them with riches, if not also for the mention of Egypt in connexion with the expulsion 
of the demon. Such borrowing from a pagan source, with a view to disprove a pagan god’s 
pretensions by ascribing his attributes and work to Jahveh, is more than paralleled among the Jews 
in Babylon, e.g. by P’s use of the Babylonian Tablets of Creation in praise of Marduk in order to 
work up their contents into a dogmatic statement of Monotheism, of Jahveh’s creation of the world, 
and of the duty of Sabbath observance in Gen. i-ii. 42. But our author’s work is more complex 
than the 7ractate of Khons in the weaving and working out of its plot, and richer in details, while 
he abandoned many of the detailed characteristics? of the Egyptian story in favour of other sources 
equally well known to pagan and Jew, but less subversive of the Jewish Faith. 


ii. Lhe fable of the Grateful Dead, 


It was more probably this cycle of stories—either written or oral—which provided the author 
with the major portion of the general outline of his story, infused the romantic interest, and furnished 
several of the most exciting crises in the plot—a fact denied by only a very few scholars.? The 
corpse of a debtor, the outline of the fable runs, was rescued from his murderers and buried at great 
personal self-sacrifice by a traveller or itinerant merchant, whom the dead man’s spirit, appearing 
in human form, afterwards delivered from mortal peril, bestowing on him a bride and rescuing him 
from death by drowning; the supernatural being only revealed his own identity at the end of the 
series of adventures to the surprise alike of the merchant and of the reader. Such legends might 
well be as widespread in antiquity as at the present day and would be speedily assimilated and 
conformed by the Jews to their own peculiar religious and aesthetic tendencies: finally only an 
artistic mind such as our author’s would be required to transform one or more of these fables into 
the Apocryphal story of Tobit. Simrock in his collection of seventeen variants of the fable,* was 
the first to point out their importance in relation to 7οδί. Mostly indigenous in their present 
form to Germany, they have parallels in Holland, France, and Italy. Andersen’s Reisercamarad 
witnesses to the existence in Denmark of a recension closely akin to No. 10 in Simrock, while 
Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 27, proves that the kernel of the fable was already in existence in his day. 
Further parallels are given by Benfey in Pantschatantra and Pfeiffer’s Germania xii. Considerably 
closer parallels to Zodc¢¢ appear in the Armenian ὅ and Russian ® forms of the fable. 

Though the parallels are numerous, there are a number of significant differences both in 
outline and detail. The pertinent question is therefore raised by Schurer*’ as to whether, quite 
apart from the uncertainty as to the antiquity of the fable, these differences are so vital as to make 
the hypothesis of our author’s dependence on the fable improbable. 

In the first place, however, it is likely that the primitive story from which all the modern 
forms of it are ex hypothest derived, underwent considerable changes in outline as well as in detail 
between the date of our author’s use of it and the moment when these modern variants branched 
off from the main stock. Fortunately Simrock’s seventeen versions, though they all assumed their 
present literary form in one country and at the same time, themselves provide an excellent example 
of this peculiar adaptability of the fable to transformations and modifications. 

Secondly, not a few of the important traits peculiar to Zodct and contradictory of all the extant 
forms of the fable, are explicable as deliberate modifications by the author of Yodct in conscious 
deference to his own aesthetic tendencies, his Jewish prejudices, his readers’ edification, or his 
desire at the moment to utilize some other source or copy some other pattern.® 


1 Kultur und Denken der Babylonier und Juden, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 638 f. 

2 See Naville’s description, of. ciz., pp. 249-58. 

8 e.g. Preiss, ZWT, 1885, pp. 24-51 (in reply to Linschmann) ; Geiger, Katholik, 1904, vol. i, pp. 367-77 (in reply 
to Plath), but accepted e.g. by Sepp., Kirvchliche Reformentwiirfe, 1870, pp. 27-45, and Altbayerischer Sagenschatz, 
1876, pp. 678-89 ; Linschmann, ZA 7) 1882, pp. 359-62; Cosquin, Revue Bibligue, 1899, pp. 513-20; Plath, 72. Stud. 
und Krit., 1901, pp. 402-14 (especially valuable) ; Joh. Miiller, Bezhefte zur ZA TW, xiii, 1908, pp. 2-10. 

* Published under the title Der gute Gerhard und die dankbaren Toten, Bonn, 1856. 

é pois in Haxthausen’s Transhaukasia, 1856, i, pp. 333 f., reprinted in Pfeiffer’s Gevmaztia. ili, 1858, pp. 202 f., 
y KGhler. 

® Schiefner, Orient und Occident, ii, 1864, pp. 174 f. 7 G/V*, 1609, ili, p. 241. 

8 See Plath, of. cét., pp. 404-6. 

® The various differences are minutely traced to these causes by Plath, of. cé¢., pp. 4c8-14. 
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iii. Zhe story and wisdom of Ahikar+ 


A. Antiquity of Ahikar.—G. Hoffmann? was the first scholar to point out the striking resem- 
blances between this work and our book. To-day its value as a primary source of a portion at 
least of Tobit, as well as the multiplicity of problems it raises on its own account and in relation to 
the Jewish colony at Yeb, is generally recognized. Still read in the Arabian Nights and Aesop's 
Fables, it was widespread in the ancient world. Quite apart from the numerous versions which 
survive, it has left an indelible impression on the literature and thought of the past. It was well 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and it has been argued that this is proved apart from its appear- 
ance in Aesop's Fables, by numerous parallels in the fragments of Menander,? 5. Clement of 
Alexandria’s reference * to its alleged use by Democritus,® as well as by the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius (v. 30) that Theophrastes (371-264 B.C.) composed a work entitled ᾿Ακίχαρος, and the 
allusion of Strabo ® to ’Axaixapos. The use of Ahikar is unmistakable in the Qoran.7. The Talmud ὃ 
is not entirely free from its influence, and some Christian writers knew it at second hand At the 
beginning of the Christian era Ahikar was still somewhat popular in Palestine: this much is clear 
from the New Testament.’® It is consequently by no means surprising that certain of the latter 
parts of the Old Testament itself are to some extent dependent upon Ahikar. Dr. Rendel Harris 
points out the parallels in thought and language between Ahikar, e.g. in Ps. cxli. 4, 5, 10 (in both 
the Massoretic text and the LXX), in Dan. ii. 2, 11; iv. 10; v.47, 16. Inthe case of Sirach, 
with which Tobit is intimately connected in sentiments and date (see iv. below), the dependence on 
Ahikar is beyond dispute.1! Thus before the beginning of the second century B.Cc.—how much 
earlier we cannot tell—Ahikar must have been reverenced in Palestine, and even regarded there 
as sacred if not actually inspired, and its vogue had declined considerably before New Testament 
times on account of its partial incorporation in Tobit. In Egypt, however, we have contemporary 
evidence from the Elephantine papyri! that between the fifth and sixth centuries B.c. the Jewish 
community there read, in Aramaic, some portions at least both of the history (see Ὁ. 186, foot-note 9) 
and of the parables and fables. Consequently Hoffmann’s supposition that an author later than 
Tobit wrote the legend to explain the references to Ahikar in Tobit, and Mr. E. H. Dillon’s that 


1 For the Greek, Armenian, Syriac, and Arabic texts, and an English translation of these, and of Jagié’s German 
rendering of the Slavonic, with an Introduction (including an examination of the relation of Zod to αἱ ζέξα7), see (in 
addition to vol. ii of this work) The Story of Ahikar, Cambridge, 1898, by F. C. Conybeare, J. Rendel Harris, and’ 
Agnes Smith Lewis. More recent works are: Aléer und Herkunft des Achikar-Romans und sein Verhiltnis zu Aesop, 
by Rudolph Smend, being the second part of Bethefte zur ZA TW, xiii, 1908 ; and Astotre et Sagesse d’ Ahikar 
? Assyrien, 1909, by F. Nau, containing a full history of the criticism of Ahikar, an up-to-date bibliography (especially 
with regard to works on the Syriac, Ethiopic, Slavonic, Roumanian, and Greek versions), with indispensable concor- 
dances of the relative order of the sayings and proverbs in the various versions ; Benfey, in Ausland, 1859, pp. 457 ff., 
511 ff., demonstrated the existence of the legend among the Hindus. For further articles and works see below. 

2 Abhandlungen fiir Kunde des Morgenlands, vol. viii, 1880, p. 182 f. 5 Nau, of. cit., pp. 41-6. 

* Stromata, i. 15, in Migne, p. 772; see H. Diels, Pragmente der Vorsokrattker, p. 439. 

5 Rendel Harris, in vol. ii Story of Ahikar, Introd. ὃ 3a; Nau, of. cét., pp. 35-41. Sachau, however, confesses 
himself unable to find any connexion between the proverbs of Ahikar and those of Democritus, whether Democritus 
or a pseudo-Democritus, and attaches but little importance to the evidence quoted above. 

® XVI. ii. 39. The pertinence of this allusion remains unaffected whether παρὰ δὲ τοῖς Βοσπορηνοῖς is understood 
with Reinach (Revue des Etudes juives, xxxviii, 1899, pp. 1-13) as pointing to Borsippa in Babylonia, or with Halévy. 
(Revue Sémitigue, 1900, p. 44) to Bostra in Syria. 

7 Especially in the 31st Sura entitled ZoZwzan, Rendel Harris, of. céz., lxxiif. Nau, of. cit., pp. 68-70. 

8 Nau, of. cit., pp. 66 f.; cf. L. Ginzburg, art. ‘Ahikar’, in Jewzsh Ency., vol. i, p. 289. ᾿ 

° eg. 5. Clement of Alexandria (referred to above). For Origen see Rendel Harris in The Story of Ahikar, 
Cambridge, 1898, p. xliv. / 

10 While Vetter, Ginzburg, and Nau, in opposition to Dr. Harris and Halévy, may possibly seek unduly to minimize 
Ahikar’s influence upon the New Testament, the extent of the latter’s immediate dependence upon the former is 
certainly exaggerated if passages such as Matt. iii. 10 (Luke iii. 9); Luke vil. 39; 1 Cor. i. 27, v. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 17 be 
included. It may be presumptuous to inquire whether it was the History of Ahikar or Tobit’s reference to Ahikar 
which was present to the mind of our Lord when he uttered the parable of the Wicked Servant recorded in Q 
(especially Matt. xxiv. 48-51; Luke xii. 14, 15), and whether the Wisdom of Ahikar is the background of the parable 
of the Barren Fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6-9). The details, or at least the literary presentation, of the death of Judas may 
have been influenced quite as much by the book of Tobit as by the Story of Ahikar. The latter certainly moulded the 
thought of 2 Pet. ii. 22, But, in view of the extent of the evidence—afforded especially by the papyri and Sirach—of 
the popularity of Ahikar in early post-exilic days as compared with the paucity of definite evidence for its use the 
nearer the Christian era is approached, it may not be too bold to assume that Ahikar’s vogue had at least taken second 
place to Tobit before New Testament times (see p. 198 f.). This is not without importance in connexion with the 
questions of the date of the book, the integrity of the text, and the priority of R®. : 

1 Sir. iv. 7, 26, 32, 343 ν. 173 Vi. 7, 14, 243 vil. 253 viii. 1,8; ix. 8 ἢν, 14; xix. 26f.; xxii. 26f.; xxvii. 17, 28; 
xxx. 17; xli. 16, 273 xlii. 1, all demand careful examination in this connexion. 

13. See Eduard Sachau, Avamdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, 1911, Tafel, 4o-50, and Arthur 
Ungnad, Aramdische Papyrus aus Elephantine, 1911, pp. 62-82. 
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Ahikar, though earlier than Tobit, was only composed in the third century B.C., are fizally? dis- 
proved. The interpolatory hypotheses (see § 9) are seen to be almost as unjustified as Ginzburg’s 
scepticism as to the identity of the Ahikar of Tobit with the Ahikar of this legend or Plath’s 
doubts (of. ciz., p. 391) as to whether our author had written or only oral acquaintance with Ahikar. 

The further problems of Ahikar’s exact date and place of composition concern us in so far 
as it is of interest to discover whether or not this source of Tobit was written in some non-Semitic 
language and by an author of non-Jewish nationality and religion.? The fact that the Assyrian 
kings are alluded to by name but in a somewhat impersonal and general manner, as well as the 
absence of all indications that the Assyrian empire was still in existence, points to a date of 
composition subsequent to 608 B.C. The proper names, on the other hand—even to some extent 
those in the latest forms of Ahikar—preserve their genuine Assyrian form to a greater extent than 
the same and similar words have done within the Old Testament Canon. The author is acquainted 
with official titles (e.g. 85, NM), which might have been no longer understood if the Assyrian 
empire had long since passed away, while the Persian names, even in the later strata, are very few. 
Still it is probable that even if the name Ahikar is a very ancient Babylonian one,® an author writ- 
ing under Cyrus would borrow the name of a person famous for wisdom in the ancient days of 
Babylon. These considerations lead Sachau to suppose that it cannot have been composed earlier 
than the last decades of the Babylonian empire, and finally he decides that ‘in its present form 
the book of Ahikar may have been composed somewhere between 550-450 B.C.’.4 Its 
author would therefore be a contemporary of Deutero-Isaiah and Jonah. Though Halévy and 
Dr. Rendel Harris have endeavoured to show that on internal grounds the hypothesis of a 
Babylonian and pagan original cannot be maintained, in Bousset’s judgement ‘there can scarcely 
be any doubt as to the legend being heathen in origin’. Sachau finds nothing specifically Hebrew 
in the book of Ahikar and surmises ‘ that such a work, possibly resting on a more ancient Babylonian 
pattern, might perhaps have arisen in the circle of the priests of Nebo’, a cult which ‘was one of 
the most extensive in those days’ (of. cit., p. xxiii). Reinach, too, urged that the original author 
was a pagan, and the work, which was polytheistic ὁ with a mythological motif,’ was translated and 
expurgated theologically and ethically by the Jews before our author’s use of it. Nor is it quite 
improbable that a polytheistic work of this kind composed in Babylon would so quickly find its 
way to Egypt and having so quickly lost its polytheistic tendency, become a sacred book of the 
Jews at Yeb. Thus the papyri may fail both to favour and to disprove the hypothesis of a Jewish 
not a pagan author. The fact that they are written in Aramaic equally fails to solve the problem 
of the rival claims of Hebrew and Aramaic to be the language of the original work. 

B. Alleged divergence in detail—-The Aramaic papyri of Ahikar, in addition to the un- 
deniably complete proof they afford of the use of Ahikar among the Jews prior to the composi- 
tion of Tobit, are equally useful in removing at least one of the alleged differences between the 
references to Ahikar in Tobit and the history of Ahikar as it was formerly known to us only from 


1 The weakness of Hoffmann’s position was pointed out by G. Bickell in the Athenaeum, ii, 1890, p. 170. The 
priority of the composition of Ahikar to that of Tobit has also been maintained by Bruno Meissner (so far only as the 
end of the history is concerned) in Zeztschr. d. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, xviii, 1894, pp. 171-97; by M. Lidzbarski (in 
reply to certain statements by Meissner) in the same magazine, pp. 671-5; by E. J. Dillon in the Contemporary 
Review, March, 1898, pp. 362-86; by E. Cosquin, Revue Bibligue, viii, 1899, p. 30ff.; Th. Reinach, Revue des 

tudes jutves, xxxviii, 1899, pp. 1-13; J. Halévy, Revue Sémitigue, 1900, p. 23; by M. Plath in the Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, Gotha, 1901, pp. 377-414, as well as by Rendel Harris, of. cz¢., and in ‘The Double Text of 
Tobit’ in the American Journal of Theology, ii, pp. 541-54. 

2 Nau (of. cét., p. 35) stands practically alone in his belief in the genuineness and authenticity of Azar, though 
he admits that the story has undergone several redactions. 

3 Ungnad and Ed. Meyer (Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 109) regard it as an Assyrio-Babylonian 
name Au jakar, ‘the brother is dear’, probably to be vocalized “PIN in ancient Aramaic. In Sachau’s estimation, 
too, the name Ahikar is Babylonian and belongs to a much more ancient period of Babylonian history than that of the 
later Babylonian or Persian empire (of. cé#., p. xxiii). If it was pronounced Ahifkar, it would be interpreted in 


Syriac εὐ ὧν » ‘brother of honour’ (of. ε72., p. 148). It ‘belongs to the numerous western Semitic names which 
the Amorites of the First Dynasty of Babylon brought to Babylonia, and at this time is quite frequent’, Ed. Meyer, 
Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 119. ; 

4. op. cit., p. xxii; cf. Ed. Meyer, of. ciz., p. 107. 

5 Die Religion des Judentums, second edition, 1906, p. 565. Cf. the same writer in Bettrige sur Achikarlegende 
in ZATW, 1905, pp. 180-93. . 

δ e.g. in the Armenian version Ahikar’s prayer is addressed to the gods BelSim, Simil, and Samin. The various 
adaptations, versions, and MSS. naturally differ very considerably in details, and even in more important features of 
the legend. For example, the MS. B of the Syriac gives two invocations, one to the idols and one to the true God, 
whereas L and C record only the latter, and the Armenian version, with its usual retention of the earlier form of the 
legend, only the former. 

7 Ahikar in the Armenian employs magic and astrology and has sixty wives and sixty palaces, corresponding to 
the sixty solar houses and the sixty degrees of the primitive division of the celestial phenomena. 
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the MSS. of the various versions. In the latter Ahikar lives in the reign of Sennaherib, who is 
represented as the son and successor of Esarhaddon, whereas in Tobit the inverse and correct: 
order appears and the accuracy of R§is incidentally vindicated. Schiirer! has already pointed 
out that in the papyri? we read ‘the history of Ahikar under Sennaherib and Esarhaddon in this 
correct sequence, not the reverse as in our MSS.’ of Ahikar. The papyri, moreover, present in 
general an earlier form of the text than even those versions and redactions of Ahikar in which the 
hero is an idolater and only worships the true God when the idols fail to hear him. Still the 
presentation of Ahikar in our book as a Jew and a nephew of Tobit, may be due to our author’s 
desire to enhance the fame of Tobit by making so famous a man his relative (Smend, p. 63). The 
same motive probably dictated the description of Ahikar as a friend and benefactor of Tobit, 
though in his own legend Ahikar appears simply as a shrewd man. In Ahikar the hero is delivered 
from prison because he is righteous; in Tobit because he has done alms (Tobit xiv. 10). Doubtless, 
even if Dr. Rendel Harris’s arguments® with regard to the Syriac in this connexion do not 
entirely commend themselves to all scholars, the transition from the idea of righteousness to that 
of almsgiving was easy if not unconscious in view of the widespread expression of the.two ideas by 
one Hebrew word (ΠΡ) at the time when Tobit was written.* For the true explanation of the 
transformation of Ahikar’s journey to Egypt into one to Elymais (Tobit ii. 10) see p. 186 and note 
ad loc. 

C. Extent of dependence.—(1) He borrowed directly from the history of Ahikar in i. 21 f.; ii. 10; 
xi. 18; xiv. 10. 15.6 The principal textual divergences and corruptions in the tradition of the 
proper names are referred to elsewhere (see notes ad loc). Nau (op. cit. p. 11) gives the following 
table of consanguinity as that presupposed by these references. 


TOBIEL 
| 
| [. 
ae Tobit = Anne 
| Tobias 
Ahikar = Esfagni Ahikar’s sister ; 
| | 
Nadan Nabouzardan. 


In iv. 10 ‘suffereth: not to come into darkness’ is a pertinent reference to Ahikar’s unhappy. 
plight in prison and Nadan’s ultimate fate mentioned more clearly in xiv. 10; it is still more 
generalized in Sir. xxix. 12. Especially noteworthy is the juxtaposition of the terms Assyria and 
Nineveh in the earliest recension of Tobit in xiv. 4 as well as in xiv. 15, proving conclusively the 
immediate dependence of Tobit upon the legend of Ahikar where this curious double description of 
the empire is used. It would appear that the legend lay before him in a written form. 

(2) The legend of Ahikar seems to have supplied our author with several literary and structural 
models. With the title i. τ. cf. the Syriac C ‘I write the proverbs, to wit, the story of Ahikar’ 
and the Armenian ‘the maxims and wisdom of Khikar’. As far as iii. 67 our author followed the 
example set him by Ahikar of representing the hero as recounting his own history. Tobit, too, 
like Ahikar, gives a brief summary of his previous fortunes (i. 3 ff.). Moreover, in addressing two 
series of exhortations to his son (iv. 3 ff., xiv. 3 ff.) and two prayers to God (iii. 2 ff., xiii) he is surely 
imitating the legend of Ahikar, which, though the details are different, is constructed according to 
this plan. 

(3) Our author has assimilated a not inconsiderable amount of: Ahikar’s parenetic sections. 
The prologue (Tobit iv. 5) and the epilogue (iv. 19) to the ‘teaching’ of Tobit find their prototype 
in the prologue in the Syriac to Ahikar’s teaching: ‘ My son, listen to my speech, follow my opinion, 
and keep my words in remembrance’, and in the Arabic, ‘O my son, hear my speech and follow 
my advice and remember what I say’, and in the epilogue to the same in the Armenian, ‘Son, 
receive into thy mind my precepts, and forget them not’. As iv. 12 finds a place within chs 


1 G/V, fourth edition, 1909, vol. iii, Ρ. 253. 
2 eg, Papyrus 49, Tafel 40, lines 3-5, 15; Papyrus 50, line 11, in Sachau, of. céd. 
3. Camb. ed., pp. xlviii-l, Ixxxii-Ixxxvi. Cf. Nau, of. ciz., p. 59, footnote 2. 
* See Rendel Harris, op. cit. xlixf.; AJ.Th., p. 548; cf. the various readings in Matt. vi. 1, and the modern 
charity as opposed to the original. meaning of caritas. 
δ : eB. in Syriac text on pp. 58, 67 (625), 69 (65), &c., of the Camb. ed. 
® e.g. in Syriac text on pp. 58, 67 (62s), 69 (47s), &c., of the Camb. ed. 
7 Where he was compelled to abandon the direct narration, see p. 195. 
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‘teaching’, so the same thought appears in the same discourse of Ahikar.t With iv. 15 cf 
App. ii. 198 ; with iv. 18 cf. Camb. ed., p. 61, No. 12 (iii, 16 in Nau). In the case of several other 
verses in ch. iv a less verbal dependence on Ahikar can be established as the latter appears, for 
instance, on pp. 60-6 of the Cambridge Ahikar. With 14b, 16, 18 cf. Nos. 9, 11, 12, 43, 733; with 
15 cf. Nos. 20, 39, 60. Moreover, wzless immediate dependence on Ahikar is presupposed, a few 
obscure passages cannot be elucidated. Of this iv. 17 (see note ad loc.) is an excellent example. 
Its meaning and phrasing are clear when read in conjunction with Ahikar’s, ‘My son, pour out thy 
wine on the graves of the righteous, and drink it not with evil men’.* Again, in iv. 140 the precept 
to be πεπαιδευμένος ὃ finds its original context in. Sachau’s Aramaic Papyrus 53 (Tafel 44) line 2. 
Papdina amos pens ὁ ἼΘΙ abun’ Ἢ sna τὸ ‘the son who is trained and disciplined and at whose 
feet ... is laid’. The importance Tobit attaches to the burial of the dead (e.g. i. 20, ii. 3-9, 
iv. 3, 5, xiv. 12) also finds a prototype in Ahikar.? Finally, as Ahikar orders his last discourses 
to Nadan to be written down, so Raphael bids Tobit write the record of his acts and maxims 
(xii, 20). 
iv. The Old Testament and Apocrypha. 


The author, as a devout Jew, was naturally well versed in the sacred writings of his own people 
and religion. They served as a source of the truest inspiration—historical, literary, and religious— 
and as a standard of orthodoxy by which he might test and repudiate all that was esseztially alien 
to Judaism as he wrote this tractate, which, as shown above, was parallel but in opposition to that 
propagated by the priests of the god Khons, not uninfluenced by echoes of Zoroastrianism and 
dependent upon the pagan fable of The Grateful Dead and upon Afikar, which at the best was not 
specifically Jewish or deeply religious. 

His style, phraseology, religious conceptions, and moral advice are fundamentally influenced 
by the Pentateuchal narratives and legislation in all their various strata.© The literary affinities 
with Genesis are of more than passing interest, for they illustrate the peculiar indebtedness of the 
author to that book. It was the source from which he derived not only his idea of writing a new 
patriarchal history, but also the materials with which he paints with consummate art the more 
important scenes." Above all, the author was most deeply influenced by the fact that in Genesis 
‘there are more references to the duty of burial of the dead than in any other Scriptural book’® 
Gen. xlvii. 49 is decisive, where Rashi, following the Midrash Rabba, annotates ‘the kindness that 
a man shows the dead is kindness of truth for the doer has no hope of (receiving) a reward (from 
the corpse)’. Accordingly, the somewhat fréquent references to the burial of the dead are properly 
and fully explained not only by the influence exerted upon the author by Zhe Grateful Dead and 
the parallels in Ahikar, but also by his close dependence upon Genesis, resulting in his belief that 
he could thus best inculcate disinterested charity such as Providence only can reward. 

For his knowledge of the periods and scenery which he chose as the background of his story 
and his vatictnium post eventum he was dependent upon the historical books of the O.T. 


1 Camb. ed., p.60, No.6; in Nau’s translation, iii. 9. 

® Cf. Camb. ed., p. 61, No. 10; in Nau, iii. 13. The Arabic texts agree with the Syriac’s retention of ‘on the 
graves of the righteous’, which is omitted by the Armenian. : 

8 By Lévi wrongly supposed to prove dependence on Sirach; see p. 193, footnote 3, zfra. 

* Possibly to be punctuated “DM (Sachau) or TBM‘, instead of the more regular ID}, for which it may be 
a scribal error or a passive with assimilated ἢ. Ungnad compares the Arabic z¢fasala for 7wtasa/a, and the Assyrian 
itta¥ab for twtasab, Fut in any case it is Θ᾽ in Hebrew. 

> e.g. Camb. ed., pp. 69, 71; chs. ix. 6, xiv, in Nau. 

8 viz. (a) JE in i. 22 (Gen. xli. 40, 42); 111. 6 (Num. xi.15) 3 111. 10 (Gen. xlii. 38 ; xliv. 31); v.17 (16) (Gen. xxiv. 7) ; 
vi. 2 (1) (Zvgrzs, Gen. ii. 14); vii. 4 (Gen. xiii. 27 f.); vii. 11, 12 (Z1, 12, 13) (Gen. xxiv. 33, 59; and v. 60 is more 
closely imitated in RY in which a point of contact with Gen. xxix. 27 is also introduced in xii. 1 (xi. 19) ; viii. 6 (Gen. 
ii. 7, 18, 22); xi. 9 (Gen. xlvi. 29 f.); (Gen. xxix. 27) ; xiii. 12 (Gen. xii. 3, xxvii. 29); xiii. 12 (Num. xxiv. 9). (ὁ) The 
Code of the Covenant in i. 6 (Exod. xxii. 29); and J.’s counterpart in ii. 1 (Exod. xxxiv. 22); while an approximation 
to the code itself (Exod. xx. 12) was introduced by RY in iv. 3. (c) D.’s legislative kernel in i. 6-8 (Deut. xii. 6, xviii. 4, 
xvi. 16, xiv. 25-9); ii, 13 (Deut. xxii. 1); iv. 7 (Deut. xv. 7, 8) ; the parenetic prefixes in iv. 5 (Deut. viii. 11); xiv. 8 (9) 
(Deut. iv. 40); the hortatory additions in iii, 4 (Deut. xxvili. 37); xiii. 5 (Deut. xxx. 3); and the song of Moses in 
xiii, 2 (Deut. xxxii. 39), (d@) H. ini. 3 (Lev. xxv. 35); iv. 14 (Lev. xix. 13). (6) P.in i. 7 (Num. xviii. 21); 1. 9 (Num. 
xxxvi. 6, 7) ; i. 21 (Gen. viii. 4): 11. 9 (Num. xix. 11); v.18 (17) (Num. xxvii. 17); vi. 13 (12) (Num. xxvii. 8, xxxvi. 8, 
xv. 30f.); vil. 12 (13) (Num. xxxvi. 6); viii. 21 (Num. xxvii. 8); xii. 10 (Num. xvi. 38). 

7 e.g. Tobit calls Tobias to hear, as it seemed to him, his last injunctions in ch. iv, and his grandchildren in 
ch. xiv, just as Jacob had done (Gen. xlix); Raphael performs the part angels played in the lives of the Patriarchs, 
and like them returns to heaven when his work is accomplished. Again, the story of Joseph and his Egyptian wife 
encouraged a romantic treatment, lending colour and interest to the inculcation of purely Jewish marriage, and even, 
by way of antithesis, suggesting agnatic ones, such as non-canonical writings attributed to the earlier patriarchs; the 
journey culminating in the discovery of a wife for Tobias has its counterpart in the journey of Eliezer to find in Rebecca 
a wife for Isaac, as RY recognized and therefore made the author’s reference more explicit in vii. 1. 

8 J, Abrahams, /QR, 1898, vol. i, p. 348. 
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It would be, however, an injustice to our author if we were to suppose that, while he knew the 
historical books well in the uncritical manner of his age and knew the minutiae of the legal system, 
he did not study the non-legalistic and prophetic writings in existence in his time.* 

With some of the latest books of the O.T. not yet in existence, e.g. Daniel, many Maccabean 
Psalms, late portions of Proverbs, and other books or sections only composed after his time, he was 
necessarily unacquainted. 

The question of Tobit’s dependence upon Sirach cannot be dismissed so summarily. If literary 
dependence upon the Greek of Sirach were properly and thoroughly substantiated, it might seriously 
complicate or facilitate the solution of the problem of the date of Tobit’s composition. In Fuller’s 
judgement ‘the general impression will probably be that Tobit is more precise and definite than 
Ecclesiasticus ; and this would indicate that of the two Ecclesiasticus is the older book’, but he 
does not deduce from this that Tobit exhibits any literary dependence upon any form of the text 
of Sirach. Israél Lévi,2 however, has endeavoured to produce evidence from the text not only 
of our author’s similarity of expression, but also of his use and misunderstanding of the text of 
Sirach. Granted Lévi were correct—and well-authenticated misreadings of the text would be 
a strong confirmation—it would be possible to fix exactly the date of Tobit. The evidence in 
favour of the pre-Maccabean date would not be weakened, for his arguments are based on supposed 
misreadings, not of the Greek translation of Sirach (c. 132 B.C.), but of the Aedrew original 
(c. 190-180 8. C.); Tobit must, then, have been written between 190-170 B.C. Lévi, however, brings 
forward only two passages in confirmation of this theory of textual dependence and misunderstanding, 
and in neither case can his reasoning be pronounced sound or his conclusions be accepted.* More- 
over, if the parallels appear ‘more precise and definite’ (Fuller) in Tobit than in Sirach, it is just 
because in the former they present themselves in more of the original freshness of their ultimate 
sources. 


v. Magian Influences. 


It cannot any longer be alleged either that the author was influenced by the Zoroastrian 
religious system, or that he necessarily borrowed, as has been argued by W. R. Smith* and 
Prof. J. H. Moulton, from written Iranian sources, and lived in Media to do so, as Prof. J. H. Moulton. 
formerly ὅ suggested.® 

For a complete refutation of the supposition of his indebtedness to Zoroaster we are indebted 
to Professor J.H. Moulton’s recent researches.’ 72 was non-Zoroastrian Magianism which influenced 
the author of Tobit. There are numerous parallels between Tobit and ‘ the most important factors in 
Magianism as distinguished from the other strata in complete Avestan Parsaism’. Professor Moulton, 
for instance, points out the parallels in the use made of the fish’s heart, the stress laid on burial, the 
consanguineous marriages, the unnecessary appearance of the dog, and the demon Asmodeus, whose 
name finds its exact counterpart in the later Avestan A2%ma daéva. On the other hand, the absence 
of any eschatology in Tobit would be inexplicable if the author had been acquainted with the 
system of Zarathushtra, who ‘enlarged and enhanced’ the eschatology of ‘the earliest Iranian 
stratum ’, writes Professor Moulton, ‘till it became the very centre of the Religion’. Again, the seven 
angels of Tobit xii. 15 need not point back to the Amesha Spenta, since the latter in Zoroaster’s 
own system were szx. The later substitution of sevex was probably under Semitic influence ; and of 
the two alternative additions, that of the Deity is expressly excluded by the text of Tobit /c., while 
that of Sraosha has no claim to antiquity. 


1 He quotes Amos viii. 10 inii. 5. His text may be reminiscent of Amos v. 15 and Jonah iii. 9 in xiii. 6 ; of Mic. iv: 2, 
Zech, viii. 22 in xiii. 11%; of Mic. ii. 3 in xiv. 4 (see note ad doc.) ; of Isa. ii. 18 (cf. Mic. v. 13) in xiv. 6; of the Trito- 
Isaiah in i. 16 (cf. Isa. lviii. 7), in xiii. 11 (cf. Isa. lx. 6-10), 14 (Isa. Ixvi. 10), 16 (Isa. liv. 11). He appeals to Nahum 
for the verification of his vaticinium post eventum in xiv. 4 (cf. Nahum iii. 7 for its fulfilment in xiv. 15). He utilizes 
Hag. ii. 3 in xiv. 5. He bases his description of the glorious future on prophetic passages such as Jer. xxxi. 1-14; 
1. 4; 5. 
* Revue des Etudes juives, vol. xliv, No. 88, April-June, 1902. . 

3 In the case of Tobit iv. 3 and Sir. ili. 12, it is noteworthy that (1) Aty twice, but J¥Y never, in LXX is thus 
translated ; (2) ὑπερίδῃς would not naturally represent either in this connexion; (3) RY, which Lévi follows, is certainly 
inferior to RS here. In the case of Sir. xxxi. 19, (1) according to Strack j\3) not 112) is correct, (2) πεπαιδευμένος in 
Tobit iv. 14 is a reminiscence of Ahikar (cf. p. 192 sara). 

* Encyc. Brit2, art. ‘Tobit’. 

5. ¢The Iranian Background of Tobit’, published in the Exfos. Times, vol. xi, pp. 257-60. 

δ Cf. supra, p. 186, footnote 3. 

" Hibbert Lectures (New Series), 1912, delivered in Manchester College, Oxford, and in the University of London. 
His Excursus, Magianism and the Book of Tobit, attached to Lecture II, containing an interesting conjectural restora- 
tion of a supposed Magian archetype of our book, entirely supersedes his earlier essay in the Exfos. Times. I am 
eerie to Professor Moulton for allowing me to read and make several quotations from this Excursus before its 
publication. 
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It was in Egypt, and practically in Egypt alone,! that an author such as ours could have made 
the use he has of those ‘ most important factors in Magianism’. The recent discoveries of papyri 
in Egypt 2 have thrown new light upon the conditions of the Jews there. The Jews in Egypt would 
look with the less suspicion upon Persian ideas and customs inasmuch as the Persian empire, under 
Cambyses, had spared their temple on the island of Elephantine. Many of the worshippers at that 
shrine had once been mercenaries in the employ of the Egyptian military authorities. Inthe course 
of time Persian officers had been appointed over them, Persian soldiers quartered in Syene,and, towards 
the end of the fifth century B.C., a Persian, by name Vidarna, had been in command of the entire 
garrison of the southern border. The descendants of these Jewish soldiers became military colonists, 
farmers, and ordinary burghers. But their environment for long remained partly Persian, for 
business was transacted with Persian weights and measures, and dates were reckoned according to 
the reigns of the various Persian kings. Thus we have a glimpse into the life of the Jew in Egypt, 
for the general conditions were probably much the same throughout the country. In some such 
environment the author of Tobit lived.? Possibly he knew but little of Magianism as a system of 
thought—in this book he is certainly not waging a polemic against it* or against Zoroastrianism— 
but was fairly well acquainted with the popular stories and legends Persians—soldiers and others— 
had introduced into the circles in which he moved. In our story, for instance, prefaced as it is by 
a reference to the careful burial of the dead, which is further inculcated in the body of the narrative, 
the surprising references® to the dog as the companion of the wayfarers (vi. 2 (1), xi. 5) may well 
be due to a confused recollection of fables originally of Magian tendency,® which emphasized, like the 
Vendidad, the importance of properly building ‘the tower of silence’ for the dead, and recorded 
Parsi funerals in which ‘a dog (with certain spots) is brought in to look at the corpse and so exorcise 
the Vasz’. But the dog is no longer a companion of Tobit and a participant in the funeral rites ; 
he simply accompanies the travellers. Similarly, the consanguineous marriages only form a sub- 
sidiary part of his argument and the particular form and motive of their introduction, as already | 
shown, are determined by other considerations. So too the name Asmodeus comes ultimately from 
Media but the meaning of the name cannot be pressed. 


$9. INTEGRITY. 


The integrity, unity and originality of the book as a whole have not remained unchallenged. 
As early as A.D, 1800 Ilgen endeavoured to prove that while i. 1-iii. 6 was written by Tobit himself 
(c. 689 B.C.) in Assyria, iii. 7-xii. 22 were not composed till c. 280 B.c. in Palestine, and xiii was only 
inserted c. 10 B.C. But the book is characterized throughout by a unity of purpose well conceived 
in its plan and natural and simple in its development, the work in short of a single author of more 
than average taste and ability. In spite, however, of Plath’s unanswerable demonstration—with one 
possible exception—of the integrity of the book, the allusions to Ahikar as well as the didactic 
sections (especially iv, xii), the superficial contradictions, the use of the first person in i. 1-iii.6 and the 
supposed irrelevancy of portions of xiv have been utilized, in the most radical manner by Erbt, to 
prove that 7odz¢ in its present form is the result of a lengthy process of accretion, elaboration and 
chance conglomeration, and that a number of interpolations must first be removed and certain further 
redactional features (inserted, according to Erbt, as late as the second century A.D.) must be discarded 
before it is possible to make a conjectural reconstruction of the original story such as he himself 
attempts. Others, less radical than Erbt, find difficulties in only one or two of the following problems. 

Allusions to Ahikar’s history. Are these original? The discovery at Elephantine of Adikar 
papyri earlier than 400 B.c. has removed the ὦ fridort objection that AZzkar is later than Tobie. 
On the contrary, if our author wrote in Egypt where Akizar was so popular, even supposing it was 
not elsewhere quite so well known a legend as R. Harris, Cosquin and others suppose, he might even 


1 See above, p. 186, footnote 3. 2 See especially Eduard Sachau, of. cz, pp. xiii-xxvii. 

3 With Professor J. H. Moulton’s permission I quote the following extract from one of his letters to me on the 
subject: ‘My earlier suggestion that the Jewish adaptation of a Median folk-story was actually made in Media by 
a Jew living there is not in the least necessary to my theory. Provided that a Jew in Egypt or elsewhere was able to 
get hold of this story, in oral or written form, all that I postulate is fully met. Indeed, your theory that Persian 
soldiers of Cambyses may have brought the story into Egypt suits admirably my argument that Zoroaster’s Reform 
did not enter into the religion of the Achaemenian Kings before Darius, and it was a good deal later that it reached 
the people.’ 

4 As Kohut, dating the work in the third century A.D., has argued. 

5 See p. 195 for their genuineness. 

δ Erbt (22, col. 5128), however, traces the dog not to Zoroastrian influence, but to ‘one of the variations of the 
tales of the spirit’ of Ze Grateful Dead which occasionally appears in animal form. Rosenmann refers it to the 
influence of Greek customs and literature, e.g. the Homeric poems (Odys. xvii. 29 ff., where the dog plays a similar 
réle), which he thinks were not unknown to the Jews. 
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be expected to introduce some references to the fortunes of that hero and sage, especially in view of 
the non-Jewish background and models of his work and of the great use he has made of Ahikar’s © 
wisdom. But i.arf.; ii. 10; xi. 18; xiv. Io, are all rejected by Erbt, Riggs, Miiller, Smend, Toy. 
xiv. 10, however, is certainly essential to the climax of the author’s argument since it serves as 
a celebrated example of his dictum that divine justice always triumphs. That much is admitted by 
Reinach, who, unlike Ilgen, regards all the other allusions as spurious and supposes that the story of 
Ahikar was originally a Babylonian solar myth of essentially polytheistic colouring. Moreover, Miiller 
and Smend, who like Ilgen, and in opposition to Reinach, find most difficulty in xiv. 10, admit that all 
the passages, though interpolations, were very early accretions to the text, in fact pre-Christian. It 
is only the earliest versions and recensions which preserve the tradition, the later ones tending more 
and more to misunderstand, confuse or omit the names. Thus RS is clearest (as Erbt acknowledges 
more than once); RY has partly lost the point of the references, conjectured Haman and preserved 
a somewhat corrupt text; Ar M. omitted it altogether; % has suffered textual corruption; F has 
conjectured Aaron. B,avowedly useless for textual criticism, so far supports the interpolatory theory 
(except in xi. 201) that Erbt yields to the temptation to gain support for his hypothesis by entering 
a special plea on behalf of Jerome’s superiority to the uncials in this particular! 

The Didactic Sections. Erbt and Riggs, consistently with their rejection of the allusions to the 
history of Ahikar, endeavour to set aside also the allusions to the wzsdom of Ahikar, particularly 
iv.6b-19a. Toy holds that both iv and xii are the insertions of the late editor. But δ᾿ 5 omission 
of iv. 6Ρ0-το ἃ, to which Erbt appeals, does not support the interpolatory hypothesis (see note 
ad loc.). Moreover, the parenetic contents of these verses, to which Erbt demurs as unsuitable to 
and disturbing the context, are justified by the situation—Tobit believes himself to be dying and 
desires to communicate to his son the wisdom he himself has acquired that it may help Tobias on his 
journey to Media and throughout his life. Verses 12 and 13 have special reference to the immediate 
problems of that journey, and are therefore carefully marked off from the rest by a freer rhythm. 

The Dog. That the references to this animal as the companion of the wayfarers were made 
by the author, not by an interpolator, is attested not simply by their presence in RS, but also from 
their vicissitudes in the various recensions and versions. vi. 2 (1) is possibly the allusion to which 
suspicion might most easily attach itself, for RY omitted it. He did so, however, simply because the 
sentence seemed tautologous. He introduces it without prejudice in v.17 (16) and xi. 4. In the 
latter case an original Kk (= κύων) preserved in Hs version of R§ has accidentally become 
KS (= Κύριο9) in x, whereas Semitic prejudice and Jewish legalism reasserted ‘itself in Av. followed 
by M, though in F the ancient tradition returned. That RY copied from R$ and not R$ from RY is 
shown conclusively in xi. 4, where the former retained the συνῆλθεν, though he omitted its comple- 
ment αὐτοῖς. R° removed the clause back to 11% (?), made the dog run defore the party (cf. e¢ guast 
nuntius adveniens 8), and reintroduced him, v. 9, where dlandimento suae caudae gaudebat was added 
in B®. Were Lohr? right in regarding τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτῆς of δὲ as a corrupt anticipatory dittography from 
v. 5 and in reading αὐτῶν for αὐτοῦ καί, R® would still be prior to RY. But even if RY were the 
earlier, the dog could only be the work of the author, not an interpolator. 

Internal Contradictions and Signs of Non-unity. (1) In the Introduction (i. 3-iii, 17) and 
Conclusion certain difficulties of this nature have led to the denial of the originality or genuineness 
of these sections either as a whole or in part. The change, however, from the narration in the first 
person in i, I-iii. 6 to that in the third in the subsequent chapters is not inexplicable. It was 
necessitated by the summary of Sarah’s previous history (iii. 7-15) and the author’s desire to paint 
in his own inimitable manner the contrast between the reader on the one hand, who has been 
initiated into the intentions of the merciful Providence (iii. 16 [), and the heroes of the story on the 
other hand, who can only ‘ walk by faith’. The author has lessened the harshness of the transition 
by the insertion of Tobit’s preparatory prayer (iii. 1-6). Moreover, Plath quite pertinently® points 
to similar alternations of third and first persons in the Aramaic Akar and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Again, if i. 6 seems to contradict i. 14 it is only because ‘ the individual interest is stronger than the 
interest in the harmony of the parts’ (Plath), while the contradictions between i. 20 and ii. 1 f. are 
merely superficial. Nor is there any internal contradiction in either RS or RY as to the duration of 
Tobit’s blindness.* Finally, the style of xiv is in no way different from that of the preceding 
chapters, and its thought and contents (including v. 10) are sufficiently akin to the rest of the book 
to allow of its originality, unless indeed ὦ priori presuppositions of the way in which the book should 
end are allowed undue weight. From the fact that two proper names of an.Aramaic form (xiv. 10) 


1 Dr. Marshall regards this as an interpolation. 

3 ΖΑ͂ ΤῊ, xx, p. 258. 

* In spite of Erbt’s strictures, EB, col. 5117. 

4 The two years of ii. 10 appearing in RS not in RY, and the eight years of xiv. 2 in RY not RS. 
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point to an Avamaic original, it cannot be logically argued, as is done in the Ency. Brit), that the 
chapter is /a¢er than the rest of the book! True,A7. and M betray no knowledge of it, but that is due 
to intentional and conscious omission in their common ancestor, the purpose of which is as clear as 
their dogmatic modifications of ch. xiii. ' : ; ᾿ 

(2) In the central portion of the book. The inconsistency of vi. 17 (16) and v. 13 (12) is due to 
Raphael’s increasing anxiety for the consummation of the marriage in reaction from Tobit’s dis- 
inclination to espouse Sarah. Miiller, who supposes that the exorcism of the demon by prayer 
(viii, 4-8) is a later feature of the story than that by magic, has examined the alleged contradictions 
involved in the various references to the fatal results of Sarah’s previous espousals. If Raguel had 
acted illegally in giving his daughter successively to seven men on whom he had no right to bestow 
her, Raguel himself should have paid the penalty, vi. 13 (12), whereas Raguel himself survived, but 
the seven were slain in satisfaction not of Jahveh’s just wrath but of a demon’s lust. Raguel anticipated 
that the same fate awaited Tobias, though he was confessedly the preordained husband for Sarah. 
Raphael, like Tobias, foresaw danger only to Tobias, not to Raguel, since if the latter alone had 
been expected to suffer, Sarah and Tobias would have escaped and inherited Raguel’s fortune at 
once. ‘These inconsistencies after all are only superficial and result from the author’s attempt—on 
the whole admirably carried out—to utilize demon-possession, like other ideas he had derived from his 
sources, in order to inculcate the importance of obeying the law and preserving the purity of Jewish 
marriages. It is in this connexion, however, that Miiller! discusses another problem which has 
a more serious bearing upon the purpose and date of the book (see pp. 183 f.) as well as upon its 
integrity. In iii. 17 Sarah states that her father has no near relative whose offspring she is bound 
to marry, but in vii. 2-9 her parents have not forgotten Tobit’s existence. Tobit has no pre- 
monition of the happy duty of marrying his relative Sarah in store for Tobias, contenting himself 
with the general statement of iv. 12, whereas in vi. 10 (g)-18 (17) Raphael is aware not only of the 
relationship but of Sarah’s legal obligations to marry Tobias, and the latter shows no surprise, if he 
is not in fact already as well aware of it as Raphael, and only shrinks from the dangers it involves 
to his own person. There is the further difficulty that, in spite of vi. 13 (12), vii. 12 (13), Holy Writ 
nowhere commands ‘ agnatic’ marriages, i.e. marriages within the particular family or tribe of the 
contracting parties as opposed to inter-tribal unions. The case is not covered by Num. xxvii. 1-11, 
xxxvi, which at the best was only theoretical and dealt only with the case of heiresses owning 
landed property in Palestine. Even Tobit’s reference to the patriarch’s action (iv. 12) rests not upon 
Genesis but on traditions in vogue in the earlier post-exilic period such as SFubilees has preserved. 
Miiller therefore supposes—and it is an exceedingly happy supposition—that the author sought 
to inculcate not tribal as opposed to inter-tribal, but Fewish as opposed to Fewish-pagan 
marriages. Sarah’s seven former husbands were slain because they were pagans, but Tobias 
had a right superior to that of any other possible suitor at the moment, because he was the 
only Jew in the neighbourhood. Thus ἀδελφός in this book properly means a brother Jew, ἀδελφή 
=a term of endearment for the only legal wife a Jew may have, i.e. a Jewess,? vii. 15 (16), viii. 4, 
yévos = kindred, not in the narrower sense of tribal relationship but with the wider connotation of 
the Jewish nation, e.g. in i. 17, τινὰ τῶν ἐκ τοῦ ἔθνους pov can only be intended as a synonym for, 
not as an antithesis to, τοῖς ἐκ τοῦ γένους μου in v.16. The example of the patriarchs is quoted in iv. 12 
not to inculcate their marriage with near relatives as such, but to exemplify by the fact that their 
wives were near relatives how careful to avoid marriage with non-Jewesses were these patriarchs, the 
‘fathers of old time’ (iv. 12) of the whole Hebrew race. Attractive as Miiller’s theory is, and though 
successfully explaining the apparent contradictions of the story, it is not entirely supported by any 
version or recension. Miiller falls back on an eclectic text, the result of the rejection of all readings 
of R‘, RY, and R° which militate against his theory. This.procedure presupposes that each and all 
of these revisions embodies an attempt (only partially successful in each case) to transform a story, 
originally inculcating only Jewish marriages, into one advocating agnatic marriages. But could all 
these revisions possibly have shared this purpose in common? Certainly they could have done if— 
an impossible condition—they could αἰ be proved to have been made defore the irksome duty of 
agnatic marriage was annulled in the first century B.C. Whereas those revisions which were made 
after that date—i. e. at least two of them (irrespective of the rival merits of RS and RY)—if they made 
any alterations at all, would tend to obscure and remove the agnatic mozzf; Miiller (p. 7, note 4) 
admits that R° actually did so in vi. 16 in deference to RS. Hence the agnatic interest must have 
figured to some extent in the original story, probably, however, only in the half-hearted way in 
which it appears in RS. The author’s advice might be summed up: At all costs marry Jewesses of 


the purest possible descent, like the patriarchs; marry your own sisters or cousins, if no other 
Jewesses are available. 


1 op. cite, Pp. 3-9. 2 Cf. p. 186, footnote 7. 
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§ το. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TEACHING. 


The theological, religious, and moral outlook of our author is far from unimportant. Un- 
fortunately the comparatively lengthy treatment which the other problems of the book have claimed 
allows only of a very brief résameé. 

A. The author’s—as opposed to the later redactors’—vreligious presuppositions are those of 
the popular mind tinged with the point of view of the newest developments of the official and 
orthodox leaders of the post-exilic period, in its earlier rather than its later phases. This is amply 
justified by the following considerations :— 3 

(1) Doctrine of God. The full Monotheism of the post-exilic period is presupposed! The 
descriptions of Jahveh’s qualities are manifold.?, Since He is a transcendental Deity, He hears men’s 
prayers through angelic mediation. The tendency to distinguish between Jahveh, the invisible and 
ineffable, and His personified self-manifestation and revelation also appears, but only in the two 
expressions, ‘the Glory’, iii. 16, xii. 12, 15, and ‘the Name’, iii, 11, viii. 5, xi. 14, xii. 6, xiii. 18, 

(2) Angelology.2—The angelology of the author as compared with that of Jubilees, 1 Enoch 
and RY, is at a somewhat embryonic stage of its evolution. As compared, on the other hand, 
with that of the Old Testament as a whole, it seems to stand well within the threshold of the 
subsequent period. It is especially noticeable that Raphael here represents in germ the ideas 
which afterwards crystallized in the fully developed doctrine of Michael, with whose functions 
Raphael’s should therefore be carefully compared.* 

Chapter xii is without parallel in the extant literature of Judaism. The whole story illustrates 
the free, untutored, and vigorous type of speculation existent a little before the rise of Pharisaic 
regulations of the dogma. This belief in the angel’s intervention, moreover, always remained 
essentially characteristic of the people’s religion as opposed to that of the learned and cultured.® 
With iii. 16 f., xii. 12, 15 (14), cf. Jub. xxx. 20, Testaments of Dan vi, of Asher vi, of Levi v. 

(3) Eschatology. The author shows no advance upon the pre-exilic period in his conceptions 
of death and its consequences. The grave is external in its annihilating effects, iii. 6, 10, cf. iv. 10, 
xii. 9. In relation to the nation, however, he stands possibly almost on a threshold of the Apoca- 
lyptic tendency. He has worked out for himself a crude and simple, but yet unmistakable, philo- 
sophy of the future. Jerusalem at the end of a given period will be rebuilt and the Temple 
sumptuously restored, the scattered tribes reunited, and—to his credit—the heathen will worship 
the God of Israel, xiii. 7-18 a, xiv. 4-6. See further, Charles, Eschatology, 1899, pp. 165 f. 

B. It is in the practical sphere that our author’s religious and moral outlook find their 
fullest expression. His hero is a rare instance of an almost perfect combination and realization, in 
actual life, of the priestly and prophetic ideals. 

(1) Zhe cultus, as practised at Jerusalem, the precepts of the Jaw (tithes, marriage,’ purity, 
&c.) and Yerusalem itself, are primary factors in the author’s life, i. 3-13; ii. 1-9, and their future 
perfection is painted in glowing colours, xiii. 7-18 a, xiv. 4-7. 

(2) The‘ Three Pillars of Judaism’, prayer, almsgiving, and fasting are inculcated. Fasting 
(ii. 4) has not reached the culmination of its development. Almsgiving, however, as in Sirach,° 
ranks high among the non-sacrificial duties of Judaism, i. 3, 16, ii. 14, iv. 7ff., τό, xii. gf, xiv. 
9, is the s¢ze gua non of a long and prosperous life, a virtue, to be practised by the richest, i. 16 f,, 
ii. 10, and the poorest, ii. 14, and occupies a prominent position in the ‘teaching’ both of Tobit, 
iv. 3-19, and of Raphael, xii. 8. ‘Righteousness’ is thus already tending to take the lower level 
and become synonymous to some extent with almsgiving,!° but devotion to the cultus and legalism 
do not result in this book in hypocrisy or externalism, since the whole is pervaded with a mysticism 
a finds its highest expression in heart-felt prayer as the immediate means of communion with 
od.4 

This is evident not simply from the number and length of the prayers which are quoted, but 

from the care which has been devoted to their position, structural arrangement, and contents.!? 


1 See iv. 143 ΧΙ. 1, 2, 5, 6, τι; xiv. 6. 2 See vii. 17 (18) 5 vili. 55 xiii. 4, 7, 11, 15. 

* The demonology and magical elements are relics of the author’s sources and Jewish-Egyptian environment and 
do not belong to the circle of his own constructive ideas, and are therefore not dealt with here. 

* See Wilhelm Lueken, A/ichael, 1898. 

5 Cf. W. Bousset, Dée Religion des Judentums, second edition, p. 379. 


® See Bousset, of. cit., p. 123. 7 Cf. pp. 183 f., 196, supra. 
8. Note the addition in x. 7 in RY. 
9 Cf. Sirach iv. 10 (Heb.); vii. 10, 323 xvi. 14 (Heb.); xvii. 22, ἅς. 10 Cf. p. 191, supra. 


4 For the important place of prayer and its function in this connexion in Judaism, see Communion with God, 
I9QLI, pp. 106-13, by Dr. Darwell Stone and the present writer. 
15 Cf. Plath, of. cit., pp. 382, 390, 401. 
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Tobit’s (iii. 16 f.) and Sarah’s (iii. 10-15) prayers, uttered with face turned to Jerusalem, and the 
immediate answer to them in iii. 16, 17, are the climax to the Introduction (i. 3-iii. 17). Both are 
probably typical of the form in which prayers were cast in the writer’s day. Each contains an invo- 
cation,! followed by an act of adoration (iii..2, 11),and the specific supplication with a lengthy retro- 
spective explanation. Both are of almost equal length, in spite of Sarah’s preliminary history 
(iii. 7-15) being otherwise much briefer than Tobit’s (i. 3-iii. 6). Sarah’s is the more concrete and 
individualistic, Tobit’s the wider in its outlook and the more intercessory. The same structural 
arrangement characterizes viii. 5-7, 16f. and the frequent thanksgivings. The liturgical Amen 
appears in viii. 8.2. Finally, Raphael sets prayer in its rightful position in xii. 8 and asserts its 
efficacy in xii. 12, which is followed by the exile’s prayer of exhortation and consolation, xiii. 1-6. 
In none of them, however, is there a single petition for the conversion of the non-Jewish world. 

(3) Morality and ethics are inculcated in all departments of life, e.g. piety towards parents, 
the duty of Jewish marriage, the purity of wedlock,® and in matters of everyday life,* from a stand- 
point as high as, if not higher than, Ahikar’s. It was such moralizing precepts as these, rather than 
theological dogmas, which did most to regulate and direct contemporary life—both Jewish and 
pagan. 

(4) A special plea seems to be entered in relation to contemporary conduct towards the dead. 
Though from a literary point of view our author is dépendent upon Ahikar directly for iv. 17, 
yet it is quite clear that he is inculcating an actual religious practice. In fact, at the time our 
author lived, it would appear to have been a subject of considerable dispute as to whether such 
offerings were right and proper and a matter of duty (cf. Sir. vii. 33; Job iv. 17) or whether they 
were definitely to be excluded by Judaism® and its adherents (Sir. xxx. 18,19; Ep. Jer. 31, 32; 
Wisdom xiv. 15, xix. 3; Sibyl. Or. viii. 382-4). At the time when Jubilees xxii. 17 was written 
they were apparently regarded as characteristic of the Gentiles. See, further, Charles, of. εἶ, 

ΡΡ. 23-31. 
§ 11. INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK ON LATER LITERATURE. 


A. Sewish. There is considerable evidence to show that Tobit was held in high repute alike 
by early and by later Judaism. (a) There are possibly traces of its use in Daniel, in the later 
Psalms, in the book of Jubilees (v. note iv. 16, 18, 21 f.; x. 4-6), the Test. of Job, ὅς. (4) While 
the references to it in New Testament (v. izfra) exemplify its use by the Jews of our Lord’s 
day, RY is the best evidence of its extraordinary popularity between c. 200 B.C. and ¢. A.D. 150. 
(c) In M an example survives of its use among pious orthodox Jews. (4) The fact that the 
latter found a place in the Midrash Rabba de Rabbah together with the passage contained 
in the addition to the Midrash Tanchuma,’ illustrates best of all how thoroughly our story permeated 
the thought of later Judaism. (e) Finally in F as also in Gaster’s Hebrew, if not also in the London 
Hebrew, we have an unmistakable example of Jewish interést in the book in the Middle Ages. 

B. Christian’ Interest in the question of the presence in the New Testament of allusions to 
Tobit and of passages tinged whether directly or indirectly with a recollection of Tobit’s history or 
maxims, has been damped in the past by the credence which the theories of Graetz, Kohut and 
others once unfortunately gained. More lately the field has been occupied by the attempts of 
students of Ahikar to find traces of the use of that legend in the New Testament, instead of 
admitting that the probabilities may point to the latter’s comparative supersession by Tobit, into 
which, as already stated, its most permanent features had by now ® been merged. 

Christianity appealed, at least at the outset, to the very classes to whom Tobit would be 
especially dear with its simple but sympathetic narrative of the fortunes of Jews of previous days 
who had lived under the yoke of a foreign domination—classes, too, who would give an equally 
enthusiastic welcome to the most crudely painted Apocalyptic. The fact that our book, though 
never in the Jewish Canon, survived the shock of this religious revolution and found a still more 
honourable position in the Bible of the new community than it had ever done under the old Covenant, 


1 ‘Lord’ in Tobit’s own, ‘Lord my God’ in Sarah’s. 
2 Cf. Judith xiii. 20. 3 See p. 196, supra. 
* Cf. Budde, of. cit., p. 406; André, of. cit., p. 178; Bousset, of. ciZ., p: 490. 
See Deut. xxvi. 14; Jer. xvi. 7; Isa. viii. 19, xix. 3. 

° See ‘ Tobit’ in HDB, vol. iv, p. 789. 

* Printed and translated by Neub., of. cit. See Noldeke, of. cit., p. 63. 

8 Cf. J. Moffat, Introd. to the Lit. of N.T., 1911, pp. 34 f. 

- 9 It should be remembered that this holds good even if the parallels to. Ahikar be regarded as interpolations, 
since, for example, Miiller and Smend frankly admit Ahikar’s presence in the text of Tobit prior to the Christian era. 
See pp. 194f. ; 
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speaks volumes for its intrinsic charm and adaptability for the spiritual requirements of the new 
religion. 

(i) Ln the New Testament. It has already been hinted (p. 189, footnote 10) that, instead of 
Ahikar directly, it might be right to see a reference to Ahikar only as mediated through Tobit in the 
Parables of the Wicked Servant and the Barren Fig-tree. Thus Tobit would stand in the same 
relation to these parables as Isa. v. 1-7 to the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. Again, to insist 
that Ahikar itself, not Ahikar as abridged in Tobit, influenced the diction of the Biblical as well as 
the non-Biblical stories of Judas’ death is to come very near denying even the general historicity of 
the kernel of the story in order to find its kernel in Ahikar. In the case of our Lord’s words, which 
were uttered in Aramaic, verbal, as distinct from literary, coincidence with the Greek must be 
expected generally only in so far as the evangelists have modelled their Greek on that of the LXX. 
The following parallels, however, even if only accidental, are noteworthy: xi. οἱ and Luke xv. 20; 
xii. 8 and Matt. vi, 1-18; a materialistic interpretation of iv. 9 condemned in Matt. vi. 20f.; iv. 15 
and Matt. vii. 12, Luke vi. 31 ;* iv. 7 and Luke xi. 41; *- iv. τό and Matt. xxv. 35f. But do the 
remarkable parallels to the commission and Ascension of Raphael which are collected in the note to 
xii. 16-22 fall into the same category? Do their completeness and detail suggest that our book 
exercised a direct and important formative, if not creative, influence upon the expression of the 
truths of the Transfiguration, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord? Or are we to suppose 
both only represent the popular vocabulary in which such events were wont to be related? True, 
angels ascended in the Old Testament; the Ascension of [saiah and Assumption of Moses must once 
have related something similar, but nowhere is there so exact a coincidence of religious presup- 
position, literary expression and dramatic climax as in Tobit xii. 16-22. 

S. Paul is possibly conscious of his indebtedness to Tobit, ‘which must certainly have been 
a part of his library’. With iv. 12a cf.1 Thess. iv. 3; xii. 10 ch Rom. vi. 23; iv. ὃ cf. 1 Cor. xvi 2 
and 2 Cor. viii. 12; iv. 7,16 cf.2 Cor.ix7a%  R. Harris ® has already pointed out the use 5. Paul 
made of Tobit iv. 10 in Gal. vi. 10. 

In the third group of Pauline Epistles, Eph. v. 18, though expressed in the language of 
Prov. xxiii. 31 in LXX, recalls the advice of Tobit iv. 15 b. 

Still more important are the alleged parallels between Tobit and the Pastoral Epistles. The 
uncommon phrase βασιλεὺς τῶν αἰώνων occurs in Tobit xiii. 6 and 1 Tim. i. 17, in both cases in an 
ascription of praise. Withiv.gcf.1 Tim. vi. 19; Tobit iv.21 cf.1 Tim. vi. 6. The form of address 
‘my child Timothy’ reminds us of Tobit’s recurring formula. Is it possible to go further? What 
abuses or heresies was the writer of the Pastorals combating? Are we quite sure that there is no 
alternative to the rival claims of Rabbinism and Gnosticism? Granted undue reverence for tractates 
of mythological, demonological and useless—non-religious, though moral—proverbial tendencies, 
such as we meet with in Tobit; granted, too, possibly the presence to some small extent of the 
numerous speculations and vicious by-products of a debased Apocalyptic—is it not probable that 
the writer of the Pastorals had ample justification for the remarks upon which the theories of Gnostic 
or Rabbinic polemics are based ? ° 

It only remains to mention two other points of contact between Tobit and the New Testament. 
The ethical and moral point of view and forms of literary self-expression in vogue among the circles 
which produced the early chapters of Acts were similar in some respects to Tobit’s—on the positive 
and good side of the latter. With Tobit 1.3 cf. Acts ix. 36b; Tobit ii. 1 cf. Acts ii. 1 (Pentecost) ; 
Tobit iii. 16 with Acts ix. 18; xi. 12,13 (13); and Tobit xii. 12 with Acts x. 4. Lastly—apart from 
the parallelism of demonological technicality in Tobit viii. 3 and Rev. xx. 2 independently borrowed 
from current formulae—Rev. xxi. 10-21 is as much dependent on Tobit xiii. 16 and Rev. xix. I-7 on 
Tobit xiii. 18 as upon other Old Testament and Apocryphal literary models of this type. 

(ii) Li post-Apostolic Christian Writers Tobit is quite unmistakably placed on as high 
a pedestal as the other books of the Apocrypha not known at the time’ to have been written in 
Hebrew, and most often it was even venerated as highly as any other Scriptures—a fact well 
illustrated by Clem. Alex’s. quotation” of iv. τό as  ypady. For numerous other Patristic quotations, 
decisions of Church Councils, and use and influence in the Anglican Church, see Fuller of. czt. 
Marshall, of. cit., and cf. p. 178, supra, footnote 7. 


’ A closer parallel at any rate, in thought and language, than Gen. xvi. 29. 

? The scriptural antiquity of which is vouched for by οὗτος γάρ ἐστιν ὁ νόμος καὶ of προφῆται. Hillel, like Tobit, 
expressed himself only negatively, see Taylor, Pirge Aboth, 37. 

8. τὰ ἐνόντα has been rendered more or less in conformity with Tobit by guae sunt (bdg), ex his quae habetis (ἢ), 
guod superest (Vulg.), ea guae penes vos sunt (Beza), guantum potestis (Grotius); cf. Luther’s von dem, das da ist. 
See Plummer, S. Luke, Int. Crit. Comment., ad loc. 

4 A.J. Th., p. 546.. 


® Just as 7b is a quotation from Prov. xxii. 8, LXX. 5 of. cit., Ὁ. 545. 7 Strom. ii. 23, § 139. 
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TOBIT 


PREFACE, i. 1, 2. 


The book of the words of Tobit, the son of Tobiel, the son of Hananiel, the son of Aduel, the 
son of Gabael, the son of Raphael, the son of Raguel, of the seed of Asiel, of the tribe of Naphtali ; 
who in the days of Shalmaneser king of the Assyrians was carried away captive out of Thisbe, 
which is on the right hand of Kedesh Naphtali in upper Galilee above Asser, behind the < road > 
leading west, on the left of Phogor. 


INTRODUCTION, i. 3-iii. 17. 
A. TosIt’s EARLIER HISTORY, i. 3-iii. 6. 


i. Tobit’s Previous Fortunes, i. 3-22. 


I Tobit walked in the ways of truth and in acts of righteousness all the days of my life, and 
I did many almsdeeds to my brethren and my nation, who went with me in the captive band into 


4 the land of the Assyrians, to Nineveh. And when I was in mine own country, in the land of Israel, 


and when I was young, all the tribe of Naphtali my father fell away from the house of David my 
father and from Jerusalem, the city which <was chosen> out of all the tribes of Israel for all the 
tribes of Israel to sacrifice there, and wherein the temple of the habitation of God was hallowed and 


L 1. 8. Roy. | mewy dr mp mME Τωβειθ] -ar ΒΒ τὸ  Thobisa8 ΤΟΡΙΒ yd perool & 
sap Ar man Ε pr. mow) eon ana Ar Topir|Nsio S$ > F Ανανιηλ] > Ar Adovnd | Navy A 
δον S$ »͵ϑαν (ΟΜ Γαβαηλ ra. A > Ar ΝΣ Ὲ Αττ' Ραφαηλ] > BASH ΑΥΜῈ 
τ. Ῥαγονηλ]) > BASH ΑΥΜῈ ex τ᾿ om. Ασιηλ) filii Asihel (+f. Gadalel, f. Arabei) > Ar dyyy 2 
bem 5 ΜΟ φυλ.] 2γ. τ. BA 42. os] pr. (nd 13 pent va nndin we ndun ὮΝ paw vba ἼΦΝ) M ταις] 
> BA fost Θισβης F Evepecoapov | ον. SUL Ar MF τ. Ασσυριων] Ασσ. BA Liolly S anv 
Ar WRMF εκ θισβης] ex Θιβη A woa.h S Bihel civitate* Nn-p avnaam mm Ar sawino AT NM 
~y M  oawino F ἢ €. εκ δεξ.]} > ArMF Kudos | -wov A wed S Edisse civitatis Z | > Ar MF 
ev ty... Φογωρ] > ArF ave Ἐαλειλ.] Ταλιλ. B*A in superioribus Ga8% in superioreG y super 
G...am8 ΝΌΟΣ ArM bnban avy b5 ny F umepave | umep|aveo B* υπερα]νω ΒΡ ὑπερ (sed vide annot.) x? 
contra >M Aconp| Aonp BA jam? S Naasson® > M on. δυσ. ηλι.] > BAS post viam quae 
ducit in occidentem αβγ Ὁ quae est ad occidentem solem 6 7D Sian by M εξ αριστ. Boy.] > BASM 
Goy.| Raphain % 3. Eyo T.] y dy nad ndy 9d mot Ὁ sew Meri. pers. ubique Ar αληθ.] DN ΜΟ επορ.] 
+ qed M ev δικαιοσυναις) -vy Β -νη ASaBy > ὃ.4γ maimpwM τ. ζω. » Ar ert. | ὍΣ Φ M 
μουϑ5] >B πορευθ.] mporop. B συνπορενομ. A yo Ar >M μετ᾽ ep. | >M εν τ. αἰχμ. 
>BAS την} > BA των] > BA 4. εν τ. χ. μου] > ArM yn] 27. τὴ BA Ke ae a 
νεώτερου pov ovros BA S inter omnes iunior 3» why 4rF ayo nya Ar η] » ΒΑ Νεφ.] pr. του BA 
τ. War, pov | > ArM απεστησαν] -om BA win ArM >F απὸ τ. ork. | xmabna Ar Δ. τ᾿ wat. μ. 
kK aro | > BA D.etabaByd mn ArMF Ἱερουσαλημ] Ἱεροσολυμων BA ao pod pmo wan Ar M 
Wok... atovos | > Ar πολεως της] τ. ἐκλεγεισης BAS + civitate quae est electa 3). Ἐπ we ΜῈ 
pr. wapn F ex | aro BA φυλων] pr. των BA εἰς τ. θυσ. .. . κι Ye oo eK. OK. ws. εἰς TAG. τ. γεν. τ. αιωνος] 
ubi altare constitutum est... quod sanctificatum est in saecula. Tunc, cum... aedificatum esset ... ut sacri- 
ficaret in ipso omnis progenies in aeternum et 30 mbynd vsina m2» Som /e aw 525 wnpoan » nan aw 


I. τ. “Ραγουήλ = bean as Φογώρ (v.2) = WD (cf Τόμορρα = ΠΣ), and other transliterations of hard y). 

2. Ἔνεμεσ. Ball conjectures that ’2¥) was misread ’2¥, but even if this was the ultimate cause of the form, Ἔνεμεσ. 
was well known as a recognized Greek equivalent of ον since all the Vss, translating from the Greek, were able to 
substitute Shal. for it; therefore the mistake of “Ὁ for ‘by, if that be the correct explanation, had probably taken place 
before Tobit was written. Κυδιώς probably = Kadesh. Cod. 248 and the Complut. have κυριῶς, hence A.V. ‘which is 
properly called N.’ In the crit. appar. Swete has been followed. Nestle (Septwag. ili, p. 23), however, urges that 
Swete is wrong in his reference to the last three letters of ὑπεράνω ; it was the avw before Tad. which a secondary 
hand cancelled by placing dots above it. ᾿Ασσήρ = Hazor. After ὀπίσω insert ὁδοῦ in δὲ with a8 y (conjectured by 
Reusch, accepted by Miiller), cf. wownm Nad JAI INN, Deut. xi. 30. 

4. Restore in & τ. ἐκλεγ. (omitted through haplography of ex) after πόλεως (which RY in turn omitted) and in v. 5 
insert καί before ἐπί. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 1. 4-10 


5 built for all ages. All my brethren and the house of Nephtalim my father, they sacrificed to the 
6 calf, which Jeroboam the king of Israel made, in Dan <and> on all the mountains of Galilee. And 
T alone used often to journey to Jerusalem at the feasts, as it hath been ordained in all Israel by an 
everlasting decree. I used to go to Jerusalem with the firstfruits and the firstlings and the tenths of 

7 the cattle and the first shearings of the sheep, and give them to the priests, the sons of Aaron, for 
(7) the altar, and the tenth of the corn and the wine and oil and pomegranates and the rest of the fruits 
to the sons of Levi, who ministered at Jerusalem. And the second tenth I tithed in money for 

g the six years, and went and spent it each year at Jerusalem: and gave it unto the orphans 
and the widows and the proselytes who attached themselves to the children of Israel; I brought it 
and gave it unto them in the third year, and we did eat it according to the decree which was decreed 
concerning it in the book of Moses and according to the commands which Deborah, the mother of 

9 Hananiel our father commanded, because my father left me an orphan when he died. And when 
I became a man, I took a wife of the seed of our own family, and of her I begat a son and called his 
10 name Tobias. After the carrying away captive to Assyria when I was carried away captive, I came 
to Nineveh, and all my brethren and those that were of my kindred did eat of the bread of the 


mun ‘oye oy »> onder my M (fF) πασ. φυλαις] mac. τ. -λας ΒΑ omn. nationibus y (o. tribubus a δ) 
Iop.8°| > BAS x. ny.| > % (corrupt.) του 6.] τ. ὑψιστου BA SX φκ.] ou. A αὐτῃ] > ΒΑ Hieru- 
salem & 5. παν. ot aded. pov (ov N* μ superscr. x alvid))] κ- (> 3) mac. αἱ pur. (+ με: 32) συναποστασ. 
BAS(fF) > Ar Kl... mar. μι] post δαμαλ. κα 5 ὃ ™ BAS (fF) > Ar ὍΤΕ) nyo Μ omnisque 
(et y) domus gc. aByd ‘Neg. | pr. του A bvorat.| εθυον N°8™ BA +mbyn ona ΜΟ πὴ} F ἐκεῖνοι 
τ᾿ μοσχῳ] τη Βααλ τη δαμαλει δὲ ὁ 8. 9 BAS vitulo aureo 3} ways dr anm ‘ayo M omdyan ney odyan ΠΝ F 
ον emo... Ταλειλ.] > BASF  Ὡεροβ.7 +29 [3 Μ. εν Δαν] fost εθυσιαζον 39 pr.bx maz ArM επι... 
Ταλ.}]» 47 Μ et omnibus altissimis montibus G.a8 cum omnibus superioribus partibus G.y εἴ in excelso 


omnium gentium. G. ὃ 6. καγω] κι eyoA mim(ef ubsque) Ar μονωτατ.} povs BAS >M +m 7ny F 
πολλακις] mreovax. ΒᾺ aliquotiesa8y aliquotiens8 > ArMF εἰς TepoooAvpal? NB ἃὉ A] ev -οις B* vid 
evl® ~ Bab ΑἹ > Bevid ev2° | > BA εν π᾿ Iap.| >ArM ww by M mavrt | +r. BA προστ. at. | 
ΠΟῪ Nm "apa dr Ὁ mina M (+) F τ. πρωτογεν. κι] > BAaBy Spec. 59 MF xmwnas Ar 
τ. δεκ.] > ὃ κτηνων]) γενηματ. BAS  armentorum (-ti y argenti Spec.) et pecorum (-odum y) aBy Spec. 
pecorumé > AvMF πρωτοκουρας] τ. προκουριας B (post ras seg ras in B: w Be? mg sinistr) τ᾿ πρωτοκυριας A 
>é6Ar noon M τ᾿ προβατων] > BAd Ar MF exo | Soyo xim Ar amerpex. εἰς Iep.] > BALM 
yond Ar alter ¥ ἡ. κ᾿ εδιδ 1 > M avra| avras Bante χων" > M τοι, A... . Ἱερουσ 15] 
mS ons oD Im on 535 sypbby Ar Ααρων] Ap. A πρ. τ. θυσ.] + παντ. τῶν γενημ. NOAM BabA Ἔτων 
γεν. Β΄ adaramd >aBy Spec. MF x.2° τ, Sexarny| τ. δεκατην εδιδουν BAS εἰ quod moris erat de 
triticoa8y εἰ decimam frumentié et secundum morem legis de trit. Spe. > Ms τῆσδ F τ. OW... 
axpod.| > BA SF τ. ow. κα τ΄ our. | τ. σιτ. κι τ᾿ ov. ἃ 98 de tritico vino aBy ἐλαίων X*] -ov δ 68 α βγ Shee. 
κι poor] -κ. τ᾿ συκων δὲ ΘΔ 05 M εἱ (de) ficu malorum granatorum α βγ ὃ Spec. ἀκροδρ. κὰ ὁ ἃ] κροδρ. N* 
τ. θεραπουσιν] τ. -evov. BA gamatxo? S οἱ servientibus Domino, qui praesto erant & (cf Μὴ plen. F evi?] 


eB >A δδεκ.τ. deur. usgue ad vop. Moc. (v. 8)] NIDA inst AD 55 ann So nin ay Sw) NIN SwWyD 
ment Ar» myns (> nbs 55 ny mae maw S53 ΞΟΠ) mambdady orm ab why ‘or ww ΠΛ M δεκ. τ. deur. 
deur. dex. BA απεδεκ. apyupte | ἀπεπρατιζομην BAS commutans in pecunia (vee Reusch) aB τ. εξ των 
> BASF Ἱερουσαλημ3"} Ἱεροσολυμος BA (+a) in loco sancto aBy Spec. > ὃ 8. εδιδ. aura... 
εἰσεφερ. x. 508. avrots ev τ. Tpit. er.| τ. τριτην εδιδ. BA S (cf M supra) F tertii ad decimationem ferebam .. . et 
dabam illis in tertio annoa8 decimationem dabam...in Israely tertia autem decima dab... . et dabam gc. ὃ 
ita ut Tertii anni decemationem darem ... in Isr. Spec. τ. oppav.. . . vows Iop.] os (ΒΡ 4 τρις B*) καθηκει BAS 
proselytis et orph. et viduis (et v. > 8) aByd Sfec. mean ΡῚΩΡ F τοις προσκ. τ΄ ut. Iop.| faciens omnia quae 
pracepta sunt (+a Domino Spec.) in Isr. a By Spec. adpositis in Isr. ὃ το wots | pr. ἐδιδουν καὶ 6 8 Vid x. 06. 
νον Moon «| > BASF 706.| manducabam 3" κατα τ. evrod. ας] καθως BAS > ArF as ever, » 2. 
ἀπεθαν.} NOWP NONI TNIV NM ἡ 5 ΠΣ RnR’ pom Ar — Δδεββ.] δεμβι A Av. 7. mar. ημ.] τ. mar. 
pou BAS MF patris mei Thobihel matri meae et patrimeo af Daniheld > y ort] Score BA opavoy 
. arreO,| -vos κατελειῴθην ure τ. matpos pov (+ OND) MF) BA SM 9. εγεθην N*] εγενηθ. NC® εγενομὴην BA 
yor. | pr. Ανναν BASS uxorem nomine Annam af (A. > γ) ἐκ τ΄ om... . μων] ΠΝ Ar M -Ἐ ΠΟΣῚ 
nmin Ar M ἐγγεν. εξ avr. | m> np) 4r MF vov... ovopa av7.] > BA IO, pera... ῃχμαλωτισθην)] 
κι ore ny... oOny (-ημεν BF - ἜΣ ΓΝ Μὴ) BASyArMF εἰ postquam in captivitatem deveni ad Assyrios a8 


5. τῇ Baad (RY) is an imitation of LXX, e.g. 4 Kings xxiii. 5 (cf. the papyrus fragment of the Ascension of Isaiah, ii. 12), 
not an andrygonous deity (Baudissen, Herzcg’s R.E. sub Baal, Astarte) or a corruption of Bethel (Graetz, Neub.) ; 
by maa in Ar, however, is a mistake, reproduced in M, for byaa. 

6. The non-classical word γένημα, common in LXX, is found in papyri, Mayser, Gramm. d. griech. Pap. aus da. 
Ptol.-zett, p.214. Deissm. &.S., pp. 109 ff. ἐν Ἵερ. (Cod. Vat.) after a verb of motion belongs to the distinctly vernacular 
style of the RY text, cf. v. 5, vi. 6, ix. 2, while the form Ἱεροσόλυμα (RY ἱερὸς Σόλυμοι 3) is Hellenistic. 

7-9. See Miller, of. cit., pp. 37-48, for minute textual criticism of HL. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 1. 10-18 


11, 12 Gentiles. But I kept myself from eating of the bread of the Gentiles; and, when I remembered my 
13 God with all my soul, the Most High gave me grace and favour in the sight of Shalmaneser and 
141] used to buy for him all things for his use, and go into Media and buy for him thence, until he 

died. And I left purses in trust with Gabael the brother of Gabri in the land of Media, ten talents 

of silver. 
15 And when Shalmaneser was dead and Sennacherib his son reigned in his stead, the roads of 
16 Media were unsafe, and I could no more go into Media. In the days of Shalmaneser I did 
17 many almsdeeds to my brethren who were of my kindred: I used to give my bread to the hungry, 
(t7)and garments to the naked: and if I saw any of my nation dead, and cast forth behind the wall of 
18 Nineveh, I buried him. And whomsoever Sennacherib slew, when he had come fleeing from Judaea 
in the days of the judgement which the King of heaven wrought upon him for the blasphemies 
wherewith he had blasphemed, I buried. For in his wrath he slew many of the children of Israel, 
and I stole away their bodies and buried them. And Sennacherib sought them and found them not. 


(cum dof. Δ) αιχμαλ. Ν᾽] + pe NOB N.] +Nn3a9 snap Ar M exop.| > BA Sa@F _ morarer ὃ Ar M 
K2°] > BAS μου» Β ησθῆ pr. wwe. panoy nn Ar rr. ΝΠῸΝ [Ὁ Sent mat Sox xd amy Ar 
® mx 2D oanaa nds ΝΟ ΘΚ M (fF) εἰ τ. apr. τ. εθν] > BAS de escis (v. τὸ panibus) illoram & 
12. mad Ὁ53 ΠῚ" om Ar (σ΄ ΕἸ x. οτε] καθοτι ΒΑ εἰ quoniam 33 μου] > BASH +925 boa MF 
13. 1°] > (v. supra x. ore) & μοι] > BA o υὑψιστ.] ands 47 My a F xap. x. pop. | SIDM Non 
ArM (of F) Ev.| (wide v. 2) +regem Assyriorum α β ὃ Ar M +regem y Ps.-Aug. F 
nyop.... χρησιν] ἡμὴν αὐτου ayopaorns ΒΑ S md MAT md b5 by mm 1 Ar M Ta προς τ. χρησιν} quae- 
cumque volebat in usu suo % 14. κι emop.... exe.|] > Ar M κι ewop.| ἐπορ. Β iens & Μηδιαν] 
τδειαν Bab 27γ, τ ΒΑ pr. regionem & pr. on ΠΣ. 5a F k. yop, aur, εκειθ ] > BASLF εως aut. 
αποθαν.] »ΒΑΞΕ maped. | 27. sro sna Ar Ῥαβηλῳ n*] -ano βοῦ ΒΑ Gabelo LH bya Ar 
byoay M besay F Baddayria | > BASaByArMF τ. ad. | fratri-meo a8M τα ὃ >y τῳ] 
»ΒΑΜ filioaByF εἰ ὃ Γαβρει] -ρᾳ ΒΑ Gabahel a8 Gabeli y Gabin 8 “ap Ar ΠΣ Ρ Ar 
>M ΚΛ) Ε τῇ χωρᾳ] Payos BA 3» με» % Μηδιας] τδειας Β 80 regionis Medorum αβ civitate M y 
in terra Μ. ὃ +ywin snpa 4,7, wean nin M 15. Evepaccap | -pecoap Β -μεσσαρος A pea dtmada S 
ArM +717 ποῦ Αγ M bon F «2°| > BASH Sevvaxnpep| AxnpeA B Αχηρεια BOVE spnsco S 
δ Ar M «2°] ENON ἸΝῺ NOY pom Ar odo... . ἀπεστ.ἢ xnboa din xmas “ay pps 4r 
prdpdipn ya AYP yr mm ἘΠ τῆς Μ.} αὐτοῦ ΒΑ terrae Medorum x aneotnoay| ἡκαταστατ. Β κατεστ. A 

3 constantes eranta8 incon.er.y recesserantd (Ἐ(ο Ar) ὑπ TWN nondin ΒΟ 0" 
psa) M κι OUKETL . .. Μηδ.] "3 NWO PPDD ADI vd Ar (σι M post Μηδ.) κι. οὐκετι 7d. | et nemo 
poterat... postea 3} 27. nad F mopev. | aw> F εἰς τ᾿ M.| illuc post pot. 3» 16, εν] pr. κι NCA 
BASH EV... Ἐν] (2 Ἴπ|}}) Μ Ἐνιμεσσαρου] -oap BA gmSimSa SF symp Ar ἐποιησα] -otouv 
(ουν sup ras 4 litt 48) BA τ. ad, μου τ. εκ τ. γεν. μου] τ. a8, μου BAS omnibus de natione mea & wend Ar 
(cf (plen.) M) πὰ 435 F tT. apt... . γυμνὴ > M mew. | + pon Ar 17. ar.| 27. τ A Ἔμου A 
>M K.2°] ἜΔΟ SION bua mn Ar τ. εκ τ. εθν. μ.] > Ar «bv. | γεν. BAS rev, | %bbn ante εκ τ. €6. 
ΝΜ (¢& F) 3°] > ArM epptp.| ρεριμ. Β εριμ. A ὀπίσω τ. Tex. Νιν.} NTT NANA Ar omc | 


ec A yim M Νιν]ΈΚγ. εἰς A ὀ εθαπ.] pr. Ww TY ‘nna Ndi ΠΡ ND M 18. mulla verba apud M 
addita e Script. et alits locts. simi. F εἰ τ. amext.| > Ar Sevvaxnperpl?| AxnpeA Bo casjanteo S τὸ Ba- 


odes δα ὁ 8 (υἱά) BASH aan 4rM + we ΟΝ απηλθ.] rd. BAS φευγων] PAX mia Ar M 


+N ΠῚ M ev μι... εβλασφ.] > BAS ὈΒΡῚ ὌΠΙΝ ΝΡ ΝΔῚ NDI awy Sy mo apna 4) das 
yap Mey ANNA por pandas mm aw paw Ar (+ simi. M) ev μι «οὐ. kpto.| propter defensionem % 
εξ avr.|] de illo & o βασ.] Dominus & εθαψ. . . . Iop.] my wea uD MD 50 NON ID Ar ebay. | 


cbavrovs κλέπτων BASEL M et vu... k εθαπτῇ > BAS x.2°| ego & pr. wa opi Ar exA. | 
involvebam % e(nt. . . « εὑρ. αὐτ.} -ηθὴ ὑπο τ. Bac. τα σωμ. κ. οὐχ eupedy BAS "8 ΠΟΘ yan NN NIT 


14. ἠγόραζον (without the πάντα... χρῆσιν of v.13) may refer to journeys to Media for the purchase of slaves, 
the sense in which ἀγοράζειν is used in the will of Attalus LII, Dittenberger, Orient. Graeci Inscript. Select. No. 338, 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23. 

15. ᾿Αχηρείλ (Vat.) is the result of haplography eBaciAeycen[cen]axupemm. The phonetic interchange of β and μ is 
frequent ; consequently Marshall’s hypothesis, that 1 was misread in a supposed Aramaic original, is needless : 
see Introd., p. 182. ἠκαταστάτησαν (Vat.) exemplifies the tendency of new verbs to take an external augment. 

16. In Ay Levi reads SYN but NDWN is correct as D appears elsewhere, e.g. vii. 16; xvi. 5, 9,13; ‘OT has 
dropped out after it, and a similar omission occurs in v. 18, where M shows that the common parent of 47 and M 
originally followed the tradition of R§ fairly closely. 


- 17. In ῥεριμ. (Vat.) initial p is reduplicated contrary to the Attic rule. ᾿ 
18. 3) 5 znvolvebam is due to the influence of xii. 13; or the presence of περιστέλλειν in his MS. of Β5, not to inde- 
pendent translation of M321 misread N32y, a corruption ingeniously but quite unnecessarily invented by Marshall. 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT 1. 19—2. 1 


19 And a certain one of those of Nineveh went and informed the king concerning me, that it was I who 
buried them, and that I was hid. And when I perceived that the king knew concerning me and 

20 that I was sought for to be put to death, I was afraid and ran away. And all that I possessed was 
seized, and there was nothing left unto me which was not taken to the royal treasury save my wife 

21 Anna and my son Tobias. And there passed not forty days before two of his sons slew him. And 
they fled into the mountains of Ararat, and Esarhaddon his son reigned after him. And he 
appointed over all the accounts of his kingdom Ahikar, my brother Anael’s son, and he had authority 

22 over all his affairs. Then Ahikar made request for me, and I came down to Nineveh. For Ahikar 
was chief cupbearer, and keeper of the signet, and steward, and overseer of the accounts in the days 
of Sennacherib king of Assyria, and Esarhaddon appointed him a second time. And he was my 
brother’s son and of my kindred. 


ii, The starting-point of the present story, ii. 1-14. 


2:1 And when Esarhaddon was king I came home again, and my wife Anna was restored unto me, 
and my son Tobias. And at our feast of the Pentecost, which is the holy Feast of the Weeks, there 


pam navy ΜΟῚ wdyp Ar 3.2] rex & ara] > H+ pwr prow say pay Ar 19. κ- ἐπορευθη] 
-θεις δὲ ΒΑ S iw Ar emop. - . - epov | renuntiatum est illi £ εἰς τις] win Ar τις] > BA εκ TNS 
Ν.] ἐν N. Bo Νινευιτων AS, umederéev | -ξε B mMynp box Ar +multa verba M eyo] > ΒΑ. 
θαπτω] εθαπτον A κι exp.| > αβγδ Luc. ΑΥῈ κι ore ἐπεγνων] emvyvous δε BAS ore. . . αποθ.] 


quaerebat me occidere # "Δ. yow 45 mbupnd ΘΟ wpa Ar (f. F) eyo . . . οτιϑ}] > BAS tov | 
> BA epoBnOnv x. amedpaca] φοβηθεις avexopnoa BAS ego autem fugi ® pry op Ar wad ὙΠπῚ2 M 


(cf. F) 20. mma m d5ynd xobo ppm Ar (τ +multa verba M) simi. F nprayn| δι- ΒΑ direpta 
est & ova umnpxev μοι] τ. ὑπαρχοντα pou ΒΑ 6 substantia mea & oou... βασιλικ.] > BASH Τωβια] 
-Ber Β -βιου A 21. ov διηλθ. ημ. + εὡς ov] contigit dum laterem post diesa8  contigit (+ ut y) post 
dies y Zuc. latui diebus 6 ἽΝ 752)» " " ΠΡ ano Ar F  plen. οἱ alter M τεσσερακοντα] ν΄ Ncamng 
πεντηκ. BAS quadraginta quinque αβγδ4, >M “wy nywn F anext.] - ΝᾺ ἽΠΣ Ar οἱ δυο 
ve] pr. WNW! sows ArMF εφυγον NC®] -γεν N* τ. ορη] montem % νην Ar MF Apapar | 


ταθ BL yp Ar Σαχερδονος} -δαν A 90,50gmec0 S Archedonossar aByS Luc. ἡ πη θὲς Ar MF — weos| 
pr.o BA μετ᾽ αὐτον] avr’ αὐτοῦ BAL Ar MF > ὥ eraé.| ++ ΝΠ ΟΝ κοῦ Ar Axetxapor | -evaxapor 
θ᾽ -tayapov ΒᾺ ῥα S AchicarumaByd “pp Ar M pans F Avan) | Sxon Ar Syn MF τ. 


του αδελ. μ. viov| ut. (27. τ. A) 7. a8. μι BAM πὸ F εκλογιστιαν] -ειαν ΒΒ curam aB yd m4 55 Αγ Μ (f. F) 
avros etx. τ. εξουσ.] > BAS aliter F τ. doux.] TMNT NyIN Ar M 22. 3. vide apud Reusch ore] x. 
ΒΑ ᾧ Ar néwoo.| pr. sabod saw Sy pay pd apps bday Ar (cf ΜῈ) Αχειχαροςῖ" 2°] Αχιαχαρος BA 
Sanu’ $ Achirarus aByd pane F ἐμου] +-erat enim consobrinus meus αβ mm Ar κατηλθ.] ηλθ. 
BAS mans Ar (cf Μὴ)Ὲ την] > BA Axetx®®.. . deur.] > aB Ar M yap| δὲ BAS apxtowvoxoos | 
ov. BSF  owodoyos A διοικητης] onn by F emt Zev, βασιλεως (x* -ea NC a) os > BASF Σαχερ- 
doves| pr.oN¢®BA -δονοσος ἃ 90,0¢m0%0 S Acedonassard > F ex Sevtepas| pr. υἱὸς BA wom ee 


chile S ἴα ὃ >F nv | 7 N* >F δε] enim 3 Ar ead.] MONA Ar M > F κι εκ τ. 
ovy.p.| > BASLE 


11. τ. 1°] ore δε (ὃ. > A)BAS ἘΜ. em. Bac] >BAS »ΉΜ wanna dr ἼΡΩΠ ὙΣ 
‘ox Fo κατηλθ.} > LAr MF εἰς τ᾿ «« pov8?] post Nw. 1220 > Ar xaned.] IAN ArM inn F ἡ γυν. 


19. ἀπέδρασα, a form occurring elsewhere in LXX only in δὲ Judith xi. 3. 

20. βασιλικόν, cf. Dan. ii. 5 (LXX ἀναλημφθήσεται ὑμῶν τὰ ὑπάρχοντα εἰς τὸ Bac.), 1 Esdras i. 7. 

21. RY has ‘graecized’ the name of Esarhaddon; for & by its ἐπὶ Sapyeddvos Bac. ii. 1, shows that R® had Sayepdav 
(cf. Cod. Al. Σαχερδάν). For Ahikar cf. note to xi. 18. . 

22. a second time (cf. Mark xiv. 72): so Ball, Rendel Harris, the fem. being employed on the analogy of 2). RY, 
however, preferred ‘son by a second wife’, unless it is right to accent and punctuate 6 Σαχερδονὸς vids, ἐκ δευτ. = Sacher- 
donus’ son appointed him a second time. Dr. Charles conjectures that vids is a dittograph of the last three letters of Σαχερ. 


11. 1. In & the gen. was written for τῇ ἑορτῇ under the influence of the following genitive unless τῇ ἡμέρᾳ is to be 
understood. evr. (sc. ἡμέρα cf. 2 Macc. xii, 323 1 Cor. xvi. 8; Jos. Ams. 11]. 10. 6; cf. Philo, De Sepzenar. 21) = 
oY Dwin An, a somewhat new and unusual name for the ‘ feast of weeks’ at the time when our author wrote ; hence 
he defined it as} . . . ἐβδ. which is an integral part of RS (not lacking in δὲ as Hatch and Red. Concord., p. 361, sub. 
ἑβδομάς, incorrectly state), and RY undoubtedly witnesses to subsequent misunderstanding of his purpose. 

With wv. 2-4, 5 (first letter) and 8 cf. Ox. Japyr. No. 1076. Presenting the recension of Ἐς, it shows the usual 
deference of that recension for the ancient tradition of RS against the less antique RY in several respects, e.g. v. 2 
βάδιζε (-ζον RY) πτωχ. (against évd. of RY though the latter’s order is followed); v. 3 «. émop.T., ἀναστρέψ. (= ἐπιστρέψ,. 
RS) against ἐλθών of RY, ἰδού" (> RY), ἔθνους (γεν. RY); in v. 4 ἦρα (ἀναιροῦμαι R$) against ἀνειλόμην (RY), ἐκ τ. πλατ. 
(>R’), ἐν τῶν against τι of RY, μέχρι and infin. against ἕως οὗ and indic. in RY, retention of the clause ‘in order to 
bury him’; see above for Ox.’s coincidence with RY, and Introd., p. 176, for the emendation in v. 8. 
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2 was a good dinner prepared me; and I laid me down to dine. And the table was set for me, and 
abundant victuals were set for me, and I said unto Tobias my son, Go, my boy, and what poor man 
soever thou shalt find of our brethren of the Ninevite captives, who is mindful <of God> with his 
whole heart, bring him and he shall eat together with me; and lo, I tarry for thee, my boy, until 

3 thou come. And Tobias went to seek some poor man of our brethren and returned and said, 
Father. And I said to him, Here am I, my child. . And he answered and said, Father, behold, one 
of our nation hath been murdered and cast out in the marketplace, and he hath but now been 

4 strangled. And I sprang up and left my dinner before I had tasted it, and took him up from the 

5 street and put him in one of the chambers until the sun was set,to bury him. Therefore I returned 

6 and washed myself, and ate food with mourning, and remembered the word of the prophet which 
Amos spake against Bethel, saying, 

Your feasts shall be turned into mourning, 
And all your ways into lamentation. 
4,8 AndI wept. And when the sun was set, I went and digged a grave and buried him. And my 


pe AJ Δ. ἢ γυν, μι BA υἱ, μου] - Ὁ ween ΠῚ Mkt?) > BAL τ᾿ mer.) > 47Ὲ wenn wn M 
τ. coptns | -ptn (pr. τ. A) BA npcor | > BASAr 7... Bd.] Sy Ar MF εβδομ.] pr. exra BAS 
a septem annis a8 ex (a y de Aug.) septimanis y Luc. Aug. septimanarum ὃ (ude Reusch) ever. | 
ΠΣ MF μοι ap. Kaa. | ap. kar, μοι BA κι] >B oS avereca| averavoapny A αριστησαι] φαγειν 
(a sup ras Α8), BAS 2. a [mdeolva usque ad [emor.] ow v. 5 fh Ox «1°... τραπεζα > BAS Ar MF 
παρ. μοι 39] ἐθεασάμην BA SaBy Luc. >dSArMF οψαρια πλείονα] ova πολλα BAS >dArMF πλείονα] 
[πολλα Ox τ. T.| > BAS Ox nad.l°| > BA Ox & Ar M βαδιζε] -cov BA ov| pr. ayaye BA Ox 
SL αν] εαν BA Ox evpns| υρῃς Ox πτωχ. τ. ad. ημ.] τ. ad. ημ. evden BS (σ΄. ArM) τ. od. np AF 
‘ex τ. ad. ημ. πτωχων Ox εκ N. . . . μέχρι tov mon exst. Ox εκ N. αἰχμ] > BA Ar MF os μεμν.] > AF 


+r. κυριου BAS Deum a®By Cyr. Zuc. dom. suum ὃ snbyt wom dr > M ev oA. καρδ. avr. | 
> BAS ArM ayaye ... ἐμου κι] > (Ὁ. supra) BA (ff Ox) 8 x, gay.| ut manducet & κοιν. μετ᾽ epov | 
panem nobiscum et prandium hoc y pariter nobiscum prandium hoc a8 siny dr MF We N*] ἰδου NE® 
BAS >4ArM snsn beF προσμενω] μενω BA pr. ὮΝ DWN by M nad.2°, . . eddew] > BASF 
ταν > ArMF σε €dO.| [παραγενεἶσθαι σε Ox 3. ewopev. . . . κι] > BAS Sey 47. Gyre we 
np.l?| > Ox nrox.| +captivum 3» τ. adeh.] > M emotpe as | ελθων BAS avacrpeas Ox > Ar 
+ywp) 1p M ey... . eOvovs ἡμων] Naw Ar rey... . αποκριθ.) > BA Ox SM _ Reyer dixit mihi % 


αὐτῳ] > & αποκρ. εἰπεν] ait & πατερ] μοι Ox iL wWov2?] > BASM εκ] tov aro Ox ΄ €Ovous| γεν. 
ΒΑ ὦ ex fratribus nostris 288 (y Luc. =x) M Sxw sap F nep. usgue ad yevo. μ. avt. (Vv. 4) non 
ἐπεί. Ox med. κι Epp. εν τ᾿ ay. κι auT. ν. ἐστρ.] εστραγγαλωμενος (-Anpevos BabA > Μὴ epp. εν τ. ay. BASaB yd 
-omaxd ΠῚ xmiwa ΜΟῚ beep an sa 4r mwa ba: F 4. κα kayo BAS you In Ar MF 
avanyd.| post ye BA > ArF ΝΟ % ayy ΟΠ) M αφηκα τ. aptor.+«.2°] > BAS xwna jo op ja Ar 
mp. ἡ yevo. με] ante avannd. BA (cf, F) box xi dr > M n] >A αὐτου > BA avacpoupat| ανειλομην 
BA npa Ox pr. bre ArM εκ τ. mar. | > BAS +xnmp3 Ar x.8°| > BA Ox S32 εν τ. εν. 
τι οἰκημα BA εν τ. οἰκηματων Ox Kaas S indomum ἀραά me (AF) Δ ἽΠ3 dr cmv Μ εθηκα 

> BA Ox SL μέχρι τ. τ. ἥλιον Sve | ews ov εδυ ο ηλ. ΒΑ pexpe δυειν τ. ἡλιον Ox x. θαψω avr. | > BASF 


x. θαπτω avr. Ox ut illum sepelirem & 5. emorp. ow | κ΄ ἐπιστρ. BASH M κ. (religua non exst.) Ox 
+nnab A4rM >F ἐλουσ.] > ArM +. F aprov| μου ΒΑ ᾧ 3" pera πενθ.] ev λυπὴ BAS 
pr. mia Ar 27. ΝΣ Μ +nrmx) F "6. euyno. ... Aeyov| NID DPN Ar τ. ρήματος τ. προφητου] 


τ. προφητειὰς (-ιας A) BASF sermonum prophetae 3}: 1297 M οσα... λεγων καθως εἶπεν BAS ppp 
wn F οσα] quod 3» A.] post xpop. BA 9 3» emt Βαιθηλ] in Bethleem & στραφησ.} naam Ar M 
> Fup. αἱ eopr.| ae eopr. vp. BA omnes dies festi vestri > F «aac... . Opy.| > Ar F nM 


odo] evppoovra BAS cantica af Luc. (viae y semitae 6) Opnvos| -ον BA ἡ. εκλ.] +e xan m2 
ArM kore... ηλ.} apa F opvé.| > Ar M 8. simi F οἱ] pr. omnes & mAno.| MIP 
Ar onmavar camp: M μι» ΒΑ xarey.| emey. BA deridebant me & = cum ov goB.... Sou fi. Ox ου 


2. RS had τοῦ 6. which af y have preserved ; δὲ omitted (or they have fallen out after αὐτοῦ) and RY varied to κυρίου. 

3. On the surface the ἀναστρέψας of Ox. and the ἀποκριθείς of δὲ might seem to suggest independent translation of 
a Heb. or an Aramaic word. This, however, apart from the general difficulties (see Introd., p. 182) of the independent 
translation hypothesis, is precluded by the fact that ἀναστρέψ. of Ox. corresponds to ἐλθών of RY (= émuorpey. not 
ἀποκριθ. of RS), λέγει. . . ἀποκριθ. being omitted in conformity with RY and only x. ἐπορ. T. retained in R©s usual 
compromising tendency in the first clause of the verse. 

4. κ᾿ θάψω (-ro Ox. = R°) > RY, an instance of the resolution of an infin. into a finite verb in Hebraistic style 
and of its rejection or modification in a subsequent recension. 

6. R§ (cf. γδ in addition to N’s ai ὁδοί read by Swete but διοδοί by Reusch) had ‘ways’ (used metaphorically like 
‘77 and well paraphrased by RY). The emendation Sai which was made as long ago as a8 (and accepted even by 
Reusch) is preferred by the partisans of RY (e.g. Ndldeke, Lohr) as giving colour to the fiction that R® is merely 
a secondary revision undertaken in the interests of Biblical and Semitic idiom. 
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neighbours mocked, saying, Is he no longer afraid ?—for already I had been sought after to be put 
to death for this matter—And yet he fled away <and lost all his possessions> and lo, again, he 
9 burieth the dead! And the same night I washed myself and came into my courtyard and lay down 
το to sleep by the wall of the courtyard, and my face was uncovered because of the heat. And I knew 
not that there were sparrows in the wall above me; and their dung settled warm into mine eyes and 
brought up white films; and I used to go to the physicians to be healed; and the more they 
anointed me with their medicaments, the more mine eyes were blinded by the films, until they were 
totally blinded. And I was impotent in mine eyes four years. And all my brethren did grieve for 
me, and Ahikar nourished me two years until he went to Elymais. 

1,12 And at that time my wife Anna used to work for hire in the tasks of women, and would send 
the tasks back to their owners: and they would pay her the wages. And on the seventh of Dystrus, 
she cut off the web, and sent it home to the owners and they gave her all her wages, and gave her 

13 in addition to the wages a kid of the goats. And when she came into my house, the kid began to 
cry, and I called her and said, Whence is this kid? is it stolen? Render it to its owners; for we 
14 have no right to eat anything that is stolen. And she said unto me, It hath indeed been given me 


φοβ. οὐκετι]} oveert φοβ. ΒΛ εκινδυνευσεν Ox quomodo non &c. & Hof. | +hic homo Ὁ -+nwalr jp Ar M 
dn yap επεζητηθην] -9n N2D?D > BA Ox 3 ArM τ. pov... . aned.| > Ar M rovl] >BA Ox 
gov. | ἀποθανειν Ox περι τ᾿ πραγ. tovt.| > Ox απεδ.] αποδ. Α Ἔκ. ἀπώλεσεν παντα ta ὑπάρχοντα αὐτου Ox 
+et perdidit substantiam suam α β x, παλιν ιδου] κ᾿ dou BA Ox iterum & maa, ιδ.}] > ArM daz. | 
sepelire coepit & vexp.| +-ego autem intentus in mandatis Dei non timebam quid loqueretur homo Sfec. 30 
9. aur. τ. νυκτὶ ehovo.| ev αὐτ. τ. νυκτὶ ἀνελυσα (ανελυσ. sup ras B >) θαψας BA S$ iterum lavi ea hora postquam 
sepelivi a8 illum sepeliviy sepelivid non ΠΝ "apne ΜΞ. edove.] xm yo Sav Nb Ar Πρ Ἠῶ M 
w2°,.. αὐλ. μι] > BAS Ar plen, et aliter M avr. | domum & exoys. | + peprappevos BA S τ. τοιχ. τῆς 
avn. | parietem & sonia "oD ΠΝ by Ar ‘pr byx M avans | + pov BA avaxekah upper. | ακαλυπτ. BA 
δια τ. καυμα] > BAS Ar M 10, στρουθια) W974 F ἐπάνω μ.) > BA εἰσιν} ἐστ. ΒΑ residebant & 
(f. Ar) κι 29) +r. οφθαλμων p. avewyor, BAS (ff. ΕἾ εκαθ.} > 9 εκαθ. τ΄ αφοδ. avr.| αφωδευσαν τ. 
στρουθια BAF εκαθ.] insiderunt y residerunt ὃ > ΒΑ θερμ.Ἴ ante as BA > Ar M ΚΒ > A 
ἐπηγαγ. | εγενηθη BAr M (cf. F) ev. | +-els τ. οφθαλμους (-οις Bett) un BS ArM (cf dF) eopevopny | -Onv 
BA +caecus#% 27. cotidie’ 27. “ΒΝῚ TAY ὃ Ar pr. pra Μ΄ τοὺς] > BA θεραπευθ.. . . ern τεσσερα] 
κ᾿ οὐκ ὠφελησαν pe BAS (of. F) “ἢ ayn on sds come ΜΟῚ ey ΠΌΝΟ. dr day xd) ΤῚΝ nxand M 
κ᾿ παντ. . . περι ep. | > BASF ot αδελφ.} +et amici mei 1 Ar M περι ep. | IY ΤΥΝ by M κι δ 
᾿Αχειαχαρος] Αχίαχαρος δὲ BA anu’ S Achicarus autem 30 apps ArM + °anp Mo yas cnn F ery δυο] 
> BASArM πρὸ τ. αὑτὸν βαδισαι] ews ov εἐπορευθην BASF priusquam iret > Ar M τ. Ἐλυμ.] τ. 
Ἑλλυμ. ΒΑ Limaidam i > ArM δοῦν. F 11. κι] > evr. χρον. exew.| > BAS pep word Ar 
mn F A. ἢ γυνὴ μ.] wm BA npOevero] Khas S  deserviebat a8 mercede serviebat y operabatur ὃ 
epyost.] > BAS ΝΙΝ Ar γυναικιοις] -εἰιοῖς Β fas Kad S mulierum ay muliebribus (= mulieribus) 
6+Janam faciens et telam ex mercedibus suis pascebat me a8 1. f. et conducens telas texendas et ex 
&. 8 oo xnvmin nvwid dr wid MF 12. aneot.... mavra κι] > Ar (of F)  ovnxd my nme) M 
mittebant et adducebant (duc. y) illam ad texendum et dabant ei mercedem suam af y quae accipiebat 
et texebat et cum detexuisset (detexisset?) remittebat domino rerum et ille mercedem dabat ei 8 αὐὑτων 

: κυριοις3"} > BAS e€erepe τ. στον] Consummavit texturam 3, εδωκ. αὐτ.} amedox. aut. kK. αὑτοι 
BAS navra] > BAS x.8° eSwxay αὐτῃ} προόσδοντες x. BA et insuper dederunt eiaByé 27. nn πὴ M 
ἐφ᾽ cova] > BAS pro detexto a8 telaticum y -fad manducandum αβὃ mux 5 Ar MF εξ avyov| 
> BAS ArM 13. κὸ . . κραζι] NMA ΡΝ NT pow mm Ar (+F GK M) x. ore| ore δε BA 
εἰσηλθ.] ηλθ. ΒΔ inean F ο εριῴφ.] > BASF κραζειν] κραναζ, A exad. αὖτ, κι εἰπα] etma (-πον A) αὐτὴ 
BASMF  vocavi ad me uxorem εἰ dixi ili nm daw Ar rouro] > BAS + qui balat & μήποτε... 
κλεψιμ.} 312 ΠῚ" xby qwpa “own M μήποτε] pn BA kuptors | mand Ar avrov | > BA εξουσ. 
ἐχομεν ἡμεις} θεμιτὸν εστιν BASH ουδεν] > BASF kAdeyrus.2°] supra mercedem 3» 14. ke hey. μ. 
avty | ἢ de εἶπεν BAS eet respondit mihi et dixit % (of. Ar) F dove... μισθῳ] JDY ΝΣ OID ΝΣ) [Ὁ md 


Io, Miiller finds in θερμόν of R8, which he regards as the original Greek, an improbable epithet for ἀφόδευμα and 
conjectures that ὙΠ (= dirt) has been mistranslated. dvewyérwy RY perf. act. in Zate passive sense. Dillon’s con- 
jecture (Contemp. Rev. 1898, p. 367) that Ἔλλυμ. (Cod. Vat., but elsewhere "EAvp.) is a misunderstood transliteration 
δ a Hebeew werd = ‘hiding-place’ derived from nby is favoured by Dr. Harris, Story of Ahikar, p. lii, n. 1, but see 

ntrod., p. 186. ; 

12. ἐφ᾽ éoria (Swete). Reusch conjectures ἐπὶ τοῦ ἐσθίειν (cf. δ) or ἐπὶ τῷ μισθῷ (telaticum y = mercedem pro tela 
Ξε ἵστιον ἢ v.11). a8 presuppose the existence of both these conjectures. Dr. Charles suggests that of an original 
εοτιάτοριὰι (=for a meal) the last five letters were lost before ἔριφον and the remaining six became ectiat. For ἱστός see 
Deissm. B.S., p. 135. 

14. The presence of ποῦ εἰσίν in R® shows that δικαιοσύναι here keeps its old sense. At times however (as here in 
RY) it appears in 5, e.g. xii. 9, beside ἐλεημ. as an early gloss or doubiet translation and should be omitted. 
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over and above the wages. And I did not believe her, and I bade her render it to the owners ; and 
I was abashed at her because of this. Then she answered and said unto me, And where are thine 
alms-deeds? Where is thy righteous course of life? Behold, this thy case is known. 


iii. Tobit’s Prefatory Prayer, iii. 1-6. 


21,2 And Iwas much grieved in my soul and groaned and wept. And I began to pray with groanings: O 
Lord, thou art righteous, and all thy works are righteous, and all thy ways are mercy and truth: thou 
3 judgest the world. And now, O Lord, remember thou me, and look upon me; and take not vengeance 
4 on me for my sins, both for mine ignorances and my fathers’. They sinned against thee and disobeyed 
thy commandments, and thou gavest us for spoil and captivity, and death, and for a proverb and 
5 a by-word and a reproach among all the nations among whom thou didst disperse us. And now 
thy many judgments are true in exacting from me the penalty of my sins, because we did not keep 
6 thy commandments and walked not truly before thee. And now deal with me according to thy 
pleasure, and command my spirit to be taken from me, that I may be released from off the earth 
and become earth: for it is more profitable for me to die than to live, because I have heard false 
reproaches, and there is much sorrow in me. Lord, command that I be released from this distress, 
let me go to the everlasting place, and turn not thy face, O Lord, away from me. For it is more 
profitable for me to die, than to see much distress in my life, and not to hear reproaches. 


B. SARAH’S PREVIOUS HISTORY, vv. 7-15. 
7 On this day it happened unto Sarah the daughter of Raguel who was in Ecbatana of Media, 


mndyap wT Ar > F δοσει] δωρον BAS 27. 5 3370 15 xo M αὐτῃ] κηροῦ Ar »Ὲ κ᾿ ἐλεγ. 
. ἀποδουν.] sed magis dicebam illi Furtivis est redde illum &@ > Ar ’n my ΡΟΝ M αποδουναι] -διδοναι 
ΒΑ = +avro BAS mpoonpv6.| -ηρυθ. BA whose S$  contendebam et erubescebam % ny Ny¥2 Ar 


sm opmpne wm M > F χαριν τουτ.}] > BASF xa by Ar M εἰτα] ἡ δὲ BAS mMnnax AN Moy Ar 
>F λεγει] εἰπεν κῦ ΒΑ κϑῶ >F >BAe κι wou... δικ. σου] ubi sunt iustitiae tuae a8 Cypr. 
Aug. (bis) ubi sunt eleemosynae tuae 8 ubi sunt el. tuae quas faciebas y —aluter F που eow??| κι BA 
We (N*) raur. μετα o. γνωστ. εστ.] ἰδου (Ν 5. 8) γν. παντα μ. σ. BAS ecce quae pateris omnibus nota sunt & (cf F) 
xdind Sine pop1 dr Μ 2γ. gna nya qb aby» xby M 


TIL, τ. «.1°] + ynw 33 Ar (of. F) Teper. yer. | λυπηθεις BA - κα 20 S οοηιίηβίαϊαβ 3: wn yo F 
τ ψυχ] > BAS ArM by F kx. orev, εκλ.} εκλ. BAS Ar F ingemui lacrymans @ “ay by ΤΡΟΠῊ Ar 
ηρξ. προσευχεσθαι] προσευξαμην BA SM 57. introivi (intravi y) in atrium meum (aulam meam δ) etaByd >F 
μετ. orev. | μετ᾽ οδυνης BAS +animae meae LAr » nnd M we qa F 2. δικ.] pr. λεγων BAS (Gf. Ar 
MF) Kupte] NI νηὸν Ar ὟΝ -ἘἼΘΘΦΟ aw MF παν. τ. epy.| > F δικαια] > BASF magna 
3 (of. Ar M) eA. κι ad.] misericordiae et verit. plenae % -συνὴ] -vae BAS - σοι A pr. k. κρισιν 
αληθινην x. δικαίαν BASE 27. et iudicium verum af y (ὃ = δ) τον] 27. εἰς BASH pr. "Δ bob F avova | 
nya 52 Ar pasa M | 4onywnn unis + ἢ pty ans) M 3. simil. sed plen. MF Kl, νος επιβλ. κι 
> Ar κι νυν o. Kup.| > BAS επιβλ.] - ἐπ᾿ ene BAS respice in me &% x.3°] > BAL we] > B 
εἐκδικησ. | εκδικ. Β 2 F ταις ap. | de pecc. & Κι. εν τ. ayy. p. | > Ar omiyn M εν] »ΒΑ ᾧ Ar 
de & npapr.| pra. B pro οδὰ ὅαβ pr.si quidy quiad ssan ᾿ΝΠΠΩΝῚ NI Ar (of ὃ Ε) evavr. | 
eer. BAL ArF 4. 5171], sed plen. (verba e Script.) M x. map.| παρ. yao BASL παρηκουσα N*| 
-σαν NC2BASaPy contempsimus ὃ (ci Ar) κι» BS apnay.| διαρπαγ. B post αἰχμ. Ar > M 
axp.| > M θαν.] > ArMF as??| > BA κ᾿ had. «.] > BAS Ar ονειδισμον) -μου BAS ante 
παρα BAr >F el?] > BA εθν.] +yoxn F np. Steckopmicas | εσκορπισμεθα BAS NIN xmbiny Ar 
5. simi. ΜΝ  plen. F νυν] + Domine 3» νηὸν Ar σου at xp.| a xp. o. BA pr. Jona Ar urapx. | 


ecw BA αληθ.} αι odo σοῦ 8 τὰν S pr. εἰ Κ3, ποιησ. . . ever. σι Δ ΠΣ wy Swan xd Ar 
ποι. εξ ἐμ.] εξ en. ποι. BA quae de me exigas & pou] -Ἐκ. τ᾿ πατερων (πρων ᾿ς 68) μου 8 ΒΑ SaBy (> δ) 
κ᾿ οὐκ] ov yao BAS non & αληθινως | ev -θειᾳ BAS 6. aliter et plen. F κ᾿ vy... ἐμοῦ] TIDND O13 
wy May ΝΜ Ar govl® | pr. como ἃ +7w0M > K.2°] > BAS emtraé.... yn] WT JDO "WEI bap 
Ar (fi ΜῈΞ  «ξμῇ» ΒΑΘ as... . ys] > BAS Ar M_ Ἢ 555 ἽΝ a oman ON EDNNY F 
κ᾿ γενωμαι yn | > & διο] Store BA αποθαν.] Jon F μαλλον] > B n°] > B ore ονειδ, usgue ad Ὁ. 
fin.) ny whp yous ΝΟΥ pox smo na ΜΗΞῚ ΠΌΘΟΣ Ar ny cnann yous xd M λυπ.] -eorw BA 


μετ᾽ ep. | ev en. BAS Κυρ.1} > BAS ἀπολυθω] -θηναι pe BA ano2°] > BA ravt.| > BAS απολ. 
με] non BAS et da mihi refrigerium 30 τοπ. τ. αἰων.] at, ror, BA κι] > BAS Kup.2°] > BA SL 
S029... overs. | > BAS Bderew | vivere et pati X 4. brev. F np. raur. | aut. nue BA SL συνεβ.] 
> Ar 3.| post Pay. BA m2 | >A του] > BA Ex8.| > F τ᾿ Μ.] pr. ΜΙΝ NMI Ar 


III. 7. Israél Lévi (Revue des Etudes juives, vol. xliv, April-June, 1902, pp. 289 ff.) points out the disproportion 
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8 that she also heard reproaches by one of her father’s maidservants; because that she had been given 
to seven husbands, and Asmodaeus the evil demon had slain them, before they had been with her as it 
is appointed for women. And the maidservant said unto her, It is thou that slayest thy husbands ; 
behold thou hast already been given to seven husbands, and thou hast not been named of one of 

g them. Wherefore dost thou scourge us on account of thy husbands because they have died? Go thy 

10 ways with them and let us see neither son nor daughter of thine for ever. In that day she was grieved 
in her soul and wept ; and she went up into her father’s upper room, and desired to hang herself; and 
again she considered and said, Vay, lest they reproach my father; and shall say unto him, Thou 
hadst one beloved daughter, and she hath hanged herself because of her calamities! and I shall bring 
down my father’s old age with sorrow to Hades. It is fitter for me not to hang myself, but to 

τα supplicate the Lord that I may die and no longer hear reproaches during my life. At the self-same 
time she stretched forth her hands towards the window and prayed, and said, Blessed art thou, 

12 O merciful God, and blessed is thy name for ever: and let all thy works bless thee for ever. And 

13 now unto thee my face and mine eyes I lift up: command that I be released from the earth, and 

14 that I no more hear reproaches. Thou knowest, Master, that Iam pure from all uncleanness with 

15 man, and that I never polluted my name, nor the name of my father either, in the land of my 


(f. Μὴ pr. δ F avr.| ταῦ BA ipsa & ακουσ. ovediop. | -δισθηναι BAS NN NTD'N nynw Ar 
ma oyydo) ΠΝ ΘΒ ΠΟ M yon F (sed v. F v. 8) ὑπὸ. .. εαὐτης] > Ar PAN minawo M mninay F 
samy νὸν ΠῚ > spd ean xd nd poe M ὑπο} ano AX gas τ) > BAS ro] > B 
eavr. | aur. BA 8. plen. F exded. | 6d. BA era | + NIN bs MND WINX nby by xb) Ar (f. M) 
Ασμοδεος] -δαυς Β -δαιος A woolsasnso/ S osmwvse ArF “ove M δαιμ. τ. πον.] πον. ὃ. ΒΑ "Ὁ sob 
ArM ἀπέκτεννεν) -κτεινεν BA πριν... avt.| ea hora qua ad illam introiebant ad concumbendum a8 
qua hora introibant ad illam yM antequam fierent cum illa in coniugio ὃ cad, . . . ταις] ὡς εν BAS 
sicut solitum est mulier a8 sicut traduntur mulieres 8 > y ΠΡῚΝ bs musa dr yayn bo pa M > F 
enev| -αν BS ywad.] >BAS +sua 3» Σὺ εἰ η] Ovcmes BAS MN nod M αποκτεννουσα | -πνιγουσα 
BASF suffocasaBy _ suffocasti ὃ τ. avop. o.] o. τ. avdp. BA Sou dy | ηδὴ BA 4 bmp dr ΣΝ 
amexde6, ἑπτὰ ardp.| extra ecxes BAS >M «3°... ὠνομασθης δὰ ΒΡ] «8°. . ὠνασθης ΒΑ ὦ et nullo 
eorum fruita es αβγ frimitaesd3 > ΜῈ jinn nbdpy nowt Ἴον Sey xb pmo ἽΠῚ dr 9. τι μας. 
avdp, o.] MIA yan wan by somes pom M (fF) περι τ. avdp.o.] > BA pr. aut & ott awed. . . . αὐτων] 
onnn (of ΕἾ ΠΩ pmaxd mm a Monn] εἰ BASF qui L ἀπεθανον} -ναν BA -ve Ba? ΟΠ F 
κι] >BAS ιδοιμεν} ww M υἱὸν δ] pr. cov BAS +o0vne* pr. ex te ante videamus & μηδὲ] η BAS 
10. ev τ. ἡμερ. εκειν. ravta axovoaca BA S (cf Ar (of. M) ΕἸ eadem hora a@ in illa hora y in illa die ὃ 
eum. | ΠῚΠ ΜΝ ev τ. Woy. | σφοδρα BAS Ar M nod sy F x. ἐκλαυσ.} > BAS nd ayn F k.2° avaBac. 
εν ηθελ.} wore BAS won Fk nOedX. . . . edoy.| 7 bps ὌΡΗ pyin) M nOcd. . . . κακων] mult. aliter 
et plen, M. hab. supplicationem mar. ehoy. Kk. dey. | emer BAS cogitavit % Μη . «- - κακων] Mea μεν εἰμι τ. 
πατρι pov eav ποιήσω τοῦτο ονειδος αὐτῳ εσται (εστιν A) BAS supplicationem et dissim. verba habet M πῶ ON 
mn aan F aura | » ἀπὸ τ. κακ. ἢ > cara£w | post αὐτου ΒΑ xnnxdy Ar τ. πατρος μι] αὐτου 
BAS ΝΕ λυπης | οδυν. ΒΑ +-animi 3» αδου δ 98 ΒΑ] αδους δ xpno. . . . fon p.]| > BAS 
MF +neque ego neque pater meus aBy pater meus ὃ χρήσ. μοι] pr. yD Ar αλλα] * 2 DIA Ar 
Kup. | xnbs Ar onas αποθ.] > Ar 1. >M ev aut. tT. καιρ.] κι BAS πὲ F diam. τ. xeep. | 
> BAS πόθ nada τ. θυριδα] ty -δὶι BAS = xnds ῚΡ Ar edenby| ante προς BAS ΝΣ Ar 
+ MN ID) Ar θεε ed. | κυριε o Geos μου BAS Domine Deus misericordiarum &% xm NinmM ods » Ar 
woe mn F coul?] +r. ayoy κι ἐντιμον BASH wnoby daa want ἽΦΙΡ Ar som nan Syn ww F 
«.3°] > BASH Ar εὐλογησατωσαν | -γησαισαν BA σου] J? Ar es τ᾿ at. | ῥοὸν spdydy δου Ar post 
stn Fo ἘΣ $5 onan yh F 12, >M νυν] - κυριε BAS Ar +iyndy mm F emt ae] εἰς 
σε post pov2? BAS mpoo.| > F τ. προσωπ. p. τ. οφθ. p.| “- BA povl?| +levo aBAr +verto γ 
aveBrewa| δεδωκα BAS dirigo aBy respiciunt ὃ pon Ar altter F 13. plen. et aliter MF εἰπον | 
hiso/ ΕΞ απολυθηναι] τλυσαι ΒΑ uteaalys ὦ net Ar. ΠΝ ΠῚ F amo τ. yrs | vaayd Ar ndwya jo F 
ακουειν  -σαι BA overdicpous | -μον ΒΑ 14. plen. F δεσποτα] Kup. BA Ar >F ακαθαρσιας | 
apapt. BA avdpos | pr. και B (sed non Bab A) 9 15. ovxe| ove BA μου τ. ov.| τ. ον. wou BA corpus 


between the cause— servant's gibes—and the result—desire for death ; the strangeness of 9> in the mouth of servants 
(but rightly used by parents, x. 11, RS, 12, RY), Sarah’s anxiety for her father’s sake; the figurative use elsewhere in 
Tobit of μαστιγόω (e.g. xi. 15, xili. 2, 5,9). He ingeniously conjectures that her mother (FSX) not a maid (TDN) taunted 
her, that πατρὸς αὐτῆς was a gloss inserted afterwards, and ἡμᾶς (v. 9) =the parents, Even if Levi were right, ἈΚ 
(a single maid) would be nearer to the intention of the author than ἘΝ. 

8. ἀπόκτενν. (+vi. 14f. 8, xiv. τι δ), Th. Gram., p. 225. ὠνάσθ. (RY), Th. Gram., p. 200. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 8. 15—4. 2 


captivity. Iam the only daughter of my father, and he hath no other child to be his heir, nor has 
he kinsman near him, nor has he relation, that I should keep myself for a wife unto him. Seven 
husbands of mine are dead already ; and why should it be mine to live on? And if it pleaseth thee 
not to slay me—O Lord, now hear my reproach. 


C. THE UNION OF SARAH’S AND TOBIT’S DESTINIES, vv. 16, 17. 


At the self-same time the prayer of both was heard before the glory of God. And Raphael 
was sent to heal them both: zz the case of Tobit to remove the white films from his eyes, that he 
might see the light of God with his eyes; and zz the case of Sarah the daughter of Raguel, to give 
her for a wife to Tobias the son of Tobit, and to unbind Asmodaeus the evil demon from her ; 
because it belonged to Tobias that he should inherit her rather than all those which wished to take 
her. At that time did Tobit return from the courtyard into his house, and Sarah the daughter of 
Raguel ‘herself also came down from the upper chamber. 


THE JOURNEY OF TOBIAS, iv-xiii. 
A. ITs CAUSE AND THE PREPARATIONS, iv. I-v. 17% 


. 


i. The Cause, vv. 1 2. 


In that day Tobit remembered the money which he had left in trust with Gabael in Rages of 
Media, and he said in his heart, Behold, I have asked for death. Why doI not call my son Tobias 
and shew unto him concerning this money before I die? 


meum aB >y κι] > BA ovde | --dehonestavi a8 πατρος p.] ‘MAN F ap. p. | wmby F 
rns | >A erepov | > BASArMF Tevoy | παιδιον ΒΑ filium vel filiam 3, 73 4r>M wo F wa | 0 
BAS quiz κληρονομησῃ | -σει BA avrov | mnIONN Ar M αδελφ.] > ArM αὐτῳϑ"] > BASLArM 
eyy. οὔτε συγγ.} vel proximus aut propinquus & ovre| ovd. BA ovyy. avr. υπαρχει] -χων aur. vos (ι sup 
ras ΑΔ BAS 2) ArM yard ja F αὐτωϑ᾽ vmapxer| post adeApos 3) alter F συντηρ. eu. | Custodiat 
me# Ar ὍΣ M pvnapx F ἐμαυτὴν nea ΒΑ] αὐτὴν ὸ' ΝΜ αὐτῷ γυναικα] aut. yu. SUP ras NI αὐτῷ 
γυναι sup ras A® (seg ras 2 litt.) > M alter F yr. | > Ar dy] 7) Ar-M ἐπτα] pr. viri & 
(plen. F) κα] > BA ἐστιν ert] > BAS adhuc® ἢ ΟΜ >F ᾧν} "π Ar ΤΠ M 
ΘΟ M >F σοι dox, | m BA Kup. | > BA Ar ante ἀποκτ. & νυν] ἐπιταξον BAL > LAr 
εισακουσ. ovetd. p. | ἐπιβλεψαι (pr. impera et δὴ ew ἐμε (ε. ε. > y Ar) κι ἐλεησαι με κ΄ μήκετι ἀκοῦσαι με ονειδ, ΒΑ 3a8B 
ySArM plen. F 16. Ἐν aur. τ᾿ xatp.] κι BAS syn nova dr myy aman F εισηκουσθη]} -cev ks A 
exauditae sunt & nby ArF nj>B ms A προσευχὴ Ν Ba] -xns B* A preces & τ. O08, τ. θεου] τ. ὃ. 
τ. μεγάλου Ῥαφαηλ BA [59 JodteS gr. summi® xr ΝΠΟΝῚ apps 47 ἭΣ3Π NDS (xDD wads AyD 
N29 + verba pauca M ef ΠῚ Μ δ wax F 17. ἀπεστ.] τοὺ Ar M my (pr. verba pauc.) F 
P.| ante x. BA (v. 16) 27. sondp Ar M + meiean by monn awn M TwBe6l° amor. τ. A. aro τ. oO, αὐτου] 
του T. λεπισαι (λιπεισαι A* vas λὶ A? SSaxaS 8) κ᾿ το Δ. BAS id est T. curare a maculis oculorum af sanare 
a mac. oc. y desquama maris (= desquamare) 8 yxy ‘Snip inxand M (cf F) wa... θεου] > BAS Ar 
MF et reddere ei (ei > y) aspectum luminisa By lumen coeli ὃ Zappa N* | -pay NL BA SB τῃ N* | τὴν 
xeaBA Sse Pay. | pr. του ἃ Ὁ BA avtnvy | > BAL Τωβειθ] 27. του ἃ λυσαι} δησ. BAS colligare 
aBy alligare ὃ myctyd ArM smvnandy sayy) F Aopodeor | -Savy Β -δαιον A 3» wofgasolcas & (cf. 38) 
wipws Ar F spws M day. τ. wov.] π. δὶ ΒΑ WS soy Ar M »Ε dors... aurqv®] > Ar M 
mown yawn ‘od "5 F ar avt.| > BAS ἐπιβ. kX. avrnv2°| destinata erat haereditas eius & mapa... 
avrnv3°] > BAS ev εκ. τ᾿ Karp. | mmiby mo wy ἼΣῚ Δ, M (cf. F) exe | avr. BAS ἐπεστρ. T. amo 
τ. αὐλης | emorpeas T. εἰσῆλθεν BAS san Ar M oan F κι aur. | > BAS post κατεβὴ & um. | --avrns 
BAS +nxbyb mew 49 dr (of MF) 


IV. 1. του] pr. περι BAS ἀργυριου] inter p2° ef. parva ras in Bra 9] o BA TaBanr | -ηλ BA Ὁ 
δας S$ bem dr Sw M αν Foe Payos] alco S wr aps 4r ΦΝΝῚ nM >F 
My bias | τείας Bab 2. 7. καρδ. avt.| εαὐτῳ Β ara A oa S ina F wou | > BAS ovxe | ovy BA 
pr. Sw0a 3 > ArM YK nob F TJ >A x.2°| wa avrg BAS υποδειξω] WINN) F 


αὐτῷ. .. 


12. ἀναβλ. causative as in Is. xl. 26 (= NW9). 

17. λῦσαι (RS) and δῆσαι (RY) were both technical terms in contemporary magic, Deissm. Z.A.Z. 306-10. It is note- 
worthy that in Dan. iv. 12 these two words both correspond to the Aramaic sw ; cf. 1 Enoch viii. 3. 

IV. 3. F’s immediately may be due to his intimate acquaintance with some recension based on an Aramaic text in 
which x4572 had been corrupted into ΠΤ ΠΣ, but this particle is very characteristic of F’s style (e.g. iv. 3 e¢ passin) 
and but little weight therefore can be attached to its appearance here. 
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ii, The ‘Teaching’ of Tobit, vv. 3-21. 


3 And he called Tobias his son and he came unto him and he said unto him, Bury me well, and 
honour thy mother ; and forsake her not all the days of her life, and do that which is pleasing before 
4 her, and grieve not her spirit in any matter. Remember her, child, that she hath experienced many 
5 dangers for thee in her womb ; and when she is dead, bury her by me in one grave. My child, be 
mindful of the Lord all thy days, and let not thy will be set to sin and to transgress his command- 
ments: do acts of righteousness all the days of thy life, and walk not in the ways of unrighteousness. 
6 <For if thou doest the truth, success shall be in thy works, and so 22} shall be unto all that do 
ἡ righteousness. Give alms of thy substance: turn not away thy face from any poor man, and the 
8 face of God shall not be turned away from thee. As thy substance is, give alms of it according to 
thine abundance: if thou have much, according to the abundance thereof, give alms ; if thou have 
9 little bestow it, and be not afraid to give alms according to that little: for thou layest up a good 
το treasure for thyself against the day of necessity: because alms delivereth from death, and suffereth 


τουτοῦ] > BAS +quam commendavi % wsapst ΝΡῸΡ md Ar (of MF) 3. 1] DF  exadeoer| 
καλεσας BAS T. τ. voy avr. | avrov BAS filium suum #F κι nO. mp. avr. | > BAXZSArMF x. | 
>BAS αὐτῳ] > BAS +Fili: et (et > y) ille respondit: Quid est pater et Thobis dixit (et dixi y) aB 
Gary. | pr. Παιδιον eav arofave BAaBySSArMF Karas | >BAS diligenter@ 9 F Tena | μὴ umepidns 
BAS (f ΕἸ kK. pn εγκ.] τιμα BAS avrns| cov BASF kK wo... πραγμ.} > ὦ ever. avt.| αὐτῇ 
BA illi. . . in conspectu eius # λυπησ.) ἼΘΙ Ar AION M τι mvev. αὐτ.} αὐτὴν BA Nap 0 dy 
Ar ΝΜ +aynnxs cnn bs M >F ev π᾿. mpay.| > BA Ar MF 4. avtnsi? 39] > ΒΑ αβγ 
δ Spec. wd, πολ. ~~ BA quanta pericula @ > Ar ΠΥῚΝ ΠῸΞ Μ 2». poy annoa ΠΙΠ ΟΠ aan F 
ewpax.| eop. B passa 513} ΠΡΌ ΠΝ Ar mby may M ev τ΄ Ko. aut.]| > Ar pr. nya ΜῈ κι] > BAS 


ev en ταφ.} pr. 1291 M 5. paene simil, M κα > BA π᾿ τ΄ nuep.| cum praeced. coniung. AV 
σου] > BA Tov Kup. | +7. θεου ἡμων BAS Ar Deum ἼΝΣ Μ bx mm F poe rae adixzas | plen. F 
«.2°| > B ἀμαρτειν καὶ > B -ravew x, Babmg A δικαιοσυνας] την BA αβ ὃ Cypr. Luc. 27. κὶ] ᾧ 
»γ ποιει] -εν AS > vy ras 06.| in viam aBy6 (in vias Spec. 24) FON TI ὮΝ Ar 6 >M 


ot ποιουντες] ποιουντος cov BA a By 8 Luc. Cypr. 3 αληθειαν -ἰαν BY XA pr. τὴν ΒΑ ex (in 8) veritate a B y 
Luc. Cypr. veritatem ὃ ευοδωθησ.} evodiae ἐσονται BAS erit respectus aBy Cypr. -tio Luc. bene tibi 


erit 8 mbyn F ev τ᾿ epyos avtov| ev τ. «. σὺ BAaByS +omnibus (+in (ex Cypr.) substantia e versu seg. 


ὃ Cypr.) δ᾽ operibus tuis Zc. operum tuorum Cysr. Ds San Ar Soyn ἸΝῚ 7207 ns F κι π᾿ τ. ποιουσιν 
δικ.} cum v. 19 coniung. ὃς (Swete) +f dr »Ὲ δικαιοσ.} pr. my BA >F 7-19, > δὲ 
[7 wsgue ad τοῦ B:—] ἡ. 517,11. M σοι] σου A κι μὴ PO. . .. ἐλεημοσυνην] > 71 106 SaByS Shee. 24 
ArM ol >A K2] >A οὐ μη. - - θεου] ΤΣ ΣΦ ADI xdooanbs Αγ ὧν tai) ody xb F προσ- 
on] f PRY ΜῈ πτωχ.] of dew ayo Μ ἘΙΡΒΝῚ ΕΟ. τοὺ θεου] > 9 8. οὐ, ΜΘ ἽΝ A 
NNPIS “Vay AMY WP ὈΠΊΠΙΡ oN Tay ΝΠΡῚΣ ἼΩΡΟΡ Wa NdoY NT 47 υπαρχ.] Jhgger Kul yd? οὐ S 
+ fili £ εξ αὐτων ehenp. | + av πολυ σοι ὑπαρχή Kata To πολυ εξ αὐτῶν ποιησον ἐλεημοσυνην 249 a By (> ὃ ef reli- 
qua verba hutus versus > 8) Cypr. Aug. (ff. F?) κατα τὸ ολιγ.} +- communica et a B y Cypr. Spec. 24 Aug. . 
mow | cum (quia @) facies (facis y Cypr.) aBy Cypr. (of. Spec. 24) φοβου wow] ov ποι sup ras Bab 

9. simil. οἱ plen. ME NM DY APN ay pat NNPIS Wayn oN pos mpm Ar yap] > a Byd Cypr. 
Caes. TO. ἐλεημοσυνη] την (ν ras A*)A* ΝΠ Ar apsM καὶ οὐκ. . . oxoros| mM ὙΠ pDynion bay 


5. Cf. Test. Job xlv, ‘Behold I die; only forget not the Lord.’ : 

6>-19, full of reminiscences of Ahikar (see Introd. pp. 191 f.), certainly stood in RS. Apart from the fact that their 
presence in & cannot be attributed to later insertion from RY or R°, a comparison of v. 5 with v. 19° shows that 
some ethical instruction of the type found in # and RY intervened in RS between these two verses. The omission 
therefore is simply confined to δὲ and is explicable on the supposition either of the loss of a page in a MS. or that 
the eye and mind ofa scribe passed from the objective fact expressed in ποιοῦσιν δικ. v. 6 to the cause and subjective 
motive for such action stated in δώσει... Bovd. dyad. The gap has been filled in above from RY except in a few 
cases (v. 27fra) in which that recension has evidently and seriously departed from the more ancient RS. 

7. The words and when ... grudging seem to be an interpolation in RY from v.16. The combination of 71, 106, 
aB, Spec. 24, 3, Av, M is emphatically against their originality in RS. 

8. The parallelism demands the text of R® preserved in 1 and the Patristic quots. :----ὡς σοὶ ὑπ. παιδίον οὕτως ποίει ἐὰν 
πλῆθός σοι ὑπάρχῃ κατὰ τὸ πλῆθος ποίησον ἐξ αὐτῶν ἐλεημ." ἐὰν ὀλίγ. σοι ὑπάρχῃ, κατὰ τὸ ὀλίγ. peradds (Communico = μετα- 
δίδωμι in Wisd. vii. 13, cf. Test. Issachar vii. 5 ; Test. of Zeb. vi. 4. 7). 

9. Possibly γάρ should be omitted and the verse construed closely (cf. &. Cyr. Caes.) with the preceding :---μὴ 
φοβοῦ" ὅτι ἐν τῷ ποιεῖν σε ἐλεημ. θέμα dyad. Ono. Ar’s PND should be read ether PMD = ὑποθήκη (Neaub.) or 
PNAN = ἀποθήκη (N6ld.). 

Io. εὐ ων ΧΙ. 4 (generalized in Sir. xxix. 12) with its counterpart in Syriac Ahikar (R. Harris, Story of Ahitar, 
pp. xlvii f.). 
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τι not to come into darkness. Alms is a good offering in the sight of the Most High for all that give 
12 it. Beware, my child, of all whoredom, and take first a wife of the seed of thy fathers, take not 
a strange wife, which is not of thy father’s tribe; for we are the sons of the prophets. Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, our fathers of old time, remember, my child, that they all took wives of 
13 their kinsmen, and were blessed in their children, and their seed shall inherit the land. And now, 
my child, love thy brethren, and scorn not in thy heart thy brethren and the sons and the daughters 
of thy people so as not to take one of them; for in scornfulness is destruction and much trouble, 
14 and in idleness is decay and great want, for idleness is the mother of famine. Let not the wages of 
any man, which shall work for thee, tarry with thee, but render it unto him out of hand : and if thou 
serve God, recompense shall be made unto thee. Take heed to thyself, my child, in all thy works, 
15 and be discreet in all thy behaviour. And what thou thyself hatest, do to no man. Drink not wine 
16 unto drunkenness, and let not drunkenness go with thee on thy way. Give of thy bread to the 
hungry, and of thy garments to them that are naked: of all thine abundance give alms; and let not 
17 thine eye be grudging when thou givest alms. Pour out thy bread and thy wine on the tomb of the 


sy ΞΠΣΣ obs 3p Monom by amy ΠΡΥΘῚ meya nim F ὀ ὠεασει] -εἰς A 11. Corrupt. et ὁ Script. 
multa addita Ar (+0 ΜῈ pown jo wy Don Mowmyd san qa ΦΥΊΡΠ ed ondwn vain ada mann 
mts F yap] > A dopor] fussas % πασι B] -ow A 12. προσεχ.] +pxon nyy S90 Ar don 
ΠΝ M yor. πρωτον λαβε] accipe primum uxorem 6 ux. primo acc. y ux. proximam acc. af ux. acc. 
Cypr. Ἵν" xnnw 7b api Ar (of ΜῈ "δὰ many ΠΕ ave ΠΡῚ ΕΞ. μη] 27. κι ADF εσμεν] +qui 
in veritate prophetaverunt priores a8 et secundum veritatem ambulamus ὃ > F Noe] + prophetavit prior 
a8 +propheta fuit prior y quia prophetavit primus > Μ 27. "Μ)ῚΡ wart dws Ar (fF) Αβρ.] pr. 
και 3, Ar F 1σ.] 27. και ADL Ιακ.] pr. καὶ ALArMF αντοι] ovr. AL των αδελῴ.} genere patrum af 
semine fratrum y sem. patrum 6 omnavnn M εὐλογηθ.] qudoyod. Α pr. 23 293 JAMnAdD rw Nd M 
σπερμ. avr.| semen filiorum % anrya dr > M κληρονομ.} WON Ar > M 13-16. stmeleter (Ὁ) sed 
ord. confus. ArM νυν] τὰ αβγ (nunc &) Arm propter quod et tu Spec. 13 ef 34 τοὺς αδελῴ. σου] 25 yd 
F ἀπο τ. αδελφ. x, τ. υἱῶν x. Ovyar.| filiabus filiorum afy filiis et filiabus 8S Ar filiabus filiarum Sec. 13 
ef 34 JOY 3) ΠΝ F του Aa, σου] > Ar AaBew σεαυτῳ εξ αὐτῶν yor. | ut non accipias unam ex illis aB y 
accipe unam ex illis ὃ (cf Spec. 13 ef 34) > Ar ev τ᾿ υπερηφ. . . . vod. | ON δ NTI Ar 1995 95 
pM aw F κι εν τῇ... peyahy | > dAr ™ axpeor. | Jhcrsnmas 3 monF nyap... λιμοῦ] »αβγ 
iugalitas est mater inopiae ὃ luxuria mater est famis Amér. multo plura sed confusa et corrupta exhibet Spec. 
> Ar ἀπωλια B| -ea Bab A 14. ‘ln nonnullis diversus fuisse videtur textus Sin. ab’ Vat. (vide aB yd 
Ambr Spec.) apud Reusch sim. M aka... παραυτικα] > Ar wy ooNDN AWN on jo M (4 F) eav 

. σοι] own Ῥ nde» sndvyan M = aliter F eav2? | 27. κι A πρόσεχε... cov2°| > M εν Tag. avaotp. 
σ.} in omnibus sermonibus tuis a8 (> y) in univers. serm. tuis Sec. gt in omn. cogitationibus tuis ὃ 
porta F 15. καὶ o μισ. μηδενι ποι. ὁ pues ἀλλῳ ov ποιήσεις Clem. Strom. o po. αλλῳ μη ποι. Chrys. 
o ov μισ. αλλῳ μη ποι. Did. de Trin. et quod cderis alio (alii y)ne feceris aBy cf Const. Apost. 3. 15. 7. 2 
Aug. Serm. Bened. Reg. Ether. c. Elep. Ζαρα. de v. Chr. Greg. Mor. Paulin, Ip. Valer. Cemel. hom. (apud 
Reusch) svayn xd ΠΟ 35 wan (gost Ὁ. 13) Aro and meyn yd quad ‘en awe (post v. 13) M 
son ΝΟῚ apn xd Fo owov.. . οδῳ 0.] > Ar pw 52 7b ma ΝΟῚ ΣΦΙ Joxy ΠΝ yr Mas ped. ] in 
ebrietate © μεθη] owos 44. 106 nequitia (fr. ullaaB)aBy Iw F τη οὗ. | omni vita y (8 hace tantum 
habet: ab ebrietate abstine) omni via a B 16, διδου] badd. A πεινωντι)] -ωσι 58, 74, 76, 249 a β ὃ (-ντι 
y Spee. 24) Ambr. de Tob. ros γυμν.] τοις sup ras B®b nudos lege a8 nudum veste y da nudis 8 lege 
nudis Spec. 24 av... ἐλεημ.] > ArM περισσευσῃ]} -εὐη A (PIV boa F) pn... ofOad.] JYYI AYP ΝΟῚ 
ArM yaad yp ΝΟΥ F oe] >A 17. exxeov] funde αβ frange (-+funde) y Aug. Serm. distribue ὃ 
effunde Auct. imperf. in Mth. hom.26 Wwe Ar pay M  constitue Θ᾽ nbw F τ. apt.| pr. vinum tuum et 


11. δῶρον = offering (cf. 55), Lev. i. 2, Mark vii. 11. F’s paraphrase is good. 

12. See Test. Job xlv, Jub. iv. 33. See Introd., pp. 183 f., 186, and espec. 196. 

13. Restore RS from 30. :-- τοῦ μὴ λαβεῖν μίαν ἐξ αὐτῶν. On axpedrns (RY) see Th. Gram, p. 82. 

16. Restore in RS τοὺς γυμνούς and Jr περίβαλε (Is. lviii. 7) on basis of 3... 

17. The impossibility of Z¢¢era/ly ‘pouring out bread’ (RY) and the alleged paganism of the funeral rite here 
inculcated have led to numerous emendations and suggestions as to how a hypothetical Hebrew or Aramaic original 


could have been misread. Graetz (cf. 6) suggested D‘PISN 203 sorb bw ; Hilgenfeld conjectured ΡΝ Π 25 


misread as ὙΠ sap; Hitzig POM misread son; others YAY misread JBW. The difficulty, even if RY were the 
true text, is not sufficiently great to warrant these hypotheses. But the zeugma in R* (recovered from % Ar M) is 
quite defensible and its claim to be the original text is now beyond controversy through the discovery of the Syriac 
and Arabic texts of Ahikar (see Introd. p. 192, footnote 2, and Cambr. Ahikar, pp. xlvii f.). It is, however, quite 
conceivable that $’s constitue may be a mistranslation of an Aramaic imper. 7D. For the custom of offering such 
sacrifices see Introd. p. 198. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 4. 18—5. 3 


18 just, and give not to sinners. Ask counsel of every man that is wise, and despise not any counsel 

rg that is profitable. And bless the Lord thy God at all times, and ask of him that thy ways may be 
made straight, and that all thy paths and counsels may prosper: for every nation hath not >good 
counsel; <but> the Lord will give to them <all good things> ; and whom he will the Lord 
humbleth unto the nethermost Hades. And now, child, remember these commandments, and let them 

20 not be blotted out of thy heart. And now, child, I shew thee that I left ten talents of silver in 

21 trust with Gabael the brother of Gabri at Rages of Media. And fear not, my child, because we 
have become poor: thou hast much wealth, if thou fear God and avoid every kind of sin and do 
the things which are good in the sight of the Lord thy God. 


iii. The Preparations, v. 1-17. 


xt Then answered Tobias and said unto Tobit his father, All things, whatsoever thou hast com- 
2 manded me, I will do, father. But how shall I be able to fetch it from him, seeing he knoweth 
me not nor do I know him? What token shall I give him that he may recognize me and trust me 
3 and give me the money? And the roads to Media I know not to journey there. Then answered 
Tobit and said unto Tobias his son, His note of hand he gave me and a note of hand I gave him and 
I parted it in two and we took to each of us ὦ part, and I put it with the money, and now lo, it is 
twenty years since I left this money in trust. And now, child, seek thee a trusty man which shall 


a8 -+funde vin. t. y dug. Serm. +vin. t. 8 vin. t. Auch pr. a -ἘἼ ΠῚ Ar +79" M ἐπ. τ. tap. | 


super sepulcra aBy% cum iustis ὃ duc. | +ody> F καὶ pn... ἀμαρτ. > ΑΥ̓Μ miwpy nyy inn by 
‘ymb F dys] fillud@ 18. pry 55a way ΝΞΟ yoen Ar (A plen.M) ηχτησ!] man Se ἘΞ καταφρονησῃς] 
μεταῴρον. A emt. . . xpyo.| quoniam omne consilium utile est & τοῦ. plen. εἰ multa ὁ Scripi. 


addi. F kal? . , xa2°] > Ar M καὶ] > & Kup. τ. 6.| Deo & qed F παρ᾽ avr. | “τὸν Ar 
omos ... εὐοδωθωσιν} ἽΠΙΠ ἪΝ Ww Nim Ar (AM) — iors. — ayaa] ΝΠῸΝ pads ay ἼΡΟ weed md ove Ar 
(25) n’an pa sds ayy ow os Pape Ms cay εθν.] caeterae nationes aBy omnes gentesS βουλην] 
+bonam (-um δ) α β.γ ὃ αλλ᾽ αὐτὸς... αγαθα] >a8y Dominus dat nobis omnibus ὃ 19> usque ad 13: 
68 N:— δωσει Κυριος] adda αὐτὸς ὁ Kup. διδωσιν BA $ (Ar M v. supra) βουλ. ay.| παντα τ. ayaba BAS (v. Ar 
M supra) ovav|ocayB ον εαν A quemergoaBy quemcunque ὃ Kup.] > BAS ipseaB Deus y 
(Dom. 8) > Ar M tarewot| pr. allevat et quem voluerit ipse aBy pr. exaltat et queme. νὰ] ὃ gr. bay on 
‘ast Ar (7 MF) εως a8. κατ.] καθως βουλονται (-εται AS) BAS usque ad inferos y (deorsum a @ sub terram 
d)aByS >ArM καὶ νυν... σου] > S$ yy pod xd par ww ON Ww a Ar (of M) τ΄ ἐντόλας 
ravt.| τ. -λων pou BAH -ΕἼΦΒ) boy eee prim M 20. mad.] > BAS υποδεικνυω] επιδεικ. B οτι] τα 
BAS >ArM apyup.| pr. τοῦ ΒΑ pr. poy Ar (σῇ M) παρεθ.] pr.a BAS ArM Ταβαηλῳ] Tap. A 
Gabelo & δ ας 9 bys Ar ὈΦΣ Μ byooy F Taper] -pea B -a A Gabahela8 Gabrin ὃ Gabeli 
y >8Ar camp mne M Sena F Apyots| Payos BAL πὶ» S weompa 4r ΦΝΔῚ ΠΣ Μ 


Ἔ BY myt xd ὈΠΝ Ar M >F 21. καὶ μη. ee entox. | > ArM kat | >S mats. | -Stov 
absciss. est ta A αγαθ.1"] > BA θεον] xv. A φυγῃς} ἀαποστ. BA recesseris % Jona awn Ar Towne. 
... 6 σου] Moy JAN aysyay Ar ἘΜ τ. ayaé.| τ. ἀαρεστον BAS bene ὦ wn F ενωπ. . . . σου] 


»3ϑψ K. τ. θεου δου] αὐτου BASF ΕΣ sonn xb F 


V. I. rove] - BAMF 20 3 > Ar T. τ᾿ war, aut.| avre BAS mans ΑΜ >F ποι. Tar. | 
wat. ποι. ante mavra BAS ΩΝ Ar 2. mos δε] αλλα π. BAS Ar Quomodo autem 3) 27. ὦ 3 ΝΣ Any 
nyy M αὐτο] ro ἀργυριον BAS Ar MF hanc pecuniam aBy_ pec. ὃ παρ᾽ avt.| > BA bya ΤῸ Ar M 
wnt jd F autos... eyo| > BAS τι on. ...exe| > BASF pr. vel & do] “ain M Ke. ἐπιγνῷ 
pe | > ArM kK. πιστευ. μι] >M το] hanc & τ. εἰς M. | regionis illius 30 τ. mop. | > say (ante 
εἰς M.) Ar Ἐπ why M exer | > LArM 3. ToTe . .- eurrep | >F TOTe . . . TOUTO eyo | K. εδωκ. 
αὐτῷ To χειρογρ. BA S τ. VLD avr. | δ Ὁ > pros Ar M 4% soxn ws M >F xetpoyp. εδωκα αὐτῷ 

«μέτα τ. ἀργυρ.] et meum similiter accepit et divisit in duas partes unum accepi ego et alium posui cum ipsa 
pecuniaaBy et cyrographum meum accepit in quo posui pecuniam apud illum et alterum habeo δ 270 Π 
mya (‘21> Μὴ mymipa xaps mw nos (sm dap Μὴ md mam ΡΟΣ Ar M [ΠῸ ὙἹ ans nn ΤῸ 
Roan ἼΡ ny ans arb mn sb Fok νυν. ο΄. τοῦτο eyo] ‘Y/Y PT NOY TY ΝῚΠΠ NDY [0] 4r orn 
mv onwy M » Ὲ νυν mad. | εἰπε BAS 33 ΠῚ F πιστον] > BASF πορευσ, μ. σου] συμπ. σοι 


19. Trans. presupposes Reusch’s restoration of 5. κατωτάτω (RS), Th. Gram., p. 183. 


V. 3. RY, in abridging, has altered the story considerably, and Av and M substitute dag for ond, possibly through 
a confused recollection of a debased form of the Heb. original, e.g. Perles proposed either DN (= ἡ. writing Isa. viii. 1, 
and a dag, 2 Ki. v. 23), or the Talmudic 8PD™. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 5. 3-10 


go with thee, and we will give him wages, until thou return: and fetch thou this money from him. 

4 And Tobias went out to seek a man who would go with him into Media and knew the way well; 

(5) and he went out and found Raphael, the angel, standing before him. And he knew not that he was 

5 an angel of God, and said unto him, Whence art thou, young man? And he said unto him, Of the 

children of Israel thy brethren; and Iam come hither to work. And he said unto him, Knowest 

6 thou the way to go to Media? And he said unto him, Yea, I have often been there, and I know it 

well and I know all the ways ; many times did I go unto Media and lodged with Gabael our kinsman, 

who dwelleth in Rages of Media; and it is two regular days’ journey from Ecbatana to Rages; 

7 for it lieth in the hill country, but Ecbatana in the middle of the plain. And he said unto him, Wait 

for me, young man, until I go in and shew my father; for I need that thou go with me and I will 

8, 9 give thee thy hire. And he said unto him, Behold, I will wait, only tarry not. And Tobias went 

in and shewed Tobit his father and said unto him, Behold, I have found a man of our brethren 

the children of Israel. And he said unto him, Call me the man, that I may know what is his family 
and of what tribe he is, and whether he be a trusty man to go with thee, child. 

10(9) And Tobias went forth, and called him and said unto him, Young man, my father calleth thee. 

And he came in to him, and Tobit saluted him first. And he said unto him, Much cheer to thee! 

And Tobit answered and said unto him, What cheer have I any more, who am a man impotent in 


BA eat tecum 3» δωσομεν] -vo BAS ews or. ελθ, K. λαβε] eas ζω xd. BAS ArM (δὲ θα M) εἰ 
dum adhuc vivo recipe αβγ vade fili dum vivo accipe ὃ ὈΡΘΌΣ 112 npd ΟΠ osnys iawn ‘dw F παρ᾽ 
avr. | πορευθεις BA Z by (ante eos) ArM »>F τουτο] > BALSArMF -« Ὁ" by “ὌΝ 4. εξηλθ. 
é.| κ᾿ ἐπορευθη BA et exiit £ +pwd F Τωβιας] »ΒΑῶ os πορ. ..- εξηλθ.] > BAS ΠῺΣ Ja 47γ7.Μ 
mop. per. avt.| eum duceret & Μηδ.] 27. regionem & > F os] pret & o8.] +-regionis illius i > F 
x. εξηλθ.] > DF κι evpev... ἐστιν] "Ὁ ἸΠῚΝ ΠῚ pws Toy) DIN ma AD “A ἼΝΡΟΙ ΕΞ Ρ] pr. τὸν A 23, 64, 
243, 248 τ. ἀγγελον] os ἣν -λος BAS +7 M ἐστηκ.] > BAS απεν. avt.| > BAL S Ar eyva'| ῃδει 
BA ἘΌΜ στι... ἐστιν] >BAS +(msaysyM δ. κι em. αὐτ.} ΠΟ» Ar “Ὁ bx ἼΝΡΩΠ ΘΝ M 
Ποθεν . . . εἰπεν avt.8°| > BASF γε. Ὁ. 5 ef 68 aliter F veav.| > Ar kK. eur. avre2?| MINN Ar 
sen may jy M τ. αδελφ.] 27. In Ar [9298 byw san] Mk. ἐληλ.} veni Ὁ > Ar M ὡδε epyar. | 
> ArM eur. avr.38°| + Thobias ὦ Av M ἐπιστ. τ. 08. mop. | εἰ Suvapa mop. pera cov ΒΑ ΄ nosti viam quae 
ducit Z py ΠΕΡ yonn ons M εἰς Μηδ.] εν Ῥαγοις τ. Μηδ, BAS in regionem Mediam & -Ἐκ. et ἐμπειρος 
εἰ τ. τόπων BAS 6. αὐτῳ] +0 ayy. BAS Ar M Nat... exer] mopevoopa μετα σ. BAS multa ego 
(cog- y) novia8y multa sunt quae scio ὃ > Ar eum. κι ἐπιστ. Tas 08. πασ.Ἶ τῆς 0d. eur. ΒΑ teneo vias 
omn.afSy vias omnes novid ΠΝ Ny Ar M (+55 M) πλεονακ.. .. Μηδ.] > BAS ArM  aliquoties 
ivi in illam reg. & nrg. | ηυλισθην post nuov BA ΝΕ NINT “IDI Ar M TaB. τῳ ad. | Γαβαηλ tov ad. 
BAS ΩΝ F τ. OlKOUITL . . - πεδιῳ] > BASF ev Ex. τ. M. | in Rages civitate Medorum aB yd 
ΓΝ Ar “pA ΠΣ] wna M κ᾿ ἀπέχει. «. τ᾿ medi | et est iter bidui ex Bathanis usque Rages civitatem 
Phagur quae posita est in monte et est Bathanu in medio campo a8 et est Ὁ. iter a Batanis usq. ad R., quae 
pos. est in m. et haec inm.c. y_ et continet Ecbathnis dierum duo stadiorum R. pos. est in montem Ecbathana 
ἴῃ τῇ. ο. δ NW DUNN SN MI XM wea sp Ar of M (wv. Mewd.) ets Tappas . . . ExBa- 
tava | > nt vid (hab. Nl mg) a. x1] > Ar avr. | Τωβιας BAL S ArM μενον με] vropetvov pe ΒΑ. 
sustine % an M νεαν.] > BALLS any dr Jpn ΡΟ M yyy "τὸ F pexp. or. ered. | x. BAS 
Ar υποδειξω] epo BAS hocipsum... nunciem% +7277 nx M μου] > BAr xperav .. . μισθ. 
σῇ > BASF ππηδ ἜΝ te?) ya 4rM 8. eur. | + Raph. ang. & wou... προσκ. | mopevov BA % 
+te Z 27. 5 700 > M snsxn bx F δου] > Ar pov. μη χρ.] TYNT I Ar μονον] κι BA M 
> SF opr. Ss awn Ἣν M 9. TwBems . . . «.2°| > BAS Ar avrg | τῳ πατρι BAS Ar F ou | 
> ArMF ανθρ.)] > BAyS +20M cnx ina F evpov| -nea BAS > y τ. a8. nu. | > BASF 
ex (de 6) frat. nostr.aBd > y το ut. Ἰσρ.] os συνπορευσεται (-μπ. Bb A) μοι ΒΑ αβ ὃ (> y)SArM Api 
Nw ΡΣ F «8° | og BAS >F avr. | >BALZS +708 ArM ΝΕ καλεσ. | φωνησον 
ΒΑ roga% pr. ὃ Ar μοι] προς μι BA > ArF τ. ανθρ.] avrov BA 3 Ar MF oreas| wa BAS 
mu. νος κι] >BAXSArM «| > BAS φυλης} pO ΜῈ corw2?| > BS (hab. A 23, 64, 243, 248, 
249) wa Top. μ. σου] tov πορευθηναι μ. σ. BAS Ar MF cui tu committaris 3» nad.| > BALS ArF 
εξηλθ. Τωβ. x. | > BASF κι εἶπ. ..- σε] > BAS ArMF Neav. | +intra & πατὴρ] +meus & 
10. προς aur. | “δ ὈΝΒῚ Ar M exaip. . . . πρωτ.] nowacavto αλληλους BASF > Ar M kK. eum, aut, Xap. 
- +. γινώσκω) > BASF am.| pr. ille & avt.| > & Ar Xap... . γενοιτο] gaudium tibi semper sit 
(frater a8) a8y pax superted + omban wx M τι .. . xatpew| ut quid mihi gaudiumaBy quis dixit 


6. The tradition of R® seems to have been handed down in slight confusion, but the mistakes are easily rectified. 
In & Ῥάγοις should be read with 33) for ’ExBardvos. Reusch emends καὶ Ῥάγαι for εἰς Τάρρας but εἰς Ῥάγας is simpler, 
and it is possibly an explanatory gloss. In ὃ Ecbatana has been dittographed, stadéorum written for statutorum ; in 
a B guae before Zosita is possibly a remnant of Rages guae, 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 5, 1ro-15 


the eyes, and I behold not the light of heaven, but lie in darkness like the dead which no more see 
the light ; while I live I am among the dead ; the voice of men I hear, and themselves I behold not. 
And he said unto him, Be of good cheer! it is nigh with God to heal thee; be of good cheer! And 
Tobit said unto him, My son Tobias wisheth to go unto Media; canst thou go with him and direct 
him? And I will give thee thy hire, brother. And he said unto him, I shall be able to go with 
him, and I know all the ways, and often have I gone to Media and passed through all its plains 
τι (ro) and mountains, and all its ways I know. And he said unto him, Brother, of what family art thou, 
τ2 (11) and out of what tribe? Shew me, brother. And he said, What need hast thou of a tribe? Andhe 
13 (12) Said unto him, I would know truly of what zvide thou art, brother, and what thy name. And he said 
14 (13) unto him, I am Azarias, the son of Ananias the great, of thy kinsmen. And he said unto him,Welcome 
and safety, brother ; and be not bitter towards me, brother, because I wished to know the truth and 
thy family. And thou chancest to be a kinsman, and thou art of a noble and good lineage: I knew 
Ananias and Nathan, the two sons of Semelias the great, and they used to go with me to Jerusalem 
and worship with me there and they went not astray. Thy brethren are good men; thou art of 
15 (14) a good stock, and I bid thee welcome. And he said unto him, I give thee a drachma a day as 


mihi pax 6 84 bob »ῸΝ and Ὅν ober maa dr M κ᾿ eyo... οφθαλ.} > Ar k.ov... ovp.] > M 
κειμαι} YY aw» M ot vexp. οἱ μηκ. Oc. τ. φ) > LAr M ζων eyo εν vexp.] mortuus inter vivos aBy > ὃ 
ArM ovyy ... Brexr.] > M avéparrar | ron Ar avrovs ἀξ] avros N°® ipsos 3) x 97 Ar av7@3°| 
+Raph. ang. % ‘pn dr when M — capot?] >8ArM εγγυς. . . wav. σε] DTN ἼΣΨ mNDNd Se be 
MS NPN I Ar (EN) DON TD BM ANN PHY 5 NSD NI Pry TNE ININ Tye DM bapo.2°] 
>aByArM ε. Μηδ.] in regionem Mediam %& κ᾿ ayay, avt.| > ArM x. δωσ.} dabo 32: jmn Ar 
aden. | > Ar e5°|.-+ Raph. ang. & sxdon M avre®?] > LM Δυνῆσ. . 2. μετ᾽ aur. | NI xidoo? 
sos amy dr Sow > M emot.| > Ar M x.| quoniam & Μηδ. 27. regionem 3» kK. πολλακ.. 
dud. παντα] > Ar M παντα, πασ.] > Ar τ. ορη] ΠῚ Ar odyain 55 M nao. τ. odovs| > M 
11. εἰπ.} + Tobis & Ar M avte| > & Ar M Abdeh.] > Ar M ποι. πατριας εἰ κ΄ εκ π. φ.;} εκ π. P. κι EK Tr 
πατριδὸς συ εἰ BASF Π 5 ΓΝῚ ΠΡ ow nN ΝΣ PND Ar MONI ANS DAY ΠΡ ΟῚ ANS Dp AND 
ἽΝ M αδελ.] > BALS Ar F 12. εἰπ.} tare BAS 4Thobish ‘an Ar Son M — Te xp. εχ. 
φυλ.;] Gudqy «x. πατριαν συ ζητεις ἡ μισθιον os συμπορευσεται peta του (τ sup ras Bab) wov o. BAS Salv. Ep. 9 % 
(of F) 72 ay AT gin ΝΣ dar Sr yews awa sox med ox Ar qosts qa ay Tow aw 7b em wpan ny 
ex. @ud.] scire genus meum vel tribum meam mercenarium desideras genus et tribum meam cur quaeris 
(desid. aut tribum et patriam meam γ) sed si valde exigis af y κι em. aut. Boul... . σου] > αβγ (had. δ) 
Salv. Ep. 9 avr. | - Τωβ. BASM γνων.} entry. BA pr. Ἵ Sy piyan xb Ar va κατ᾽ ad.] > BAS 
MF twos εἰ] τὸ γενος cov BASF ΝΠ Ar >M aden, | post βουλομαι BA ; τι] > BASF 
ony M σου] > BAF +n mayo M 13. κι ... at.] >aBy κι] os δὲ Bo 8 64, 71, 74; 
76, 243, 248, 249 αυτ7» ΒΑ «ΜΝ Ἐγω] > A +sum % Avanay] 27. nnawon For. pe- 
γαλου] pr. de domo Sellemmiae ὃ 27. mobwt sman 4r 27. nomby man ΜΟ 2». oy ja F τ. adh. o. | 
>F 14. avt.] + Thobis 3 Ὁ Ar M x. cot.| > BAS πικραν.] οργισ. BAS ArF irascaris & 
αδελ.] > BALZSF τ. αληθ. εβουλ. γνωναι κ. τ. πατριαν] e(ytnoa τ. φυλ. o. κι. τ. πατριαν σ. (σ. > Baa 23, 58; 
58, 64, 71, 74, 76, 106, 108) ἐπιγν. BAS vere (-um y) scire de genere tuo aBy _ scire veritatem generis tui ὃ 
Jnnavnn max 127 ΠΡ wpan M τ᾿ αληθ.} > Ar F x. a. τυγχ.] xm Ar M ony? any F wy | pov 
BAS ex fratr. meis i > ArM kK. εκ γεν. καὶ. κι ay.| εκ τ. καλ. κι α. γ. BAS Nay ΝΠ Ar εἰ συ 
> BALS eywookor| ἐπέγιν. yap eyo Β εγιγν. γι « A  Nosti aBy Uno vero foderas 8 nyt ans M 
Ναθαν) Ia. BA Athanian y Nathanian ὃ (Nathanaf) «Ἀν 3 onvF δυο] > BAyF vous] > 
Σεμελιου] Σεμεου B -eov A Semeiae a8 Sellemmiel 3(>) wsaaaeS mndwtdr moby M ρὸν F τ: 
μεγαλ.] novi magni viri ὃ (magni viriag) >y kK. a. συνεπ. p.] ὡς επορευομεθα κοινως BAX pr. et dixit ille 
angelus y κι προσεκυν.] τκυνειν BAS pr. ἘΝ» NINA ΟΣ I 4rM >F μετ᾽ en. exet | avaepovtes 
τ. πρωτότοκα κ. τ. δεκατας τ. γενηματων BA SF emdav.| ev ty πλανῃ BS τ᾿ πλανῃ 64, 248, 249 την πλανην A 
23, 58, 11, 14, 16, 236 ΕἸΜῚ NNT Ar ΕἸΡΠ WNT PANT ἼΞΣ ΤΌΝ nN Mone yo ΜΟῚ ὅλ 5 ΛΔ xd 
WO WR bann F οἱ ad, σου] τ. αδελφων nu. BAS hi omn. fratr. nostriaB >yd iene MF avOpor. 
ayad.| > BAySS optimi suntaB > ArM Seay a F aya.| cad. Β peyad. A 55, 58, 64, 71, 74, 76; 
236, 243, 248, 249 >M 27. oer yin F συ] αδελφε BAS > MF x. χαιρ. «6.| > BAS MF 
salvus eas et salvus venias a8 salvus sis y cum pace venias 6 - 15% fost 155 M k. eum, aut. | GAN 
(-Aa A) εἰπὸν po. BA AYN ON F Eyo .. - μισθ.] τινα σοι ἐσομαι μισθ. διδοναι BA διδωμι} dabo 3» τ. 
ἡμεῤαν Spax.| dp. της ἡμέρας (11 τῆς parvam ras prae sefert B) ΒΑ \seass [10] ὥ didragmam diurnam & 
nov do xpysin 4r ov daa mM dpe ypa ov boa For. δέοντα] bai Ar M > FF opowws] os κ- 


15. The periphrastic future ἔσομαι διδόναι is characteristic of RY’s strong vernacular style. 
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16 (15) wages, and those things that be necessary for thee, as unto my son; and go thou with my son, and 
I will add something to thy wages. And he said unto him, I will go with him, and fear thou not; 

17 (16) we shall go safe and return safe unto thee, because the way is secure. And he said unto him, 
Blessing befall thee, brother! And he called his son, and said unto him, Child, prepare what is 
needful for the journey and go forth with thy kinsman. And God which is in heaven preserve you 
there and restore you to me in safety and his angel accompany you with deliverance, child. 


B. THE DEPARTURE, v. 17>—-vi. τ΄. 


And he went forth to go upon his journey ; and he kissed his father and mother, and Tobit 

18 (17) said unto him, Farewell. And his mother wept, and said unto Tobit, Why is it that thou hast sent 
19 (18) away my child? Is he not the staff of our hand, and doth he not go in and out before us? Let 
20 (19) not money be added to money: but let it be a ransom for our child. As the Lord hath given 
21 (20) us to live, so doth it suffice us. And he said unto her, Trouble not ; our child shall go in peace, and 
in peace come unto us and thine eyes shall see 42m in the day when he shall come unto thee in peace. 

22 (21) Trouble not: fear not for them, sister; for a good angel shall go with him, and his journey shall be 

6 τ (22) prospered, and he shall return in peace. And she was silent from her weeping. 


BAS »»"»ΦΤἌ «mop... . μου] >BASAr - ΝΠ mya wan oby2 M wbn swe oy F 16. κ 1. 
+ TY odwa na’pn naw oxy M (f- F) επιπροσθ.] ert προσθ. ΒΔ adiiciam & τ. μισθῳ] emt τ᾿ μισθὸν 
BAS ad merc. tuam 3). +4 εαν υγιαινοντες (τε sup. ras. Ἀ. 8 Ὗ ἐπιστρεψητε ΒΑ +N F κ᾿ eum. . . « ἀασφαλ.} 


> BAS obwa am ΤΣ oy jay ΜΟῚ Sonn xd "ΒῚ soy 47 (of M) πϑῸΝ 15 pia bos Fo are] 
+Raph. ang. & ‘Son M x. μη] ne 3" προς σε] > M 17. εἰπ.1] > BA gr. Thobis iS > ArF 
aur.l°| > BAL Ar F Evdoya σοι γεν. εὐδοκησαν (pr. x. A) ovres BAS bene iter age frater et contingat tibi a8 
bene iter agere contingat tibi y > d8ArMF_ bene ambulatis D κι εκαλ.] > BAS +’ ArM T. UL. 
avt.] > BAS pr. Thobiam @ Ar F αὐτῳ | mpos Τωβιαν BA Tlad.| > BAL S ArM ετοιμ. τα] τοιμος 
ywou BAS praeparate LAr πρ. τ. οδ.] +. ευοδωθειητε BA > 3» ᾧ Ar snbyb F κι 45] -Εητοιμασεν o υι. 
avt. ta πρὸς τ. ον ΒΑ et praeparavit (-erunt ea quae in itinere haberent 6) se ad viam Thobias ( post σωτηριας) 
aByd(Gf. F) εξελθε] Πορευου pr. x, eum. αὐτῷ o mar. αὐτου ‘BA oat neyo a F αδελφου σου] ἀνθρωπ. BAS 
ἽΞ 1393p YAN Smnm F x. 0 θ. ο ev τ. oup.] o δε εν τ. ουρ. οἰκων (κατοικ- A 58, 243, 248, 249) 6. BAS Deus 
autem 4. in caelo est # swnwt xnbx dr sw by Moon “wa wen oown πον » F diac. vp. ex. | 
εὐοδωσει τ. οδον ὑμων BASF  perducat vos ibi cum pace @ Ar M κ. amok. up. mp. ἐμ. vy.| > BAS κ. oayy.... 
pera cor. | PINTS my paoy mondo ποῦ Ar MF συνοδ.} συνπορευθητω (συμ- BbA) BA comitetur@ μ. oar. | 
> BAS rad.}] > BALSArM εξηλθεν πορ. τ. οδον αὐτου] -θαν (-o» A 44, 58, 64, 71) αμῴοτεροι ἀαπελθειν BA SE 
exiit ut iret a@y egressi sunt ut proficiscerentur ὃ Ar M_«.9°] +0 κυων τ. παιδαρίου per avrov BASF εφὰλ. τ. 
mar. αὖτ. κι τ. μητ.] > BASF xk. em. aur.T.] > BASF  +pat. suus & mS mow Ar M Top.] >BASF 
+fliLF vy] > BASF +veniasth 18. κι εκλ.] eed. δὲ BA +Awa B mod wx dani M Tof.| patri eius % 
nbya by MF orn απεστειλ.] εξαπ. BA SF nbwnd snd xb Ar M μου] nuov BALS > ArMF οὐχ! 
avros] oxen BA aS S DMN Ar ραβδὲ. τ. χειρ. ἡμων] SI TWIT Ar (3d) NIT DPT 12 Mk. autos 


. exmopeverat| εν τ. εἰσ----εσθαι avrov x, ex—eobar BA S ever. np.| > F 19. Nunquam esset pecunia illa 
sed purgamento sit (filio meo y)aBy Joos udsy Jars fass Gardol II) ENO) W Jamas Jams ὦ 19, 20. 
ands ΟΟΣῚΒ napa Nba dr ἸΡΠῸΝ wen ὭΣ ἸΠῚΝ ada Ms plen. ef aliter F 20. > M ὡς N*| 
+yap 8C® BAS ux, nu. | +-vmapyee BA S$ sufficiebat nobis % 21. αὐτῃ] +T. BAL S ArM exe| 


Ἔ αδελφη BAS πορ.. -« ὑγιαιν.35] > BAS +4 21¢ ef 22% Ar plen. et aliter F προς ημ.)] > BAS Ar 
οψοντ.} + αὐτον BAL S Ar ev τ᾿ nm. ἡ αν ελθ. > BASF ans Ar >M mp. σε vy. μὴ doy. ex.| > BA 
ZSMF obwr Ar μη po8.] > BASF π᾿ αὐτων) > BASSF de illoaByArM aber. | supr. 
BA post exe > F 22. ayy. . . . 08. αὐτου] 1277 mon yoy raxdo nde» M (v. supra v. 21 Ar) συνε- 
λευσεται] συνπορευσεται ΒΒ συμπ. ΒΡ συνπορευεται A 23, 249 SUL evod.| bene disponet & 


VIL 1. eovy.| ἐπαύσατο BAS cessavit yoo dr F spin M κλαιουσα] ssanbp Ar F Ty mo25 M 


16>. Cf. guoniam in via recta est, Jub, xxvii. 17. = 

18. ἔκλαυσεν. Cf. flevit, Jub. xxvii. 13. ξ 

19. φθάσαι. lit. come, φθάνω having almost entirely lost its anticipatory force in the LXX (Th. Gram., p. 289); 
Miiller can only understand the phrase as a translation from a Semitic original. 

A ransom for: this translation can be justified by a comparison with Ignatius, EZ. to Ephes. viii. 1, while xviii. 1 

of the same epistle suggests the alternative ‘ offscouring for our child’. 

21f. RS more closely than RY resembles the words ‘et dixit Isaac ad Rebeccam, Soror, noli flere lacob filium meum, 
quoniam in pace ibit et in pace rediet . . . dirigentur omnes viae eius . . . quousque revertatur ad nos in pace et 
videbimus eum cum pace. Noli ergo timere de illo, soror mea’ in Jub. xxvii, 14-17. 
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C. THE EVENTS OF THE JOURNEY, vi. 2-ix. 6. 
i. Tobias’ Adventure with the Fish, vi. 2-9. 


: (vii t) And the young man went forth, and the angel with him, and the dog went forth with him and 
journeyed with them; and they journeyed both of them together. And once night came upon 

3 (2) them, and they lodged by the river Tigris, and the young man went down to wash his feet in the river 
Tigris. And a great fish leaped up out of the water, and would have swallowed the foot of the young 
4(3)man. And he cried out. And the angel said unto the young man, Grasp and take hold of the fish. 
5 3} And the young man caught hold of the fish, and hauled it up on to the land, And the angel said 
unto him, Open the fish, and take out its gall and the heart and liver and put them by thee, and cast 

‘6 (5) away the inwards; for its gall and heart and liver are for an useful medicament. And the young 
man opened the fish and collected the gall and the heart and the liver, and he roasted part of the 

7 (6) fish and did eat, and left part thereof salted. And they journeyed both of them together until they 
drew nigh to Media. And then the young man asked the angel and said unto him, Brother Azarias, 

8 (7) what is the medicament in the heart and the liver of the fish and in the gall? And he said unto him, 
As regards the heart and the liver of the fish, make thou a smoke before a man or a woman who hath 


2. «ef... αὐτων] > BASF nop (27. qdon M) Sep (419995 Μὴ wdn bye Ar Ms rad] + illorum 
L εξ. per’ αὐτου x.| > & ἐπορ. μετ᾽ αὐτων | secutus est eos & κι ἐπορ. au. | ov δε πορευομενοι τ. οδὸν BA 
$F >ArM 9 ayn ἫΝ (cum hac sententia) F k. eT, aur. νυξ μια] nAOov ἐσπερας BA S Ar M et com- 
prehendit illos proxima nox % Kk. ηυλισθ. ἐπ. του Tryp. mor. | em. τον Τίγριν ποταμὸν (προ ya ΕἾ «. ηυλιζοντο 
eee BAS Ar ΜῈ 3. κι Karey τ. παιδιον] τ. δὲ παιδαριον κατ. BAS et descendit Thobias %M 
Ὁ ὉΠ Ar pop. /3n {πὶ F περινιψ.} περικλυσ. BA 1513 sap F τ. ποδ.] > BAS ε. τ. Τιγριν 
ποτ.}] > BAS in flumine 3» sand (ante περινιψ.) Ar MF ἀναπηδησας | -επηδησεν (seg. ras. 2 circ. litt. in B) 
BA pao Ar MF opr. bw Ar M peyas] > BAS ArM ex τ᾿ vd.| azo τ. ποταμου x. BAS Ar F 
eBovd. . . . παιδ.] circumplexus est pedes eius pene puerum devoraverat (-ravit y)a@y ut puerum devoraret ὃ 
εβουλετο] -787 BA > Ar M καταπειν) -πιειν Bab A τ. 0d. του παιδ.] τ. παιδαριον BA SF wot sod 
ArM k. exp. δι] κι ἀπὸ τ. φοβου exp, δῷ > BAS et exclamavit puer a8yS + Domine, piscis 
invadit me (fA B) ὃ +50 Ar owt wen bx syd ΠῊΣ om paqedon am Ε 4. ko... am] ΣῈ 
kK. o| ode BAS ‘Mi Ar τ. παιδ. eur. | en. aura BA 3 Ar M kK. ἐγκρατ. yer. | > BAS mypawvn 0b} ArM 


bn ww F τ. mad, του ιχθ.] τον ιχθ. τ. mad. BAS +599 F avnveyx. | aveBad. BAS eduxith > M 
QUT. 2. γην] »Μ wn Ε 5. 0 ayy. | ‘a7 Ar +’pn F Avacy. | Avateue ΒᾺ oy ND Ὁ] 
ArM εξελε] λαβων BAS tolle 3» χολ. ... καρδ. ... qm. | καρδ. ... nv. ... xo. BASF mad Ar 
ΠΩ AS) abn M avrov | > BAF . k. ἀποθες aura μετα σαυτου] θες ασῴφαλως BASF >Ar Κι τ. €YK. 
εκβ.} ΒΑ ῷ 4γ7,͵ ΜῈ δε utilia 3» ε. φαρμ. χρησ. . . . avt.] > BAS 471.  necessaria haec ad medica- 
menta utilia & mead on oy 5 M 6. post v. 9 Ar avacx. τ. mad. . . . nmap.| εποιησεν τ. raid. 
ws em. αὐτῶ oayy, BASF so ana) xxd apn Ὁ j2 say Ar yin 15 wy M κ᾿ ὠπτ. Tov 6x8. x] τ. 
de txOuv omrycavres BAS et partem piscis assaverunt et a8 et partem pis. adsumptos y piscem vero assavit ὃ 
assavit carnes eius ὯΡΠ anne Ε΄. εφαγεν] -ον BAS tulerunt in viaa@_ sustulerunt in victu y man- 
ducaverunt ὃ secum tulerunt D κι αφηκεν εξ avr. ἡλισμ.] > BAS  caetera autem (> γὴ) salierunt a8 


reliquum autem eius in via reliquit 6 caetera salierunt quae sufficerunt eis quosque etc. B paw xin 
ΠΡῚΝ dr monanim M >F ἐπορ.] ὠδευον BAS ὙΠῸ ἫΨ bw Ar pr. yoy F αμφ.] > LAr MF 
Kou. | > BALS ArM EWS se. ἡγγισ. > ArM εἰς M. | ev ExBaravos BA S in regionem Mediorum & 
> Ar pipapryx F ἢ. A versu ἢ in codiwtbus 44, 106, 107 tncipit graec. textus R° > Ar rore | 
> BALS ἡρωτ. τ. mad. Tov ayy. k. etm. αὐτῳ] eum. τ. mad. (2 Μὴ τῷ ayy. BAS M τι τ᾿ φαρμ. εν] τι ἐστιν 
BASF quod remedium est 33 Awyn ΠΕ AD Μ τ. apd. . . . τ΄ nm. του ιχθ.. .. τ. on. | το παρ κ. ἢ 
καρδ, κι ἡ Xo. του ιχθ. BASF hoc fel cor et iecur piscis ἅ"ῷ rom ΣῚΠ ay M vv. 8, 9 pr. v. 6 Ar 
8 aliter F εἰπ.} pr. ang. & > Ar aut.| > 3. Ar ἡ καρδ.] τ. -ἰαν NC? 3D NIN Ar kT. ηπ.]} 
> ArM τ. ιχθ.} αὐτου ιχθ. αἴ > BALS 4r M καπν.] -σαι ἱξ ο΄ ταῦτα δε -σαι (τ. εδει -σαι A) post πονηρ. 


VI. 2. Even 4v and M employ the Greek word ZZerzs to denote the river known in O.T. as Span and in most 
North Semitic lands as nop (so Syriac) or ΠΟΣῚ (Jewish Aramaic and Mandaic). 

3. Ar would directly support the originality of R® if his ‘ate the bread of the young man’ was written with a know- 
ledge or indistinct recollection—Bickell believed Av was a direct translation—of a Hebrew text in which ondd ax 
had been changed into ond box” after the loss of 534. Néld’s objections (p. 59) to the use of N38 would apply only 


to classical Hebrew (but even so, see Job xxxix. 9, Is. i.9). ἔκραξεν (Th. Gram., p. 234) of Ἀ5 is supported by F 
(which attributes the cry to Raphael) as well as 47 M. 


8. ἀπάντημα = yin only in 3 (1) Kings v. 4 (18), tow PR yo pI! δ), and in Eccles. ix. 11, and appears in Sym. Ec. ii. 14, 
and Hos. xiii.14. It is not a medical term. RY has evidently rewritten this verse with due regard to the technicalities 
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an attack of ademon or an evil spirit ; and every attack will flee from him, and they shall nevermore 
9 (8) find an abode with him. And as for the gall—anoint a man’s eyes, upon which white films have 
come up, <or> blow into them on the white films, and they become well. 


ii. Tobias at Raguel’s Home and his Marriage with Sarah, vi. 10-viii. 20. 
Raphael’s plans for Tobias marriage, vi. 10-18. 


το (9) rx (10) And when he had entered into Media and was already drawing nigh to Ecbatana, Raphael 
saith unto the young man, Brother Tobias. And he said unto him, Here am I. And he said unto him, 

In the house of Raguel we must lodge this night, the man being thy kinsman ; and he hath a daughter 

12 (11) whose name is Sarah. And he hath no son nor daughter but Sarah alone, and thou art nearer kin 
to her than any man to inherit her, and what things are her father’s it is right for thee to inherit ; 

(12) and the maid is wise and steadfast and exceeding honourable, and her father is an honourable man. 
13 And he said, It is right for thee to take her ; and hear me, brother, and I will speak this night unto 
her father concerning the maid, that we may take her to be thy bride. And when we return from 
Rages we will celebrate her marriage. And I know that Raguel can in no wise keep her back 

from thee or marry her to another —to incur liability to death according to the decree of the book 

of Moses—and because he knoweth that the inheritance appertaineth to thee to take his daughter 
before any man. And now, hear me, brother, and let us speak concerning the maid this night and 

we will betroth her to thee ; and, when we return from Rages, we will take her and let us lead her 


BAS fumigatur% myn ΝΡ xd 4r ump ΡΟ yy Mon yw] > ArM og] eth = @] > BAS 
anavt.|. > BAS Ar M (of. ‘pnd F) dat. ἡ mv. mov.| eav τινα oxy ὃ-τιον ἡ πντὰ πιτρον BA (cf. S$) ΠΡ mo 
own mous M gev& . .. atova | OU μηκετι (ουκετι ov μὴ A) οχληθῃ BA S ταῦτα θυμιασεις ἐμπροσθεν αὐτου κ. 
φευξεται am’ αὐτου 44, 106 MID PPryn 47 M pew. per’ avr. | apparebit & (cf 6, 18) 9. κι ἡ] ἡ be BA 
evyp.| eyxp. B@?b 44, τοό facit ad unguendos 3) m2 mend Ar mend Sonn M nwo ox F avOp. 
oO. ov Δ. av. em. αὐτ.] -ov os exet Δ. (Awa A) ev ros οφθ. BAS οφθαλμους ev ois av λευκωμα (-ara 106) 44, 106 
sn pal ΠῚ pry Αγ Mya Sybay sdya 55 nya F cpp...» reve] > BASArM 7 ep. εἰς αὑτοὺς 
44,106 pr. vel & k. vy.| κι ιαθησεται BA SM -ovow 44,106 Ar F ut ad sanitatem perveniat aBy 
10, κι ore] Ὡς δὲ BAF k. 44, τού, 107. > Ar M εἰδηλθ. . «. ηδὴ] > BA 44,106,107 SMF econ, AGer | 
τον αβγ Ar Μηδ.] pr. regionem & x. ηδὴ] > LAr M ηγγιζ.) προσηγγισαν BA ὅ. αβγ παραγίνονται 
44, 106,107 ἸΠΝῚ Ar Μ εἰς Ἐκβατανων]) τ. Ῥαγῃ ΒΑ εἰς Ἐκβατάνα 44, 106, το civitati Bathanis α 8 οἷν. 
Exbathanisy κίων. 5. ornaaxyd Mow wy F τι. λεγει] em. BAF κι em. 44, 106, 107 © 8 Ar M 
P.] oayyeX. BA S 44, 106, 107 Β Raph. ang. aBy τ. mad.| > 44, 106, 107 aBy Ar M T.] > BAS 
44,106,107 αβῈ ‘p> 4rM αδελ.} > 44, 106, 107 αβ x em... . avr@2°| > BA 44, 106, 107 
aBZSArMF αὐτῷ Ἰδου eyo| quid est y Ἐν ros P.| mapa Ραγουηλῳ (-ηλ A) post αυλισθησ. BA 3 τ. νυκ. 
ταυτ.] Σημερον ( post αδελφεὴ) ΒΑ 44, τού, 107 > ArMF δειημ.) > BAS ArM ante σημερον 44, 106, 107 
myn ox F avian. | -σομεθα ( post σημερον) BASMF ‘nn Ar ὁ avOpon.| avros BAS Ar MF συγγεν. 
σι] aD 3) ArM -ἼΣΝ MA ΠΠΕ ΟΕ. εστ. avt.] > 44, 106, 107 évy.| + μονογενης AS -+speciosam 
LL + pia ὑπαρχει αὐτῷ x. avr. kad. τ. εἰδει 44, 106, 107 MF sand xmvaw Ar ἢ ον. ΣΙ] > 44. 106, 107 
ἢ ονομα] -ατι BA 12. κι» ΒΑ sed & ve. νος μον.] λαλήσω περι αὑτῆς του δοθηναι (AYIN Ar M) σοι 
αὐτὴν εἰς γυναικα BA Ar Μ (σ ) > ὦ κι] ore BAS συ] σοι AS εΥγ. - - - Stk. κληρ.] επιβαλλει ἡ 
κληρονομια αὐτῆς K. σὺ povos εἰ εκ του γενους αὐτῆς BA S το δικαιωμα avrys core κληρονομησαι πατέρα αὑτῆς κ. σοι δικαιωμα 
AaBew αὑτὴν σοι ἐγγίζει παρα παντας 44, τού, 17 > Ar M κληρον. αὐτὴν. . . κορασιον] ut possideas (+ eam 
et a 8) haereditatem illius et omnem substantiam patris eius; accipe illam uxorem; etenim (est autem y) puella 
haec aBy(fF) > ArM τ. kop.| αὐτὴ 44, 106, 107 Ar M pov. x. avdp. κ- Kad. λιαν] Kad. κι ᾧρον. ἐστιν 
BA avdpea x. φρονιμὴ (+k. kad. 106, 107) 44, τού, 107 sapiens, fortis et bona valde et constabilita 3» 
xmand ΠΡ sem (post νυμφην v.13) Ar Sow nay Moa ΠΝῚ pm ans) Fk. ὁ π᾿ aur. καλ.] > BASF 
καλ.] ἄγαπᾳ αὐτὴν 44, 106, 107 M  diligit illam 3) wow nbn ynap xnnx xem gow md DN ym ane «. 
orav επιότρεψ. v.13 Ar MF 13. «1°... αὐτηντ}] > BA 44, 106,107 3 Ar MF (et af) quaecunque 
possedit (-sidet y) illi tradet (dabit ei y); tibi ergo destinata est haereditas patris eius et te oportet accipere 
jllam aBy axove.| pr. νυν BA 44,106,107 SMF » Ar αδελ.] > BA 44, 106, 107 8 Ar M 
ΝΣ F Aadyow|-loquere aByM ἽΣΠΕ τ. wat.| +avrn; BASF > 44, 106, 107 aByM m> Ar 
π. τ. Kop... νυμφ.] > BASF  ainowd > mpm Ar mays M π. τ. kop. | mT. αὐτῆς 44, 106, 107 aBy 


of the magico-medical profession (cf. Nestle, Seftwag. iii, p. 27), an interesting parallel to St. Luke’s treatment of 
St. Mark (cf. Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke). Moreover, ὀχλεῖν (RY) and its compounds are character-' 
istically medical and Lucan (see Luke vi. 18; Acts v. 16, xv. 19). For a less speedy ophthalmic cure in papyri see 
Deissm. Z.A4.£., p. 132. 
13. ΚΞ had Rages in 13%, as in 13%, not Raguel, and ὀφειλήσειν not -ow (δ) or -ce (RY), leaving it indeterminate 
whether the subject is Raguel (a8) or the suitors (y) ; see sa p. 196. ὃ 
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14 (13) back with us to thy home. Then Tobias answered and said unto Raphael, Brother Azarias, 
I have heard that already the maid hath been given to seven men, and they have died in their 
bridal-chambers ; even in the night when they went in unto her they died. And I have heard them 

15 (14) say that a demon slayeth them. And now for my part I fear—for her he harmeth not, but the 
man who would come in unto her, him he slayeth, azd Iam my father’s only child—lest I should 
die and bring my father’s and my mother’s life to the grave with sorrow because of me: and they 

16 (15) have no other son to bury them. And he saith unto him, Dost thou not remember the commands 
of thy father, that he commanded thee to take a wife of thy father’s house? And now hear me, 

17 (16) brother ; and make thou no reckoning of this demon, but take her. For I know that this night she 


τ᾿ vux. T.] σήμερον ( post avryv) 44, 106, 107 wa] κι 44,106,107 etaBy Any. σ. avr. νυμφ.] αρμωσω- 
μεθα (-ομεθα 106) σ. avr. 44, 106, 107 ἐπιστ.] ὑποστ. BA επαναστ. 44, τού, 107 Ραγουηλ] Ῥαγων BA 44, 
106, το] aBySArMF nouo.| -opev B 44, 106, 107 αὐτῆ] > BAS ArM 4 Jnnnw F «.5°] dvore 
BAS > 44, 106,107 ArMF ἐπιστ,] oa 44,106,107 > F or, Pay.| Pay. or. BAS wena M 
ov μη] ov 44, τοῦ, 107 δυνηθῃ P. KoA... . eyy.| δῷ αὐτὴν BAS δύναται ἀντειπεῖν σοι ort ov apxes αὑτῆς mapa 
παν. τ, εθνη οτι γινώσκεις εαν (ort -Ket ort 106) δωσῃ αὑτὴν 44, 106, 107 negabit illam tibi novit enim quia (certus 
sum autem quoniam y) si dederit illam aBy b nm jn" Jo! aw Ar ans jm xd Ta ns mo M yaws 
4) mm κὸν F erep. | pr. ανδρι BA 44, 106, 107 aBy μειοῦν Jessa SMF >Ar operdnow | τλεσει 
Β «λησει A 44, 107 -τλεῖι σοι τοό perietaB perienty οἷ οὐ >ArMF κ᾿ τ᾿ xp. T. βιβλ. Μω.] κ. 


T. νομὸν Μωυση ἡ (ante oper.) BASM > Ar fr. πο Π (ΡῚ Μ κι δια τ. γινωσκειν] > BA 44, 106, 1το7 Φ 
ArMF ore σοι κληρονομία καθ. AaB. THY Ovy. aut. παρα παντα avOp.| ore την KAnp. σοι kK. Δ. ἢ π᾿ ανθρ. BAS > 44, 
106, 107 Ar M_ tibi maxime (m. t. y) aptam esse haereditatem (+ accepta filia y) illius a 8B y (alter F) τὴν 
θυγ. &1 9.8 αὐτην buy. δι" κι νυν. « . OtKov σου] > BASF κι VU wae Payor | > 44, 106, 107 dr M 
tT. vue, taur.| > & λημψ. aut. | x. λαβοντες απ. 44,106,107 > LArM nua | eauT. 44, 106, 107 εἰς 
T. ok. σου] προς τ. πατέρα σ. 44, 106, 107 Ar M 14. tore] κ᾿ 44, 106,107. >F αποκριθ.] > BA 44, 


106,107 ὃ Ar M T. em.| em, τ. παιδαριον BASF am. T. 44, 106, 107 P.] ἀγγελῳ BA 44, τού, τοῦ 3M 
Raph. ang. & Αζαρια] > 44, 106, 107 Ar M αδελ.] > Ar nxovoal®| ακηκοα eyo BA anie ad. 44, 106, 
107 ἘΠΊ Π op F or. ἐπ. dy εδι av.| τ. κορασιον δεδοσθαι ex. αν. BAS or. εὃ. (+ iam 3» ΜῈ αν. ἐπ. 44, 106, 
107 3 Ar MF εδοθ. NC®] εδθ. N* κ᾿ ἀπ. ev τ᾿ νυμῴωσι αὐτ.] κι mavras ev τ. -avt ἀπολώλοτας BA > 9 
ArMF το vurra... ἀποκτ. avt.| > BA τ. vusta ποτε] νυκτὸς 44, 106,107 mnocte ea hora qua o % 
xdosy 4rM porn abbas F εἰσεπ. προς avt.] ομῶδν Jlasa\n oa S$ >F x. anebv.] > 44, τοῦ, 
1o7aBy kK. nk. | Κι εγὼ NK. 106 >SF λεγοντ. avr. | > 44, 106, 107 %ArMF quosdam dicentes 
aBy Sayp. | PWT xabo owinent 4r M > SF αποκτεννει] -ewet 44,106,107 > SF "15. hoBou- 
pat... marpe μου] eyo povos εἰμι τ. πατρι x. Gos. BASF φοβ. eyo amo του πνευμ. τ. ἀκαθαρτου (hoc daemonium 
α β y) ore φιλει αὐτὴν x. ταυτὴν (αυτ. 106) οὐκ αδικ. ad. os cay (αν 106) θελ. ey. ἀποκτενεῖ avtov (--unicus sum patri 
meo af y) 44,106, το] aBy NTW Ὁ bmn won Ar IND ON xv M arrodave | pr. εἰσελθων BAS 27. wore 
(re 44) οὖν κι eyo 44, 106, 107 pr. forteaBy sap Ar “nyse πὴ ΕΜ κ. καταξω] pr. Kaos x. οἱ προτ. 
ore (Store A) δαιμ. perder αὑτὴν o οὐκ αδικει ovdeva πλὴν τῶν προσαγ. αὑτὴν x. νυν eyw φοβουμαι BA S (of F) τ: ζωην] 
τ. ynpas 44, 106, 107 Ar MF ew ἐμε] > 44, 106, 107 aBy Ar MF κι vtos| Pr. ore μονογενὴς εἰμι 44, 106, 
107 erepos| -[ ἢ Ovyarnp 44,106,107 Ar Μ wa θαψῃ avr.| os-ecavr. BAS pr. orav αποθανωσι 44, 106, 107 Ar M 
qui sepeliat illos et possideat haereditatem illorum a8 qui sit eis haeres y 16. «. λεγ.] εἰπεν δὲ BAS 
(ff. Ἐ) « em. 44,106,107 ΞΜ πὸ Ar αὐτῳ] +0 ayy. BASF ὁ ayy. 44,106, τοῦ Raph. ang. & 
π Ar ov μ.} memor esto LM 27. ims 12) » nv NVM τ᾿ εντ.] τ᾿ λογων BAS (ch F) pr. mac. 44, 
106, 107 T. WAT. «2. EVET. σοι] ὧν εγετ. σοι O TAT, σου (ο πῆρ σου Sup. ras. ef in mg. As) BASF 7.7. cov 44, 
106, 107 AaB. γυν.] ὑπερ του λαβειν σε γυναικα BAS vaep tev λογου rovrov το λαβεῖ σε γυναι sup. ras. ef mg. A®? 
> 44, 106, 107 εκ τ. οἱκ, τ᾿ mar. o.| ε. τ. γενους σ. BAS > 44,106,107 de domo patris tui aBy de 
genere patris tui «πεῖ. de voc. gent. “RT ΝΡ. Ar (of. MF) axovoov .. . γυνὴ] py φοβηθης ote eyw oda 
ore δοθησεται σοι κ. μὴ λογον exe περι τοῦ εν αὐτῇ πνευμ. 44, 106, 107 δ} ((Ε5 Μὴ xe jo bron ΜΟῚ on byap 
anynd Pw wd pyaont dr Mk. μὴ Noy. . . . γιν. eyo] διοτι σοι εσται εἰς yur, x. Tov δαιμ. μηδενα oy. eye BA S 
x, λαβε] postula illam aBy (cf Auct. de Voc. Gent.) γυνὴ] αὐτὴ (> A) εἰς -αἰκα BS 17. κι ταν) x. 
eav ΒΑ 56. οταν δὲ λαβῃς αὐτὴν 44, 106, 1047 εις T. νυμ.] τον vw. sup. ras. Bab pr. πρὸς αὐτὴν 44, 106, 107 
+noy M AaBe . . . θυμιαμ.Ἴ λημψῃ τεῴραν θυμ. κ. ἐπιθησεις avo της καρδ. κ. Tov nr. του ιχθ. BAS επιθησ. την 
καρδ. του ιχθ. κι τ. nm. ἐπι τ. θερμὴν τ. θυμ. 44, 106, 107 NIT xpd ArM επι τ. τ. τ. θυμ.} super carbones 


16. &’s Zostula may possibly have arisen through the translator’s (or a reviser’s) knowledge of a Heb. MS. in which 
Ὁ had been dittographed (nd bw for nd XW) just as dr (which M follows) in v. 17, though actually translated 
from the Greek, might have been influenced by a Hebrew text in which nnad nnn had been corrupted into nerd n; 
but drec¢t translation from such a text is precluded by the phrasing of viii. 2 in Av as well as by the fact that he 
chiefly used R® (ΝΟ ΙΑ. of. cét., p. 50, n.1). More probably 47s ‘under her garments’ is an independent version of 
a baser process of exorcism (cf. a similar story in Zhe Arabian Nights). ¥’s affinities with Ar and M, especially in 
viii. 2, are noteworthy. : 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 6. 17—7. 4 


shall be given to thee to wife. And when thou comest into the bride-chamber, take of the liver of 

18 (17) the fish with the heart and place them upon the ashes of the incense and the smell shall go forth, 
and the devil shall smell it, and flee away, and never appear any more to her. And when thou art 
about to be with her, rise up both of you first and pray and supplicate the Lord of heaven that 
mercy and deliverance may be extended to you. And fear not, for she was set apart for thee 
before the world was; and thou shalt save her, and she shall go with thee. And I suppose that 
thou shalt have children of her and they shall be as brothers unto thee. Take no reckoning. And 
when Tobias heard the words of Raphael, and that she was his sister of the seed of his father’s house, 
he loved her exceedingly, and his heart clave unto her. 


Arrival and welcome at Raguel’s, vii. 1-9*. 


71 Rs And when he came into Ecbatana, he’ saith And they came to Ecbatana, and arrived at RY 
unto him, Brother Azarias, lead me straight to | the house of Raguel. But Sarah met them; and 
Raguel our brother. And he led him to the | she saluted-them, and they her; and she brought 
house of Raguel, and they found him sitting by | them into the house. 
the door of the court; and they saluted him first, 
and he said unto them, Much cheer to you, 
brethren, and ye are well come in safety. And 
he brought them into his house. 


2,3 And he said unto Edna his wife, How like is this young man to Tobias my kinsman! And Edna 
asked them and said unto them, Whence are ye, brethren? And they said unto her, We are of the 
4 sons of Naphtali, which are captives in Nineveh. And she said unto them, Know ye Tobit our 


αβ Auct.de Voc. Gent. super carbonesi gnis ardentis y ΘΝ mby Ar κι ἢ οσμὴ πορευ.] x. καπνισεις BAS > 44, 
106,107 ΠΡ man ae super ΑΥΝ τον oy F 18. κι οσῴρ.. 
οὐκετι . . . αὐτην1] οὐκ επανελευσεται ( post ἐπανε ras. alig. Β1} 80) ΒΑ $ Ar MF τ. παν. αἰωνα] (εις A) τ. αι. 
του a. BA x. oray] or, δὲ BA pedAns . . . μετ᾽ avt.| mpoomopeun (-σῃ A) avry BAS amd by YN TD) 
ArM γῶν std ayinys F εξεγερθητε] ey. BA ποιεις avtny εγερθηναι 44, 106, τοῦ +-NDTY jp Ar M 
apot.| > BAS ArMF app. x. προσ. x. δεηθ. τ. κυρ. τ. ovp.| a. κ- βοησατε προς τ. ἐλεήμονα 6. BAS (cf. ArM F) 
προσ. ekarepot x. δεηθ. τ. κυρ. 44, 106, 107 ambo et deprecamini dominum caeli% 27. 15 oN) F app.| > 
ArM wed. γεν. κ᾿ cor. ef? υμ.] x. σωσει up. (nu. A) x. ἐλεησει BAS x, δοθησέται αὐτῃ ιασις x, ἐλεον 44, 106, 107 
(cf ArM) αἱ detur vobis misericordia et sanitas κ᾿ μὴ GoB.... σωσεις κιἾ > 44,106,107 27. 122 Syn joan 
ArM x.8°| > BAL Swa S σ. yap| ort σοι BA cor. pep. | αὐτὴ ητοιμασμενη ην BA S (3 cf. 6, 12) 
πρὸ του δὲ] πρὸ ov N* amo του BA 44, 106, 107 ὥ yy xo Ar (fi. Μὴ mess. op new F cocets | 


. μετ᾽ avt.| > 44, τοῦ, 107 


+xpy jo d4rM >F μετ. o. πορ.] mop. μετ. σ. BA εἰισελευσῃ προς αὐτὴν (pr. F) 44, 106, 107 > Ar M 
σὙπολαμβ. ott] > 44, 106, 107 Ar MF ἐσονται gol] σ. ἐσται ΒᾺ γεννήσεις 44, 106, 107 > Ar 
παιδια] τεκνον 44, 106, 107 > ArM κι egovrar2?, . . λ. exe] > BAArM ooo εστι τ. δικαίωμα AaBew 
αὐτὴν amo τ. atwvos (Ὁ. Supra) 44,106, το] ANOwIa F kK. ore NK... . EKOAA, εἰς aut. | > 44, 106, 107 M ore | 
ὡς BA τ΄ Aoy. P.] ταῦτα BAS Ar FF +angelih x. om... mar. aur.] >BASArF «| ante εκ τ. σπερμ. & 
λιαν nyar. | epr. BAS »ὲῈ mada ‘vn ΠῚ nby Ar αὐτην] ἔμ ἡ ras. alg. Β' > & κι ἡ Kapd. 


aur. εκολλ. εἰς avr.| κ΄ ἡ Ψυχ. aut. εκολλ. avty (κεκολλητο A) σῴφοδρα BAS (cf ΕἾ haesit cordi etus 3 > Ar 
+roxryy op F 


VIL 1. «ore... P.2°] ovnaana yn mazibyy Ar Mya ἸΌΝ 753) F ore] > BA econ rev] nd. B 
ἤλθον A 44,106,107SaBy Ἐκβ.] civitatem Ec. H λέγει... ἡμων] > BA 44,106,107% αὐτῳ] Th. angelo 
αδελ. μι] > & anny. avrov| mapeyevero Β map-ovro A 44,106,107 % τ΄. οικον] τ. τιαν ΒᾺ > 44, τού, 107 & 
P| > κ. evp. avr. καθ. παρα τ. θυρ. τ. avd.| 3. δε ὑπηντησεν αὐτῷ (-οις AF) BASE εὖ. aur. καθ. π. τ. αυλειαν θυραν 
44,106,107 εἰ inven. ill. sed. in atrio (> γ) circa ostium domus suae (4. 58. > y)aBy YIN WWD ΠῚ INDWNI 
mma Ar M εχαιρετισαν) -ev BA ησπασατο 44,106,107. 27. Mowwo 3 avrov| -rous A 44,106,107 >F 
πρωτοι] x. autos avrovs Β κ. -τοῖ ττῆὴν A οὖν C10 Gem OS Lisolo $ > 44,106,107 Ar ody ond aw M wm ain Ὲ 
x. em... . vyta.| > BAS — κ. eum. ev εἰρην. adeA, εἰσέλθ. εἰς τ. o1k, τ. αδελ. yor 44, τού, 107 ndwa bay 4 ς 
xm dr ayn ΠΝῚ sxdpn > ΟΝ F avros| > 3» kad. né. vy.| intrate salvi et sani 3, ἤγαγεν 
avrous εἰς τ. οἰκον avt.| εἰσηγ. ε. τ. τιαν ΒΑ 326. εγενετο ore εἰσήλθοσαν 44, 106, 107 xmad vy Ar ΤῊΣ 1522) IN 
man ‘ya F 2. κι] + Pay. 44, 106,107 3 Ar MF E6.| Annae (ef ubigue) & μη ῷ ουτος] > BA 
Τωβειᾳ] -εἰτ B44, 106,107 τῳ -r A aded.| ἀνεψιῳ BAS  consobriniaB -no γ ES. | Pay. BASF 
Anna & kx. em. aut.| > BA 44,106,107 Ar MF dicens 3» Ποθ. eo. aded. ; x.| > 44, 106, 107 aben. | 
> ArF emav| -εν A > 44,106,107 avrg] τῳ BAF > 44, 106, 107 ἐκ το UL se. ἐν Ν.] 44, τού, 
ro7 εχ. N. sumus ex captivis N.@ ‘ay ΝΌΣΟΣ NMIW [5.47 M “5 TWN ἜΣ Πρ F ny. | 
> BA εν} εκ Β pr. των A 4. «.] tunc 3 > Ar ywaokere| -εται A ημ.} μου 106 % kK. 
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kinsman? And they said unto her, We know him. And she said unto them, Is he in good health? 

5, 6 And they said unto her, He is in good health and alive. And Tobias said, He is my father. And 

7 Raguel sprang up, and kissed him, and wept ; and he spake and said unto him, Blessing be unto thee, 

lad, who art the son of a noble and good father. Oh, dire calamity, that a man, righteous and 

almsdoing, should have become blind! And he fell on the neck of Tobias his kinsman and wept, 

8, 9. and Edna his wife bewept him, and Sarah their daughter also wept. And he killed a ram of the 
flock and received them gladly. 


The negotiations and the marriage, vv. 9°-14. 


And when they had bathed, and washed their hands and laid them down to dine, Tobias said unto 

το (9) Raphael, Brother Azarias, speak unto Raguel that he give me Sarah my sister. And Raguel heard 
(10) the word and said unto the young man, Eat and drink, and make merry this night: for there is no 
man unto whom it appertaineth to take Sarah my daughter except thee, brother ; and likewise, further, 

I have not power to give her to another man than thee, because thou art my nearest kin. Yea, 

11 verily, I will shew thee the truth, lad. 1 have given her to seven men of our brethren and all died 


εἰπαν αὐτῃ] >B οι δὲ ena ΑΜ κ. εἰπὸν avr. 44 -Ἐτ. εκ T. vt. N. κι εἰπε ναὶ kK. ἀπεκρίναντο 44, 106, 107 
γινωσκ.] > Β yy. A np. αὐτ.] > BA 44, 106, 107 SUF mS nbws Ar x. εἰπ.} > BA Ar  -av τοῦ 
avros| > B 44, 106, 107 # Ar oF υγιαιν.] > B Ar fortis est & δ. KI... KO] > 44, 106, 107 
S Ar x.1°] οἱ be BAD avy | > BALMFEF vy. Ke 4) κ᾿ ᾧ κι vy. BA ody MF K. EU. 6 cor. | 
mows 79 mm F o| > BA 44, 106, τοῦ pr. ὮΞ ΠΝ Δ M eor.| +de quo quaeris a8 d. q. 
interrogas y 6. aver. | end. 44, 106, 107 mnt) pan dr Mfr. TOF κατεφ.] pr. pi Ar MF 
x. ἐκλαυσεν) x.-e BA > lacrymans 3) 02) Ar (cf M) edad. κι] evdoy. (ηυ- A)avr.k. BASF -.. 44, 
106, 107 αβγ “Ἢ "DN Ar M avte| > 44, 106, 107 aBy Ar MF εὐλογία σοι yevorro] > BAS ev. σ. 
τῆται 44 "Ὁ Pa Ar παιδ.] > BA 44,106, 107 Ar a) MF ὁ τοῦ] ve avdpos 44, 106, 104 pra M 
πατρ.] ἀνθρωπ. ΒΑ > 44,106, 107 3 ὦ Tad... . eden] TAY D1 WYNN by stovn wd in NT Oren 
pep S01 ‘ot dr > M ὦ ταλ.] >BASF μεγαλ. 44,106, 107 O infelicitas & κακων] x. ἀκουσας BA 
(cf. F) erupa.| T. ἀπωλεσεν τ. οφθαλμ. εαυτ. (ε. > A) BAS (fF) επηρ. 44, 106, 107 ἀνὴρ du.| > BASF 
κι) > BA 44,106,107 SF ποι. ἐλεημ.] > BASF π. δικαιοσ. 44, 106, 107 επιπεσ.. . αδελ. avr.] ελυπηθη 
x. ΒΑ 82. περιελαβ. avrov (T. τ. υἱον τ. aded. avt. 106 HL) x. 44,106,107 LAr > MF εκλαυσ.] -em τ. τραχ. αὖτ. 
44, 106, 107 Ar >MF 8. κι] + εφιλησεν αὐτὸν 44, 106, 107 1D) M nnn F αὐτου] P. 44, 
τού, τοῦ exdavo. αὐτ.] > BA 44, 106, 107 aBy M yoy 153 dr “Ἢ wy moad MF αὐτων] -rns BA 44, 
106, 107 (cf F) exhavoev| -av BA (-ev Bab) & > 44, 106, 107 3 Ar MF x. αὐτὴ > BA 
44, 106, 107 &@ Ar M F 9. «.1°] pr. κι ὑπεδεξαντο (-ατο 106 8 εὗ-αντο 44, 107) avr. mpod. BA 
44, 106, 107 F εθυσεν] ταν BA 44, 106, 107 3) pr. ‘yr Ar ex προβ.] προβ. BA 106 S$ > 44, 
107 Ar M F+ibwn F ὑπεδεξατο avr. προθ.] παρεθηκαν (pooo 55) oa πλειονα BAS ww pnd WpPNy 
ArM κι ore... δειπν.) > BAS vax xb sy ine ido) Ar (cf ΜῈ plen. Ἐκ. ore] κ᾿ 44, 107 κ᾿ evtyp. | 
> 44, 106, 107 aBy κ ἢ» averecav| -σον 44 δειπνησαι] εἰς τ. δειπνον 44, τού, 107 εἰπ.} + δὲ 
BA@?S «x. em 44, τού, τοῦ 3. 4T.ad ang. 3» P.| sxdon MF Ag aded.] > Ar εἰπὸν... αδελ. μου] 
λαλῃσον ὑπερ wv edeyes εν T. πορεια ({-ια A) K. τελεσθητω (-στητω A) τ. πραγμα BA ᾧ (f- F) λαλ. (+69 106) προς P, 
περι τῆς Ovy. aut. κ. δωσει μοι αὖτ. εἰς yur. 44, τού, 107 Ar M 10. ηκ. P.| μετεδωκεν BAS (cf Ar F) > 44,106, 
107 τ. λογ.7 Ἔτῳ Ρ. BASArF > 44, 106, 107 x.2°| > 44, 106, 107 Ar τ. παιδι] P. πρὸς T. (-ἰαν 
ΒΡΑΥῚ ΒΑ ῷ. 47γ ie φαγ. . .. tavt.] > Α7γ7Μ 3°] > B rT. vuxta taut.] > BASE τ΄ were ταῦτ. 44, 
106, 107 ov yap... @| σοι yap BAS emorapat y. ort αλλῳ ov τού, 107k. ἐλαλ. ravta AC προς P. 44 > Ar 
MF abner... πλην σου] καθ. παιδιον μ. AaB. BAS καθ. AaB. τ. θ. μ. εἰ μη σοι 106, 107 > 44 ΑΥΜΕ 
adeh.] > BA 44,106,107 SLHArMF — oar... . eyy. pov] > BA 44,106,107 8 0) jNNID 3b am inst 30 
ArM nbyan pawn 22 mmo >> oF eyyto. pov | +et tibi Sarra aB y κι μαλα τ. ad. σοι υποδ. maid. | πλην 


υποδ. (+00 A 447) τ. ak. BAS ArF κι ἐρω τ. ad. πρὸς σε τεκνον τού, 107 ΞΜ » 44 11. > 44. εδωκ.] 
27. δὴ τού, 107 Ar pr. 123  ΜἘἘ»Μ αὐτην] τ. παιδιον μ. (παιδαριον A* παιδειον (6 sup. ras.) Α8 ἢ BASF 
1] exra ΒΑ τοό, τοῦ τ. αδελ. ημ.] > BA 106, 107 3 Ar M πάντες. . . προς aur.| omore εαν (av A) een. 


mp. aut. απεθνησκον (-κοσαν BAA) ὑπὸ (- τὴν A) νυκτα BAS απεθ. 106, 107 amd wy xd yon nnbday ArM (cf. F) 
τ. vor. | > & κινυν..- me | αλλα ro νυν exer (-ov BabA) ηδεως BA x. Kup... υμιν]} > BA 106, τοῦ αβγ Ar 
μο Lads afo vooo S$ IN AMM ΠΝ preys aw. psn F κι eur.| Lixo & ov μη... πιω] ov 


yevopat (-σομαι A) οὐδεν ade ΒΑ ov μη φ. οὐδ᾽ ov μη π. 106, 107 box xd Ar F cas av| ε. ov 106, 107 ews διαστ. 


VII. 11. The precise and legalistic emendation of RY seems to mean ‘until ye make covenant with me and have 
your covenant ratified by me’, Th. Gram, p. 254, n. 1, θνησκοσαν (B4A), Th. Gram., p.214. With this verse commences 
the second & recension, with affinities to RS and R¢ instead of RY. 
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in the night when they came in unto her. And now, child, eat and. drink, and the Lord will deal 

mercifully with you. And Tobias said, I will taste nothing here nor will I drink until thou settle 

(12) mine affairs. And Raguel said to him, I do so; she is given to thee according to the decree of the 

book of Moses, and from heaven it hath been decreed that she is given to thee; take thy sister. 

From henceforth thou art her brother, and she is thy sister ; she hath been given to thee, from to-day 

even for ever. And the Lord of heaven give success to you, child, this night, even to-do mercy and 

12 (13) peace towards you. And Raguel called his daughter Sarah, and she came to him and he took 

her by the hand, and gave her to him, and said, Take her according to the law and according to 

the decree which is written in the book of Moses to give her unto thee to wife. Have her and 

13 (24) lead her away to thy father in peace; and the God of heaven prosper you with peace. And he 

called her mother, and told her to bring a book, and he wrote an instrument of co-habitation, even 

14 (15) that he gave her to him to wife according to the decree of the law of Moses. Then they began to 
eat and to drink. 


Sarah's recovery and the consummation of the marriage, vii. 15—-vili. 9%. 


15 (16) And Raguel called Edna, his wife, and said unto her, Sister, prepare the other chamber, and 
τό (17) bring her in thither. And she went and spread the bed in the chamber as he bade her and 
r7 (18) brought her thither; and she wept for her and wiped away her tears, and said unto her, Be 


πρὸς εμε] στησητε x. σταθητε προς pe BA usar Jamly S$ mecum rem confirmes & (cf ΕἸ % nymnt Ar M 
εἰπε] amexpiOn 44 αὐτῳ] > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar M ort Tow... σοι] κομιζου αὑτὴν amo τ. νυν BA (cf. Ar M) 
τι δυναμαι ποιῆσαι x. αὐτὴ εστι δεδομ. vo τ. νομου κατα αγχιστειαν ἰδου αὐτὴ σοι δεδοται 106,107 ἰδου διδωμι taut. γυναικα 
44 hors co gd hoams ex oop par? Ju? waaso fuso S facio: tibi S. destinata est ef. y ne dubites 
fili facio quod vis et his dictis adiecit dicens Thobi tibi e.a8 avxdos>ananspoadb mayan Fk. τ᾿ κρισιν τ. 
β. μ nadaay mins F τ. βιβλ. Μ.} > BA τ. vopov εἰς yur. 44, 106, 107 (of yl Jato “5 ods μὴ cov 
«5... fooarass 3) ‘oo xm 47 M ΕΟ M κι εκ... εἰς τ. avova | > 44, 106,107 3M KEK... Te 
wr| > BA ArM συ] +6 B (hance sent. ante nym jyr hab. ArM) αδελφη] > BA σου] +eorw ΒΑ κιο 
κυρ. τ. ουρ.] o δε ἐλεημ. 6. ΒΑ "r. oup. κυρ. 44 μον So wows xmbx » ArM orbs F «vod.| > F 
υμας] -w BA® 44 μιν Αἴ 106, 107 nad.| > BA 44, 106, 107 3 ArMF τ᾿ νυκτα taut.| τ. καλλιστα ΒΑ τ. 
νυκτὶ τι 44 > F κ᾿ mou... εἰρην.] > BA 44 ἱοδδϑ θα. puis ῷ (σ ArMF) υμας 2°] qu. 106, 107 
12. > 44,106,107 % exad.| 929) Ar Ρ > BA k. ἤλθεν προς avtov| > BA Ar MF AaBopevos | -βων 
BA > ArM maped. | >F avr@ | τ. (pr. τῳ A) γυναῖκα BA ArM >F κι εἰπ. wwe εἰρην.] ΞΔ M 
Κομισαι] Sov BA ἽΡ ΠΡΟ ΠῚ IN wa ANT Fk. κατα... βιβλῳ] > BA “ΟῚ NNN NIN Ar 
Sew oe na F douraa . . . γυναικαὶ > BA Ar F exe| κομιζου αὐτὴν BA > Ar F anayarye | 
araye BA hy F ὑγιαίνων, . . εἰρηνην] x. evdoynoey (nud. A) avrovs BA pr. fii > ArF 13. >8 
MDW yw rsd Por ANIM. Tow wnnd ins) ὩΠΌΞΣΣ AMS wIpr oy Np wr Ε (of Ar M ijfra) — exad.] 
sox) M τ. μήτερα αὐτης] E. (les 86) τ. γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ ΒΑ Ary Μ matrem et puellam & εἰπ.} > BA 
ArM eveykew | λαβων BA -γκαι IO] κ. ἤνεγκε 44 βιβλιον] chartamaBy Nwy Ar why M k,3° 
β συνοικ.] »Μ κι > BA ut aByAr συνγραφην] συγγ. Bab 44, 106, 167 conscriptionem af y 
xnaina Ar βιβλιου συνοικησεως] > BA συνοικιουσαν 44, 106, 107 coniugii aBy mnaad Ar ke ὡς bd. 
εν vom] MIND AM yNM XNan>s wand) 15 May) 47. oMya AMS ony ANIA NS yoy ano M (f. F supra) 
x. as διδωσιν] x. ἐεσφραγισαντο BA as διδοται x. edaxav (εδοσαν 44) 44, 106, 107 quemadmodum tradidit a By 


αὐτὴν . ο΄. κρισιν του] >BA α.α.γ. κι. τ. συγκρισιν 106 M. νομου] > ΒΑ ββιβλιου Μ. k. ἡνεγκαν ἡ μητ. aut. κ. 
eypawve x. εσφραγισαντο (κ. εσ. > 44) 44, τού, 107 αβ 14. aw exewov| κι ΒΑ 47ΜῈ κ. τοτε 44, 106, 107 
S εχ illa hora aBy np... . mew] εφαγον x, emov 44,106,107 $ArM + 3nDow M ἡρξαντο] -aro Bab 
gayew| εσθιειν BA x. mew] > BA 15. ekad. .. . yur. avr. κι] > 44, 106, 107 3 Ar M PJ] >A 


αὐτῃ] P.E. (Ε. > 44) τῇ yur. avr. 44, 106, 1078 Ar M Ada.| > LAr M τ. Tapt, τ. ev. | τ. ε- ταμι. (-ει. Β 8) 
ΒΑ 7. ταμίειον 44,106, τοῦ NIDWO Ma paps Ar Tin M conan ὙΠ Ε εισαγαγε] εἰσαγε B avrnp | 
puelam ZF > Ar onxM exer | > BA 44 volas 3 Ar 16. Badioaca .. . aury | ἐποιῆσεν ὡς 
ex. BAS en. ovras Ἐ. τού, 107 Ar abiit in cubiculum (secretum γ) et stravit sicut δος. aBy > 44MF 
nyayev| eo- B44, 106, 107 3H εἰσηγαγον A > ArM avrny| filiam suam &@F > ArM exer| εἰς τ. 
κοιτῶνα 44, 106, 107 + bapwods S$ >Ar exhav.| pr. περιέλαβεν avr. (33) ἡ pnt. avr. x. (> %) 44, 106, 107 
& (f ArM) moad myn adnnm F περι avt.| > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar 190} Ss S nAyy M nova 
nwa) F κι ἀπεμ. τ. δ. > 44,106,107 3ArM ΠΙΗΡῚ xi 7 wpa bap F x. απεμαξ.] x. απεδεξ. BA 
τ. δακρυα] -- τῆς Ovy. avrns BA avty| > 44, 106, 107 Ar 17. Gap. | > ArM 32:7. verba e Script. F 


13. a Cf. the Isis Inscription from Ios. ἐγὼ συνγραφὰς γαμικὰΪ οἿ εὗρα (i. 33 in reproduction in Deissm. Z.A4.£., 
p- 136). : 

16. Some of the changes made by the later redactors and versions are pleasing, e.g. RY’s alterations (incorporated 
as usual in F) to make the daughter weep and the mother catch her tears, and F’s ‘the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
received her tears’, but ἈΠ lacks the poetic imagination. 


\ 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 7. 17—8. 6 


of good comfort, daughter: the Lord of heaven give thee joy for thy sorrow: be of good 
8 1 comfort, daughter. And she went forth. And when they had finished eating and drinking, 
they desired to sleep, and they led the young man away and brought him into the chamber. 
2 And Tobias remembered the words of Raphael, and took the liver of the fish and the heart 
3 out of the bag which he had, and put them on the ashes of the incense. And the smell of the 
fish baffled the demon, and he ran away into the upper parts of Egypt; and Raphael went and 
4 fettered him there and bound him straightway. And they went forth and shut the door of the » 
chamber. And Tobias rose up from the bed, and said unto her, Sister, arise ; let us pray and make 
5 supplication to our Lord that he may work mercy and deliverance for us. And she arose, and they 
began to pray and make supplication that deliverance might be wrought for them, and he began to 
say, Blessed art thou, God of our fathers, and blessed is thy name for ever and ever; let the 
6 heavens bless thee, and all thy creation to all the ages. Thou madest Adam, and madest Eve his 


θυγ.] τεκν. BA κυρ.] 6. 44, 106, 107 Ar oup. | Ἔκ. τ΄ γης BAS pr. ὙΌΝῈ + ey τ᾿ νυκτι taut. 44, 106, 
107 SArM don o.] δῳ o. Α pr. ereos ἐπιδῳ (-σῃ 106) em σε (4+ δωσει σοι 106) 44, 106, 107 Ar MF 
xapav| χαριν BA Ar Μ πποϑὶ pew F της] > 44 σου] +ravr. BA (cA ΕἾ +1. ἐμπροσθεν 44, τού, 107 
&% Ar (cf. M) Gap. bvy.| > Κ Ar x. εξηλθ.] > BA 44, 106,107 3 ArM_ +inde & 

VIII. 1. κι ore] ore δὲ BA x. eyevero oray (-ε 44) 44, 106, 107 12 mm Ar M over.] > S wy F 
τὸ Φαγ. κι π. Δ] rou P.NC® δειπνουντες ΒᾺ ευφρανθηναι (Ἐκ. 106) 44,106,107 amsoamms & coenam & 
ΝΟ ΡΥ soaps ΜΌΡΩΙ Ar Mo pndwn jo F nocd. . . . νεαν. κι] > BA 44, 106, 107 ῷ ArF εἰσηγ. . . 
ran.| MN er 7 vond aby Ar (cf Μὴ αὐτ.} T. B 44, 106, 107 3F es| προς BAF ταμεῖον] αὑτὴν 
ΒΑ (οἱ F) τ. κοιτωνα 44, 106, 107 ola ὦ 2. κι] ο δε πορευομ. BA niaw op F εμνησθη. 

P.| moonin oy anno 1 awam my F ἐεμνησθη] τημονευσε 44, 106, 107 T.] > BA 44, 107 P.| +ang. & 
x. ἐλαβ.] > F τ. nm. τ᾿ ἰχθ. κι τ. Kapd.| 7. καρδ. τ. ἰχθ. κι. τ᾿ ηπ. (+9000 ΕἾ post ἐπεθηκ. BA (cf. F) τ. καρδ. τ. 
x6. 44, 106, 107 Ar M ex τ᾿ Bad, ov etx.| > BA 44, 106, 107 3dr MF x. ἐπεθ.] > 44, 106, 107 
emt τ. Tepp. του θυμι.] τ. τεῴρ. των θυμι. post ελαβι BA > 44, τού, ΙΟ7 woods eraamy ως SX 
fsaca> S super carbones vivos (ignis y)aBy (ο ΕἾ anny dy Ar M (cf F) 3. κι ἢ oop τ. tyOvos εκωλ.] 
x. (> A) ἐκαπνισεν ore δὲ ὠσφρανθη τ. δαιμ. τ. ὁσμης BA > 44, 106, 107 Sap stows Aw nods minn DP) 
xm 4r M4) ‘ws ΠΟΣῚ nyan 53 pn wy ΠΝῚ ΠΡ) ΠΝ poym nF  exoa.] oa’ $ prohibuit aBy «. απε- 
Span. | epuy. ΒΑ κι εξεβαλε 44,106,107 27. [AID ΝΜ τ. δαιμ.] > (Ὁ. supra) BA Ar MF τ. ακαθαρτον 
πνευμα (-Ἐκ. ἀπεστὴ 106) 44, 106, 107 ante κι 35 3, avo εἰς τα μερη] εἰς (pr. ews A) ra avorara BA εἰς τὰ avo μερη 
44,106,107 [Xs [1 09}} $8 in superiores partes aBy ΠΡῚΝ 5905 Ar (cf MF) βαδ.... mapay.] > F βαδ.] 
> BA 44,106,107 3 Ar abiit...et& P.Joayyedos post avr. BA = tang. M συνεποδ.] «dno. BA 44, 106, 
107 $ αυτον] -ro BA 44, 106,107 exer] > BA fost ewod. Ar κ. εποδησ. mapaxp.| > BA 44, 106, 107 
SM _ εἰ reversus est continuoaBy ΠΡ ΟΝῚ Ar 4. κι e&pO... . κλιν. κι] > 44, 106, 107 2 KP ςς 
Tap. | ὡς δὲ συνεκλεισθησαν ἀαμῴοτεροι BA man ID) DwWINN OowD Ny Tri F εξηλθ. xxi Mo +NNTTDRS [2 
ArM τ. tap.) PAN ba Ar ΜῈ x. ἡγερθ.] aveor, BA απ. τ. KAW. | > F eur. αὐτῇ AdeA, ἀναστηθι] 
x, em, ava, ad. κι BA κι, T, ex. προς 3. ad. ἀναστα κ. 44, τοῦ, 107 pass oh Joho hoa a0) S  dixit ὃ. 
surge soror &# Ar M προσευξωμ.) & sup. ras. Bab -op. 106 x. δεηθ] > BA Ar M τ. KUpLOU ἡμ. οὁπως 
ποι. εᾧ. ἡμ. ἐλεος kK. σωτ.] wa (pr. Deum LL) ny. cheno ο. κυρ. (Ὁ 9) BAL (KF) τι προσωπου κυρ. omws a. εᾧ. np. ελ. 
κ᾿ GOT. εν τ. vUKTL ταῦτ. 44, τού, 107 μο LANs δὰ rs Sho ea puis? μωο eo S ‘’S ΣῚΡ 
mma MN sady spat (oipon Μὴ Ar (ff M) 5. aveor, .. . oor. «.| > BA 44, τού, 107 ὃ ArM 
mbana am ὑῶν 1D F aveor| surrexerunt & δεηθ.] +Dom. & ἡρξατο λεγ.] ηρξ. T. λεγ. ΒΑ εἰπ. T. 
44,106,107 fis τοόΐλδον, Lacy aslo ' dixerunt 3). ἽΝ ‘x ὨῚΡ yy Ar (6M) nan Ἢ nnn F 
evdoy. . . . atovus 2°] aliter M et] κυριος 44, 106, 107 +his SLArF τ᾿ mar, np. | beawt Ar (ff F) 
σουὶ"] +7. ayov x. evdo& BA (cf F) παν. τ. αἰωνας τ. yer. | τ. atovas BA. pros SAr τ΄ yeveas τ. αἰωνων 44, 
106, 107 in omnia saec. saeculorum aBy Aug. evhoy. . -- KT. σου] >S alter Ἐ π. ἢ κτισις] π. 
αι -εἰς BA εἰς π᾿ τ᾿ αἰωνας] > BA 44, 106, 107 aBy Aug. Ar 6. τον Αδαμ] A. ΒΑ τ. αἀνθρωπ. 106 
Ιμκυΐο ες S +penF erot.| edoxas BA 44, τού, 107 aby Ar MF βοηθ. στηρ. Ev. τ. y. avr.| B. Ev. 
στ. τ᾿ γι aut. BAB. Ev. τ. γ. 44, 106, 107 Ar Ms oop o 1.λ.}} S — adiutorium Evam aBy Aug. Spec. 56 
inves min F κι εξ . . . βοηθον3} > M ἀμφοτ.] tour, BAL Ar > y Aug. aliter F ἐγεν. multiplicasti 
αβ >yAug.  aliter F τ. on. τ. avOp.| τ. ανθρ. on. BA τ΄ yevos τ᾿ avOp. 44,106,107 > y Aug. 03 b3 


VIII. 3. In RS εἰς τὰ ἄνω μ. (cf. aB y) was written, which was retained in R° and paraphrased in RY. In δὲ (which 
Swete, Expos. Tim., vol. xi, p. 39, appears to treat as the sole authority in this verse for RS!) the ἄνω has been acci- 
dentally inserted before εἰς ra. The reference to Egypt is pertinent historically (see Introd. p. 186) and mythologically 
(Jeremias, 4.7-L.4.0., pp. 180, 432), and Kohut’s emendation ΟΝ for ONY is pointless, but see J. H. Moulton, 
Hibbert Lectures, excursus to lecture ii. i’s veversus est may possibly have crept into the text from the mg. where it 
had been placed by a reader who had before him an Aramaic text in which 1?M had taken the place of 13N. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 8. 6-14 


wife for a helper avd a stay for him: of them both came the seed of men: and thou didst say, It is 
ἡ not good that the man should be alone; let us make him a helper like unto him. And now 
I take not this my sister for lust, but in truth: command that I and she may find mercy and grow 
8, 9 old together. And they said together, Amen. A nd they slept the night. 


The parents joy and the ensuing feast, vv. 9°-21. 


το And Raguel arose and called his servants with him and they went and digged a grave, for he 
τι said, Lest he perish, and we become a derision and a reproach. And when they had finished 
12 digging the grave Raguel came into the house, and called his wife, and said, Send one of the maid- 

servants and let her go in and see if he be alive: and if he is dead that we may bury him, that no 
13 man know it. And they sent the maidservant and lighted the lamp and opened the door, and she 
14 went in and found them sleeping and slumbering together. And the maidservant came forth, and 


ΝΣ dr > y Aug. aliterF x. ov... Bon6.2°] > 44, 107 aBy Aug. x. συ] ov ΒᾺ om] > BA 106 
το avOp. | pr ῷ Ar ποιησωμ.]} eas? SArF 7. νυν] - Κυριε BAS + Kupte ov γινωσκ. ort 44, 106, 107 
aBy Aug. (in 4 loc.) ArM ουχι] ov BA δια πορνιαν] ὃ. τ-ειαν BA 44, 106, 107 luxuriae causa & τ. 
αδελ. μ. ταυτ. UXOrem sororem meam α β adn en pea adda ε. α. A adda κατα (ra 44) δικαίωμα (-ara 44) τ. 
vopov σου (σ > τοῦ 9) 44, 106, 107 5. 564 ipsa veritate NMS nobna Ar Syne ΠΦῸ no aad ~wa M 
nox ὙΠ n»pd F ἐπιτ. . .. κοιν.] plen. F emit, εἐλεησ. με κ. αὐτην] ε. ἐλ. pp. BA em τῷ edenOnvar ἡμας 
κυριε (-Ἐεμε τε κ᾿ αὐτὴν 106, 107) 44,106,107 εν pwd laos Οὐ per S ut (> y) miserearis nostri Domine 
aBy Aug. ὙΠ x ani xaby pin Ar (οὐ ΜῚ κι συνκαταγηρασαι κοινως | Κι αὐτὴ (ταυτ. A) συνκαταγήρασαι 
(συγ. Β 8 συνκαταγηρασομε (aynpa sup. ras. A®) A) ΒΑ x. συγκαταργησαι (= συ xatapacat?) τῷ ακαθαρτ. δαιμ. x. δος 
ἡμῖν κυριε τεκνα κ. εὐλογιαν 106, 107 et (ut y) consenescamus pariter sani cum paceaBy ΝΠ ΝΣ snannsd Ar M 
+(+470n ppp M) JNodaa9 juss e200 βοδας $a 8 ArM 8. εἰπαν μεθ᾽ εαυτων] -ev per αὐτου BA 
-av κοινως 44,106, τοῦ fafao Lisolo ᾧ (fF) dixerunt% nos “Φ none) Ar M 9. εκοιμ.]} + αμῴφοτεροι 
BA (σῇ F) nnnd Sy Ar Met receperunt se aBy τ. νυκτα] ev τή ν. exe. 44,106, 107 SF fost rapov aBy 
avaor. Ῥ. εκαλ. Tous otxer. μ. eav. κι] ἀναστ. P. BAF em. (pr. OP nbd M) P. row oi. aut. 44, 106, 107 3M 
ΠΥ. Tos “Ἢ op eb mbes nim Ar ᾧχοντο x. ὠρυξαν ταφ.] επορευθὴ κ. -εν τ. BA (σ ΕἾ — opvgare τ. νυκτι 
taut. (-ϑομω i > 3) 44,106,107 ὃ +per noctem £ dra xp xnand Ar M 10. em. yap| λεγων BA 
> 44, 106, 107 nnd smi Ar Μη ποτε] μη κ. ovros (aur, A) ΒΑ wa εαν 44, 106,107 DN Ar anobavy| ἢ 
τεθνηκως ( ++ why Ar) θαψω (939733 Ar) avrov νυκτος κ. μήδεις γνῳ (Cf. Ὁ. 12) 44, τοῦ, 107 S Ar simil.( pr. ΤΡ by) F 
K. γεν. KaTay. Κ. ovetd. | > BA wa py γενωμαι (sa x7 Ar) ews ονειδισμον k. καταγελωτα 44,106, 107 Ar (σι: F) Joo Wo 
Ιωωωω «> Set omnibus fiam derisio et opprob. % 11. ore. . . οἰκον] > Ar M ore . . - ταφον] 
> BAF eyevero (> 44) oray εξηλθοσαν οἱ οἰκετ. (+ «ὐἰραθ» Pes Wea? 8) 44, τού, 107 3 ore] > & 
ηλθ. P.| > 44,106,107 8 τ. οἶκον) τ. τίαν eavrov BAF > 44, 106, 107 $ exad. THY ‘yur. αὖτ. K.| 
> BA 44Ε εκ. P. (P. > Ar) Ed. (Βδ. > 8) τ΄ y. av. 106, 107 3 Ar M 12. εἰπ.}] +E. (P. 44) τὴ 
γι avr. BAF + avry τού, 107 3 Ar M Amoot.| +67 44, 106, 107 «, εἰσελθ.] > BASF εἰς τ. κοιτῶνα κ. 
44,106,107 HArM +73 ΝΟ ΣῚ Ar Were | ederaoar (15. Bb) BA &| εν εἰρηνῃ 44, 106, 107 
>F κι εἰν ον yoo] εἰ de py (an mortuus est 30) wu day. avr. (+ pan WN OID M) κι μηδ. yo (-or 
A)BAZ ArM a Woapri gin pa ama) Xow Ε΄» 44, 106, 107 ὦ 13. ameor. . . . Avy. κι] εἰσηλθ. ἡ 
παιδισκη ΒΑ ΕΞ απεστ, Edva τ. maid. «. 106, 107 3 Ar M απηλθ. ἡ παιδ. x. 44 + ray Αγ ἍΜ  misit unam 


ex ancillis et aBy ηνοιξαν] avogaca BA avewEe 44,106, 107 SaBy > Ar MF  6up.| 4 του cor. 106, 107 3 
>ArMF εἰσηλθ. x.| > BA Ar MF o λυχνος εν TH χειρι αὑτῆς K. 44, 106, 107 ὦ κι eup. avrovs καθευδ., κ. 


un. κοιν.] κι εὑρ. τ. δυω καθευδ. ΒΑ 35): κ. ἰδου αὐτοι καθευδ. κοιν. 44, 106, 107 et invenit illos pariter dorm. 3» 
(+mbwa an) M) panan pasw ani nmin 4rM pay ansyon F 14. εξελθουσα] εξηλθε (+ ES. 44) κι 44, 106, 
1073 ArM η παιδ.] > BA 44, 106, 107 SL Ar MF υπεδ. avr.] xpdy ina pnd ΠΟΝῚ dr ond rom F 
umedetE. | απηγγειλ. BA 44, 106, 107 avrus| EO. τι avdpe avtns 106, 107 ὦ > 44 + (and soxm) M 


g. In the original story (RS), along with his servants (who are omitted in RY, accidentally or for brevity’s sake, as 
Miiller admits), Raguel digs the grave and returns from doing so before he addresses his wife (v. 11). ἈΞ, however, 
denies Raguel’s presence at the digging and his share in the manual labour, as it is inconceivable ‘that a rich man 
a himself do such work’ (Néld., οὔ. cz¢., p. 48, who with singular inaccuracy attributes this alteration and motive 
to R§!). 

12. εἰδέτωσαν. B* A, misplaced augment, Th. Grav, p. 209. 

13. The three chief recensions, particularly R‘°, have not retained their individuality in this verse, but both the 
later ones seem as usual to have been based on RS either in the form it assumes in δὲ or in that of &. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 8. 15-21 


Τρ told them that he was alive and that there was naught amiss. And he blessed the God of heaven 
and said, 

16 Blessed art thou, O God, with all pure blessing; let them bless thee for ever. And blessed 
art thou, because thou hast made me glad: and it hath not befallen as I supposed, but thou hast 

7 dealt with us according to thy great mercy. And blessed art thou, because thou hast had mercy on 
two that are the only begotten children of their parents: shew them mercy and deliverance, O 
Lord ; and fulfil thou their life with gladness and mercy. Oe 

19 Then he bade his servants fill the grave before the morning came. And he bade his wife 
make many loaves. And he went to the herd, and fetched two oxen and four rams, and bade 

20 Prepare them; and they began to make ready. And he called Tobias and said unto him, For 
fourteen days thou shalt not stir hence, but shalt stay here eating and drinking at my house, and 

21 shalt gladden my daughter’s sore afflicted soul. And all that is mine take thereof the half, and go 
in safety to thy father ; and the other half, when I and my wife die, is yours. Be of good cheer, 
child! I am thy father, and Edna is thy mother; and thine now are we and thy sister’s; from 
henceforth we are for ever. Be of good cheer, child! 


ont...cot.] ο. & BA Ar > 44, τού, 107 9. illum vivere et nihil mali passum % sin *n M (cf F) 
Red eS te εἰπαν] bey soni Ar εὐλογησαν] τεν (ηυ- A) Ρ. (Ρ. > y) BAaByF ror | pr.» MF τ. oup. | 
> BA 44, 106,107 $F ban Μ. κι εἰπ.} λέγων BAL > Ar ἘΜ θεε] συ o cos ΒΑ κυριε ο θεος 
(6. > 32) τ΄ ovp κ. τ᾿ γης 44, 106, 107 3 Ar + oni πὸ ΠΝ Ar (cf M v. 16) wemax ΜΌΝ ἘΝ swabs F 
ev m. evr. καθαρᾳ] ε. π. εὐ. Be. π. ev. καθ. x. ayia ΒΟ Ὁ AaB « π. ev. ayte κι καθαρε κι΄ ἀμιαντε 106, 107 αγιε 
καθαρε x. αμιαντε 44. Omni benedictione sancte et mundey WIT ΣῚΡ INIA Ar > SM alhiter F evdoyet~ 
τωσαν σε] τησατ. τού, ΙΟο7 > 44 & 27. κ. evdoy. σε οι αγίοι σου K. Tac. αἱ κτισ. σου παντ. (pr. κι A) ou ayy. σου Κ. Ob 
exdexr, σου (x. οἱ ε. 0. > Ar) BA (σῇ Ar F) + omnes sancti tui y et benedicant tibi omnes electi tui et omnis 
creatura tua benedicat tibiaB > M εἰς παντας τ. ator. | εἰς τ᾿ at. BAr παντες οἱ αἰωνες cov (> 44) 0 τυπτῶν κ. 
ἰώμενος εὐλογ. σε Tart. οἱ ayy. σου evdoy. σε (ε. σ. 44 K.) Tarr. οἱ ἐκλεκτ. σοὺ 44, 106, 107 > SM _ in omnia saecula 
saeculorum a8 in saeculum s—li y 16. gw oo Koto aumro oo Maly ὦ (ἡ Μὴ) ahkter ΝΜ simil. F 
x1°] > BA 44, 106, 107 & εἰ] JP ow Ar evpp.| qu. (ev. B2) BEB A με] ημας 44, 106, 107 Ar eyevero | 
+po BAL -Ἐημιν 44,106,107 > Ar umevoovv| τουμεν 44, 106, 107 Ar ada... ἡμων] JM MDI 
ante x. οὐκ Ar πολυ] > 44, 106, 107 17. simi. F κὶ6ὶ > BA 44,106,107 SH Ar ευλ. ce] > SM 
+ kupte 44, τοῦ, 107 -ἘΝΠΌΝ Ar edeno.] ΠῚΠ xdan myy M δυο} pmman Ar mbx ow M povoy.| +. 
τ. yoveis αὐτων τού, τοῦ ὦ > ArM mous... . ἐλεου] ndyd pAynAla AM δ IToON ΠΩΣ nnd an Ar aliter M 
edeos x.] > ὦ x. gor. κ] > BA ourter.| hosao JK. ωΡ hows ϑὸ μετ᾽ ευφ. κ- edeou.] εν υγειᾳ (-ιειᾳ Ba Ὁ 
τᾷ A) pera ευῴ. x. ἐλεους ΒΑ μετα ελεους x. ev. 44, 106, 107 3 » 9 18. rore etm. τοις ork. αὐτου] (pr. WD 
F) exedevoev δε τ. ork, BAF ik. nOocay οι οικ. κ᾿ eum. autos 44, 106, 107 SAr +°59 M xooa| adn ass 9 
whi F tap.| + quam fecerunt % + ay F προ τ. opOpov γεν.) > BAF x. τ΄ ἡμερ. (hasan 93)γ 44, 106, 
107 ὃ wi sa wy xd sy Ar (+8 M) 10. Kk. ἐποιησεν avTots γαμον ἡμέραν Seka τεσσ. ΒΑ (cf. F) τ. γυν.] 
E. (> 44 8) τ. y. αὐτου post εἰπεν 44, 106, τοῇ Φὦ >M_ πεοιησ.] ετοιμασον 44, τού, 107 & + pauc. verb. M 
τ. Boux.| tas (rovs 44) Boas 44, 106, 107 βαδισ.Ἴ εδραμ. αὐτου (av. > 44 3) x. 44, 106,107 SM  abiit ipse 3» 
som Ar nyayey| ΠΟΤ "3 ΟῚ Ar dvo] > 44, 106, 107 Ar M τεσσ] 44 Ar ᾿ SM εἰπ. 
ocurred. | crak. (+ oba> vtad S) ἐτοιμαζ, 44,106,107  Ψ 4,7 20 MOD ἽΝ saynd spp Ar κι ηρξ. mapas. | 
> 44,106,107 S“ZM [59 nay Ar 20. εκαλ. Ὁ. κ > BAS ArM -Ἐωμοσεν αὑτῳ x. 44,106, 107 L “Ἢ 
yaw) F avr | -ros ἃ +P. πρινη συντελεσθηναι τ. ἡμερας τ. γαμου ἐνορκως BA > 44,106, 107 & Jasads 3 ArM 
δεκα τεσ. ἡμερων͵] εαν μη πληρωθωσιν αι δ. τεσ. nu. τ. γαμου post avrov BA (cf. ΕἾ ews ἡμέρων δεκατεσ. 44, 106, 107 post 
οἰκον σ. 44, 106, 107 gare Jeon Ἐν frog post μη civ. ὃ ou μη κιν. evrevd.| μη εξελθειν avrov BA 
ov μη εξελθης εκ τ. οἰκου σ. 44, τού, 107 Ar M wash, Ἰὼ "ὰ TRIN xy F ad’... karod.| > ΒΑΕ add’... 
enor] > 44, τοῦ, 107 $ Ar M k, euppaveis| wa -ys 44, τοῦ, 107 3 τ᾿ ψυχ] > Ar M κατωδυνωμενην | 
-08. 44 τωδυνομ. 106 multis adflictam doloribus % . 21. oga por... τὸ nysov «| Tore λαβοντα τ. ημ. τ. 
vmapxovtay αὐτοῦ ΒᾺ τ. qu. τῶν ὑπαρχ. μοι λαβε παραχρημα 44,106,107 S Ar (cf ΕἾ gr. pon nxdp sins Ε 
uraye υγιαιν.] πορευεσθαι μετα vyeas (-ιας ΒΊΑ -tevas Bab) ΒΑ υπ. εν εἰρηνῃ 44,106,107 » S Ar vade salvus et 
sanus cum pace % mAnnwa bm M WF πρ.τ. mat.] > SAr - σου] >BASAr 
BAF +r.m.44 shia aon 4rM οταν] ews 44, 106, 107 eyo τε] > ΒΑ eyw 44, 106, 107 υμετ. 

..7ad.2°| > BAM > man own F vpet.| cov 44 > Ar θαρσ.15] > S Ar παιδ.15] τεκν. 44, 
τού, τοῦ > 9 ὍΡ' ΣΟ Ὁ smn ΠΝ Ar σοὺ ὁ] > 44,106, τοῦ ΒΕδ.} ΠΝ Ary] > 44, 106, 107 
κι παρα a... . παιδ.35}.» 44, 106, 107 S andy sy Ar θαρσ. παιδ.35] > 1 


15. 


τ. addo ne | τ. Nowra 


15. R§ wrote εὐλόγησεν . . . k. εἶπεν which should be read in 8. See Introd., p. 174, footnote 2, for the importance 
of liturgical and theological additions in RY and Ἐπ, 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 9. 1-6 


ii. Raphael’s journey to Gabael, ix. 1-6. 


91,2 ‘Then Tobias called Raphael, and said unto him, Brother Azarias, take along with thee four 
servants, and two camels, and go to Rages and get thee to Gabael, and give him the bond ; receive the 

4 money and bring him with thee to the wedding feast. For thou knowest that my father will count 
3 the days, and if I tarry one day, I shall sorely grieve him ; and thou seest what Raguel hath sworn, 
5 and I cannot break his oath. And Raphael went on his way with the four servants and the two 
camels to Rages of Media and they lodged with Gabael, and Raphael gave him his bond ; and (he) 
made known to him concerning Tobias, Tobit’s son, that he had taken a wife and that he invited 
him to the wedding-feast. And he arose and counted out to him the bags with their seals and placed 
6 them together < on the camels >. And they rose up early in the morning together and came to 
the wedding-feast. And they came into the house of Raguel, and found Tobias lying at meat. 
And he sprang up and greeted him. And he. wept and blessed him and said unto him, Honest and 


IX. τ. rore] «BA P.] 2). τὸν BA 44,106,107 +ang.&F 2. παραλαβεΐλαβε BA 44,106,107 μετασ.ἢ 
evrevOev 44,106, 107 8 +hinc L ArM_ τεσσαρ. οἰκετ.] παιδα BA > 44, 106, 107 K.l°] > 44, 106, 107 


καμ. δυο] δυο cap. BA 44, 106, 107 εἰς Payas| εν Ῥαγοις τ. Μηδειας (-ἰας A) BA qos Sin civitatem 
Rages >F kK nke| > 44,106,107 3H Ar MF παρα] προς 44, τού, τοῦ Taf. | + pan bya F 
dos | > BA avo | > BA αὕτοις 44, 106, 107 τ. χειρ.] >BA foe lsho S + suum m0 


Ar  nnnox M κομισαι] + μοι ΒΑ λαβε 44, 106,107 jn’ Ar MF gr. ks! (> &*) ὦ 44, 106, 107 Ar 
MF παραλαβε αυτ.] avr. aye μοι (μ. > A) ΒΑ ayaye avroy (-το 44) 44, 106, 107 pron Ar MF pera o.| 
> BALArM τοὺς yap.|] τον y. BA 4. pr.v.3 BAAr συ... εσται] κι BAAr yap] > 44 αριθμων o 
nar. | om. p. αριθμει BA om. μ. αριθμων 44, 106, 107 3» Ar μον Ilo PS + px M τ. nuep. | > 44, 106, 
107 Χρονισω] wo! SF soy aay 4rM nuep. μιαν] peya (y sup. ras. A®) BA μιαν ἡμερ. 44, 106, 107 
una plus die > F λυπησω avr. | οδυνηθησεται BA oS huss μοο SF  contristabo animam eius % (Sf. Ar M) 
λιαν] > 44,106,107 3% Ar 3. κι θεωρ. τι] διοτι BA. 44,106,107 sx, Sed vides quomodo & Sw 
5.18 vond bed sod xd sant _4rM o> F ὡὠμοσεν P.| ομωμοχεν (κεν Bab) Pp, ΒΑ 44, 106,107 + yn εξελθειν 
pe (POY ADIAN ἽΝ MMI jo Ar MF) BA Αγ ΜῈ + pewar pe (μοι 44) δεκατεσσαρες (Jeca% 9) ἡμερας (δ. 9. 44) 
παρ᾽ αὐτῷ 44, τού, 107 “ὃ κ᾿ ov... ope, aur.] > BA 106 ΑγΜμ᾽ δυναμαι] -σομαι 44,107 possumus 3» 
mapaBnvai| αθετησαι 44, 107 spernere & 5. ἐπορευθὴ] ΡΜ _P.] +ang. 3» kK. οἱ τος «« οἱκ. Κι αἱ δ. 
καμ] > BAF κ. οἱ ou. avrov 44, 106, 107 pr. np» M εἰς P. τ. ΜΙ] > ΒΑ εἰς P. 44, 106, 107 M qos 
wee S ἴῃ οἷν. MM. we p> Ar ΣῈ ηυλισθησαν] -67 BAU pr. nov προς T. x. 44, 106, 107 SF 
>M  +xinn ποῦ F παρα [Γ᾿] exet 44,106,107 obaXS avrg 19] + Pap. 44, 106,107 SL 27. 
span F το χειρῇ μωὺὶ Kako 9 αὐτου] > BA 44, 106, 107 & κ᾿ ured. aura] > BAF oS polo 9 
π᾿ T.u.T.] > BA π΄ τους Τωβια 44,106,107 > SF ort ἐλαβ.] > BAF ἘΠ 5 γυν.] Ὁ ΒΑ +r. θυγ. 
P. 44,106,107 3, “3 '“Ψ 4ΥΜ κι > BA ort xad.| > ΒΑ coru exer καλων (x. > 44) 44, τοῦ, 107 
> Jeo ~~ oo coho & »γ. Ar -ΠΜ »}Ὲ εἰςτ. γαμον] »ΒΑ4 +’oM »Ε κ. ἀναστας] ος 
δὲ ΒΑ κ. ανεστη T. 44,106,107 15 Sym pow 3 Ar > MF παρηριθμ.] προηνεγκεν BAF εξηνεγκε 44, 106, 107 
> ArM αὐτῳ 85] > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar M συν τ. σφραγισιν] εν τ. σῷ. ΒΑ x, εδειξε τας of. 44, 106, 
107 8 -τϑυ5 >ArM Ὁ Sy toma F συνεθηκαν avra| εδωκεν avta BA ηριθμησε τ. ἀργυριον κ. ἐπεθηκεν 
ἐπὶ τὰς Kap. 44, τοῦ, τοῦ 9. -+supra camelos αβγ ΝΟΌΣ by xaps yo 4r Mo Syeay ne pon “Ἢ ΠρΟῚ F 
6. ὠρθρισαν] ὠρθρευσαν ΒΒ > 44 Ar M vigilaverunt % cow. κι] > 44 AT MF εἰσηλθον 1°] ἡλθοσαν B*b 44, 106, 
107 aBy ηλθὸον Βα xnxi M εἰς τι γαμον] > 44 twolagis & kK. elon... . ἐκλαυσ. κι] Ὁ F kK. 


εἰσηλθ.3} > BA 44,106, 107 SaBy ArM es ta P.| > BASaBy ArM__ προς P. 44, 106, 107 k, eup. T. 
ἀνακειμ.} > ΒΑ et invenit Gabelus Th. discumb. (accumb. y) aBy κ. aver.] > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar M κ. 


ησπ.] > BA 44, 106, 107 S avtov1°| > 44,106,107 onaso Sa8 ArM κι εκλ.) > 44, 106, 107 ῷ 
+Gabelusa8 + NngTIN MDD Ar M κι εὐλογ.] > 44, 106, 107 Sy avroy | Τωβειας τ. yuvatka αὐτου 
ΒΑ (ἡ ΕἾ > 44,106,107 Sy Deum αβ k, em... . ὁμοῖον αὐτῷ > BAF x. εἰπ.} +T. 44,106,107 S 
dicens & αὐτῳ] > 44, 106, 107 ξ Ar M Kade . . . ἐλεημοπ.] εὐλογητ. o κυρ. os ἐδωκε σοι εἰρην. (+ bone et 


optime vir a 8) ore υἱος εἰ (evA.... εἰ > γ) ανδρος Kad. Kk. (κ. κα > 44 8) ayad. k. ἐλεημοσυνας ποιουντος 44, 106, τοῦ ( + et 
benedictus tu filia8)SaBy "3 Ὁ Sx pra ῬῚΝ ἼΩΝ Hwpr ay Ἴ2) TD woe ands Ar Seow nds » pa 
NWN DY ANOwI ὙΠ AWS M San... γυν. σι] εὐλογημενος εἰ Kk, evdoy. (ev. > 44) 0 maT, cov kK, εὐλογ. (ev, 
> 44 B)n yur. cov κι ο πατ. κι ἡ μητ. (kon. μι > 106) αὑτῆς 44, 106, 107 8 NM ΝΞΟ NNNN Jon) ards > am 


IX. 3. ὀμώμοχεν (RY), Th. Gram., p. 205. 

5. συνέθηκαν αὐτά is possible alone, but probably ἐπὶ τ. καμήλους should be restored from a8 yAvand M. On the 
other hand a 8 y Ay M inadvertently wrote x. ξἰσῆλθον only once in the next verse and then omitted εἰς ra‘P. ἘΠ clings 
at any rate to the mention of Raguel though its compromise has suffered in 44 and is lostin %. RY so radically abridged 
the verse that the second half was unintelligible to the copyists, but restore x. εὐλ. “P. τὸν T. κι τὴν γυν. αὐτοῦ in RY. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 9. 6—10. 7 


good Jad, son of a man honest and good, just and merciful! The Lord give thee the blessing 
of heaven, and unto thy wife and thy father and thy wife’s mother! Blessed be God that I have 
seen Tobias my cousin like him. 


Ὁ. THE HOME-COMING, x. I-xi. 17. 
i. Tobias’ sorrowing parents, x. I-7*. 


10: Now day by day Tobit kept counting how many days he would spend in going and how many 
2 return in. And when the days were expired, and his son was not come, he said, Is he perchance 

3 detained there? or is Gabael perchance dead, and there is no man to give him the money? And 

4 he began to grieve. And Anna his wife saith, My child hath perished, and is no longer among the 

5 living ; and she began to weep and bewail her son, and said, Woe is me, my child, that I let thee 

6 go, the light of mineeyes. And Tobit kept saying unto her, Hold thy peace, trouble not, sister, he is in 
good health ; doubtless some distracting business hath befallen them there ; and the man who went 

7 with him is trusty and one of our brethren; grieve not for him, sister, soon he will be here. And 


Ar ἡ mn. YP ws OA O32 ΠΟ Ῥ im ywonna sim M don σοι κυρ. evdoy. ovp.| det tibi benedictionem 


(ben. det tibi y) Dom. coeli af y κι τ᾿ wat... . yur. cou] > evdoy. ... op. αὐτ.] > 44,106, 107 3 Ar M 
ore etd. ... opotoy αὐτῷ] quoniam video Thobi consobrini mei similem a8 et benedicat Deus Thobi consobrinum 
meum y 


X. 1. drev. M exagt. . . . emorp.| κ΄ T. 0 mar. aut. ἐλογισατο (-ζετο A) exaor. quep. BA (ch ΕἾ «. T. 
ἡριθμει (-noe 44) τ᾿ nu. ab’ ns εξηλθε T. 0 vos avr. 44, 106, 107 S de] et LAr ἡμερ.] +i. Ar πορευσ.] 
NBD3 bapd Spins Seay Ar ev roo.2°| > & emor.| +filius eius 3», ore συνετελ.] ὡς επληρωθ. BA 
ἐπλεονασαν 44, 100, 107 ἡμεραι] 4-7. mopeas (as A) BAF -ἘΠΣΦΠ Ar o ut. αὐτ.͵] > BA 44, 106, 107 
pr. Ὦ Ar k,... ov παρην] οὐκ ἤρχετο (-οντο AF) ΒΑ x, ελυπηθη Τωβιας (T. > 44) 106, 107(+F) od Kuso 
Peragr 9 2. brev. M εἰπ.} +T. A 2γ. κι 44,106, 1078 +mweo Ar (σῇ F) Myl?. . . ἡ] 
> 44,106,107 3 κατεσχεθη} κατῃσχυνται ΒΑ NADY ΜΟῚ Ar ΝΣ wnNAp F exec] > BA Δ F 
απεθ.] τεθνηκε 44, τού, 107 o| > ΒΑ 44, 106, 104 ουδεις] ov 44, 106, 107 Ar MW wslo S$ et nemo 3» 
aut. &8.| 68. avr. ΒΑ 81d. τ. vp μου 44, 106, 107 S m5 yan Ar (σ᾿ F) 3. κι npg. λυπ.] κι ελυπειτο Nav BA 
> 44,106, 107 8 mayned wy Ar ( Μὴ antev. 2 F 4. brev. M κ᾿ A. ἢ γ. aur. rey. | em, de αὐτῷ 
ἡ yon (-Ἑ αὐτου A) BAF κ. er. A. 44, 106, 107 8 + 4, τ΄ παιδ. p.] τ΄ π.- ΒΑ ov. μ. 44, 106, τοῦ ῷ 
κι οὐκ. oes | (+ Ar) διοτι κεχρονικεν BA Ar κ. overt ζη 44, 106, 107 S  quare tardat (-tur γγαβγ >F 
np& . .. vt αὐτ.] np§ θρηνεῖν avrov BA εθρηνει περι avr. 44, 106, 107 S x. exw. | εθρηνει λεγουσα 44 5. >M 
Ovat μοι] ov μελει μοι (μ sup. ras. A®) BA oor 44, τού, 107 Φὃ ort] προς τι 44, 106, 107 % πορευθ.} 
> BAS απελθειν an’ ἐμου 44,106,107 ὃ -ἘΝΠΡΠῚ "0 Ar αὔτ F τ᾿ Φ. τ. οφθ. μ.} ante τεκν. 44, τοῦ, 
107 S + Spb mnpaw ποῦ Ar +/p 01 F 6. drev. MF T. ἐλεγεν avry | T. λέγει αὐτὴ ΒΑ παρεκαλει 
αὐτὴν T. κι eum. (κι ε. 44 λεγωνὴ 44, τού, το] ὃ ary.... vy.| θαρσει aded. παρεσται ο υἱος ἡμ. ὑγιαινων 44, 106, 107 S$ 


αδελ.] > BA Ar κι pada... dy mapeor.| > BA x, para] > 44,106 1078 sed forsitan% ona Ar 
περισπασμ.] Sox S mora L yun Ar avr. ey. exer] detinet illos 39 αυτοις.. .. 0 ανθρ. τις αὐτων {-τῳ 44 9) 


yeyove μη λυποῦ ore κ. (kK. > S) 44, 106, 107 S avros| mk, εἰς] εκ 44,107 etex& > τοῦ Ar τ. αδελ. ny.] 
> 106 Ar μη λυπ.. .. παρεστ.] μὴ Ons ἐπι την καρδ. σ. κακον 106, 107 3 » 44 περι aur. αδελ.] pins Ar 
7. ke em... παιδὶ p. | onannd wom M (gr. ΕἾ avrg] Avva 44, 106,107 8 > +0 Ar By... . πλανα] 
> 44,106,107 S Sey. aw en. κι] ory. BA Ar F tace molestus es mihi a8 molestus es mihi esse noli y 
pn pe πλ.] μη TA. pe BA (+F) ΠΣ xi Ar F απωλ.] > Ar παιδ.] τεκν. 44, 106, 107 "43 by Ar 
exnd. mepteBr. τ. 08.] eopevero καθ᾽ nuep. εἰς τ. 05. BAF εκπηδ. ene τ. οδου περιεβλ. 44,106, 107 Masso lian 
loo Jeaso fuias Loo Ito S$ seme numa? npay may Ar ost by ΝΠ M nox... - ἡμεραν] εξω 
owas ἀπῆλθ. (-αν A) npepas τε (nu. τε > L) BAL (Gf. ΕἸ εἰ ερχεται o υι. αὐτῆς (av. > 44) 44,106, 107 > ὦ 
macny anasto ἼΩΝ whda xno 47 ΠῺΣ ΜΔ ὮΝ mand oy S92 M κ᾿ οὐκ εἐπειθ, ovd.| aprov οὐκ ἡσθιεν 


X. 2. κατήσχυνται (RY, an unlucky substitute for κατεσχέθη of RS, which is supported by Av and F) must be 
translated ‘are they disappointed?’ (cf. wa). ἘΞ omitted the clause because of this difficult expression, and most 
moderns who uphold RY are here compelled to emend on the basis of R8. On -εσχεθη v. Th. Gram., p. 238. 

4-6. On the relation of these verses to Jub. ch. xxvii. v. R. Harris, 4./.7%. pp. 349 ff. 

5. οὐ μέλει pot (RY) is corrupt. It might be emended ὦ (cf. Ar) or ὡς or σὺ (Fri.) μέλει μοι or σὺ μέλει σοι (Tisch). 

6. περισπασμός (RS) = ‘ distracting business, distraction’ (e.g. Polyb. iii. 87, 9; iv. 32, 5), represents }*J (occupation, 
task) six times in Eccles. The words ὁ dvOp... . μὴ λυποῦ (R$) give the key to the difficult ‘ perfectus vir (et) verax... 
noli fiere’ in Jub. ch. xxvii. ~ 

7. -λιμπ. -λιπ. (RY), Th. Gran., p. 227. In Ar spans (cf. viii. 20, ix. 3) may be original, but prob. it is a trans- 
formation by a late scribe of the numerical ’4), 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 10. 7-12 


she said unto him, Hold thy peace at me and deceive me not ; my child hath perished. And hasten- 
ing forth early she spent every day watching the road, by which her son had gone,and would hearken 
to no one; and when the sun went down she would enter in, and mourn and weep the whole night, 
and have no sleep. 


ii. Tobias sets out for home, vv. 7°-13. 


And when the fourteen days of the wedding feast were expired which Raguel had sworn to 
celebrate for his daughter, Tobias entered in to him and said, Send me away, for 1 know that my 
father and my mother believe not that they will see me again; and now I pray thee, father, that 

8 thou send me away that I may go to my father ; already I have told thee how I left him. And Raguel 
said unto Tobias, Abide, lad, abide with me, while I send messengers to Tobit thy father, and they 

9 shall tell him concerning thee. And he said unto him, Nay, I pray thee that thou send me away to 
τὸ my father. And Raguel arose, and handed over to Tobias Sarah his wife, and half of all his goods, 
men-servants and maid-servants, oxen and sheep, asses and camels, clothing and money and chattels; 

rr and he sent them away in peace, and he embraced him and said to him, Farewell, child, depart in 
peace; may the Lord of heaven prosper you, and Sarah thy wife, and may I see children of you 
12 before I die. And he said unto Sarah his daughter, Go unto thy father-in-law, because henceforth 


(-e Bb) BAaByF > 44, 106, 107 3 Ar κι ote edu... ὑπνον] τ. δὲ vuxras (-+ od A) ov διελιμπανεν (Bb Wid) A 
εἶπ, B*) θρηνουσα T. τ. vu. aut. BA (cf ΕἾ ews ov edu ο ηλ. κι εἰσηλθ. εἰς τ. οικ. avr. (ων, 82) κι οὐκ eyevoato 
ovdevos k, οὐκ ἡδυνατο ὑπνωσαι (κ. ο. ἡ. υ. > 44) 44, τού, 107 % nad ΠΣ xdy sweods xnyot mbox pt noyo xdy 
(Ὁ ans Μὴ ArM κι ore2°| eas ov BAF x, eyevero ws 106,107 M κι ὡς 44 τ΄ yap. | > ας op. P.| 
> 44 ArMF ας} καθως 106, 107 ποιησ. τ. Ovy. avr.| ποι. αὑτὸν exee BA > 44, 106, 107 SL Ar ME 
εἰσηλθ. ... T. κ΄ > BA 44, 106, 107 ῷ AY MF εἰσηλθ.] > 3» εἰπ.35] δε (> Ar) T. to (τ. > Bar) p, 
(os 8)BASArM (fF) +7. 44,106,107 +illi Ἐξαπ. . . . yap eyo| εξαπ. pe BA Ar ΜῈ πορευ- 
σομᾶι προς τ. mar. μου 44, 106(+F)107 » Ἢ 27. ΠΣ Ε ov mor. .««. με ετι] οὐκετι ελπιζουσιν οψεσθαι με 
ΒΑ Ar αγωνιωσιν (-ιουσιν 106) εἰ ere (ere > 44) οψονται τ. προσωπ. μου 44, 106, 107 COFRDOO ρα Ϊνῦ JN 
υϑὴ το ὅσο ty S "ἢ DAWN DPN DYDD ΠΝ DavND Moyne wena nny Ἵν 5. F en] > & k. 
voy. . « αφηκ. avr.| > BA 44, 106, τοῦ 3M F x. νυν] nunc itaque & nat.| > Ar κι mopevO. . . . 
avr. | syn xasyrend sab» noo Ar 8. κ. eum. | ew. δὲ BA P. τ᾿ T.] αὐτῶ o πενθ. (- αὐτου A) ΒΑ P. 44, 
106,107 3M “ἢ > Ar Mew1°, . . per’ ἐμοῦ] μ. παρ᾽ euo. BAH > 44, 106, τοῦ ὃ Remane hic penes 
meZ#M 13 aw F κ᾿ €y@ αποστελλω] Kayo εξαπ--λω (-λλω Β8) B* vid NaBy eyo εξ-λω (-λλ 106) 44, 106, 
107 ayy.| > BA Ar MF τ > BAS£ArMF τι π᾿ 0.] > ArM + yond Ἐ5 υποδειξ.] δηλωσ. 
ΒΑ υποδ-τωσιν 44, 106, 107 αὐτῳ] sand ArM περι σου] ta κατα ce BA πμωω hoo μοοῦ S Ἐσὺ 
de prety, ere ολιγ. ἡμερας μετ᾽ ἐμου (μ. ε. > 44) 44, 106, 107 8 ny ὃ ΑΥ̓Μ “a F : 9. eum. avr.| T. 
λέγει ΒᾺ εἰπ. T. 44,106, 107 MF 47.8 ille dixith Ὁ > one Ar Μηδαμως] > (ουχι Bab) B Ar 
ovxt adda A 23, 55, 64, 71 fo? δα WS in totum +0 πατερ 44, 106, τὸ 3 ΔΝ ἽΠΝΠ bs Mosh 
yoy ΣΙΝ a&io σε] > BAMF peto H wn % an Ar orws| > BA 44, 106, 107 5 Ar MF εξαπο- 
arethys| -Aov BA 44, 106, 107 amod Ar sbx F evrevd.| > BA 44, 106, 107 3ArF nods M mpos | 
wa μὴ λυπήσω 44, 106, το] Jeah Wy ὃ ΩΝ ΟΝῚ F to. «.1°] > ΒΑ et continuo 3» ἀναστας] + δὲ 
ΒΑ -eorn 44,106,107 >M P.| Ἐκ. ἐλαβε 3 (3. > 92) τ. θυγ. aur. κι 44, τού, 107 S post παρ. M παρεδ.] 
6. BA + avrnvy 44,106, τοῦ +49 T.| αὐτῶ BAF 3.7. γυν. aur. «.| > 44,106, 107 S. filiam suam © 
κι To ἡμισυ (N A*%2) za (a sup. ras.) nu. BA’ x, edox. αὐτῳ 44, τού, 107 παντων] > BAX ArMF παντα τού 
αὐτῳῇ] > ΒΑ +70 mp. 106,107 + ravrev ta ἡμισηὴ αὑτοῦ 44 παιδ. k, nad.| cwpara BA Ar Ββ. κ. πρ.] κι κτηνὴ 
ΒΑ πρ. 44 oves et boves & (post καμ. Ar) ArM »Ὲ ον. κι ka. | > ΒΑῈ κ. κι ον, τού, το] Kap. 44 
post ox. Ar mar.| > ΒΑ 44,106,107 SF 2ῥη. Μ᾿ κ. apy.] apy. ΒΑ et pecuniam «. ox.] > BA plen. M(f 
F) 11. εξαπ.] pr. evdoynoas αὐτοὺς ΒΑ + OPW mows Ar >F  avrovs... ἡσπασατο avrov| > ΒΑ aur. κ. 
ἡσπασαντο avrov 44,106, 107 ὁ illum salv. san. et vale illi fecit #. ἢ) 3) 47 MF κ᾿ em, αὐτῷ) λεγων BA 
ke. P. 44,106,107 ὁ εἰ αἰχὶὶ  ΨΜΈῈ ἡ πὸ soni Ar υγ.... umaye | > BA ArMF βαδιζετε Texva υγιαινοντες 
44, 106, 107 ὃ. vade fili salvus sanus 3} ο κυρ.] ο 6. (post τεκνα BA) ΒΑ 44, 107 Ar MF pr. κι 44, 106, 107 
oup. | ἘΜ νοῶ > Ar imax M Syne F ευοδωσαι] -σει B 44,106, 107 -λογησει A xody nu Ar FM 
ypas| +-rexva BA τιν τού, τοῦ nD F κι Σ. τ᾿ γι σι] > ΑΥ̓ΜῈ κι Σ. ... παιδια] >BA κι ιδι τεκνα 
up. 44, 106, 107 ὦ x (δ umm Ar ΜῈ mad.| δ) NANI oYppry(r) DDr 5 M mpo...pe| > M 
με] ante αποθ. BA 12. K1°... amed. αὐτ.} > 44 κι] -Ἐεφιλησε 3. τ. Ovy. aur. κ΄ T. x, 106, 107 93 


lo. τὰ ἥμισυ (RY), Th. Gram., p. 180. σώματα (RY) = slaves in classical Greek, e.g. Dem. (480. 10), Plut., but always 
with αἰχμάλωτα, οἰκετικά or some similar epithet, in the Ptolemaic papyri (cf. espec. Demophon’s letter to Ptolemaeus 
¢. 245 B.C. in Zhe Hibeh Papyri, No. 54), in the LXX (e.g. Gen. xxxiv. 29, Bel and Drag. 32; 2 Mac. viii. 11), in 
Polybius and later writers, and in the N.T. See Deissm., &.S., p. 160, Z.4.£Z., p. 151. 
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13 (11, 1) 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT 10. 12—11. 3 


they are thy parents as they who begat thee; farewell, daughter. May I hear a good report of 
thee so long as I live. And he embraced them and let them go. And Edna saith unto Tobias, 
Child and brother beloved, may the Lord restore thee, and may I see children of thee while I live 
and of Sarah my daughter before I die. Before the Lord I commit my daughter unto thee in trust ; 
vex her not all the days of thy life. Child, farewell; henceforth I am thy mother and Sarah thy 
sister. May we all be prospered in the same all the days in our life. And she kissed them both 
and sent them away in peace. And Tobias departed from Raguel in peace and rejoicing and 
blessing the Lord of heaven and earth, the King of all, because he had prospered his journey. And 
Raguel said unto him, Mayst thou be prospered to honour them all the days of their life. ᾿ 


iii. Tobias’ reunion with his parents and the return of Tobit’s sight, xi. 1-17. 


And when they drew nigh to Caeserin which is over against Nineveh, Raphael said, Thou 
knowest how we did leave thy father: let us run forward before thy wife, and prepare the house 


+apprehendit illum et (+salutans a8) osculatus est (+ et γ) Sarram (+ filiam suam af) etaBy pwn pad pan 
vind ArM Σ.] > BA 106, 107 aBy τ. Ovy. avr.| αὐτὴ θυγατερ 106, 107 a8 illiy >F Yr. 
προς] τιμα BA 106,107 SaByArMF -ἼΝΟΜ tov Trev, ! Tous π. σοὺ (ou sup. ras. (seg. ras. 1 lit.) Al) 
BA +k. τὴν π. σ. 106, 107 ὁ αβγ Ar ΜῈ ort amo... γονεις o.| aut. νυν γον. σ. εἰσιν BA aBy ort aur. a. 
γον. απὸ τ. ν. εἰσὶ 106, 107 3 > M απ. τ. ν.} nn Ar - ὡς οι yer. σε] > BA Ar ΜῈ καθὼς ἡμεθα np. 
106,107 27. (post ws) pater tuus et mater tuus & Bad.... θυγ.] > BAF β. υγιαινουσα τοῦ, 107 Ar M 
ax, σ. ay. ἀκοὴν ε. «| ak. o. ak. cad. ΒΑ > 106, 107 3 -+et gaudium & wena ὁ ΡΣ M  wyow na’pm 
ΔῈ ε. ω} ( M)xnangynm 47M fF κ᾿ ἀπασπ. aned. αὐτ.] κι εφιλησεν αὐτὴν BAF εἰ osculatus est 
eam et dimisit (+illam y)aBy Ar pr. ond pu Μ > 44, 106, 107 ὦ «.8°] > 106 E. dey. T.] Ε΄ 
en. προς T. ΑΒ etm. E. ap. T. 44,106, 1073 “Ὁ Sy aoe M Texv.... ἀποθ.] adeh. ἀγαπητε (AN NN a Ar 


‘93. M) αποκαταστήσει (-a A) σε (salvum te perducat (ducet te y)a8y Ar Μὴ o κυρ. τ. oup. x. δωῃ μοι We σου (σ. 


> aBy Ar) παιδια (+ powp Ar ἜΝ x90 DAY M) εκ 3. τ. θυγ. μου (+antequam moriar aBy M) BA ay 
ArM  simil.F > 44,106,107 3 ever. τ΄ κυρ.] IP Ar ante εκ 3. M evor.| pr. wa evppavdo BA aB y 
του] > 44 κυρ.] +coeli aB y παρατιθ.]} pr. x. Sov BASF παραδιδ. 44, 106, 107 39F xn Ar Μ trado 
(-am y) aBy τ. Ovy.| pr. Sarram & Ar M εν} emt 44,106,107 > παραθηκῃ]} παρακαταθ. (κατα sup. 
ras. A1) BA παρτ-ην (+ ovrws 106) 44, 106,107 >% tanquam bonum depositum 39 (+ F) 2 47 MF 
py λυπησ.] μη σκυλ. 44,106,107 SL pr.eth πασ. τ. nuepl? ... aneor. vyaw.] > BA aliter F npep. | 
ὍΝ τ. ᾧ σου] > 44, τοῦ, τοῦ Μ ayn Ar παιδ, εἰς etp.| > 44,106,107 8  vade f. salvus et sanus 
aBy arbwd indy M ward. | > Ar απὸ τ. vuy... Con ημ.} ΣΦ M απο 7. νυν] κι Wov 106, 107 S 
«44 > Ar o. pot. κι Σ. αδ.] μητ. o. κι Σ. ἡ ad. σ. 44, 106, 107 3 ἀδελφη] uxor & Ar evod. ... Con nH. | 
> 44, 106, 107 3 diligat (dirig. y) te deus et illam ut sitis in loco sanctitatis omn. dieb. vit. vest. (diebus 
vestris y) aBy apgor.| > ArM  piayn δ pInis nby sands Ar k, ἀπεστ. vy.| κι εξηλθοσαν 44, τοῦ, 
107 ) vy. | > ArM 13. kK. amd... . Bac. τ. παντ.] μετα τάντα emopevero κ. T. ευλογων τον 8, ΒΑ « ἐπορ. 
T. χαιρ. κι (κ. > 44) εὐλ. τον θ. τ. ουρ. KT. γης 44,106,107 8 ahterM ἡ ὯΝ ΤΣ “DY ὉΦΌ 1257 j2 ins F 
απο P.| > Ar vy. κι] »αβγ Ar kup. | deum aBy Ar τ. Bao.... οτι] 4 ΓΝ nbw Ar ott 
evodak. τ. 0d. aut. | ott evodwaev (-οδ, ΒΑ -ωδ, B2b) 7r,0,a. BA => 44,106,107 ὃ alter M kK elm. εἰν 
avr. | k. κατευλογει P. κι E. τ. yuvatka αὖτ. (+et dixit iniunctum est mihi a Domino (2) 19)» aby Ar) honorari 
(-are y) vos omnibus die. vit. vestr. (meae y)aBy Ar) BAaByAr κ. mpoonuéaro λεγων yevorro μοι τιμαν τον πενθ. 
μου womep τους εμαῦτ. γον. π΄ Ts nuep. τ. ᾧ. avr. 106,107 ὦ > 44 MF 


ΧΙ. τ. plen.M ὡς ἡγγισαν] emopevero (- Ὁ Ar 1057 F) μεχρις ov ἐγγισαι avrov (-τους Bb?¢? F) εἰς BA Ar F 


ἐπορευθησαν τ. οδον αὐτῶν «x. ἤλθον 44,106,107 3 NM by M Kacepew| > BA Καισαρειαν 44, 106, 107 
φρο, (v.12, sama) S Charam a8 Caracha y Charan p OPS 4r>M SF ἡ ἐστι») > BAF 
κατεναντι)Ὶ > BAF απεν. 44, 106, 107 in medio itinere contra 9 N.| pr. τῆς 44,107 -+undecimo die Θ᾽ 
mond F 2. emev| pr. κι BA 44, τού, 107 +mpos T. BA 44, 106, 107 % Ar P| +ixdon F Zu] ov 


BAF ywook.| -adedpe BA Ar + Thobias frater 39 M πως] > ὦ αφηκαμεν] -κες Β -κας (ς absciss.) 
Α 44,107 ArMF -καιοό >&_ reliqueris 3. τ. πατερα] απ» 22. optabos vel mdse) έν, S 
σου] + JON nei M 3- mpodp. | -ouv 106, 107 SNS) pos far pe & τ. yuvatkos σι] pr. ἐμπροσθεν BA 
> 44,106,107 3Ar MF- +et eamus & croup. | ooh S >M ev @ ἐρχονται)] > BAF η δε yun. σ. 
παρεσται (-εστι 106) κατα σχολην ῴμω» βοδαϑ 86) ome nu. 44, 106,107 S dum prosequitur nos (+ puella a8) 


XI. 1. RY followed by certain Vss. omits purposely to avoid the difficulty as to the precise name of the locality. 
R$ on the contrary, though possibly not absolutely original (Reusch conjectures Χαλάχ, cf. y and Gen. x. 11), was the 
most ancient tradition and is presupposed by the majority of the variants. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 11. 4-11 


4 while they are coming. And they went both together; and he said unto him, Take in thy hands the 
5 gall.. And the dog went with them, behind him and her son. And Anna sat watching the road by 
6 which her son would come. And she espied him coming, and said unto his father, Behold, thy son 
7 cometh, and the man that went with him. And Raphael said unto Tobias before he drew nigh to his 
8 father, I know that his eyes will be opened ; stuff the gall of the fish into his eyes and the medicament 
will draw up and scale off the white films from his eyes, and thy father will see again and behold 
9 the light. And she ran, and fell upon the neck of her son, and said unto him, I have seen thee, my 
10 child; hereafter I can die. And she wept. And Tobit rose and stumbled with his feet and went forth 
1I toward the door of the porch. And Tobias went towards him with the gall of the fish in his hand; 
aBy + ram δ Δ) Dy (27. osayn-ay M) Ar M 4. Ko... ave | > BAF κοινως | kK. ὁ KU@Y προετρεχεν 
ἐμπροσθεν αὑτῶν 44, τού, 107 46 κι εἰπ. αὐτῳ] > BA P.mpos T. 44, τοῦ, τοῦ SM = + angelus 3» AaBe | 
+5 BA > Ar pera xepas| παρα χειρα BA > 44,106,107 tecum@M » Ar χολην] 7. txOvos 
(4902 35 by “apn ns Ὁ mp? 3 F) «. εἐπορευθησαν ([-Ἐ ands] M) BAFM +r. 1x6. ev τ. χειρι σου 44, 
τού, τοῦ 8 de felle illo, et habe H > Ar x, umd. | > 44, τοῦ, 1073 Ar M εἰ abiit H avros| > BA 
44, 106, 107 & ο kuptos | οκυων BAaByF > 44, 106,107 Ar M εκ τ. οπισὼ auTOU κ. τ. υἱου αὐτῆς] 
οπισθεν αὐτων BAF εμπροσθεν avr. 58, 71, 74, 76, 236, 249 > 44,106,1073ArM cumillis £ 5. > 44, 
106, 107 3 Αννα] ΠΝ ἸΠΟΦΝῚ Ar ἸῸΝ Π)ΠῚ M εκαθητο] +inviaet LH +n near dr +70 by M 
περιβλεπ.] >F rm odor | 27. ες ΒΑ >ArF τ. οδον] adventum % > ArF ΝΕ ΝΜ τ. υἱου] maida BA 
Ar Mg filii ely 6. > 44, 106, 107 3 epxopevor | mya pw M ows F nem... per αὐτου] > Ar 
κι eur. | yan F x2, | > BA τ. warp αὐτου] mx ΜῈ 257. ΝΜ ou] +x F σου] μυ BM >F 
4. > Ar Ρ, eum. | 44, τοῦ, 107 Τωβειᾳ] > B Τωβια post eyo A προς T. 44, 106, 107 syd F προ τ. 
EYP Te nar. | > BAM λαβε τ. χολὴν τ. ἰχθ. EV TH XELPL σ. κι εσται εν τ. EY. τ᾿ πατρι σ. προσελευσεται σοι (mp, σ. 
» 44 ghod waka ὥξωσλοο 8) 44,106,107 S antequam adpropinquemus patri tuo 30 ipa yow one 
mala aisnwa F Emer. | t+eyoB +eyoT, A > 44,106, τοῦ ott | bts scr. ἃ -Ἐανοιξει Β ανοιγει 
A «106,107 > 44 enimquiat . Ss οι of 6. | tous of. BAF wo S$ wM αὐτου] ὁ πατὴρ 
co. BAMF 5. ανεφχθησονται] > BAM -ὠγμενοι 44, 106, 107 ὃ. pany F 8. f NTT NNW 3D 
“YA Wi (post v.10) Ar | REY YY anna nym mAs M ἐνπλασον] ov ἐγχρισον BF σὺ ov evy. A 23, 
58, 58, 64, 71 εμπασον] 44, 106, 107 0 &S -+ergoL το ιχθ] > BA 44, τοῦ, 107 F Jon ὦ 
ἀποστυψει τ. appakoy| δηχθεις diarprper BA “ods Sipe δ insidet medicamentum & >F απολεπισει] 
ἀποβαλειται Β βαλει A 235, 58,71 27. οἷ. 23)? βοο ὦ decoriabis& 2 NIM PD) F amo τ. οφθ. avr. | 
>BAF  avPreye...%] >BASF τ᾿ gos] oeBA +yas/8 >F 9. sim. M ὃ. sim. Ar 
κα Ὁ] mnyvyF avedp. | προσδραμουσα ΒᾺ Αννα ειστῆκει επιβλεπουσα emt τ. odov κ. εἰδε τ. κυνα TpOTpEXOVTA (περιτρ. 44 
Jho ἕο» S) κι edpape (κ. ε. > 44) x. εἰπεν (+ δόλο. 9) dou T. (> 8) 0 wt. cou (μου 44) ἐρχεται. κ' (Ἐ KERN 5) 
ἀνεστρεψεν A. εἰς anavtnow Tov vi. αὐτῆς (. υ. α. 44 ͵ avrov) K. περιέλαβεν avuTov (x. Tv a > 44) 44, 106, 107 
x.2°] Awa BA mater sua aB F ἐπεπεσεν] ewer. A 44 ἐπι] εἰς 44 τ. vlov αὐτης] αὐτου 44, τού, 107 SF 
ΕἼΣ F αὐτῶ] ov 44, τοῦ, τοῦ > SF Ἐιδὸν κτλ] "mS mame A+ ὈΡΦΣ Jann ΜΠῸΝ 3 
ἼΠΠΟΝ nen Sy NP sont Paxd ΠΝ Sr aS ΠΉΝῚ ΝῺ mem ava So ΠΟ ΠῚ Ar om ons apsn anos 
(jms F) pp ns MF Exdov | wWov ἃ vides % παιδιον] τεκν. 44,106, 107 ΗΠ 3) απο τ. νυν] Ν Ομ} 8 
δτηοάο Κ3, αποθ.] Ἔκ. Jorr Ὅλο S κι} > 44, 106, 107 S extavoev| -σαν BA + dugdrepor BA 
> 44, 106, 107 SArF +Thobias etiam lacrymatus est a8 et Th. lacr. est y +) I NW by M 
το. of md Spb sab yo sate tom an sos) omy yow tor py Sep ΓὉ ΟΙΝῚ Ar aveorn ToBes . . . 
avans| τ. e&npxero πρὸς τ. θυραν x. mpooexonrey BA cf. MM. (+1089 xd 2) Μ ηλθε προς τ. (+eoas/ &) κ᾿ ovros 


εἰστήκει ἐπὶ (προ 44) t. θυρας kK, ore ἤκουσε τ. φωνῆς τ. viov aur. ηλθεν (Joos ho, 88) azayrncat αὑτῷ k. αὑτὸς προσεκοπτε 


(Nase Sobhlo osad coamsisby bss οἷο 92) 44, 106, 107 8 spand 2 Ja ΟΡ maw F κ. εβαδ. T. 
πρὸς avr.| ο de wos (Ὡ Μὴ προσεδραμεν αὐτὼ x. ἐπελαβ. (κ. em. > M) τ. warpos avr. BAM κ. προσεδραμ. T. τ. πατρι 
aur. κι npe T. φιλησαι avr. (τ. voy avr. 106) K. ἀαμῴφοτερ. οἱ οφθ. αὐτ. ηνεωγμενοι 44, 106, 107 aed Jadag gorso 
-οῳΨΚῶ 9} Joo kaso Sas voaa? VO Vem PH 90 voasll poole οἷο S Yar Ὅλη ὃν δὴ fa) 7") 
py F τι. Nous yo Po may mandy omy 47 7 χολὴ... αὐτου «.2°] >BA 44, 106, 107 ενεφυσησεν] 
προσεπασεν (a sup. ras. A®) τ᾿ χολὴν BAF enace 44, 106, 107 θῶ 3,0 9 insufflavit h own M es] em B 
44, τοῦ > 106 avrov2°| pr. τ. πατρος BASH +r. χολ. τ. 1x8. 44, 106, 107 «8°... αὐτουϑ}] > BA 
MF εκκαμμυσε (paso 3) τοὺς οφθ. αὐτου 44,106,107 3 x εἰπεν] eyo BA +ili® >M θαρσει, πατερ] 
Tl τοῦτο εποιησας τέκνον Κ. εἰπε Τωβιας (+ φλωοο w>/ asl) 8) φάρμακον taceas ἐστιν πάτερ (> +ear Jza20 


5. dog, see Introd., p. 195. 
8, ἀναβλέψει (SW R°), Th. Gram., pp. 232, 262. , . “a 
‘ 9. τὰ Gen. xlvi. 29 f. for thought and language. % with true Oriental instinct adds the detail of Anna’s veiling 
erself. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 11. 11-17 


(11, 12) and he blew into his eyes, and took hold of him and said, Courage, father! And Ζοδίας threw the 
12,13(13) medicament upon him, and gave it him; and he peeled off <the white films> with both his hands 
14 from the corners of his eyes. And he fell upon his neck, and wept, and said unto him, I see thee, 
child, the light of mine eyes. And he said, Blessed is God, and blessed is his great name, and blessed 

15 are all his holy angels. May his great name [ ] be blessed [ | to all ages; for he did chastise 

me, and behold, I see my son Tobias. And Tobias went in rejoicing and blessing God in his whole 

body, and Tobias shewed his father that his journey had prospered and that he had brought the 
money, and how he had taken Sarah the daughter of Raguel to wife; and, Behold, she is at hand and 

16 is nigh the gate of Nineveh. And Zodz¢ went out to the gate of Nineveh to meet his daughter-in- 

law, rejoicing and blessing God. And when the men of Nineveh saw him go and pass on with all 

17 his strength and not led by the hand by anyone, they marvelled. And Tobit gave thanks before 


p> 8%) 44, 106, 107 8 >M κι ἐπεβ. . .. emedax.| ὡς δὲ συνεδηχθησαν διετριψε (-ψεν A) τοὺς οφθ. avr. BA 
>44, 106, 107 eoasl) otmrasto S et iniccit (introivit y) medicamentum in oculis eius et morsum illi 
praebebat (et momordit eum y)aBy >F 12,13. >Ar ἀπελεπισεν .. . oO. αὐτου] ελεπισθη amo τ. κανθ. 
τ. ofO. αὑτοῦ τ. λευκωμ, BA ame. τ, φαρμ. τ. λευκ. 44, 106, 107 gado μβοω οο δ od τω oo ado 
Ἰ"οδρωω $ +albugines (-emy)aBy Neana yoyo jad ey yey many Mo ΣΡ ny ΠΙΒῚ odbana mn pnt 
2 ns ANH F K,2°| + Wer τ. υἱον avr. BA aBy +ede (+T. 8) τι φως 44, 106, 107 ἐπεσεν (επεπ. B)... 
Tpax. avr. | nudoynoe Tov θ. κ΄ avaBdeWe εἰς τ. νἱον avrov μα» 8) κι εφιλησεν avr. (ogame 3) 44, 106, 107 ὦ 
14. alter Ar exhavo.| > 44,106,107 Ar M_ +et benedixit Deum a8 αὐτῳ] > BA 44, 106, 107 aBy 
ArMF E.dov σε τεκν.] >BA Ar MF τ᾿ dos... μου] > BA 44, 106, 107 © Ar MF x. en. | >BA 
44, 106, 107 & Ar MF o| 27. εἰ BA > 44, 106, 107 & 6.| κυριος 44, 106, 107 «.2°] ort wou Brera 
Toy υἱον pov 44, 106, 107 τ. peya| >BA 44, 106, τοῦ M imabp 3 F αὐτου] gov BAF Κυριου 44, 
106, 107. +es r, αἰῶνας BAM -+1rov θαυμαστα ποιουντος 44, 106, 107 «3°... aur.2°| > 44, 106, 107 
mw 55 pain F avtov2°| σου BA γένοιτο τ. ovopa| > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar (alter M) F τ. peya 
αὐτου] > BA 44, 106, 107 F ‘illius sanctum ay Spec. ep np. x. evdoy. παντ. οἱ αγγ.} > BA 44,106, 107 a8 Ar 
F benedictum y et bened. Sec. aliter M εἰς mart, τ. awvas| ΒΑ 44, 106, 107 Ar F . 15% plen. 
εἰ aliter ArM ott... pov] > 44, 106, 107 avtos| > BA y Spec. 28 ἐμαστιγωσεν] -σας BA + in 
redargutione mea Sec. 28 με] pr. κι eXenoas BA -+ipse misertus est mei aBy Spec. 28 +xnami 4rM 
(σῇ F) x, ov... μου) > Ar M et reddidit lumen oculis meis ut viderem filium meum Spec. κι >BAD 
15%. ὄγευ. Ar >M Τωβειας 15] o wos avr. BA Τωβιτ x. Αννα ἢ γυνὴ aur. εἰς τ. οἰκον 44, 106, 107 αβ (y=X) 
>F xatpov] x. avrot exatpov 44, 106, 107 gaudentes aB(y=X) >F evdoy....«4°] > BAF 
evdoyar | -ovv 44, 106, 107 benedicentes & ey... Te σωματι] περι παντῶν T. γεγενημενὼν avTos 44, τού, 107 
- toto ore suo pro omnibus quae 510] evenerant & επεδειξεν] απηγγείλεν ΒΑ υπεδειξε 44, 106, 107 992 Ὁ oan F 
ToBeas2?| > BA orel? ... Νινευη} ta μεγαλεια ta γενομενα αὐτῳ [NIN PII ΦῚΡΠ ΠΟ F] ev ry Μηδειᾳ BA 


F  >Ar evodaby | +a Domino Deo & ort2°| > 44, 106, 107 ἐνήνοχεν) avyveyxe 44, 106, 107 
ὡς] οτι 44, 106, 107 γυναικα] pr. eavro 44, τού, 107 ort8°| > 44, 106, 107 παραγινεται κι) > 44, 106, 
107 συννεγγυς] eyyus 44, 106, 1047 Nwevy | εἰσερχομενὴ 44, 106, 107 τό. x. | 27. κι €xapy Τωβιτ Kk. Αννα 


44,106, 107 αβ( Υ) 27. ΝΙΝ 128) Ar εξηλθεν) -οσαν 44, τοῦ, το αβ >y ἘΤωβειας BF Τωβειτ Bab 
Τωβιτ Avid anavrnow τ. νυμφης} συναντ. ty τῴφῃ ΒΑ >y ἜΠΠῸΝ bye Ar αὐτου] -rav 44, τού, 107 
aB >y Xalpov... Nwevy| > 44, 106, 107 aBy πυλην] τῇ -λὴ Bo >ArM Νι.] >aBy ArM 
Worres | εθαυμαζον οἱ εθεωρουντες BA (oi. MF) εἰδὸν 44, 106, 107 aBy > Ar ev Nwevy] > BA 44,106, 104 
qui erant in porta Ninive aBy K.2°... Oavpacay| ore Breyer BA (Gf MF) οἱ γείτονες αὐτῶν x, παν. ot συναν- 
τωντες kK. εθαυμαζον ort διεβαινε T. ταχυ πασ. τ. ἰσχυι aut. x. ovders οδηγει avTov 44,106, 107 venientem et ambu- 
lantem cum omni virtute sua nemine dante ei manum et mirabantur aBy > Ar 17.17% ὄγευ. Ar >M 
Τῇ > 44,106,107 εξωμ.] fou. Α εὐλογεῖ T. 44,106,107 “EDD Ε΄ εναντίον avrov] ενωπίον αὐτου (-των A) BA pr. 
μεγαλῃ ty φωνῃ 44,106,107 >F αὐτων -rovB τον Θεὸν 44, 106, 107 nbn Ε εναντ. avr.] coram omnibus & pr. 
et benedicebat magna voce Deum et ambulabat cum gaudio 3» avrov | -rous B 0 Θεὸς] > 44, 106, 107 
NT TI ΦΥΊΡΠ (ez saepe) F om... k.3°] > BAF nyyoev| 27. ὡς BAD pr. ort 44, 106, τοῦ ANIN ἽΞ 
ArF >M Sappa| adducens Sarram & τῇ yur. T. τ. viov αὐτου] τὴ νυμφη avr. BA 44, 106, 107 F 
uxorem suam % «x. evdoy.| κατευλογ. ΒΑ evdoy. 44, τού, 107 αὐυτην] + Thobis & κ᾿ eum. avtn| λεγων BA 3» 
moni Ar F BuedO.l°... 6vy.8°] JOM JON Py oey. powP pra tA enna [5 > ands ny Ar ὄγευ. ef aliter M 
ἙἘισελθ.} ελθ. ΒΑ Sevpo «A. 44, 106, 107. intra >F θυγατερ] Ἔπρος με 44, 106, 107 27. ϑαῖτα 3. >F 
8°... κι] > 44, 106, 107 κι] > BAL MF cov] > BAaBy MF θυγατερ2} > BALMF 
εὐλογημενος 1} > BAM ἽΠ nm F omar, σου] +k. pytnp σου N°2 BA 44, 106, 107% >M κ᾿ evar, 
T.... Ovyarep#?] > BAM F τ᾿ 0 wos μου] ov, μ. T. 44,106,107 > MF κι ἐν τ᾿ nuep,...Nw.| > Ar 


12, 13. τὰ λευκώματα isto be restored after χερσὶν αὐτοῦ (from aPy). BD alone states that Tobit held his father guasé 
dimidiam fere horam and that the peelings were guas¢ membrana ovi. 

14. The second reference to the angels (which occasioned the insertion of ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς x.) in δὲ is a mere repetition from 
the preceding clause, being unknown to a By as well as to RY R° Av M F. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 11. 17—12. 5 


them, because God had shewed mercy on him, and because he had opened his eyes. And Tobit 
came near to Sarah the wife of Tobias his son, and he blessed her, and said unto her, Welcome, 

18 daughter ; and blessed is thy God which hath brought thee unto us, daughter, and blessed is thy 
father and blessed is Tobias my son and blessed art thou, daughter ; welcome, daughter, to thy 
home, with blessing and joy, welcome, daughter. On this day there was joy to all the Jews which 
were at Nineveh. And Ahikar and Nadab his cousin [ | came rejoicing unto Tobit. 


E. THE SELF-REVELATION AND ASCENSION OF RAPHAEL, xii. I-22. 


i. The Offer of Wages, vv. I~}. 


12: And when the wedding feast was ended Tobit called his son Tobias, and said unto him, Child, 

see that thou give the wages to the man which went with thee, so that thou give him more for his 

2 wages. And he said unto him, Father, How much shall 1 give him as his wages? It is no harm 

3 to me to give him the half of the possessions which he has brought with me. He hath led me in 

safety, and he cured my wife, and brought the money with me, and cured thee.; how much shall I 

4 give him further as wages? And Tobit said unto him, It is due unto him, child, to take the half of 

5 all which thou hadst when thou camest. And he called him and said, Take the half of all that thou 
hadst when thou camest for thy wages, and go in peace. 


κ, 9] > 44,106, 107 evr. ἡμερᾳ ravr.] x. BA 44, τού, τοῦ F (cf M) xapa] ev τ᾿ ἡμέρᾳ εκεινῃ 44, 106, 
107 ἜΠΟΣ F Iovdators | ev Νινευη adeApois avrov ΒΑ > F ros... Νινευὴ) > ΒΑ τ. κατοικουσιν 44, 
106, 107 F 18. > Ar Αχεικαρ N*] Αχειαχαρος 58 Αχιαχαρος ΒΑ Αχίαχαρ 44 paar δ Achicarus 
a8 <Achiacar y Achior B >MF Ναβαδ] Νασβας BA Ναβας 44, 106, 107 gas S Nabal αβ in 
navis y Nabath BP >MF οἱ εξαδελῴοι X*] ο -ῴφος 86 ΒΑ obae> S avunculus a8 consobrini Ὁ 
»γ MF αὐτου] oms 3); TobiaeD > MF χαίροντες προς τ.] (+a B 7) κι ἤχθη ο yapos Τωβεια per evppoovurns 
enta ἡμερας BA aBy (ch F) π. τ. x. 44, 106, 107 +et data sunt my Μ illi munera multa (+m9p" M) 
aByM χαιροντες] > ( postea restituil) δὲ ὁ Ὁ gaudens γ 


XII. alter Ar 1. ore (δ 1 (vid) > ore N*) eer. o γαμ] > BAMF exad. . . . αὐτῳ] em. T. Τ᾿ τι νὼ 
aut. 44, 106, 107 3M matd. opal o. τεκν. ΒΑ τεκν. 44,106, τοῦ > L- opa| > M δουναι τον] > BA 
αποδωμεν 44,106,107 3% ὩΣ M poym F πορευθ. μετ. o.| συνέλθοντι σοι ΒᾺ qui tecum fuit 3 προσ- 
θειναι] prox BAS «. (> Κὶ Μὴ -θωμεν 44, τού, τοῦ LM » αὐτῳ] > 44,106,107 Ε΄ εἰς τ. μισθ.] Se 
BA-+avrov 44,106,107 ὦ >F 2. αὐτῳ] > BH Τωβιας 44,106,107 3 27. ‘omy F ποσ.. ..- 
μισθ.) > BAM F avr. δωσῳ] δῳ avr. 44, 106, 107 τον] > 44, 106, 107 ὦ 3» pod.| > SL ou 
βλαπτ.] μὴ oh ma} S nonenimsatisest® >M wo woF didous| dovs BA yap (> 44) cay Sw 
44, 106, 107 τ᾿ ὑπαρχ.] > BA 44,106,107 $ yp27 MF ενηνοχεν] -xa BASaByMF ηνεγκε τού, 107 


per en.| > BA ayn M 3. ene] ore pe pe BASH pr. διοτι 44, 106, 107 pr. nd avy naan 5 F 
aytoxer | -noye ΒΡ -σοι ΒΑ ετηρῆσεν 44, 106, 107 ὃ. duxit et reduxit @ sn7jp byn F υγιαινοντα] -in 
ΒΑ evr. οδῳ 44, 106, 107 S +odvia 93 ΠῚ M apyvp.| + μου BA per εμου] > BA 44, 106, 107 SF 
4 


82) ΤῸ M κι σ. εθερ.] »ῷ σε] +opows BA pry ne M Tooo .. μισθον] > BAF ov βλαπτο- 
μαι οσὸν ay (εαν 106 > 44) do avtm 44, 106, 107 od μὲ Dw? fo? το oy ἢ" ΕΣ % nnd ayn no Μ 


en] >&F me by by M 4. >3M 1°] 2γ. "Ὁ my F αὐτῳ] > BA 44, 106, 107 & Το 
πρεσβυτης BA Acxatovrat | Arxatoy δουναι 44, 106, 1047 oe PISA por PA jp F παιδιον, . . ηλθεν] 
> BAF παιδιον] > 44,106, 107 F λαβειν] > 44, 106, 107 F παντων] horum % p37 yn F exav 
nddes| ndOev (-θες 44) ex. pera σου 44,106, 107 tecum attulit % 5. εκαλ.} +310 M pr. 1 F avroy | 
τ. αγγ. BA pr. Tt. & oe M Seen qeond Ε εἰπ] tare BASL(M)F +[) Na] ns oy Mo Ἵν 
F παντων] horum & DIN MF exav nAGes| evnvoxare ΒΒ ενηνοχας ἃ exo 44 WR Kokuls S 


owo P|nsanw M > F εἰς τ᾿ μισθον o.| > BAS haec erit mercestua® [Jrawxn3] M yw ἼΣΩΣ F 


18. RS (except y) and R¢ reproduce fairly faithfully the original form of the name Ahikar, which RY has by no 
means entirely lost. has Achior, an instance of D’s affinities with some Syriac version (3anee? = τοιοῦ ). _Nasbas 
in RY (with which RS is a compromise) may be meant for the younger brother of Nadan, but /Vadadé is the original, the 
second and third conss. having suffered metathesis in δὲ, characteristic transcriptional changes ἴῃ ἃ 8% (qs into 
22), vocalic confusion in ἘΠ, and more serious textual corruption in y. Cf. the variations in the Ahikar story 
and Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 106, footnete 2. a β (cf. ἘΠ) contain the original statement of 
RS, from which & only departed by mistaking the sing. for the plur. Granted this slight change, ἈΞ is quite in 
conformity with the Ahikar story. 

ΧΗ. 3. ἀγίοχεν, Th. Gram, Ὁ. 204. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 12. 6-11 


ii, Raphael’s Wisdom and Self-revelation, vv. 6-15. 
His maxims of life, vv. 6-10. 


Then he called them both privily, and said unto them, Bless God, and give him thanks in the 
sight of all that live, for the good things which he hath done unto you, to bless and praise his name. 
The words of God show forth to all men with honour and be not slack to give him thanks: It is 
good to keep close the secret of a king, but to confess and reveal the works of God. And confess ye 
them with honour. Do the good, and evil shall not find you. Better is prayer with truth, and alms 
with righteousness than riches with unrighteousness; it is better to give alms than to lay up gold: 
almsgiving doth deliver from death, and it purges away all sin. They that do alms shall be fed 


το with life ; they that commit sin and unrighteousness are enemies to their own life. 


It 


Fis revelation of his own being and office, vv. 11-15. 


I will show you all the truth and will keep close nothing from you. Already I have shown you 
and have said, It is good to keep close the secret of a king, but the works of God to reveal gloriously. 


«.] > BA umaye] > BA Bade 44, τού, 107 vy. |. > BA 6. tore] « B >MF exan. | 
καλεσας ΒΑ 27. Raph. & “ἢ ἽΝ M ox F τ. δυο] pr. P. opov 44, τοῦ, 107 «οὐ S$ δὶ ὍΝ Ν 
ond F kpunt.| > 44, 106,107 M  plen. F κι εἰπι . . . εξομ. avt.| altter M κα] > BA avrots | 
Oo d RS S τον 6.| post evdoy. BA αὐτῳ] -rov 44, 106, 107 εξομ.] + μεγαλωσυνὴν διδοτε αὐτῳ κ. εξομ. 
αὐτῳ B μεγαλυνατε 44, τού, 107 + εὐ ipsius maiestati date honorem et confitemini illi ἃ β y τ. Covr. | 
avépor. 44, τού, 107 S py Smpa F a... εξομ. aur. | »γ α] mepp ov ΒΑ quiaaB > F up. | ne. 
106 »Ε _ayaba| -θον ΒᾺ -Oov yap 106, 107 > 44 ag? Sjoo Jag 3 ΝΟΣ F του... 

αὐτου] > 44 evdoy.| +rov θ, ΒΑ 106, τοῦ αβ 35. 2γ. 51 F upy.| υψουν (-οιν B) BA 106, 107 ὥ T. 
λογ.} +7. ἐργων ΒΑ pr. κι 44 et sermones de operibus a8 του θ.] αὐτου 44a8 υποδεικ.] -κνυοντες 
(-γν. A) BA post evrip, amayyeth. 44, 106, 107 ees! S πασιν av6p. | > BA 44, 106, 107 > αβ «5! Sas 
Ξ evry. | > 3 κι μη ... avte| > 44, 106, 107 S et confitemini illi a8 q-I2. Ὁ 4. aliter M 
simul, F μυστηριον] πιὰ 44,106,107 pr. quoniam a8 βασιλεως] Jhaadso9 ὦ κρυπτ. . . . εντιμι] > 9 
κρυπτ. kad.| Kad. -ψαι Β kad. -mrew A 44, 106, 107 epya| +Kupiov 44, 106, 107 εξ----θαι x. avak. x. εξ 
—6e ἐντιμ.] avax. ἐνδοξως BA ἀναγγελλειν evtipws 44, 106, 107 revelare et confitere honorificum est a8 ef 
mult, patr. toay....vpas| > A 44, 106, 107 a8 To ay. ποιειτε] ay. -yoate B JNRag ον 9 
evp. up| Job I? «5 woke 3 8. similiter M  Jhasloo Jhaasyso Jad 59 loos Jhasso? Jooho 
JXsd JKsarm Jlanss als. eZ ΠΟΣΌΝ eo? Spr 9 αληθειας] νηστεὶ, {-τιας A) BA 44, 
106, 107 αβ Spec. 24 Cypr. Aug. Ps.-Aug. F ἐλεημοσυνὴ] -ς ΒΑ > F μετα 39] κι BA Cypr. Aug. 
Ps.-Aug. (aB Spec. 24 = x) > F δικαιοσ.} -Ἐ ἀγαθὸν ro ολιγον μετα δικαιοσυνης BA paddovl?, . . αδικιας] 
super utrumque autem melius est modicum cum iustitia quam plurimum cum iniquitate a β et in his 
omnibus etiam modicum cum iust. melius est quam plur. cum iniq. Sfec.24 > F μαλλον (d2s)] > BA 
44, 106, 107 η] ὑπερ 44, τού, 107 πλουτος] πολυ ΒΑ αμφοτερα 44, τού, 107 μετα αδικιας] > 44, 106, 
107 kahov | κρεισσον 44, 106, 107 ποιήσαι} pr. to ἃ ποιεῖν 44, 106, 107 θησαυρισαι] -Cew 44, 106, 
107 9. edenu.l®] + yap A 44, 106, 107 aB αὐτη] > 44, 106, 107 8 αποκαθαιρει] -αριει BA. 
καθαριζει 44, 106, τοῦ αβ > SM mac. ayaptiay| απὸ π. ἀμαρτιας 44,106,107 » SM ρεοοδία αβ ἣν F 
erenp.2°| +x, δικαίοσυνας BA + εἴ miserationem et iustitiamaB > Μ χορτασθ.] πλησθ. BA aB εμπλ. 44, 106, 
1o7 yasw 8S ΠΕΡΠ inpaw Fo >M το. >3M = simil. F ot] +d¢ BA ποιουντες ap. x. adex. | apapravovres 
BA ψυχης] fons BA 44, 106, 107 11. was... . υποδειξω x] >BAME κ. wv avayyeho ὑμιν rac. τ. αληθ. 44, 
106, 107 mac.] >S κρυψ.] anoxp. 106, 107 παν] > 44,106,107  ρημα)] > S ndy ... umederéa x. | 
> BA 44, 106, 107 SMF emov.... ἐνδοξως] > 44, 106,107 3M _ simi. F euroy| εἰρηκα dy (Se A) BA 
καλὸν κρυψαι] Kp. cad. BA x. ta] τα δὲ ΒΑ autem αβ Aug. > Cypr. ανακαλυπτειν) + et confiteri 
αβ Cypr.> Aug. 12. semil. MF x. νυν] > 44, 106,107 S εἴ tunc a8 ore| ουτω 44 κ᾿ Σ.] ov 
(+T. S) κι ἡ νυμφη σου Σ. ΒΑ 44,106,107 SMF ἃ αβ Cypr. Aug. Spec. eyo... υμων] εισηκουσθη (pr. κι 44) 
n φωνὴ (ookad; 9) ἀαμῴφοτερων 44,106,107 ὃ. dDanyot nv ‘npn F τ. δοξ. Kup.| τ. αγιου BA του 6.44, 
106,107 ἰὴ οἷατ, Deietlegia8 ‘Nas ΝΌῸΞΜ = 7n’pn A? F x, ore εθαπτ.] κ. εἰσηκουσθη (adsehlo 
8) σοῦ τ. ἐργα κ. ἐλεημοσυναι (pr. αι 44) σου (σ > 44) as emotnoas emt 44, τού, 107 δό asavtas | τ συμπαρημὴν 
(συνπ. Α μην sup. ras. ΑΒ Ἦ σοι BAM (co. F) > 44, 106,107 8 similiter αβ Aug.  simpliciter Cypr. 


6. Cod. Vat.’s ὑψοῖν is the only infin. in -ow in LXX ; among the papyri the earliest example of it belongs to the 
year 18 A.D., Moult., Pro. 53, n. 2. 


τῶν ἔργων after λόγους probably once stood in RS (as & suggests), but was either a gloss or a doublet translation, 
which is rightly omitted in δὲ and Ἐπ but retained in RY, exactly as in v. 9 RY has retained the doublet δικαιοσύνην and 
inserted the copula before it. Miiller’s supposition that τ. ἔργων here points back to obs wy (1778) 1935 misread 
as “δ “1D ΟἽΝ) "Δ is untenable since the verse is already more than sufficiently well supplied with verbs. 
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~THE BOOK OF TOBIT 12. 12-21 


12 And now, when thou didst pray and Sarah, I did bring the memorial of your prayer before the 

13 glory of the Lord: and when thou didst bury the dead, likewise. And when thou didst not delay 

ΤΆ to rise up, and leave thy dinner, but didst go and cover the dead, then I was sent unto thee to try 

(14), 15 thee ; and at the same time God did send me also to heal Sarah thy daughter‘in-law. Tam Raphael, 
one of the seven angels, which stand and enter before the glory of the Lord. 


iii, Raphael’s Commission and Ascension, vv. 16-22. ‘ 


16,17 And they were both troubled, and fell upon their faces; and they were afraid. And he said 
18 unto them, Be not afraid, peace be unto you; bless God to all eternity. I when 1 was with you, 
was not with you of any favour of mine, but by the will of God; him bless ye day by day, him 
praise. 
το RS And ye behold me that I have eaten nothing, All these days did I appear unto you; and IR 
20 but a vision hath appeared to you. And now | did neither eat nor drink, but it was a vision γε. 
bless the Lord on the earth and give God thanks: | yourselves saw. And now give God thanks 
Behold I ascend to him that sent me: writedown | because I ascend to him that sent me: and write 
all these things which have been happened to you. | in a book all the things which have been done. 
21 And he ascended. And they rose up and could ! And they rose up and saw him no more. And 


13. plen. M x. ore] et quia aBy Cypr. Aug. οὐκ axv.| > 44, 106, 107 MF Mofapro ΕῚ αναστηναι 
-oras > 44, τοό, τοῦ ὦ > MF «2°... κι] 44, 106, 107 8 καταλιπεῖν) -λειπιν A σου] post apior. 
BA x. | onos BA ὠχου κι ἀπέλθων BA περιεστειλες] -στειλῃης ΒΑ τεστειλας 44, 106, 107 τῶν S 
sepelisti 1 MF taboo F. tore... πειρ. σε] οὐκ ἐλαθες pe (s με sup. ras. A®) ἀγαθοποιων (αγαθον ποίων A) adda 
συν σοι ἡμὴν BA x. λθεν ἐπι σε πειρασμὸς 44, 106, 107 (αβγ Cyfr. Aug.=N) +etS.nurum tuam (ex v.14) a8 
plen. M 14. Σ αβ simil. M x] >S  iterum Cypr. Aug. αμα] νυν BAF οθ. 44, 106, 107 3 
Jn nya M απεσταλκεν]) -εἰλεν BA 44, 106, 107 pe | + ye ,2l2 ΕΣ οθ.] > 44, 106, 107 8 2°] pr. 


σε BA 44, 106, 107 Sy Cypr. Aug. Σ.] postcou BA > 44, 106, 107 8 15. eyo] pr. WS P.] + Non 
M εἰς] tex BA exta| > 44, 106, τοῦ M ayyeh.| pr. ἁγίων BA af y Cypr. Ps-Aug. (> in altero loc. 
Ps-Aug.) > 44,106,107 -+iustis Cypr. Aug. i alt. loc. own M ot] > 44, 106,107 3 παρεστη- 
κασιν] προσαναφερουσιν τ. προσευχας τ. αγιων BA τ. παρεστώτων 44,106, τοῦ 9 κ᾿ εἰσπορ.] > 44, 106, 107 3M 
τ. δοξ. > 44,106,107 SF 27. xp M Kup.| τ΄ ayou ΒΑ του 6. 44, 106,107 8 Dei >M na’pn F 
16. erapax6. | aduthhio adu9 So δυο] ἀμῴοτεροι 44, 106, 107 OMIIN 55 nx oyowa "πὴ Μ (cf) F επεσαν] 
τον B44 -ξαμφοτεροι 44 αὐτων] > ΒΑ +emur. γην 44, 106, 107 S x.8°| or. BA 106, τοῦ > 448 


ἐφοβηθ.) > 443M Iq. eur. | +R. 2M εἰρηνη] 27. οτι ἃ ante μ. φοβ. M υμιν] -Ἐεσται BA 44, 
106, 107 τον] +6 BA τον 6.| post evdoy. 44, 106, 107 εἰς] 44, 106, 107 8 navta| > BA 44, 106, 
τοῦ & τ. αἰῶνα] > 44,106,107 S ahiter M (cf. F) 18. >M alter F eyo... vpovl?| > BA 44, 
106, 107 3 ovxt| ort ov BA 44, 106, 107 8 evn | ἐμαυτου BA xapere | vlaaabs Ε: ἡμὴν μεθ᾽ vp. | 
> BA 44, 106, 107 3» θελησει] horas ΕῚ θεου] +upor B Ἐν. ηλθον A Ἔεγω ηλθον 44, 
106, 107) + eo cog ὦ auTov... υμνειτε] > 44, τοῦ, 107 & αὖτ. evn. | οθεν eva. aur. BA Ξ2 κατα... 
npep.| «st, asova ΒᾺ fr. et aBy avrg υμν.] > BA Ig. et videbatis me αβ videbatis enim 
me quia manducabam sed visu vestro videbatis y | videbatis me manducare sed visu vestro videbatis Aug. 
13122 © vidistis me &c. Aug. simil. MF κ᾿ θεωρειτε με] πασ. τ. ἡμέρας wmravopny yaw BA > 44, 106, 107 


Ss οτι] «. BA 44, 106, 107 3 ovdev | οὐδὲ ἐπιον BA 44, 106, 107 ᾧ ορασις ... εθεωρειτοῖ galas woh? 
Jo? ναὸ fo? Noly ὡς yohwoo oh? Ε opacis| -σιν ΒΑ τ-σεις 44, 106, 107 vpw| -εἰς BA > 44, 
106, 107 εθεωρειτο] -petre BA 44, 106, 107 20. DMI yp ndya wo onan ns ody F evdoy.... 
Kup. «.| > BAM αναστητε εκ τ. γῆς 44, 106, 107 ὃ. et nunc benedicite in terra y εἴ nunc surgite a terra a8 
εξομολ. ...amoor. με] > 44,106, 107 SM wov eyo| διοτι BA ypay.| pr. x. BA 44, 106,107 8 pr. ergo & 
παντα] 27. ταῦτα 44, 106, 107 eo ew ΕΣ ταῦτ. τ. συμβαντα υμ.] τ. συντελεσθεντα ΒᾺ > 44, 106, 107 5 
kK. aveBn | εἰς βιβλιον BA 44, 106, 107 3 (+ mult. verb.) M +k. τὸν 6, evdoyerre eyo yap avaBawe προς τ. ἀποστει- 
Aavra pe 6. (8. > 9) 44, 106, 107 S (cf M) ΕἸ, M 21. > (fv. 20) F k. aveornoay | axon Syn 


16-22. The linguistic affinities with the records of the Transfiguration, Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ are 
remarkable. With the whole of v. 16 cf. Matt. xvii. 6, Luke xxiv. 5. With μὴ φοβεῖσθε in 17 cf. Matt. xxviii. 5, το. 
εἰρήνη ὑμῖν cf. Luke xxiv. 36 (>D - ἐγώ εἰμι, μὴ φοβεῖσθε G old Lat.), John xx. 19, xxi. 26. (With v. 18 cf. John i. 13.) 
With ἐθεωρεῖτε (19) cf. Luke xxiv. 37, 39; οὐκ ἔφαγον contrast Luke xxiv. 43; with ὠπτανόμην (in LXX 3 (1) Kings viii. 8 
and in papyri, e.g. ὀπτάεται in Paris No. 49. 33. ¢. 160 B.C., and ὀπτανομένων Tebtunis No. 245. 117 B.C.) cf. Acts i. 3 
and, the ‘Great magical papyrus’ of ¢. 300 A.D. (No. 574 of the Supplément grec in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris, reproduced in part by Deissm. in Z.A.£., pp. 250-60), in the Jewish text of which occur the words ὀρκίζω σε τὸν 
ὀπτανθέντα τῷ ᾽Οσραηλ. In v. 20 with ἀναβαίνω πρός cf. John xx. 173; πρὸς τὸν ἀποστ. με cf. John xvi. 5, xx. 21. With 
γράψατε and εἰς βιβλίον (RY) cf. John xx. 30, xxi. 25, Rev. i. τι; ἀνέβη (RS) cf. Ephes. iv. 9. With v. 21 cf. Acts 
xxi. 9, 10. With ηὐλόγουν in v. 22 (RS) cf. Luke xxiv. 53; ὥφθη αὐτοῖς ἄγγελος cf. 1 Tim. ili. 16 ὥφθη ἀγγέλοις. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 11]. 22—18. 6 


22no longer see him. And they blessed and praised | they confessed the great and wonderful works 
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God and they gave him thanks for these his | of God, and how the angel of the Lord had 
great works, how the angel of God had appeared | appeared unto them. 
unto them. 


iv. Tobit’s Prayer of Joy, xiii. 1-18. 
The Exile’s prayer of exhortation and consolation, vv. 1-6. 


And he said 
Blessed is God that liveth for ever, and his kingdom, 


For he chastiseth, and showeth mercy. 
He leadeth down to Hades below the earth,” 
And he bringeth up from the great destruction ; 
And there is nothing that shall escape his hand. 


Give thanks unto him before the Gentiles, ye children of Israel, 
For he hath scattered you among them, 
And there he hath shown you his greatness ; 
And extol ye him before all the living. 


Because he is our Lord, and he our God, and he our Father, 
Yea, he is God to all the ages: 
He will chastise you for your iniquities, 
And will show mercy unto you all. 


When ye turn unto him out of all the nations 
Whithersoever ye shall be scattered, 


noown » M οὐκετι ἡδυν. ιδειν] οὐκ εἰδον BA 44 ουκ ειδοσαν 106, 107 com ere 5 ΓΝ πο 5D" xo M 
avrov | “Ἔσουκετι τού, 107) + eooks/ Wo 8 22. nudoy.... avrov | ante mde M érev. F nudoy. .. + 
θεον «.| > BA ηυλογουν τ. 6. κι 44, 107 S -owro τ. κυριον 106 αὐτῳ] > BA 44,106,107 ὃ. em] >BA 
αὐτου] > BA tT. peyata| > 44, 106,107 S tauta| x. θαυμαστα αὐτου (του 6. A) BA = > 44, 106, 107 ῷ 
omnibus 3» ws... θεου] a εποιησεν αὐτοῖς 44,106,107 S >M ὡς] 27. κα A ayyedos] pr. o A 
Geou | Kup. BA 

XIII. > Ar τ. κὶὶὶ pr. κι T. ἐγραψεν προσευχην (την mp. (Jwaanl 92) ταῦτ. 44, 106, 107 85) εἰς ἀγαλλίασιν 
BA 44, 106, τοῦ ΜΝ Sbanad ΘΠ ΠῚ ndan ton ‘a1 F = Tunc locutts est T. et scripsit orationem in laetitiam 
(-ia a) aBy em.| +hioo 3M Evdoy. o 6.] Benedictus es (% passim in vv. 1-18) deus&#S ο ζων] quia 
magnus es et vivis % wan wy~d ὈΝΟΒ (ΠῚ solwm) myyd whann Sean M εἰς +. αἰωνα] εἰς τ᾿ -vas BA 44, 


106,107 >SM K.2°] ote εἰς παντ. τ. αἰωνας 44,106, 107% +fraxn} 3 ἡ Bao. αυτ.] +est& ow 
yma a> F 2. pr. URW FAD NM F edea| -εει BAD yp MF mn mon M cas re 
es αδην BA karat. τ. γῆς] > BA 44 ΜῈ κατω 106, 107 3" [«. aur. ἀναγ. usgue ad cap. fin. aliter M 


aur.2°| > BA 44 3% εκ τ᾿ απωλ.] > BA 44 $F τ΄ pey.| > BASF eve. μεγαλωσυνῃ αὐτου 44, τοῦ, 107 & 
ovd.| > BA 44, 106, 107 SUF o| os BA 44, 106, τοῦ SLE expevé.| effugiat 3» T. χ' avr. | ce 
yr S >F 3. εξομολογεισθε] εξωμολογεισθαι A οἱ] > 44 Iop.| θεου 44, 106, 107 evr. τ. 
εθνων] pr. WON VIB wpa yw F vpas| nu. BA 44, 106, 107 S$ 4. simil, F καὶ} > BA 44, 
106, 107 8 exet] > 44,106, 107 8 ὑπεδειξεν . . . Covtos| easy orhzrogho ahaa) kkSo ὦ υπεδειξεν 
upw| υποδειξατε BA 44, 106, 107 αβ μεγαλωσ.] misericordiam & K.2°] > BA 44 καθοτι] διοτι 44, 106, 


107 αποηίδιῃ 3» ημ.1" κυρ. ἐστιν κι 85 avr.2° θ.15 ἡμ.39] κυρ. ne. κι θ. avr. (ο 65 ο A) ΒΑ κυρ. κ- θ. ημ. 106, 107 
κυρ. θ. 44 est Dominus Deus noster &% 4° αὐτ.8] > BA «. 106, 107 ὁ 44 «5° αὐτ.45 6.2°] > BAS 
et deus # 5. μαστ.] pr. κι BA  flagellavic #F poorly, . . . upor «.| code Nbr ὡςς eso ὦ 


vpas| nu. BA 44, 106, 107 ἐπι] εν BA 44,106,107 ob & upov| nu. BA 44, 106, 107 mavt. vp. | 
παλιν BA 44,106,107 8 >F edeno. | +oayenndy OA NaN Fox. συνάξει nuas BA 44, 106, 107 SaB 
orov αν] ov eav ΒΑ ov 44,106, 107 ubicumque 3» διασκορπισθητε] σκορπ. Β εσκορπισθητε A διεσκορπισθημεν 
44,106,107 8  dispersi fueritis # 6. alter F orav| cay BA 44, 106, 107 KI... ὑμῶν 35] > 3» 


22. ἐξομολ. (Cod. Vat.) cf. Th. Gram., p. 199. 


XIII. 3. ὅτι may be an error for οὗ or, as it is common to all recensions, a mistranslation of WN (Miiller, of. céz., 
Ῥ. 33, ἢ. I). τὸς ; 

6°~10%, N’s lacuna is due to that very common cause of such omissions, homoeoteleuton, and is not a proof of more 
than average frailty on the part of its scribe. After he had transcribed τ. Bac. τ. αἰων, of 6%, his eye returning to the 
MS. he was copying, lighted on τ. Bac. τ. αἰων. in v. τοῦ and he proceeded to transcribe τοῦ, 
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10 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT—18. 6-10 


With your whole heart and with your whole soul, to do truth before him, 
Then he will turn unto you, and will no longer hide his face from you. 


And now see what he hath wrought with you, 
And give him thanks with your whole mouth, 
And bless the Lord of righteousness, 

And exalt the everlasting King. 


<I, in the land of my captivity, give him thanks, 
And show his strength and majesty unto nations of sinners. 
Turn, ye sinners, and do righteousness before him. 
Who can tell if he will accept you and have mercy on you? 


The New Ferusalem, vv. 7-18". 
I exalt my God, and my soul [1 shall rejoice in the King of heaven ; 


Of his greatness let all men tell, " 
And let them give him thanks in Jerusalem. 
O Jerusalem, thou holy city! he will chastise thee for the works of thy hands, 
And will again have mercy on the sons of the righteous. 
Give thanks to the Lord with goodness, and bless the everlasting King, > 
That thy tabernacle may be builded in thee again with joy, 
And that he may make glad in thee all that are captives, 
And love in thee all that are miserable and all the generations of eternity. 
ml] > B ἐν oly. ψῖλ}» υμων 2°] > B evorioy | ἐμπροσθεν 44, τοῦ, 107 αληθ.] 
ἘΜμο9 lads ὦ ore... ad. υμων] > S ἐπιστρεψει] ε sup. ras. Δ᾽ oveert] > BA 44, 106, 107 
k. νυν... δικαιοσυνὴς x. | > 44 νυν] > BA 106, 107 - ἐποιησεν} nonce BA 106, 107 ped | pe SUP, Tas. 
Bab στοματι] σωματι B yonas S corde 1 evdoynoare| -yere A τού, 107 μων 5°] + ut 


faciatis coram illo veritatem &% κυριον} Jos 3 sow F τ. δικαιοσυν.) > F in iustitia 3» τ. αιωνων] 
sy diy mimpamado ws ΕΞ. ἐγω--τοῦ > 8 [usque ad τοῦ Β:--7 eyo... apaprodov] > S$ ΒΌΝῚ 
Ἢ 53 spyd inman ind ymada: F μου] > 44, 106, 107 e£opodoyoupat| -γησομαι 44, 106, 107 ἐσχυν] 
+ipsius 33. εθνη ἀμαρτωλων Β.7 -ver -Ap 248, 249 coram [in Cypr.| natione peccatrice aB (ν2γ. αμαρτωλοι]) 
> 44,106,107 pr. oe F K, ποιήσατε. .- αὐτου] >F τις γιν. « « . Up : » 44 τις γιν. (γιγν. A)| 
> SF 7 BY] eA > Bb οὔ Sw F θελησει] >F upas| nuas 106,107 > αβ (vos Spec. 5) 


k. ποιήσει] ut faciat 30 up] εἰς vpas A ημιν 106, τοῦ ENON TON 2 "" " OM bx F ἡ. τον] 


pr. eyo 44, τοῦ, τοῦ Ε pr. Jory Spor 5 τ. θεον μι] > αβ vyo] NPN F ego (wide sub τ. ovp.) αβ 
τ. βασιλει] τ. βασιλεα A 44,106,107 voSfs S τ. ovp. (v. vpo)| > 3  caeli laetationem (-orum -titiam 
Fac. Herm. Def.) dicimus a8 x.2°| +anima mea (zéerum) aB k.2° ἀγαλλιασεται] ἀγαλλιάσομαι 44, 106 
> web wm nn ΕΞ +omnibus diebus vitae meae a8 τ᾿ pey. avt.] > S wpa mxani ny ΕΟ maie- 
statem eius fost laudate (v. 8) a8 8. Aeyer. wavres| Benedicite domino omnes electi, et omnes laudate a8 
λεγετ.] > SF mavres | post lepoo. 44 > S +O F kK εξομ.]} ox0/ e? «οὐδοῦ 8 +ymydaa F et 
confitemini # ev Iepoood.| seg. ras. 2 vel 3 litt. in A +mnavres 44 agite dies laetitiae ante «5° & 9. 
lepoo.] > SF [ayo usque ad cap. fin. > 5] αγιου] aya AL αγιασματος 44, 106, 107 μαστιγωσει] 
flagellavit & μαστιγ.. «. δικ.] ody os yaw mm ona Jneinyd mpn ΦῚ ὨΡΉΦ syn pa may ἽΡ ΟΦ sn 
F επι τ. εργ.] in operibus x epya| nay F νιων] οἰκετῶν 44, 106, 1Ο7 manuum a8 κι παλιν. .-. 
δικαιων͵ > αβ 10. > 44 plen. οἱ aliter F κυρ. ayabos | ayabo A in bono 3» [κα usqgue ad Libre 
caput &:—] x.| wa BA 106, 107 & ἡ σκηνὴ αὖτ. οικοδ.] cf. FINA we ἜΣ F nj >A σκηνη] 
σπουδὴ τοῦ wat αὐτου BA 106, 107 otxodopnOnoerat| -θῃ BA 106, 107 σοι 15] pr. ev A 44, 106, 107 & 
evppavat| -pavy A -ροσυνῆς 106, 107 mavtas| > BA 106, 107 (42s) aixparor.| pr. exer A x.3°] > τού, 


7,8. Aline seems to be lacking and λεγέτ. is awkward without an object. Metre, parallelism, and grammar are 
alike improved if καί in v. 7 is omitted, ψυχή taken as subject of ἀγαλλ., and τ. pey. as object of Aeyer. on the analogy 
of ἼΩΝ and 435 with direct accus., Ps. cxlv. 6, 11, Sir. xxxili, 10, John viii. 27. ᾿ς 

9. works of thy hands, i.e. idols (with reference to Is. xxxi. 7), restored by Reusch from α β in place of the colour- 
less sons (derived from 9) of RY and ἘΞ“, 

το. The connexion of 10” with the earlier portion of the poem being lost after the omission of 6-104, the scribe 
of ἐξ substituted καί for ἵνα, which must therefore be restored. The Semitic construction of the infin. (εὐφράναι) carrying 
on the finite verb was first altered in R°. 
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SIRACH 88. 21-25 


21 ¢4Remember him not, for he hath no hope?; 


Thou canst not profit him, while thou harmest thyself. 


22 °Remember his doom, for it is the doom of thyself— 


°His® yesterday, and thine to-day! 


23 When the dead is at rest, let his memory rest? ; 


And be consoled when his soul departeth. 


(a) XXXVIII. 24-30. The superiority of the scribe over the labourer and artisan 
(= 14+3+3+4+4 distichs), 


24 The wisdom of the scribe increaseth wisdom, 


And "he that hath little business* can become wise. 


25 How can he become wise that holdeth ithe goadi, 


And glorieth jin brandishing the lancej? 


© & transposes (wrongly) vo. 21, 22 (fo 22, 21) a4 So: (ἃ again diverges, modifying the original sense: μη 
ἐπιλαθῃ ov yap ἐστιν ἐπάνοδος (R.V. ‘forget it not, for there is no returning again’): % renders the whole verse : 
‘Remember grief and dispel sins, and put not thy trust in riches, for there is no hope in them; for like a bird 
of the heavens that flieth and alighteth, so is wealth before the sons of men; thee it rejoiceth and another it 
harmeth ’ ee So 3: G enor (so in clause a (ἃ has τὸ κριμα pov except B 253 308 which have αὐτου] : so 
AV Syro-Hex.@ = ff mg. [nar] maw no maws = & (bur caranavooy may = NWN: cp.x.17)° 8:8 So 
= 8 (+‘for him’): G ev εὐκαιριᾳ σχολής (EV ‘cometh’ by opportunity of leisure’) ἈΠ So 32: (ἃ ὁ 
ελλασουμενος mpage αὐτου : 86 ‘he who is not busy with vain things’ (ΠΡΟ pray Non cp. 1 Tim. v. 13 Pesh.) 
ii 15. aD = ‘ox-goad’ (cp. Judges iii. 31): G& ἀροτρου : % ‘plough-share’ (cf. LXX Theod, Judges iii. 31, 
ἀρατροπους : Vulg. vomer) 353 has yn M3na = ‘(who glorieth) by reason of brandishing with the lance ’ 
(cp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 18): Ge ev δορατι κεντρου = PVT MINA: so Smend reads here (Ἴ = B.H. 1277) k-k 15 


any mbya (pdx Ps. cxliv. 14 = nbs) = G Boas ἐλαυνων 1-| 35. wa ane (mg. Vw IW: over Line 


21, Remember him not, for he hath no hope. So #. (ἃ ‘forget it (i.e. thy latter end) not, for there is no 
returning’ (ἢ reading NDIPN for Mpn, Lévi) : for this sentiment cp. Job viii. 8 ; Wisd. ii. 1. 

22. Remember his doom... Cp. xli. 2, 3. 

23. When the dead is at rest, let his memory rest... Cp. for the sentiment 2 Sam. xii. 23. 


XXXVIII. 24—XXXIX. 11, with an Appendix, XXXIX. 12-35. This forms an independent section which has for 
its general theme the scribes. It falls into three well-defined subsections (besides an Appendix), the first of which 
brings out the superiority of the scribe over the labourer and artisan (xxxviii. 24-30); then, the place of the 
craftsman in the civic economy is dwelt upon, but at the same time his inability to fulfil the higher offices of counsellor 
and judge is set forth (xxxviii. 31-34); the last subsection gives a glowing picture of the work and activity of the true 
scribe, and of his honourable status (xxxix. 1-11), The Appendix (xxxix. 12-25) contains.a hymn of praise for 
creation. ΄ 

The whole section is extremely valuable for the light it throws upon the position and character of the older 
Sopherim, and also, incidentally, on the trades that flourished in Jerusalem in Ben-Sira’s days. These earlier scribes, 
in contrast with the later Teachers of the Law, appear for the most part to have belonged to the upper and wealthy 
classes (cp., however, xi. 1; Eccles. ix. 16), and to have been separated from the working classes (peasants, labourers, 
and artisans) by a wide social gulf. They were apparently a leisured class, raised above the necessity of earning 
a livelihood, who took the lead in public affairs and counsel, and acted as judges in pronouncing judicial decrees (cp. 
Xxxvili. 33). They obviously belonged to the nobility, and perhaps to the noble families of the priesthood (hence their. 
position as judges). They appear to have familiarized themselves with foreign affairs and countries, and to have 
sometimes occupied positions under foreign monarchs, in which capacity they would naturally act also as the 
representatives of their own people and state. Smend points out that originally the tradition of the scribes grew out 
of the priestly Zovah, and, consequently, the earlier scribes were drawn from the priestly class. This was still the case 
in the time of Ben-Sira. 


(a) XXXVIII. 24-30. This subsection is particularly interesting as containing a more or less representative 
enumeration of the handicrafts that flourished in Jerusalem, by the side of agriculture, when the author wrote. They 
appear in the following order of precedence: engravers of gems (signets and precious stones), smiths, and potters. 
Some of the more ordinary trades, such as weaving and carpentry, are passed over, as too obvious to mention, 
perhaps. “ἢ 

24. The wisdom of the scribe increaseth wisdom. Schechter cites Bada ὀαέζγα 21a: ‘The emulation of 

scribes increaseth wisdom’ (73M AIAN OM] NIP). Gk apparently understood ‘ wisdom’ at end of the line to mean 
“learned leisure’. 
_ he that hath little business... Cp. Pivge Aboth iv. 14: ‘R. Meir said: ‘Have little business, and be 
busied in Torah.’ But the rule in Mishnaic times was that study of the Law should be combined with a trade; cp. 
Pirge Aboth ii. 2 (‘Rabban Gamaliel said: Excellent is Torah study together with worldly business, for the practice of 
them both puts iniquity out of remembrance ; and: all Torah without work must fail at length and occasion iniquity ’). 

25. And glorieth in brandishing the lance. The ox-goad is apparently meant here, as in the preceding line (so 
G& and eae restored text; see critical note). [For phrase ‘brandish the lance’ cp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 18 ; 1 Chron. 
xi. 11 and 20. . ' 
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SIRACH 88. 25-28 


Ὦ kWho leadeth cattle* !and turneth about oxen}, : 
™ And whose discourse™ is with bullocks? 
26 ™m He is careful “to harrow the seed-strip!*, 
And his anxiety is °to complete the provender®. 
27 ® Likewise the maker of carving and cunning device”, 
Who by night as by day “hath no rest‘; 
*Who engraveth signet-engravings’, 
*And whose art it is to make variety of design® ; 
He is careful tto make the likeness truet, 
And his anxiety is to complete his work. 
&(%)'28 So also "the smith” that sitteth Yby the furnace’, 
w And regardeth the weighty vessels” : 
The flame of the fire *cracketh* his flesh, 
And with the heat of the furnace Yhe gloweth’ ; 
2To the sound of the hammer he inclineth his ear?, 
And to the pattern of the vessel *directeth® his eyes. 


sw): Gk καὶ ἀαναστρεῴφομενος ev εργοις αὐτῶν m-m 35. ynyyys = Inyw = & mm (wrongly) transposes 
clauses a and Ὁ here. In transl. above the clauses follow the right order τα Ὦ (defective) mer aS 
ceveevenee LTW (most scholars complete by adding nvodna [cp. &]: but Smend reads yy nb2, cp. 8): 
(ἃ exSovvar avhaxas: % ‘in his seed-row’ (AYN xnbia = Smend’s reading above: cp. md in Weo-Hebr.= ‘row’: 
ΝΠ in ΤΙ arg.) 0-0 35. pany mod (Schechter pan nidab, ‘to victual the stall’): @& εἰς χορτασματα δαμαλεων 
(= ? apa (vel 55535] Sax) b-P 30 (defective: MS. mutilated) w[M wn nwy AN (point with Peters ON 
AYM : others VN win) : (ἃ οὕτως was τεκτων και ἀρχιτέκτων 9-4 mutilated here: Smend ( JSollowing ΕῚ partly) 
restores [|p = ‘is (are) restless’: Gr δίαγει = mg. 22) (occupatus est) = buf 3nd tn Ὁ. 25 = ‘lead’ (% for 
v.27 a and Ὁ has: ‘So also all the craftsmen are disturbed together, and night and day on them (2. 6. cher 
works) they think’: here ‘are disturbed’ (=? 1) has been transposed to the first clause: so Smend) rr (ἃ οἱ 
γλυῴοντες γλυμματα σφραγιδὼν = (Ὁ) Ann ‘nna nny (Smend) 8-8 G& καὶ ἡ ὑπομονὴ (so B: but x A Syro-Hex 
HL ἐπιμονὴ) αὐτου αλλοιωσαι ποικιλίαν: ἡ emtporn αὐτου = (?)IMIIIN and ποικιλίαν = NIWND: αλλοιωσαι = mY 
(‘ change ἢ ὑπὸ Gr εἰς ὁμοιωσαι ζωγραφιαν (ζωγραφειν = Apn, ppn Ezek. xxiii. 14, Is. xlix. 16, LXX) [ for 
24 c-f % has: ‘on the work of carvings and signets and of pearls; also their thoughts are needed for the works 
of their craft’ ] tt xxviii. 28-xxxix. 14 29 not extant in ® u-u & yadkeus=Wn (worker in metal ἐς meant) 
γον Ge ἐγγὺς ἀκμονος (‘ by the anvil’): buf  ‘[to sit] by the furnace’ (righly) =? ἢ. dyx (( =? 4D byw: or as 
ἀκμανος a corruption of καμινου ἢ) w-w % ‘ And to consider closely the implements of the balance’ (reading righily 
bpvin ΩΣ Gk καὶ καταμανθανων ἀργῳ (50 B wrongly; V ἐργῳ: 248 Syro-Hex εν εργῳ) σιδηρῳ (V σιδηρου: & 55 106 
254 308 epya σιδηρου): orig. Hebr.? bpvin 93 pranm (so Smend) πὶ τήξει (NW A &c.) = ὃ pps (cp. Micah i. 4 
LXX, where τήκομαι = ypann): = & (‘cracketh’): B (V 253 308) πηξει (‘stiffeneth’) YY Ge διαμαχήσεται : ὁ 
(rightly) ‘he burneth’ (Gt ἃ misrendering of WANNA) 5 2 E& φωνη σφυρης (+ ἀκμονος 248) καινιει τὸ ους αὐτου (‘ The 
noise of the hammer reneweth his ear’): dé $ (‘ Over against the model he will bend his hand’) suggests κλίνει 
Sor καινιει : so read (and accentuate φωνῇ) a-a Cp. S ‘And over against the image of his work his eyes shall 


Who leadeth cattle and turneth about oxen. %# mg. gives an excellent sense (‘Who leadeth cattle and 
turneth them about with song’): the construction of the Hebrew is easier, and it may be right (so Smend). 


26. He is careful to harrow the seed-strip. lit. ‘he setteth his heart’ aad ΤῊ (ἃ καρδίαν αὐτοῦ δώσει). In 
Palestine the field is arranged in separate seed-strips, which are ploughed and sown separately. See further on this 
point Krauss, Zalmudische Archdologie, ii. 179 f. . : . 

his anxiety is to complete the provender. & ‘his sleepless care is for provender of heifers’; cp. Gen. 
xv. 9, xxiv. 35. 566 further critical note. : . 

27. Likewise the maker of carving and cunning device. ‘ Likewise,’ i.e. is likewise prevented by the demands 
of his craft from enjoying the leisure necessary for a member of the learned class (a scribe). It is best to regard the 
verse as dealing with one class of workers only, viz. the engravers of precious stones (seals and gems; so 95). For 
this form of art see Benzinger, Avchdol., 258 f., and cp. art. ‘Engraving’ in JE. Smend understands two classes to 
be referred to, the gem-engravers and the weavers of embroidered stuffs; he renders 27 αἱ ‘and he also whose art it 
is to weave embroidery’ (‘und auch der, dessen [Kunst] es ist, bunt zu weben’). But this is less probable. 

28. So also the smith that sitteth by the furnace. The worker in metals is meant, here denoted by the 
Heb. term δ Π probably. The work of the smith, as here described, is more particularly associated with the furnace, 
in which the ore was melted, and the anvil, on which the metal was beaten out (cp. Is. xliv. 12). With the present 
passage cp. also Ezek. xxii, 18-22; and see further s.v. ‘metals’ in 58 and JE; cp. also Krauss, of. οἵ. 11, 299 f. 
[@i reads by the anvil’; but the rendering adopted is supported by the context ; see further critical note.] ; 

- And to the pattern of the vessel directeth his eyes. This clause apparently refers to the hammering 
out of the metal according to a model. 
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& (5) 


SIRACH 388, 28-33 


He is careful to complete his work, 
And his anxiety is Ῥίο measure it off exactly®. 


% (&) 29 Likewise the potter who sitteth °at his wheel®, 


33 °But they shall not be inquired of for public counsel°® 


4And driveth the vessel with the soles of his feet; 
®Who is all the time in anxiety over his work®, 
f And all his handiwork is ¢by number? ; 


30 "His arms are cracked by the clay}, 


iAnd ‘before old age! he is bent and bowed ; 
He is careful to complete jthe glazing§, 
And his anxiety is ‘for the heating of* the furnace. 


(6) XXXVIII. 31-34. Though unfitted for the highest offices the craftsman fills an essential 
_ place (=2+2+42 distichs). 


81 All these are deft! with their hands, 


And each is wise ™in his handiwork™. 


32 Without them a city cannot be inhabited, 


“And wherever they dwell they hunger ποι", 


32 


And in the assembly ?they enjoy no precedence?. 


be directed’ (> ‘directeth’) b-b (ἃ κοσμῆσαι em συντελειας (cp. xlvii. 10): κοσμειν = jpn xii. 215 cf. xvi. 27 
ὁτὸ So ὁ (xdaa by): Gk ev epy@ αὐτου d-d So S: Gk καὶ συστρεφων ev ποσιν αὐτου τροχον (NC πηλονῚὴ e-e So & 
(3 >the line) ΕἸ So Gt: % (in disorder and corrupt) ‘ And his eyes are upon the vessels of all his work’ 8-8 & 
εναριθμοις (B &c.), ev αριθμῳ (55 153), ἐν αριθμοις (307) bh & ‘ His arms break up (split) the clay’ (/ransposing 


subject and object): & ev βραχίονι αὐτου τυπωσει πηλὸν iri S$ ‘ And until he die he is bowed down and bent’: 
G καὶ προ moder καμψει ἰσχυν αὐτου [Smend conjectures IY ΣΡΩ Jor ΤῊ w~d in 3] Fig (NAV ἄς. 3) 
χρίσμα = ΠΠΙΦ (S ‘his work’: ? confusing with nwyn) k-E @& καθαρισαι: % ‘to build’ (context demands ‘ to 


heat’ = p25: καθαρισαι wrong transl, of ἽΝ in LXX: cp. Hos. vii. 4, Jer. xxxvi. 22) [1 & evemorevoay (εις 
χείρας avrov): EV ‘ put their trust in their hands’ ( probably mistranslating JOS or JB: so Smend): % ‘for the 


sake of their advantage ’ (?) m-m ( ev τῷ ἐργῳ avrov: % ‘in the work of their craft’ nn So 3: G& καὶ ov 
(? read οὗ) παροικησουσιν ovde περιπατήσουσιν (? last two words corrupted from ov pn πεινασωσιν : Edersh. suggests 
confusion between IY» and \ay>") 0-0 G (NC2) αλλ εἰς βουλην Aaov ζητηθησεται: 70 248 ev βουλῃ daov ov 
(ntnOnoera = & P-P Gk οὐχ umepadovvrat = ὃ WIV xd (so 9) a-a This ἐς the order of the clauses nX8AV = 
S: B has them in the inverted order πὶ % ‘covenants and judgements’ (suggests %] vawnr pn, cp. xlv. 17: 
so read with Smend): Ge διαθηκην κριματὸς 8-8 & expavoow = YD (cp. xvi. 25): 85 ‘consider’ (? reading 1 
Sor sya) tt So 86 (xnmant sady) =? 5 aw: & (SAV &c. 3) παιδειαν (B 253 308 δικαιοσυνην): 


to measure it off exactly. ΚΟΥ. (= &) ‘to adorn them (the vessels made) perfectly’; the Greek κοσμῆσαι 
might be understood of the polishing of the metal, but probably =a Hebrew word meaning ‘to measure off’ (see 
critical note). The reference will then be to getting the dimensions of the finished vessel exact. 

29. Likewise the potter. For the work of the potter as here described cp. the art. ‘ Pottery’ in EB and JZ; 
also Krauss, of. cé#., il. 271 f. 

who sitteth at his wheel. Cp. Jer. xviii. 3-4. 

all his handiwork is by number. The meaning seems to be that the potter goes on mechanically 
multiplying his products, which are all of one uniform quality (the reading of some Gr. MSS. ‘ without number’, i.e. 
endless, is a correction). 

30. His arms are cracked by the clay. i.e. his hands are cracked and disfigured by his work. For the 
text see critical note (the correction is necessitated by the context, which describes what the potter suffers from his 
work. (ἃ ‘he fashioneth the clay with his arm’ does not yield a suitable sense : the clay is prepared by stamping [cp. 
Isa. xli. 25], and manipulated on the wheel with the hands). 

the glazing. Probably smearing with paint, which was then polished; see ZB, s.v. ‘ Pottery’, § το. 

for the heating of the furnace. R.V. (= () ‘to make clean the furnace’; but the furnace of the potter 
required no cleansing, as the soot was destroyed by the great heat. What was necessary was to raise the furnace to 
the greatest possible heat, and maintain it there; cp. xxvii. 5. 

(ὁ) XXXVIII. 31-34. This subsection follows closely on the preceding in logical order, by bringing out the value 
of the craftsman for the community; but, at the same time, his inability to fill the higher public offices is emphasized. 

32. Without them a city cannot be inhabited. Cp. xvi. 4. 

they hunger not. i.e. have no difficulty in finding work and bread ( yields no coherent sense). 


33. But they shall not be inquired of... The clauses that follow refer to the public work of the scribes, who 
must have included priests to some extent (cp. xlv. 17). 
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SIRACH 38. 33—39. 5 


% (&) «0 the seat of the judge they do not sit, 
‘And law and justice’ they understand not4. 
®*They do not expound® ‘the instruction of wisdom’, 
*t Nor understand the proverbs of the wise* ; 
34 "But they understand the work 'they have wrought!®, 
And ‘their thought’ is on the practice of their craft. 


(c) XXXIX. 1-11. The ideal scribe described (= 2+24+24+2+4+4+4+242 distichs). 


39 τ Not so he that applieth himself “to the fear of God”, 
*And to set his mind* upon the Law of the Most High ; 
Who searcheth out the wisdom of all the ancients, 
And Vis occupiedy 7with the prophets of old?; 
2 Who *heedeth? ’the discourses” of men of renown, 
And “entereth® into the deep things of parables4 ; 
3 Searcheth out *the hidden meaning® of proverbs, 
And ‘is conversant’ with the dark sayings of parables ; 
4 Who serveth among great men, 
And appeareth before princes? ; 
Who travelleth ‘through the lands of the peoples, 
JTestethi good and evil among men; 
5 Who is careful to seek¥ !unto his Maker!, 
And ™before™ the Most High “entreateth mercy"; 


& here = παιδειαν διδασκαλίας (cp. XXxix. 8) tt-tt So 3: Gk καὶ ev παραβολαις ovy ευρηθησονται u-u % ‘for 
(= 3) they are skilled in the works of the world’: @& adda (= '2) κτισμα αἰωνος τηρησουσιν (so B: στηρισουσι, 
στηριουσι NC-2 248): στηρισουσι = IN), corrupt for YYW (=? S): κτισμα = Mwy (so xxxvi: 24): both (ἃ and $ 
appear to have read now, which may have arisen, as Smend suggests, Jrom dbyb (so read) vv So S (p34): 
G ἡ δεησις avrov (Pann: so Smend) ww So 86 (rightly): &> xx So S(=? yannd) : Gr και διανοουμένου 
I-Y G ἀσχοληθησεται: cp. ἀσχολία xl. 1 = poy: 96 ‘turns (to the’, &c.) 22% in prophetis (cp. & of xii. 3, 
xliv. 22): cp. $ (‘to the prophets of old’): G& ev προφητειαις ἅτ G& συντηρησει = DW or “ND (‘ treasureth ’): 
cp. Prov. iii. 1: 86 “ learneth’ b-b & (B 248 308) διηγησεις (but the rest and % Sah διηγησιν) c-e & συνεισ- 
eXevoerat: cp. SI Ps. Ixxiii. 17: % ‘thinketh ’ d-d G& ev στροφαις παραβολων : % ‘on what is deep (= ? o*poyn) 
corrupted in G's MS. to napyn apy Aram. ‘ perverse, crooked’ : Edersh.) 8: & ἀποκρυφα = ΠΥ ἽΠΌ) (S 
misplaces in next clause) ff & ἀναστραφησεται : cp, viii. 8, 1. 28 8-8 G& ev αινιγμασι παραβολων bh & (wth 
clauses transposed) ‘and in the midst of the powerful he goeth, and in the midst of kings and of great ones he 


serveth’: (κ = ¢ranslation above isi Ge ἐν yp ἀλλοτρίων εθνων : % ‘through the cities of the world’ (? xodys 
Jor xdoyt) = BH? oxpyn paxa = ‘through the land of the peoples’ J-i (ἃ (ayada) yap .. . ἐπειρασε (but δὶ ἢ» 
yap: so 88): & tentabit (rightly: ἐπείρασε wrong tense): so 86 k-k G& ορθρισαι = anv (% ad virgilandum 


diluculo): $‘to pray’ 11 3>: G προς κυριον τον ποιήσαντα avrov (κυριον prob. gloss: omit)  ™-™ So G& (εναντι): 


34. their thought is on the practice of their craft. Their mental horizon is bounded by the requirements of 
their craft. 


(c) XXXIX. 1-11. This, the last of the three subsections (apart from the Appendix), gives a glowing picture of the 
work and position of the ideal scribe. 


1. Not so he that applieth himself ...the Law of the Most High. Cp. the description of Ezra, the ideal 
scribe, in Ezra vii. 10. 

Who searcheth out the wisdom of all the ancients ...the prophets of old. One, the principal, source 
of the scribe’s knowledge is thus defined as the Law, the Wisdom books, and the Prophets. The other source of the 
scribe’s wisdom, as described in vv. 2 and 3, is an oral tradition; but the descriptive terms employed do not suggest 
that it was legalistic or halakic in character, but rather of the type embodied in the Wisdom literature (proverbs, 
sententious sayings, maxims for the conduct of life, perhaps (?) allegories). 

' 2,3. entereth into the deep things of parables ... hidden meaning of proverbs...dark sayings of 
parables. Cp. the description of Wisdom in Wisd. viii. 8 (‘she understandeth subtilties of speeches and interpretations 
of dark sayings’). For ‘deep things of parables’ & has ‘subtilties (στροφαί) of parables’: cp. Prov. i.3 (also Wisd. 
viii. 8); what is meant is the process of investigation described in v. 3, by which the ‘ hidden meaning’ is deduced — 
all that is implicit in the sayings. 

4. Who serveth among great men... Cp. xxxi. (¢k xxxiv.) 9-12 and notes there. The wisdom of the scribe is 
culture—they are identical—and therefore the scribe has access to royal courts and enters into the service of kings. 


The high estimation of travel and foreign experience is particularly interesting. The education of the ideal scribe is broad 
and humanistic. 
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SIRACH 89. 5-12 


% (ἃ) Who openeth his mouth in prayer, 
And °maketh supplication® for his sins. 
6 Pf? 4it seem good to God Most Highs, 
*He shall be filled* with the spirit of ἘΠ 
® He himself poureth forth wise sayings in double measure’, 
And giveth thanks tunto the Lord in prayer’. 
7 He himself “directeth" counsel and knowledge’, 
wAnd setteth his mind on *their* secrets. 
8 He himself declareth ’ wise instruction’, 
And glorieth in the law “of the Lord’. 
9 His understanding many do praise, 
* And® never shall his name? be blotted out : 
His memory “shall not cease®, 
And his name shall live from generation to generation. 
Ὦ τὸ 4eFTis wisdom® doth ‘the congregation* tell forth, 
And £his praise® the assembly publisheth. 
S(G) 11 If he live long®, ‘he shall be accounted happy! more than a thousand ; 
And when he cometh to an end, Jhis name sufficeth/. 


(4) APPENDIX. XXXIX. 12-35. Hymn in praise of creation (= 3+3 and 2+24+34+3+2+2 
+14+2+2+4+2 and 341 distichs). 


12 * Yet again will I fix my thoughts and !make my doctrine to shine forth*, 
1As the full moon on the twelfth day!. 


% ‘from before’ 2-2 So S: Ge δεηθησεται ο-ὸ So Oe (Senbyoerar): 96 “ seeketh good’ ( perhaps ‘good’ belongs to 
next verse) P-P Ok cay (+ yap 106 155 157 296 307 308 3) 9-4 (ζ (car) κυριος o peyas θελησῃ (κυριος o peyas = 
ΠΩΣ by: cp. xlvi. 5): S>(but ‘good’ at end of previous verse may be a remnant of this eceee then the line may 
have run in ® my bse opps mp os: so Smend) r-r So &: % ‘he shall be made wise’ 5:8 % ‘he giveth 
out parables doubly’ = 33 oY *» obvin ya Nin: Ge ανομβρήσει ρηματα σοφιας avros t+ So &: % ‘unto 
Him in his thoughts’ (reading 1b _for ») uu & κατευθυνεῖ (= pr): ὥ " understandeth’ (= pr) v-v So 
Gk (βουλην αὐτου [δὲ 254 > αὐτου rightly| και emeotnpnv): 86. ‘ parables of the wise’ W-W kau. 
ynann (vi. 37: xiii. 18) =-X G& αὐτου (mistake for αὐτων or avrns) yy ὁ ‘instruction of wisdom ’ 
(= boy “pND) : Gk παιδειαν SiSacKkadtas αὐτου 2-2 Or διαθηκης κυριοῦ ( probably διαθηκῃ and νομῳ original variants) : 
& “οἵ life’ a-a x AC &c, Syro-Hex & have καὶ (eos): so 3: Β» και b-b So 3 (rightly): &> οτὸ && 
οὐκ αποστησεται (Ξ 2b5m xd: cp. Job vii. 16 LXX) ἃ This verse Jollows xliv. 14 77 ® e-e So &: 38 onoon 
ne my G εθνη ; s-s So ᾳ: ® ΤΗΣ b-h (Κα ἐὰν εἐμμεινῃ (= δ." DN = ‘if he abide’ [se. in life|) 
ii & ‘he shall leave a name’ (4ut does not harmonize with the coniext’) =? NW, a mistake for “Wer [so 
Smend | = & (ovopa from next line in 6) JA (ἃ ἐμποιει αὐτῳ (ἢ origin. ἐμποιεῖ ty ovopart αὐτου : cp. xiii, 17 = 
ow prpp) kek (ἃ ert (δ Sah + δε) deavonders ἐκδιηγήσομαι: % ‘attend (understand) and I will say my doctrine’: 
but the next clause suggests that a verb meaning to ‘give light’ originally stood at end of first line—perhaps, as 
Smend suggesis, VNR which ὁ read WS (so xxiv. 32 G& gore = WN m S): 2? BH DW WRN PNINN TY 
11 So % (‘as the moon on the day of the Twelfths’): ( καὶ (248, 70 or: & enim) ὡς διχομηνια επληρωθην (8 


. StavonOnoerar = 


5. Who is careful to seek unto his Maker... The note of true piety is strongly emphasized, as always. The 
cultivated humanists of Israel always kept a firm hold on the practical side of religion. 

6. If it seem good to God Most High. Even when the conditions previously mentioned have been fulfilled, special 
grace is still required to inspire the scribe with the spirit of true wisdom. 

He himself poureth forth wise sayings in double measure. i.e. he is not merely dependent upon the 
tradition which he has inherited, but puts forth what is his own: contrast the ideal of the later teachers of the Law— 
e.g. ‘Eliezer b. Hyrqanos is a plastered cistern which loseth not a drop’ (i.e. is a mere receptacle of tradition: Pirge 
Aboth, ed. Taylor, ii. το). The attitude of the earlier Sopherim to tradition was essentially freer and more independent. 
For ‘in double measure’ (a double portion) cp. xii. 5, xviii. 32 in 38. 

8. wise instruction. Cp. 1. 27, xxxviii. 33 ¢. 
glorieth in. Cp., for expression, xxxviil. 6, 1. 20. 
9. his name shall live... Cf. xxxvii. 26, xliv. 14. 
10. His wisdom doth the consresation tell forth... =xliv.1 5 (106 = xxxi. [xxxiv.] 114). @& misrenders ‘congre- 
gation’ (77y) here by ‘nations’; so by ‘ peoples’ xliv. I s, cp. ‘people’, xlvi. 7. 
11. If he live long. ive. if long life is granted to him his reputation is assured ; he reaps fame and honour ; 


and when he dies ‘his name sufficeth’ » 1. 6. in memory—his memory lives on and is cherished. For the text of verse 
see critical notes. The versions misunderstood it. 
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ξ (δ) 13 


14 


15 
File 
16 


17 (21 ¢) 
(21@) 


SIRACH 389. 13-17 


Hearken unto me, “ye pious™, and "your flesh shall grow”, 
°Like the cedar® that is planted by streams of water?. 
4Your scent shall be sweet as Lebanon4, 
*And ye shall put forth blossoms as the lily’. 
‘Lift up your voice® and ‘sing together'*, 
«And® vblessv the Lord for all His works. 
~O magnify His name, 
And acknowledge Him with praise”, 
* With songs of the harp* Yand of stringed instruments 9; 
And “thus shall ye say’, *with a shout®: 


The works of God Pare all good?, 
9 And supply every need in its season®. 

°¢None may say: This is worse than that; 
For everything availeth in its season °°. 

‘(By His word) He ordereth (the luminaries in the heavenly height) 4, 
°And by the utterance of His mouth in His treasury®. 


> awy owa xd mvs, cp. 1. 6) mm (τ woe oorot (Gut 248 Syro-Hex> wor; V 253 have οι enstead): 3 NPY 
n-n So S$: ( καὶ βλαστησατε 0-0 % ‘like the lilies’ (from v. 14) ‘and like cedars’: (ἃ ws ροδὸν = & (? ‘ rose’ 
substituted for ‘cedar’) Ὁ (ζ ee pevparos vypou (so AC V &c.: but B aypov): = Clem. Alex. em ρευματων ὑδατων : 
% super rivos aquarum: % ‘on the water’ (cg. ὮΝ bp 7. 8) a-a % ‘and like pleasant odours (= nna) 
shall your scent be sweet, like the scent of Lebanon with its cedars’ (@ double rendering): τῷ ὃ ΓΝ paaday 
DIM: (ἃ καὶ ws ABavos evadiacare oo pny t+ So &: % ‘and like the root of the king’s liliés’ ss So 3: 
Gk διαδοτε οσμην (wrong rend.) t+ aveoare aopa—but read apa = % uu Clem. Alex. % here και (so $): &> 
v-v So & (ευλογησατε = 1993): 3 = ὙΠ) (‘and give thanks’) wow @& Sore τῷ ονοματι αὐτου peyakoourny (cp. 
553 1am Deut. xxxii. 3) καὶ εξομολογησασθε ev αινεσι αὐτου (Clem. Alex. and & have αὐτῷ for ev aweoe avrov: Eth 
places αὐτῳ after εξομολ. : read αὐτῳ ev aweor (so Smend)): % ‘recount His mighty deeds with praises’ 3x 38 
Sao ΠΥ: (Κ ἐν pda χειλεων (corrupt for χελυων) ΥῸ 39 ID >>) (ἡ. ὁ. *3 for 3 as im Ps. xlv. 9 = 
‘strings ’): so Smend, Strack: Lévt reads δ )))2 b>) ‘all kinds of music’: (ἃ καὶ ev κινυραις 22 SoG &: 
3. ΝΠ 8-ὃ 32 ΠΡ ΠΣ : G& ev εξομολογησει b-b So 38 : G πανταὰ or καλα σῴφοδρα (% +‘ together ἢ ὁπ So 
mg. (ἢ ext ‘And He supplieth every need in its season’): % ‘And they all for their functions were created’ : 
Gk και παν προσταγμα εν καιρῷ avTov εσται cc-ce These two lines misplaced in —transposed to follow 21 a and Ὁ 
on account of similarity with that verse: with v. τό they form a sort of refrain, which is repeated in vv. 33-34. 
& has also a misplacement: vv. 16, 21, 17 d-1 15 ἐς here defective (one word, Pry", 1s legible): G& ev λογῳ αὐτου 
ἐστη ws θιμωνια vdop =? OM WI Woy MII (cp. Ps. xxxiii. 7): S ‘at His word the sun rises and at His word it 
sets’: according to Smend % read 43 JY WWIII and paraphrased as above: G read 33 for 3 and thinking of 
Exod. xv. 8, Ps. xxxiii. 7 rendered as above: Smend restores o{\|>[03] 73 Jy Masa (ew xl. τι DD zs 
misrendered in (ἃ by υδατων)ὴ: Ryssel DWY Sy spy 13 (—‘ He stations [them] at [their] stations’: cp. 2 Chron. 
xxx. 16; Neh, xiii. τα): Leo poss poryn ΠῚ (‘and what wilt thou compare unto Him?’) e-e 7H YD NWI 


(4) APPENDIX: XXXIX. 12-35. © 
With xxxix. 11 a distinct division of the book ends. The hymn that follows in xxxix. 12-35 may, perhaps, be 
regarded as an appendix to the preceding section, which extols the wisdom of the ideal scribe. It may be intended 
to serve as a specimen of such ‘ wisdom’—an example of the Sopheric teaching. Its theme is the creation and the 
divine government of the world, which are revealed everywhere as all-wise. vv. 12-15 form an introduction, 16-31 
the song proper, and 32-35 an epilogue. 
12. Yet again... my doctrine shine forth... The author means, ‘I will set forth the best doctrine I can 
express.’ For the figure cp. xxiv. 16. 
the full moon on the twelfth day. The reckoning may depend upon an inaccurate observation of the time 
of the new moon (Smend). 
13. your flesh shall grow ... i.e. ye shall flourish and prosper (a promise). For the figures in this verse cp. 
xxiv. 17 f.; Hos. xiv.6f; Ps. i. 3, xcii. 13, 14. 
like the cedar... by streams of water. For cedars by water cp. Numb. xxiv. 6; Ezek. xxxi. 3 f. 
15. and of stringed instruments ([D°31)] 2} 50), Cp. Ps. xlv. 9, cl. 4. 
16. The works of God are all good. & has ‘ exceedingly (σφόδρα) good’. Cp. Gen. i. 31, 33. 
And supply every need in its season. So#mg. 38 text: ‘He (God) supplieth.’ (ἃ ‘and every command 


ΟΝ 521 for ΤῊΣ 53) shall be’. 

17 a, 6(= 38 21 ¢,d). None may say: This is worse than that; for everything availeth in its season. 
These two lines have been misplaced in # (at beginning, cp. v. 21); & has them in the right place (in a modified 
form) ; correct & 17 @ (ri τοῦτο; εἰς τί τοῦτο ; to τοῦτο τούτου πονηρότερον, as in v.34 4a). The four lines (beginning 
‘ The works of God are all good’) thus form a refrain, being repeated in vv. 33-34 at end of the poem. They express 
the burden of the whole composition. 

(By His word)... treasury. For the text of this difficult verse see critical notes. The meaning of the rendering 
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SIRACH 89. 18-24 


‘In His place (?) His good pleasure attaineth its end‘, 
And there is no %restraint® to His deliverance. 
»The works? of all flesh are before Him, 
__And there is nothing hid from before His eyes. 
‘From everlasting to everlasting He beholdethi, 
jAnd there is nothing small or petty with Him; 
Is there limit (?) to His deliverance Ὁ’ 
There is nothing too wonderful or hard for Him. 


None may say: !Wherefore is this! ? 
For everything ™is selected for its use™. 
» His blessing™ overfloweth as the Nile, 
And °saturateth® the world Plike the River?. 
4Even so His wrath dispossesseth nations4, 
And He turneth a watered land into salt. 
‘His paths’ *are plain for the blameless®; 
Even so ‘they offer obstaclest "to the presumptuous". 


yyw. (‘And the utterance of His mouth is His treasure ἢ: Gt και ev ρηματι στόματος αὐτου αποδοχεια υὑδατων (so Smend 
corrects 10 S803) ΓῚ So (?): Gt ev mpooraypare αὐτου πασα ἡ εὐδοκια. 8-8 (Κ os ἐλαττώσει (cp. 3): but Clem. 
Alex. charroots (= ὃ “OND for “WyyD) h-h So &, 3: ®Bnwyo πὶ So ® and &: S> J In ® these 
clauses are inverted : probably they should stand as above so that clauses Ὁ and ἃ (as in vv. 18 and 19) may begin 
with PS (PR): Ce>clauses Ὁ and c (Ὁ passing accidentally from first sv to second): clause b(c) (‘there is 
nothing small’, &c.) zs attested by S as well as ® (against &) Kk & places the two clauses corresponding to this 
verse after Ὁ. τῇ. 11% mp mad πὶ: Ge τι Touro; εἰς τι Touro; = & m-m 35. 4n3) syd: & εἰς χρειας αὐτῶν 
εκτισται (= NI for “NII: so 9) na So & $3: ® ΠΊΞΣ (read \n373) 0-0 H AMM: (ἃ επεκαλυψεν 
(mistake for ἐπεκλυσεν = ᾿', inundavit) PP 3 ἽΠ)5 : EK ὡς κατακλυσμος (= Samp : so Peters reads) a-a So ® 
and %: & ovres ὀργὴν (6:8 Sah Eth righily opyn) αὐτου εθνη κληρονομήσει (% for Wry has ‘yadgeth ἢ rr So 
ἃ: Ὦ [γὼ nn] Nims = ‘the paths of the blameless are straight’ = ὁ ( + ‘before his face ’) ss Read 
me ovond: 390 mg. = & (ἼΦ OWLS] PMA: ‘His paths are straightforward to the straight ’—zo/e word-play) 
t+ ® bhinn: & προσκομματα wu So &S: ® om (read od) vv So ® (pon) : (ἃ εκτισται (‘are 


here given is that God, the great and all-wise Creator, disposes the heavenly bodies in their due order, and controls 
their movements. ‘In His treasury’ = in God’s (celestial) treasury ; cp. Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘J. shall open to thee His 
good treasury, the heaven’); cp. Jer.1.25. The lit. translation of 17 ὦ, as the Hebr. text stands, is ‘and the utterance 
of His (God’s) mouth is His treasure’: another suggestion is to read 17'8)3 for 1T¥1N; then render ‘and (by) the utterance 
of His mouth they were formed’. Peters reads: . 

72 Jy aN 19273 

ΤΥ Ν YD NVA 


‘ By His word the waters formed a heap (wall), 
And by the utterance of His mouth treasuries.’ 
There is then an allusion to Ps. xxxlii. 7 and Exod. xv. 8; cp. (ἃ (R. V.). 

18. In His place (?) His good pleasure attaineth its end. ‘In His place’ = where He (God) is; cp. for the 
phrase 2 Sam. iii.12. (ἃ has ‘in (ov at) His command’. Peters, following this, reads: mys yon img3 = ‘when He 
commandeth, His will attaineth its end’ (an excellent sense, which may be right). For the last phrase cp. xi. 17 4, 
xliii. 26 a. - 

19. The works of all flesh are before Him... Cf. xvii. 15. 


20. From everlasting to everlasting He beholdeth. Nothing escapes Him—past, present, and future are open 
before Him. For the thought cp. xlii. 18f. 


Is there limit (lit. number) to His deliverance? Cp. for phrase Job xxv. 3. Wellhausen and others would read 
imyyind (a formation from YY like M2N): then render ‘Is there limit to His vision?’ 
21-27. God’s works are a blessing to the pious, but a source of evil to the wicked. 


21. For everything is selected (or created) for its use. Cf. Qok. iii. 7 (‘He hath made everything beautiful in 
its season’), 


22. as the Nile. The yearly overflow of the Nile is meant, which fertilizes the country adjacent. 
like the River. i.e. the Euphrates; also much used for purposes of irrigation. 
23. His wrath dispossesseth nations. The Canaanites are referred to; cp. xvi. 9. 
turneth a watered land into salt. There is an allusion to Ps. cvii. 34; Sodom and Gomorrah are referred to. 
24. His paths are plain for the blameless. Cp. Ps. xviii. 25 (26)f. 
offer obstacles. The Hebr. word here abdino) may be taken to mean ‘lift themselves up as a breastwork’ 
(mbdp) or obstacle; for the sentiment of the whole verse cp. Hos. xiv. 9 ὁ (‘for the ways of J. are right, and the just 
shall walk in them ; but transgressors shall fall therein’). - ; 
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SIRACH 39. 25-32 


25 Good things for the good’ hath He allotted’ from the beginning ; 
Even so to the evil *good and evil’. 
26 *(The chief of all the necessaries)* of life for man 
Are water and fire, and iron and salt, 
**The fat of wheat**, milk and honey, 
The blood of the grape, oil and clothing. 
27 All these prove good to the good— 
Even so for the evil they are turned ‘to evil’. 
28 There are (winds) which are formed (for punishment)’, 
@(And in their fury)? ’remove moun(tains)”. 
°In the season of destruction they pour out their force, 
And appease the spirit of their creator®. 
29 Fire and hail, “[famine!4 and pestilence— 
These also are formed for judgement. 
3° °Beasts of prey®, scorpions and vipers, 
And the avenging sword. to exterminate the wicked— 
f All these are created for their uses, 
And are in the treasure-house (ready) to be requisitioned in due time?: 
31 When He giveth them the command they rejoice, 
And £in their prescribed tasks® disobey not His behest. 


Therefore from the beginning hT was assured}, 
And when I had considered it I set it down in writing: 


bo 


3 


created ’)=3 (= pbn) : 50 H=LS W-W O& κακα x-x 10 defective: ( apyn maons xpetas (= TW δ wien: so read 
with Peters: Smend [ya wen) ΧΧΟΧΧ GF καὶ σεμιδαλις πυρος (= ? TON abn: cp. % ‘fat and wheat’) y-y¥ 32 
nynd = &(S?): Ὦ mg. xd (= ‘to loathing’: cp. xxxvii. 30) 2-2 10 defective: & ἐστιν πνευματα a εἰς εκδικησιν 
ἐκτισται (restore ® 2 wawnd min wr: so Ζόυϊ, Peters, Smend npr) a-a 9 defective: the missing words 


(= (ἃ καὶ ev θυμῷ avrov) = DNDN; cp. xlv. 24, xviii. τὸ (Pefers): but Levi, Smend DaN b-b = 9 ON 
ny: Gk ἐστερεωσαν μαστιγας αὐτῶν (= Pip omy: cp. Jer. xv. 8, Hos. xi. 9, LXX, and Hebr.: but Smend 


oy, cp. Job xiv. 18, xviii. 4) ce = & = Wyma ona ΠΥ yaae® odn nda myn (Peters) d-d So &: 
%® yn (read sy): cp. xl. g (where read ry for ny ) ee ® ᾿ mn (cp. xii. 13) = Ge θηριων odovres (ἸΏ Li. 


‘beasts of tooth ’) tf Clauses ὁ and ἃ are preserved in B: 


waa ood mds b> 
spa nydy aww AM 


but (ἃ in 31 Ὁ (και ἐπι τῆς γῆς εἰς xpetas ετοιμασθησονται) attests the genuineness of the clauses: ἐπι της γης = YAR 
Jor WISI: and εἰς χρειας = now): G& has shortened and misplaced the lines. & attests them partly in Ὁ. 34, also 
shortening and misplacing 8:-ὸ 9 npna: (ἃ (znexactly) ev τοις καιροις αὐτῶν h-h 39 naynn Cowley-Neub. (or 
smayinn): D8) 22 Weo-Hebrew = ‘sure’: so naynn = ‘I was assured (or assured myself’) = Ge εστηριχθην 


25. Good things for the good... The verse is cited in the Sefer Veszrah in the following form: 
‘Good is kept for the good, 
And evil for the evil’ 


oy mov yn raid mow mm): see Cowle -Neub., p. xxvi. (ἃ and 96 take ® pbn in the Arabic sense of 
Υ 


‘create’ as in xl, 1 (cp. xxxviii. 1 also); but this is unnecessary. 


26. (The chief... necessaries)... water... Cp. xxix. 21. The place of iron in this list is certainly remarkable, 


as Edersheim remarks. 
The fat of wheat. A poetical expression for the choicest wheat; cp. Deut. xxxii.14; Ps. Ixxxi. 17, cxlvii. 14. 


The blood of the grape. Cp. 1.15 (in &&); the expression (= wine) is derived from Gen. xlix. 11; it recurs in 


Deut. xxxii. 14; 1 Macc. vi. 34. 


28. There are (winds)... The action of destructive winds (MINN πνεύματα), not spirits, is meant, as the context 
shows. For the phrase ‘remove mountains’ cp. Job ix. 5 (of God). In Rabbinic Hebr. the phrase (‘ uproot’ or 
‘remove mountains’) = to accomplish what is seemingly impossible (cp. Edersheim, Life and Times of-Jesus the Messiah, 


ii, 109, 376, notes). Here probably earthquakes and similar catastrophes are in the writer's mind. 


29. Fire and hail, famine... judgement. Cp. Ps. cxlviii. 8. The judgements in view are such as are described 


in Gen. xix, Exod. ix, and 2 Sam, xxiv. 


30. Beasts of prey (lit. of tooth)... The forces of judgement here are earthly, in v. 29 cosmic (Smend). For 


* beasts of prey’ cp. xii. 13 (‘wild beasts’ R. V.). 
the avenging sword. Cp. Lev. xxvi. 25. 


And are in the treasure-house (ready) to be requisitioned in due time. In xliii’ 14 God’s ‘treasury’ is 
also the armoury of judgement, as here; cp. Job xxxviii. 22 f.; contrast Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘the good treasury’ of heaven ; 


see v. 17 above). 
31. in their prescribed tasks (ΡΠ). Cp. Exod. vi. 14; Prov. xxxi. 15. 
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SIRACH 389. 33—40. 4 


33 ‘The works! of God are all good, 


iThey supplyi every need in its season. 


34 None may say: This is worse than that ; 


For everything ‘availeth* in its season. 


35 And now ring out !whole-heartedly? 


And praise the name of the Holy One! 


(a) XL. 1-17. The woes of humanity and the destruction of evil 
(=34+34+44+24+2+14242+41 distichs). 
1 Much occupation *hath God apportioned ?, 
And heavy is the yoke upon the sons of men— 
From the day that he cometh forth from his mother’s womb, 
Until the day ’when he returneth® °to the mother of all living : 
2 4Preoccupation and anxiety of heart, 
And watchfulness for the future, till the day of his death !4 
3 From him that sitteth in exaltation on a throne, 
Unto *him that is clothed® with dust and ashes ; 
4 From ‘him that weareth’ diadem and plate, 
Even unto thim that weareth 8a garment of hairs: 


Εἰ Read wyn (for mwyr) as in v. τό (so &, 8) }:} & χορηγησει = prnn’ (cp. v. 16: read 21.) kk ® mg. 
nay (cp. 21d): B ext Wan = ‘displayeth strength’: G ευδοκιμηθησεται τε: ὃ NI (cp. 21 b) ll ® Εν boa: 
Gk ἐν πασῃ καρδιᾳ και στοματι = mg. (-+75)) 


a-a So RH: Gk εκτισται παντι avbpone (εκτισται = pon ας iM XXXiX. 25: see note there) : ὦ ‘hath God created’ 
b-b H ww = & (248 157) [ews] ἐπιστροφης | nuepas | (N%* emorpapy: B em ταφῃ corrupted from ἐπιταφης : cp. & 
usque in diem sepulturae) c-¢  'n 2D (mg. YIN) ON be: Gi as μήτερα παντων : & ‘to the earth of the living’ 
(Léod adopts Q mg. ‘earth of all living’) d-d >: (ἃ τους διαλογισμους αὐτῶν καὶ φοβον καρδιας επινοια προσδοκιας 


npepa τελευτῆς : & ‘their praises (reading a derivative of ΠΙᾺ for Wn) and the perception of their heart and 
the last of their words till the day of their death’: perhaps Q underlying Θὰ may have been: 


aad ΠΑΝῚ mavno 
(any) ony ov ay manned nawpm 
the substantives in apposition to PDY in Ὁ. 1 (cp. v. 5). Peters ( following 85 mainly) restores : 

ΣΡ mown oniavino 

ΠῚ ar Jy DAT NNN 
[ews ἡμερας may have stood originally in Gk: 70 155 have npepas | e-e So 38 mg. (read wand) > text aw> : 
(ἃ ( freely) τεταπεινωμενου (= nv according to Smend): 3 = avind (cp. Mow repeated in next verse) ff ® 
now... mw: ὁμέ Ge popowros . . . mepiBadrropevov (two different words): hence Peters reads POW... Ty 
(AY = περιβ. Job xxiii. g: Ps. Ixxii. 6) 8- 30 (Jast word defective) read (vel ny) WY nonw (‘a garment 


33, 34. The works of God are all good... season = vv. 16-17 (refrain repeated). 
35. And now ring out... Cp. Ps. cxlv. 21. 


XL. 1—XLI. 13. With chapter xl a new section begins, which extends to xli.13. Its contents may be grouped 
under the following subsections : (a) xl. 1-17; (6) xl. 18-27; (ὦ) xl. 28-30; (d) xli. 1-4; (6) xli. 5-13. 

(a) XL. 1-17. Following closely on the hymn of thanksgiving for God’s goodness we have here, by way of contrast, 
a lamentation over the woes of humanity. Suffering is inherent in man’s lot. His life must be passed in restless 
anxiety and misgiving, and constantly be visited by misfortune. But the godless experience the worst ills, viz. those 
which are inflicted by God in punishment for sins. What is false and unjust comes to destruction, but what is true 
abides. The two objects of the wicked man’s desire, property (vv. 13-14) and children (vv. 15-16), are referred to, to 
illustrate the writer’s main contention; in the final verse (17) he sets forth the blessedness which results from the fear 
of God. 

1. Until the day when he returneth to the mother of all living. For the idea cp. Gen. 111, 19; cp. also in this 
book (Sirach) xvi. 30, xvii. 1 (@ mg. adopted by Lévi = ‘land of (all) living’, cp. Ezek. xxvi. 20, xxxii. 32). The 
conception of the earth being man’s mother is worked out in 4 Ezra ix. 9-15 ; cp. also Job i. 21 ; Ps. cxxxix. 15. 

2. Preoccupation ... death. The substantives are in apposition to ‘much occupation’ in v. 1, the governing 
verb being ‘(God) hath apportioned’; cp. vv. 5 @ and 4. The text adopted by Peters may be rendered: ‘ Their 
thoughts and the imagination of their heart, and their last actions (or their fate) until the day of their death.’ See 
further critical note. : 

3-4. From him that sitteth in exaltation on a throne... 


Nobody, high or low, enjoys rest from distracting 
care and peace. 
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SIRACH 40. 5-9 


%* 5(a) »(Naught but) anger and jealousy", anxiety and fear, 


& 


325 


Terror of death, istrife’, and contention! 


5 (ὁ) And what time he resteth upon his bed, 


The sleep of night *doubleth this distraction!*. 
6 For a little, vainly—'for a moment—he reposeth!, 
m™ And then is disturbed by dreams™: 
*Deceived” by the vision of his soul, 
He is like a fugitive fleeing °from before the pursuer°— 
7 ®(Now roused he waketh from his sleep!?, 
4And his vision(?) . . . «τω ως 
8 *(There are) with all flesh, both man and beast, 
Yea and upon the ungodly sevenfold? : 
9 Pestilence and bloodshed, ‘blight and drought’, 
‘Devastation and destruction, famine and plague'. 


4 


of hair or skin’): @& wpodwov (‘a hempen frock’ R.V.) 
1 ® mg. ΠΕ k-k ® mg. ἸΏΝ ΠΟ = E ἀλλοιοι την γνωσιν αὐτου (? read SOY or wYYI: cp. Qoh. ii. 22): 
% ‘disturbeth them’ 1) ® ope pra: & ev avanavoe (= yrn3 e.g. Job xxi. 13): G>ypw m-m 38) 
(defective) δὲ. 4. 4 4 νων bra pani: Gk καὶ aw ἐκείνου ev ὑπνοῖς ws ev nuepa cxomas (P for coma) (=Arm), Read 
(?) wan? mbna pray (33) = jaw: cp. xiii. 7, Qoh. viii. το, Esther iv. 16: @& καὶ απ exewou = p19), corrupt for 
pan) [v. 64» 9] n-n 30 yo yyy (? read MYON Hof. part. as in Neo-Heb. =‘ misled’: Smend yoynn 7. ὁ. 
Lhithpalpel of yy = nyo: cp. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16, same form from yyn: but the existence of such a root ts 
doubtful): Peters eliminates wy as intrusion from previous line and reads here y) (= ‘trembling on account 
of’, &c.): (ἃ τεθορυβημενος S (qdon17) = ? yn = ΚΠ [‘for vision of his soul’ % has ‘ vision of the night’ | 
0-0 So H S: ( ἀπὸ προσωπου πολεμου PP BC?)pp.....0 ΤῊΝ [ay] = ? (pp) ΥΩ mandi Ty TW: 
according to Lév¢ = ‘ while still preparing to fight he awaketh’: @& ev καιρῳ σωτηρίας αὐτου εξηγερθη : 86 ‘according 
to the wish of his heart he awaketh’ =? yp yaaba ἤν 5. Perhaps ® may be restored: pp’ nIwd WI AY = 
“now roused he waketh from his sleep’: -\y3 would account for W371 in ὃ (y and ¥ often confused) and for 
ΤῊ» mm BMS.: & apparently read the text pp inywn ny[a] Onywn ? a corruption of \n3xw Wy) a4 ® 
defective (PM .4.4646. 8 can be made out with difficulty): G& και ἀποθαυμαζων εἰς ovdeva φοβον, whence Peters 
restores nN psd ponv ‘And marvels at there being nothing to fear’: 3 ‘And seeth that there is nothing 
therein’ (= ἢ ΠΟΘ PR 5. ANN: ο. Ὦ ALS.) ταῦ ἢ) MS. defective here: Ge = 58 MANA yi DIND wa ds oy 
onyav oye Sy: % ‘All the sons of flesh their care is with them, and wealth driveth away their sleep’ = 
Pomw Wyo wy ony ow rvs 55 py (έν). (ἃ ts to be preferred 3] IM AMIN (pornt FIM WD: 
so im Deut. xxviii. 22): Gk (with different points) epis καὶ ρομῴαια t-t ἃ (RACV &c.: B>she whole line) 
emaywyae λειμος καὶ συντριμμα και μαστιξ (N* paoreyes) =? WY TAY IYI NID = 38 nveried, viz. AY AW Ww 


ἘΠ (τ θυμὸς καὶ ηλος (Ὦ ANP IN read ANI) AN) 


3. him that sitteth...onathrone. Cp. Exod. xii. 29. 


him that is clothed with dust and ashes. For the metaphor (‘clothed with’) cp. Job vii. 5 (‘flesh clothed with 
... clods of dust’). ; 


4. him that weareth diadem and plate. The diadem or turban (#28) of the High Priest is meant, with the 
metal plate (/"8) attached to it. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 36-39; see also Josephus, vz. iii. 7.6, and Jewish War, v. 5,7; cp. 
further Zech, iii. 5 and Exod. xxxix, 30 f. 

him that weareth a garment of hair. Cp. Gen. xxv. 25; Zech. xiii. 4; Matt. iii. 4. % renders ‘garment of 


poverty’; the mantle of hair was such, and was worn sometimes as a protest against luxury and extravagance, or as 
a badge of simplicity. 


5. Terror of death. Cp. Ps. lv. 4 (5). 

what time he resteth upon his bed... Cf. Qod. ii. 22 f. (‘Even in the night his heart taketh no rest’). The 
words of καὶ ἃ = xlvi. 19 a ®. 

6. And then is disturbed by dreams. For this text see critical note. & is here obviously corrupt; if, with the 
Armenian, ἐνυπνίοις and κοπιᾷ be read (for ἐν ὕπνοις σκοπιᾶς) (καὶ ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου ἐνυπνίοις ὡς ἐν ἡμέρᾳ κοπιᾷ) it may be rendered 
‘and after that he toils with dreams as in the day’, i.e. he works hard during the greater part of the night by dreaming. 
Peters reads a Hebr. text (Y2" ni M2 1,321) which may be rendered, ‘and then he wearies himself from the midst of 
terrors’ (for nibna cp. Jer. xv. 8). 

7. Now roused he waketh from his sleep. For the conjectural restoration of the text here adopted see critical 
note. The line thus restored affords an excellent sense: distracted by fearful dreams the sleeper at length awakes—the 
disturbance of his rest is complete. 

And his vision (?)... It seems impossible to restore # here (but see critical note). But the sense of the verse 
is doubtless well preserved in and 4: (ἃ has ‘And he marvelleth that the fear is naught’. For the general idea 
(the shock of awaking from the dream) cp. Isa. xxix. 8. 

8-9. (There are) with all flesh, both man and beast ... Pestilence . The two verses form one long 
sentence. Note that the whole animal world is here included (cp. Gen. vii. 23 ; Exod. ix. 25). 

9. Pestilence and bloodshed... . destruction. In # the three pairs of words form a series of alliterations ; 
cp. Is. li. 19 (where, perhaps, 310 ‘drought’ should be read for 21M ‘sword ’). 
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SIRACH 40. 10-15 


10 "For the wicked" vevilv is created, 
And on his account W'destruction is imposed”, 
τ All things that are from the earth return to the earth, 
* And what is from on high (returneth) on high*. 
12 Υ All that is false and unjust is destroyed, 
But what is true abideth for ever’. 
13 *Wealth unjustly gotten? *!cometh to an end! like a torrent?, 
>And like a water-course that is mighty in a thunder-storm?: 
14 °With its onrush 'rocks are rolled away! “— 
4Even so doth 'plunder! suddenly come to an end4. 
15 °A branch (sprung) from violence® ‘thath no tender twig!*, 
®For an impious root *is on the point of a crag”: 


msm (2. ayn) (S> che verse) uu % yor ὃν = (Κ em τοὺς avopovs (= to be a burden upon the wicked’) 


vv ® Ayr: G ταῦτα παντα (= 7773 = a variant m3) w-w % ΠῸΣ wron (do make -sense the commentators 
propose to insert xb = ‘ruin departeth not, but’): read BWIA with Peters = (ἃ. eyevero (DY = γινεσθαι τ Sam. 
XXX. 25, Job xxxviii. 33, &c.): S>v. 10 x-x So} on 5x ony Wii: Ge καὶ ἀπὸ vdarev εἰς θαλασσαν 
avaxopnre: (=D) ON DDD WW): S= 3) y-y >®: (ἃ has παν δωρον και αδικια εξαλειφθησεται και πιστις εἰς Tov 


αιωνα στήσεται (= {91 Hebrew: 
noes now anv Ὁ5 
(:toyn ndryd movoxr (so Peters). 


&: ‘Every one that sins and cheats shall cease, 
But the diligent of the world, even they shall stand’ 


=?nawr dyn xon 55) 
(:1toy obi set 


% may have read “pO for WNW in line 1: so emend (with Smend) 2-2 % mg. dn dn ‘wealth born of 
wealth (or strength)’: & χρηματα αδικων (= ἢ ody Syn) : &% ‘wealth of deceit’ (2 dy ben): read by by 
(or TP) 8-ἃ MN 225 = ‘is like a perennial torrent ’—an unsuttable sense | Smend ad loc. argues that 
the meaning ‘ perennial’ 7s not made out. He thinks the original idea ts that of strength, then (of a stream) strongly 
flowing—a rushing current, So he retains the word here|: both (ἃ and % have a verb in place of IDX: viz. 
Gi EnpavOncera (= 1033 according to Peters: cp. Isa. li. 12 LXX): & ‘shall be swept away’: read, perhaps, with 


Ryssel DPX (Lévi, as well as Smend, keeps joe dna = ‘a swiftly flowing torrent’) b-b So ® mg. = & (‘like 
rivers that are full of light clouds’ [reading nidp Sor nidyp]): (ἃ καὶ ws Bpovrn peyadn ev vero εξηχησει = ‘ And 
shall roar themselves out like great thunder in rain’ (a /ree rendering) ce 30 mg. 1%) ODD INNY oY (emend 


to aby and point DBD): G εν τῷ avorgae αὑτὸν χειρας evppavOnoerar (read ευφρανθησονται) = 30 : 86 only has one line 
for this verse, which ἐς usually supposed to represent clause a: but more probably clause Ὁ (see next note) d-d 35 


on ΠᾺΡ pXna 1D: Gi ovras οἱ mapaBawovres (= ? DNB for ἘΝΠΒ) εἰς συντελειαν εκλειψουσιν : 80 ‘when they are 
taken away they come to an end’ (=? 2A) ar 5). Combining B, &, and 3 read OM by DSXNB 15. (or 
pnn mdm) 8: ext DION ANI] mg. Don ἽΝ : 30 mg. = (ἃ exyova ασεβων: S ‘and offspring to the wicked 
man’ (= 3ῆ mg.?): read DONO ὍΝ} ££ mp» xb(=? ‘shall not be unpunished’): G ov πληθυνεῖ κλαδους 


1o. For the wicked evil (or calamity) is created... Cp. xxxix. 29. 

11. All... from the earth return to the earth. Cp. Gen. iii. 19; Eccles. xii. 7; Job xxxiv. 15. 

what is from on high (returneth) on high. The return of the spirit to its Maker is meant; cp. QoZ. xii. 7. 
The prosperity of the ungodly shares the fate of all created things ; it comes to destruction (cp. Ps. xlix). 

13. Wealth unjustly gotten ... torrent... Cp. Job vi. 15-18 for the image. Just as the torrent suddenly 
swollen in a thunder-storm as suddenly goes down, so wealth unjustly gotten disappears. In clause ὁ ‘in a thunder- 
storm ’= lit. ‘in flashing of thunder’. For (ἃ see critical note. 

14. With its onrush rocks are rolled away. For the word rendered ‘rocks’ here (0°53) cp. Jer. iv. 29; Job 
xxx. 6. & misread this as ‘hands’ (O°83), and may be rendered ‘in the opening of his hands one shall rejoice’ (i.e. 
when he is made to disgorge his ill-gotten wealth there is general rejoicing). 7 might be rendered (understanding 
the word in this sense), ‘when he (the wicked man) lifteth up his hands (sc. as a beggar) men rejoice’; or ‘ when He 
(God) lifteth up His hands (sc. against the wicked man to punish him and reduce him to poverty) men rejoice.’ 

Even so doth plunder suddenly come to an end. For text see critical note. # as it stands = ‘for suddenly 
doth he (? the wicked man) come to an end for ever’ (cp. &). The words cannot be understood of the brook; they 
must refer to the riches, and this is well expressed by the emended text. 

15. A branch (sprung) from violence. i.e. the wicked man himself (not his offspring) ; cp. the parallel expression 
in clause 4 ‘an impious root’. 

hath no tender twig. i.e. has no permanent posterity. For the idea cp. xxiii. 25 ; Job viii. 11 f. 

an impious root is on the point of a crag. For & see critical note, and cp. with its rendering Matt. xiii. 5. 
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SIRACH 40. 16-20 


16 iLike reed-stalks (?)! jon the bank of a torrent, 
*Which are consumed before any (other) 'plant!*. 
17 But kindness shall never be moved}, 
And righteousness is established for aye. 


(6) XL. 18-27. The fear of the Lord is the greatest of all good things (Ξε τὸ +2 distichs). 


18™A life of wine and strong drink™ is sweet, 
But better than both is ™he that findeth a treasure”. 
19 Child °and city° establish a name, 
PBut better than both is he that findeth wisdom. 
Young cattle and planting make ‘abundance! to flourish”, 
But better than both %is a woman beloved?. 
20 Wine "land song! rejoice the heart, 
But better than both is "πε affection of lovers’. 


(khados = npr Hos. xiv. 7, LXX): read 13 pr NS: with Peters, &e. 8-8 Ge καὶ ριζαι ἀκαθαρτοι (? read 
axabaprov): 9 FIN ww 3 = 3 b-h 19 = G: & ( freely) [‘ for the root of sinners] is like an ear of corn 
which sprouts upon a rocky crag’ Hi 35. ΠΥ ΤΡ (0 24. of DMP = καρδαμον, ‘ nasturtium or cress’: Cowwley- 
Neubauer suggest TAQ YD ‘like reed-stalks’: 21. of NMP): G ayer = 35 AN (cf. Job viii. 11): so Peters reads 
here: Hart suggests that % may be a corruption of ΡΞ (PY = IN8 in Targ. of Job viii. 11) ij ® no by 
bra (ABA = ‘side’, only here: cp. Syr. Δ ‘wing’, and Aram. ὮΝ ‘bank): ( em (παντος vdaros και) χείλους 
morayov (παντος vdatos καὶ wth 9): &=? bra nay by kk 35 mg. ΣΝ) WY b> sap ( text yays3): 
(ἃ πρὸ παντὸς χορτου εκτιλησεται: Peters conjectures: ἽΝ) yon Ὁ ond (Gi παντὸς ὑδατὸς in previous line = 
Papp 55: Hari?) 11 So 32: G& xapis ὡς παραδεισος ev εὐλογίαις = "ΞΖ fAyYs IDM ‘but kindness is like 
a blessed Eden’ (? from xl. 27): % ‘ But the works of the pious in season (= jtya3) are blessed’ (cf. Isa. li. 3) 
mm So 35 73wW1 YN: for 12 1" 38 mg. has Sow any ‘wealth of understanding’: @& has (wn avrapkou< 
epyarou (= VOY “NM: avrapkous probably an addition in 6π): ἸΏ mg. may, as Peters suggests, be an independent 
attempt to emend & in order to eliminate the offensive expression ‘a life of wine and strong drink’ (dy substituting 
‘a life of wealth of understanding’). % xt ἐς certainly strange, but 1s supported ( partly) by &: 3>line. 


Hart ingeniously proposes to read ὈΞΌΝ im ‘grace and understanding’ (in for δ" "Π): cp. Prov. iii. 4 n-n 3η 
TIN NMI: Ge righily takes NBN as participle = ‘one finding’ (so most moderns): a subst, ἈΝ = ‘finding’ (so 
Peters) ἐς highly doubtful 0-0 38 yr: Gr καὶ ouxodopn πολεως P-P Gi >19b and c, but the clauses are 


attested by S as well as 18: omession in & probably caused by homoroteleuton (so Peters, &c.). Smend, however, 
regards them as not a genuine part of the text, the double mention of ‘a name’ (iz 19a and το Cc) being alleged as 
suspicious. The repetition ἐς certainly awkward: probably ‘a name’ in τῷ ο should be emended to ‘abundance 
(fatness) ’ (Heb. jw) as suggesied by Fuchs: nw may easily have arisen out of this ( through ow), perhaps under 
the influence of the previous OB 4-ἃ 32 npwna NWN: Gk yurn ἀμωμος λογίζεται ( posszbly, as Smend suggests, 
λογιζεται = NIWMNI: apopos an addition) | YT G& και μουσικα = Wi (cp. for the equivalence Gen. xxxi. 27, 
Ezek. xvi. 13 7 LXX, &c.): $ ‘old wine’ = yw δὴ B Dw» YY under influence of Ὁ. 18 5:8 32 os NINN: 


16. Like reed-stalks... @ may have preserved the true reading here, ‘sedge’ (ἄχει = 108; see critical note), 
and also the true construction of the sentence. Then the whole may be rendered, ‘Sedge on a torrent’s bank is 
consumed before any (other) plant: but kindness, &c.’ (so Peters). Cp. Job viii. 12. 

17. But kindness... righteousness. Kindness and righteousness as between man and man are meant. # in 


clause a (cp. Prov. x. 30) differs from (ἃ and & (see critical note). If the latter be followed the first line will run: 
‘ But kindness is like a blessed Eden’ (cp. v. 27). 


(4) XL. 18-27. In this subsection the various good things of life are enumerated—in a series of ten contrasted 
sets of boons. The climax is that the highest good is the fear of God. 

18. better... he that findeth a treasure. Both Lévi and Peters prefer to render—‘the finding of a treasure’. 
This certainly suits the construction of the verse, ‘finding’ rather than ‘the finder’ according with the predicate ‘ is 
sweet’. But there is a grave philological objection to the rendering. ‘Treasure’ here may, perhaps, be explained by 
19 ὁ as = ‘ wisdom’ (so Peters). 

19. Child and city. (ζ᾽5 rendering ‘children and the building of a city’ gives the sense intended correctly. 
There may be an allusion to the building of such cities as were named after their founders (e.g. Alexandria). On the 
perpetuation of one’s name cp. xvi. 1 f., xli. 11 ff. . 

Young cattle and planting. Operations which promote natural increase are referred to, breeding of stock and 
sowing of crops being mentioned as typical examples. 

20. Wine and song rejoice the heart. Cp. xxxi. (xxxiv.) 27 f. - 

the affection of lovers. Or ‘the love of friends’. (&’s ‘love of wisdom’ is probably a deliberate alteration due 
to revision; cp. Wisdom ii. 7 f. 
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SIRACH 40. 21-27 


21 Pipe and harp make sweet the song, 
But better than both is ta tongue sincere*. 
22 "Grace and beauty" charm the eye’, 
But better than both are “the crops of the field. 
23 *A friend and companion will each conduct himself opportunely*, 
But better than both is Ya discreet wife’. 
24 “A brother and helper will come to the rescue in a time of adversity’, 
But more than both doth righteousness deliver. 
25 Gold and silver *make the foot stand sure?, 
But better than both "15 good counsel?. 
26 Wealth and strength ‘lift up® the heart, 
But better than both is the fear of God4. 
In the fear of Jahveh there is no want, 
And with it there is no need to seek *support® 
27 The fear of God is a very Eden of blessing, 
And ‘its canopy‘ (stretcheth) fover® all that is glorious. 


(ἃ ἀγαπησις σοφιας (ὁ a tendency alteration) ὑπὸ) ΠῚ nw: E& γλώσσα ηδεια (9 = 39) u-u 35 defective : 
(ἃ xapw και καλλος = ANNI "BY (Pefers), ay %D (Smend), {ΠῚ "8" (Lévz) (καλλος = ANN xii. 12, xiii. 9, 18) 
vv ® py wom: Ge ἐπιθυμησει o οφθαλμος σου (cov>A &c. Syro-Hex 3) wow 35 mw ὑπὸν (‘the growing 
things of the field’): G yAonv (Ὁ. 2, χλοη) omopov ‘the green blade of corn’ (N* ozopmov) x-x 359 defective 
WAP NY. 6... νιν: GE φίλος καὶ eratpos εἰς Katpov ἀπαντωντες (last word =? 0°93): % for last word ‘will receive 
greetings from one another’ (paqan3): read wn» nyd sam ὩΠῚΝ and render as above (others render: ‘friend 
and companion give support at the right time’) y-y So 38 = 3: G& γυνὴ pera avdpos 2-2 defective : 
MS Nee. eee AN: (ἃ ἀδελῴοι καὶ βοηθεια ets Karpov θλιψεως = ὁ: Peters, following Lévi mainly, restores: 
my nyd iby any ΠΝ τ Versions do not support the insertion of verb: Smend restores AAS NYT Di AN Ww) ΠΝ = 
“a brother and a partner’, &c. (|NW occurs ἐμ Neo-Hebr. = ‘form a partnership or attachment’; 17 occurs again 
in ® mg. xii. 18, xlii. 3) 8-8 O& επιστησουσιν moda = Ὁ) (1'Dy)}—only last word legible in B b-b @& βουλη 
(only B* 55 have γυνηὴ ευδοκιμειται: % ‘good counsel’ (%& consilium beneplacitum): read maw Ayy c-e The 
word is illegible in (MS. mutilated): Cowley-Neub. read ¥1 = G (ανυψωσουσινὴ : Smend yd» («make to 
exult’): Lév7 by 4 In the MS. of BP there is a marginal note by the side of vv. 22-26 ab, written in vertical 
Lines, as follows : 

nosa ay pe NPD 3 oT ἢ on 55 

sy53 ao DIMMS YW OMA Sawa 

son WO73 “DY wad Ὁ) DDD 


‘ All the days of the poor are evil. Ben-Sira says, At night also. 
His roof is the lowest of roofs, and his vineyard is in the height of the mountains ; 
The rain of other roofs falls on his roof, and the earth of his vineyard falls on other vineyards.’ 


This citation agrees, with one slight variation (viz. nid» AS for nda ΠΝ), with the passage as cited in T. B. 
Sanhedrin toob. 72 ἐς probably excerpted from some compilation of selected sayings which circulated under the 
name of Ben-Sira, and contained, together with genuine quotations, a number of others which do not belong to 
the genuine text of Ben-Stra’s book. The citation here given appears to belong to the latter class. A Persian gloss 
ts added tn the MS. (written tn Hebr. characters) as follows: ‘It is probable that this was not in the original 
copy, but it is used as a proverb’ (see Cowley-Neud., p. 7) e-e Reading yywo (ἢ MS. defective): so Bacher, 
Smend, Peters. (ἃ βοηθειαν = 3 [3 here adds a gloss on next verse: ‘the fear of God over everything is exalted ; 
seize it, my son, and let it not go, for there is nothing like it’] ff % Anan = Gk (εκαλυψαν avrov): S ‘is 
praised ’ 8-8 (ᾷ και ὑπερ = Syy (so S$): WH 15} (Isa. iv. 5 dy 5) h-h 16. ἸῺ ~n ‘a life of gift’: (ἃ Conv 


21. Pipe and harp make sweet the song. i.e. of course through their accompaniment. 
22. Grace and beauty... crops of the field. For the sentiment cp. Matt. vi. 28-29. 
23. will each conduct himself opportunely. Or ‘ will give support’ (and guidance) ‘at the right time’. The 
same verb (373), common in NH, is used in iii. 26. 
a discreet (or prudent) wife. The expression is borrowed from Prov. xix. 143; cp. also Sir. xxv. I. 
24. A brother and helper... Possibly the original form of the sentence was exclamatory: ‘ A brother and helper 
in time of adversity.’ Cp. Prov. xvii. 17. 
But more than both doth righteousness deliver. Cp. Prov. x. 2, xi. 4, 6. ‘Alms’ (for ‘righteousness ’) is 
a possible rendering. 
25. Gold and silver make the foot stand sure. i.e. give a sure footing, a firm position. Neubauer cites the 
following from T. B. Pesachim 119 a@: in reference to Deut. xi. 6 (‘and every living substance that followed them’ [lit. 
‘was at their feet’]) R. Eleazar says: ‘This means the wealth of aman, which makes him stand firm upon his feet.’ 
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SIRACH 40. 28—41. 2 


(c) XL. 28-30. A beggar’s life no life at all (= 3+1 distichs). 


28 My son, live not ®a beggar’s life® ; 


Better is one dead ithan importunate‘. 


29 A man that looketh to a stranger’s table— 


__ His life is not to be reckoned as a life: 
JA pollution of his souli are ‘the dainties presented*, 
1And to an understanding man inward torturel. 


30 ™In the mouth of an insatiable (man)™ begging is sweet, 


But inwardly it burneth as fire. 


(4) XLI. 1-4. Two views on death (= 2+2+2+1 distichs). 


41 :*Ah!* Death, how bitter is “the remembrance of thee?” 


To him® ‘that liveth at peace‘ in Shis habitations ; 
»To him that is at ease, and prospereth in all, 
And that still hath strength to enjoy luxury’. 
2 Hail! Death, how* welcome is thy decree! 
™To the luckless man®, and that lacketh strength, 
“That stumbleth and trippeth® °at everything®, 
P That is broken”, 4and hath lost hope®. 


ἐπαιτησεως Him Snow: & ἡ εἐπαιτειν (22 renders whole verse: ‘him that asks refuse not ; and be not good 
to kill but to keep alive ’"—misunder standing 38) 53 ® wes Sym (το read for ® text bsyn) = & S (posstbly 
wea also to de read) kk ® mg. ἼΣΙ mynd (& read Wt for 331) 1-1 89 (with mg.) ΠΟΥ yoy werd 
Ὁ: Gk msunderstands m-M (Ὁ ev στόματι αναιδους (so 8) = WHI ty 82 ( for ® wp ny why) : so read. 
a Some MSS. of & insert the title De memoria et iudicio mortis Ὁ $ ‘ Ah! Death, how evil art thou’ ~—¢ So 
the margin ; the text has ‘ Life’ d-d So Gk; the text of ® ἐξ corrupt e $4 ‘rich’: #H+et iusto fs 


‘ sitting ’ s-s Lit. ‘his foundation’; & % ‘his possessions’ b-h & ἀπερισπαστῳ (ευπρεπεστατῳ V 253): 85 
‘strong’ iG rpopny; read τρυφην (= ® 3) k Reading m0 for 5 (= βοῶ 253 ὁ Syro-Hex): >& 
1 Reading PN for Wen (B® marg. pn, pin, and pin) mm Reading D8 wend (cp. B marg. in v. 10) (‘to 
a man of sorrows’): && επιδεομενῳ : 3 ‘broken’ nu Reading with ® marg. wn wa: & εἐσχατογήρῳ και 
περισπωμενῳ : 85 ‘ that is old and stumbleth’ (cp. 39 defecto aetate) 0-0 (Κ περι παντων 1-P Reading “ae 
(Ryssel) for Δ (= &): B mg. reads ANWR DDS (‘lacking sight’): % ‘lacking wealth’ aa $ ‘and is 


26. But better than’ both is the fear of God. The fear of God is the one all-sufficing and all-important posses- 
sion; cp. Xxxiv. 10. _ 

27. its canopy (stretcheth) over all that is glorious. Cp. Isa. iv. 5 (the source of the expression here). 

(c) XL. 28-30. On begging: cp. xxix. 21 f. 

28. live not a beggar’s life... Perhaps this saying of Ben-Sira has influenced the dictum (cited from Ibn 
Gabirol by Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxx): ‘Better the grave than a fall to poverty’. ‘A beggar’s life’ is lit. in ® a 
‘life of gift’ (or ‘gifts ἢ) 1.6. a life dependent upon gifts. 

In 28 ὁ the word rendered ‘ importunate’ bynpn) = lit. ‘to make oneself a mound’ (denom. from ποθ ‘a mound’ 
thrown up by besiegers) ; fig. to advance against, beset, cp. xxxix. 24; here ‘to beset’ (with requests) = ‘to importune’ 
(see Driver in the Glossary in Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxxiil). 

29. A man that looketh...asa life. Cp. the citation freely given in 7. 8. Besah 32 6: ‘There are three men 
whose life is no life. They are these—The man who watches the table of his neighbour, and he over whom his wife 
rules, and he whose body is ruled by pains.’ 

A pollution of his soul are the dainties presented. For ‘dainties presented’ cp. xxxvi. 19 (24) note. Such 
gifts pollute in so far as they are begged for, not because they have been presented. 

30. But inwardly it burneth as fire. Cp. Jer. xx. 9. 

(4) XLI. 1-4. Death fearful to some, welcome to others, inevitable for all. 

1. the remembrance of thee. Lit. ‘thy memory’ (]75?). 

in his habitation. injist » cp. Hebr. of xliv. 6, i.e. the conditions under which he is living. 

that is at ease. Cp. Job xvi. 12, xxi. 23. 

to enjoy. Lit. ‘to receive’ (cp. (ἃ ἐπιδέξασθαι), cp. Hebr. of xxxiv. (A. V., R.V. xxxi.) 3. 

2. Hail. MNN, an expression of satisfaction, as in Isa. xliv. 16. 

how welcome. Lit. ‘how good’, 

thy decree. Cp. xiv. 12, and see Isa. xxviii. 15, 18. 

stumbleth. The word ΟῚ has in Neo-Hebrew the meaning to be weak or ill (Smend). 

broken. Cp. Ps. Ixix. 21 (20 in R, V.), cxlvii. 3, where the same Hebr. word is used of being broken in heart. 
The text of 3 reads 2D ‘intractable’, or the like (cp. (ἃ ἀπειθοῦντι) ; but this word is out of place in its context. 
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SIRACH 41. 3-9 


3 *Fear not Death, (it is) thy destiny’, 
Remember that the former and the latter (share it) with thee. 
4 This is the portion of all flesh from God, 
‘And how canst thou withstand" the decree’ oft the Most High! 
“(Be it) for a thousand years, for a hundred, or for ten (that thou livest)™, 
In Sheol there are no* reproaches concerning life. . 


(ὁ) XLI. 5-13. The end of the ungodly contrasted with the honour accorded to the name 
of the righteous (= 3+3+14+4+3 distichs). : 
5 An abominable offspring is the generation’ of sinners, 
᾿ And “a godless sprout? is #in the dwellings of the wicked*. 
6 ’From the son of the unrighteous man °shall the dominion be wrenched away°?, 
¢And want® shall ever abide with his seed4. 
7 A godless father do the children‘ curse, 
£For because of him do they suffer reproach®. 
8 Woe unto you, ungodly men, 
iWho have forsaken the Law of the Most High Godi*! 


9 ¥If ye increase (it will be) for mischief*, 


‘And if ye bear children (it will be) for sighing ; 
If ye stumble (it will be) for everlasting joy}, 
And if ye die (it will be)™ for a curse™. 


unable to work’: (ἃ ‘... patience’: @...sapientiam = TT μὴ εὐλαβοῦ κριμα θανατου 8 (ἃ τὸ κριμα : 6 ‘the 
end’ tt > ἃ L7t. ‘reject’, or ‘despise’ V G& ευδοκια w-w @& εἰτε Seka εἰτε exaroy evre χιλία ετὴ 
x Reading pS (4 marg.) for WX ¥ Reading "1 for 135 (Smend) 2-2 Reading yx 333) a-a So & 
(= 8%): ® zs mutilated, but may perhaps be read yor “ID b-b (ἃ τεκνων αμαρτωλων απολειται κληρονομια 
ce Reading yrpn nbynn (Smend) 4-ὁ % ἧς almost entirely mutilated © (Κ overdos f 3 ‘his righteous 
sons’ 8- zs almost entirely mutilated: + ‘in the world’ h-h Jn ® only three letters are preserved 
ri g> 


ἈΠῈ GE καὶ εαν γεννηθητε εἰς κατάραν γεννηθησεσθε;: pr. eav yap πληθυνητε εἰς ἀπώλειαν 248 (cp. ®) ΓΚ» 
M G& μερισθησεσθε n For the whole verse & has: ‘ A fruitful woman is the joy of her people, and if there die an 


3. thy destiny. Lit. ‘thy decree,’ as in v. 2, i.e. to which thou art destined, cp. xxxviii. 22 a. 
the former and the latter. The reference is probably to the generations that have gone before and those that 
will follow after. 
(share it) with thee. The Hebr. might mean: ‘ (are) with thee’, i.e. they will all be together hereafter in Sheol 
(cp. the expression ‘to be gathered unto the fathers’, 2 Kings xxii. 20). 
4. This is the portion. Cp. Job xx. 29, xxvii. 13. : 
how canst thou withstand... Cp. Lev. xxvi. 15 for this phrase in Hebr. 3DNOM *NPN2-DN, 
withstand. See critical note. 
the decree. # reads ‘the Law’, see critical note, but this can hardly be right, because ‘ Torah’ is never used in 
this connexion. 
In Sheol there are... Since in Sheol it will be found that the same fate has overtaken all men, it will be 
immaterial whether one man lived longer on earth than another; men will not quarrel about that. Cp. Eccles. vi. 6. 
(e) XLI. 5-13. Death means far different things to the godless and the pious. In the case of the latter their name 
lives on. ; 


5. offspring. The Hebr. word }'] occurs in Gen. xxi. 23; Isa. xiv. 22; Job xviii. 19; in each case it is the parallel 
to 333 ‘sprout’ in the next clause. 


the generation of sinners. The reference is most probably to the Hellenistic party in Israel (see v. 8), and 
especially to the high-priestly family, as v. 6 seems to show. 
and a godless sprout... The Hebr. text is mutilated, and it is impossible to reconstruct it with certainty, but 
the general sense is probably as given above. 
6. From the son of... Ryssel renders this clause ‘ Because of an unrighteous son a kingdom falls to pieces’ 
(reading YN), a rendering which the text may quite well bear, but if, as the present writers hold, the reference is to 


the high-priestly family, Ryssel’s rendering seems too general. In the marg. of 32 is read bay pad, ‘from amongst 
the uncircumcized ’, a term which could well be applied to the Hellenistic ruling party (cp. 1 Macc. i. 48, ii. 46, &c.), 
so that at all events a later scholiast understood the passage as in reference to the Hellenizers. 
the unrighteous man. by, the regular term for a tyrannical ruler, cp. Job xviii. 18, xxvii. 7, xxix. 17, xxxi. 3. 
...wrenched away. Cp. 1 Sam. xv. 28 (n2>ro-ne ma pop); 1 Kings xi. 11; 2 Kings xvii, 21. 
8. Who have forsaken... This is a clear reference to the Hellenizers, cp. 1 Macc. ii. 23, ili. 6, 8, &c. 
9. If ye increase... i.e, If they have children, these will likewise be godless. : 


if ye die ... The reference is not to anything that would happen after death, but rather to the execration in 
which they will be held at the time of their death. 
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SIRACH 41. 10-17 


το °All that is of naught returneth to naught®, 
So the godless man,—from nothingness to nothingness”. 
11 1Vanity is man (concerning) his body4, 
*But the name of the pious shall not be cut οὔτ, 
12 Be in fear for thy name, for that abideth longer for thee 
Than thousands of ‘precious treasures’, 
13 tLife’s goods last for limited days t, 
"But the reward of a name for days without number®. 


(2) XLI.14—XLII. 8. Moral duties enumerated under the category of shame. 
(i) XLI. 14-15. Introduction to the section on the subject of shame (= 2 distichs). 


14 [vYHidden wisdom and concealed treasure, 
What is the use of either ? 

15 Better the man who hideth his folly, 
Than the man who hideth his wisdom. ] 


(ii) XLI. 16—XLII. 8. *Justruction concerning shame* (= 2+10+1+14+49 distichs). 


16 yHear, O children, instruction concerning shame2’, 
And be abashed *according to my judgement? 
(16) For not every kind of shame is meet to retain, 
>And not every kind of abashment is to be approved”. 
17 °Be ashamed of a father and a mother of whoredom, 
Of a prince and a ruler“ of lies, 


unrighteous father his righteous sons will not grieve over him’, 0-0. In place of this clause (τ has a variant of 
xl. ira: S> P-P (ἃ ovrws ασεβεις απο καταρας εἰς ἀπωλίαν : 85 ‘ the end of the ungodly man is for destruction ’, 
so for the whole verse 9-4 S>: (ἃ πενθὸς avOporar ev copacw αὐτῶν rt xc-2 alone among the MSS. of & — 
has preserved the right reading: ovopa δὲ ἀγαθὸν οὐκ εξαλειφθησεται (= Arm): (ἃ ovopa δὲ ἁμαρτωλων οὐκ ayaboy 
εξαλειφθησεται 5:8 So 38 mg., the text reads ‘treasures of wisdom’; & ‘great treasures of gold’ t-t (ἃ ayabns 
Cans αριθμος ἡμερων ἀπὸ & και ἀγαθον ονόμα εἰς αἰωνα διαμενεῖ : S>from here to xiii. 8, except το Ὁ, 20a ν The 
order of the clauses of vv. 14-16 differs in (πὰ (= 14, ο, 15) xx 3 G> y-y This clause = 14a in (ἃ 
2 & ‘peace’ ama Gk ἐπὶ τῳ ρήματι pov b-b Gr και ov mavra πασιν εν πίστει evdoxtpetrat ὁ 30. inserts the title 
De omnibus vitiis declinandum ce So mg. (= &) 


Io. the godless man. 534 is often used in reference to one who is an apostate. 


nothingness. Cp.xli. 10. In each case the Hebr. word is 19M (‘tohu’), which in Gen. i. 2 is used of the ‘ waste’ 
of chaos; it is also used in reference to moral worthlessness (cp. Isa. xxiv. 10, lix. 4). Both the words for ‘naught’ 
and ‘nothingness’ occur together in Is. xl. 173; cp. Is. lix. 4. : 

11. But the name... This thought of the memory of the righteous departed being held in honour was the 
beginning of a development regarding the conceptions about the future life; this memory involved, sooner or later, 
the question as to differentiation between the righteous and the sinners beyond the grave, and when once this point 
was reached further development of thought was inevitable. (Cp. Prov. x.7; 1 Enoch ciii. 4, civ. 13; Zest. Twelve 
Patr., Naphtali viii. 5.) : 

12. Be in fear for thy name. Cp. Eccles. vii. 1, and Pirge Aboth ii. 8: ‘He who hath gotten a good name hath 
gotten it for himself’; iv. 19, ‘Rabbi Simeon said, There are three crowns, the crown of Torah, and the crown of 
Priesthood, and the crown of Royalty, but the crown of a good name mounts above them.’ 


for that abideth. For the Hebr. word m> cp. Eccles. viii. 15. 
Than thousands of ... Cp. Prov. xxii. 1. . 
13. the reward. Lit. ‘goods’ (212) ; the same word as in ‘ Life’s goods’; in the Hebr. there is a play on the 


double meaning of NIM: ‘The good things of life’ = prosperity, ‘the good things of a name’ = its honourable 
remembrance. : 


ΧΙ. 14—XLII. τ4. With xli. 14 a new section begins, which extends to xlii.14. It contains an enumeration of 
moral duties under the category of shame. It falls into two distinct subsections, (a) xli. 14-xlii, 8; (4) xlii. 9-14. 

(a) XLI. 14—XLII. 8. After an introductory piece (xli. 14 4, 15) there follows the main part of the subsection, with 
me ee ‘Instruction concerning shame’. It enumerates things to be ashamed of, and then the things not to be 
ashamed of. 

14, 15. These verses, which occur also as xx. 30, 31, are evidently out of place here; possibly they were added 
from a marginal note (Smend), as seeming to offer an appropriate introduction to the section beginning at v. 16. 

16. The title to this section is found in ® only. 

according to my judgement. i.e. in accordance with my teaching concerning this subject ; % paraphrastically, 
‘quae procedunt de ore meo.’ 
17. of whoredom. i.e. guilty of whoredom. 
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SIRACH 41. 18—42. 2 


ἘΠ τ8 4Of a master and a mistress‘ of deceit, 


‘Of an assembly and a people of transgression, 
Of a comrade and friend of treachery, 


το And of a place, where thou sojournest, of pride®. 


21a (tk) 


ee| Be ashamed | to break an oath or a covenant, 
To stretch out thine elbow at meat, 

‘To withhold® a gift that is asked for’, 
»To turn away the face* of thy friend, 


216 (6 Τὸ cause the dividing of portions to cease}, 


20a (Gk) 


To be silent towards Jhim that greeteth (thee)/, 


206 (&) To look upon a woman that is a whore, 


(ἃ 2I¢ 
22a 


3η82 οδ(ὴ 


kTo gaze on a woman that hath a husband, 
To be busy with his maid*!, 
™And to violate her bed™, 


22c (&) To [speak to] a friend with reproachful words ;— 


22d (Gz) 


And after giving a gift contemn not,— 


42, «To repeat °the word thou hast heard®, 


bd 


And to lay bare any secret counsel : 
So shalt thou be truly ?shamefast?, 
And find favour in the sight of all living. 


4But of these things be not ashamed, 
And accept not persons Tunto sin’: 

Of the Law of the Most High, and the statute ; 
And of justice, to do right by the wicked ; 


ἀ-ἃ amo κριτου Kat apyovros 9 Reading 0 ( mg.) for Wi tn the text: (ἃ περι κλοπης ee-ee (ἃ καὶ απὸ αληθειας 
θεου και διαθηκης ; cs much mutilated {πὶ (ζ amo σκορακισμου λημψεὼς καὶ δοσεως 8 Reading ἈΞ b-b Reading 
(on the baszs of & απο ἀποστροφης προσωπουὴ 5 WN) (Ryssel) 1 The text of Wis parily mutilated ὀ [1.180 ἴ mg. 


kk ® vs wanting with the exception of two letters at the end of Ὁ. 22a 1 Reading my (Cowley-Neubauer) 
m-m 7 zs much mutilated n xlii, ra-d = xli. 23-24 2 EV: xlii. 1-8 omztted by 3 0-0 So ®: Gt καὶ 
Aoyou axons p-p %& sine confusione: G& αἰσχυντηρος a Here xlii begins in EV tr Reading xbnb — 


(ἔξ τοῦ ἀμαρτανειν (zerth Cowley-Neub., Smend): ἸΏ text stom (=? ‘And accept not persons and so bear sin’: cp. Peters) 


18. a master and a mistress... Smend thinks that the reference here is to Gentile kings and queens into whose 
service Jews of noble family entered. : 

“ὦν Oftreachery. Cp. Lev. vi. 2. 

19. of a place. . i.e. the people of a place; like ὋΝ (‘city’), which is often used of the inhabitants of a city, see 
e.g. 1 Sam. iv. 13, v. 125 Isa. xxii. 2. 

an oath or a covenant. Cp. Gen. xxvi. 28. 

To stretch out thine elbow... Cp. xxxi. (& xxxiv.) 14. Peters thinks that the reference is either to the action 
of the arm when taking an oath, connecting this with the previous clause; or else to the withholding of a gift in the 
following clause. It is, however, best to take the words as referring to behaviour ; the whole passage exhibits a curious 
variety of topics referred to. 

21 a. To turn away the face. i.e. to make him turn away in anger because the gift asked has been withheld ; 
& adds, apparently by way of explanation, ‘ne avertas faciem a proximo tuo’; but the reference is to the turning away 
of the face of the friend, cp. xviii. 24. 

21 4. To cause the dividing of portions... The reference is possibly to the dividing of an inheritance (see 
xlii. 3), but more probably to the bestowal upon the poor of portions of the offerings for sacrifice, cp. 2 Sam. vi. 19 
(Smend). Peters understands the words in a general sense as a prohibition against niggardliness. 

20 a. that greeteth. Lit. ‘that asketh peace’; the usual Oriental mode of salutation. 

20 ὁ. that is a whore. Lit. ‘a stranger’, cp. Prov. ii. 16, v. 3, 20, vii. 5, xxii. 14. 

22 ¢, da. Cp. xviii. 15. 

XLII. 1. To repeat the word... Cp. xix. 7; a warning against circulating mere unsupported rumours. 

lay bare any secret counsel. Cp. xxii. 22 ¢, xxvii. 16 ἢ. 

shamefast. The Hebr. word used (3) occurs only here and in xxxii. (xxxv.) Io in this sense (as an adj. = 


_ *shamefast’). 


find favour in the sight of all living. Cp. xlii. 8. 

But... be not ashamed, And accept not persons unto sin, This general exhortation applies to what 
follows: of certain things (following) the injunction is to be not ashamed, while some of the things enumerated also 
involve the application of a judicial and impartial mind. To the latter the injunction ‘accept not persons (i.e. exhibit 
not partiality) unto sin’ (i.e. so as to bring sin upon thyself) specially applies. 

2. Law of the Most High... statute... justice. The ‘Law of the Most High’ = the Law generally, regarded 
as a body of principles invested with divine sanctions ; ‘the statute’ = the particular enactments which result from 
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SIRACH 42. 3-8 


3 Of reckoning with a comrade and (fellow) traveller’, 

And of the division of an inheritance tand a property‘ ; 
4 "Of the small dust" of the scales and balatice, 

vAnd Wof testing” measure and weighty ; 


4(2) Of buying whether little or much, 


5 *wAnd of profit from traffick with the merchant¥” ; 
* Of frequent correction of children, 
And of smiting the side of an evil-disposed servant*. 
6 For an evil wife Ya seal’, 
And where *many” hands are, *a key*! 
7 °>Upon what is deposited make a mark®, 
And let giving and receiving all be in writing.— 
8 Of the correction of the simple and foolish (be not ashamed), 
°Or of the tottering grey-head occupied with whoredom®: 
So shalt thou be truly well-advised, 
And a man (truly) modest before all living. 


8 So 30 mg. NN) (read MN) = G& καὶ οδοιπορων (39 éext ‘and a master ’ {78)) ἐὺ % ws (Prov. viii. 21): & 
ἐταιρων (P read erepor) = We [38 mg. WW ? fo be read WH: so Ryssel | u-u So 30 (omitting \ in by) = pn by 
(Isa. xl. 15): Gr περι ἀκριβειας : Smend supposes an infin. to be implicit in pri (‘to rub off,’ then ? ‘to balance’) 
ντν.» (ἃ wow % minon (or read ninon): i Neo-Hebr. ΠΤ (ANION) = ‘to prove, test’ (cp. ANH = ‘skilled, 


expert, tried’) wi-ww 19 (dificult to decipher) an “212[1| WDD Syn: Ge περι αδιαφορου (but NAC 155 157 
307 διαφορου = ‘difference, profit’ = nd) πρασεως (B+ κω) epmopov (C epropov): read PTAA ID ὙΠ by 
xX > ἢ (dul B mg. 5a DW points to the lines having been in text originally): (ἃ καὶ ( probably 10 be omitied) περι 
παιδείας τεκνων πολλῆς καὶ οἰκετῇ πονήρῳ πλευραν αιμαξαι: from which restore with Peters (cp. Lévi): 
a7 oa api dy 
yn sayd poy man dyn 
(Zé: yoy mon yr saydi) 


y-y ® pan onin (>on as marginal note): C καλον oppayis (καλον an addition) 2-2 So & = mi which read 

Sor ® MEI a~a 32 MN|N: Ek κλεισον (? originally kes): read ΠΕ (Ryssel), as parallelism demands bb & 
‘Whatsoever thou handest over (let it be) by number and weight’ (o cay παραδιδῳς, ev ἀριθμῳ καὶ σταθμῳ): 
3] WON Ἴ" (mg. IPD) AP|N ppd by: Gi may have read bow ΒΡ Ἢ span dy = ‘upon a deposit number 
and weight’ (7% ἼΡΒΙ = ‘what is entrusted to a hand’, ze. ‘a deposit’: cp. Ὃ ΓΙ Lev. v. 21): 17 will be 
nearer Q, however, to read with Peters -waon apa dy ce mg. mar ny Seva ὩΦῚ (HB eat wn aw). 
For ΔΝ Anyi (ἃ has κρινομενου περι πορνειας (so 253 307 Syro-Hex.) (ué Β προς veous) 


the application of these principles in practice; while ‘justice’ is a general term denoting the administration of such 
laws. The injunction is obviously addressed to the Scribes, who are responsible for the administration of law and 
justice. Smend explains the general meaning of the verse to be an admonition to the Scribes not to be ashamed of 
the Law of their fathers (i.e. their ancestral religion) in the face of Greek fashions and influences. 

to do right by the wicked. i.e. probably not to hesitate to acquit the ungodly man when he is proved innocent 
of a particular charge. 

3. Of reckoning with a comrade and (fellow) traveller. The meaning apparently is—do not allow feelings 
of false shame and pride to deter from settling accounts, involving mutual indebtedness, where friends and fellow 
travellers are involved. Lévi aptly quotes the French proverb, ‘ Les bons comptes font les bons amis.’ Smend 
interprets differently. He takes ‘reckoning with’ to mean ‘demanding from’: ‘Do not be deterred by feelings of 
false shame from asking a companion (on a journey) and a fellow traveller, who is staying for the night at the same 
inn, who he is.’ 

of the division of an inheritance... i.e. of determining exactly the details involved in the division of an 
inheritance or property (for the Hebr. of the last word cp. Prov. viii. 21). 

4. Of the small dust of the scales... Cp. Is.xl15. (ἃ gives the sense well, ‘of exactness of scales.’ Care 
must be taken that the exactness of the balance is not disturbed even by a fleck of dust. The scales, measures, and 
weights used by the trader must be tested (‘ measure and weight,’ lit. ‘ephah and stone’). 

Of buying whether little or much. Contrast xxvi. 29, xxvii. 2, where the dangers involved in buying and selling 
are dwelt upon. 

5. of smiting the side of... servant. Cp. xxxiii. 24 f. (= (ἃ xxx. 33 ἢ). 

6-7. The construction changes in these verses, but it is not necessary for that reason to transpose them. 

8. Of the correction of the simple... i.e. Be not ashamed to correct the foolish and ignorant, and also to 
correct the tottering grey-beard occupied with whoredom ; for 8 ὁ cp. xxv. 2. 

aman (truly) modest. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘modest’ (J13¥) = ‘lowly’ in Bibl. Heb. (cp. Prov. xi. 2), 
but ‘pious’ in PBH. Smend renders it ‘gesittet’. [It is supposed by some scholars that the word ‘ Essene’ is 
equivalent to S¥.] 
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SIRACH 42. 9-11 


(ὁ) XLII. 9-14. The care of daughters (= 4+24+2+42 distichs). 


x 9 4A daughter is to a father °a treasure of sleeplessness®, 

f And the care of her banisheth slumber? : 

In her youth, lest ¢she pass the flower of her age®, 
And ®when she is married*, ilest she be hated? ; 

τοῦ Jn her virginity‘, lest she be seduced, 

jx And in the house of her husband*, "*lest she prove unfaithful ** ; 

In her father’s house, lest 'she become pregnant]j, 
™ And in her husband’s house™, lest she be barren. 

τα ™Qver thy daughter keep a strict watch?, 

°Lest she make thee a name of evil odour°— 


ἃ The following version of vv. 9 and τὸ ἐς cited in T. B. Sanh. 100? : 


yew xD mina Nw noon ΠΡ na 
' Janann spe amep3 
In Now Anny. 

wean xd spe mia 

(ἘΣ 72 ym ND NOW nN» 

(Daw. AYN Now mpm 


(ΞΞ 984) A daughter is a vain treasure to her father: 
(= 9b) for fear about her he does not sleep ; 
(= 10a) in her youth, lest she be seduced ; 
= 90) in her maidenhood, lest she play the harlot; 
when she is marriageable, lest she be not married; 
(= 10d) when she is married, lest she have no sons; 
when she is old, lest she practise sorcery.’ 


8: 39 ext “pw naywnnno = ‘a deceptive treasure’ (cp. ‘ vain treasure’ zz Talm. citation): Ge ἀποκρυῴος ἀγρυπνια: 
read "PW for ape (so Peters, Smend): % ‘great honour’ ἘΠ SoG S$: 3) (defective) ;[no3] [yan ΠΙΠΣΝ 
(cp. xxxi. [xxxiv.] 1 & and 38) 8-8 So G& (παρακμασῃὴ =? 793N (cp. ΠΣ ‘when she is marriageable’ 2 adm. 
ctt.): Ὦ Wan (‘she commit adultery’) corresponding to nnn in Talm. cit.: % ‘(that she] be not blamed’ 
h-h So & (% ‘and by her husband’) = nba (so read): Ἰἢ ΤΡ 1 So ES (ἢ text defective) : read NYWN ID: 
#® mg. nwon ‘she be forgotten’ ΠῚ So ® 3: (ἃ ev παρθενειᾳ (+ avrns Syro-Hex 32) - 11] Transposed in & 
(right order in ® as given above tn the translation) k-k % fect (defective) [n>[ pa] man (ΒΗ mg. nS waa) = 
Gk pera avdpos ovea Kk-KK @& μὴ ποτε παραβῃ : 1 text lacking read with Q mg. MowN 15 (Peters ; and Smend 
with x for ἃ: Tl G& eyxvos γενηται: Ἰῆ lacking (read ΓΤ) m-m So 35: & ‘And when she is married’ 
(συνῳκηκυια = ΠῚ })}} n-2 39 mg. ΔΝ piInn ἽΠΣ ὃν ὯΔ: Ge ἐπι θυγατρι αδιατρεπτῳ στερεωσον φυλακὴν : ὁ wrth 
H mg.+‘my son’ (® text defective: ἐς restored by Lei [το yo [apn [qnpfrna ὃν 23) °° ext defective— 
the last two words are (1. 77D) mb nw: read mp ow [Ρ πη 15]: Wmg. ‘xd ‘yw ’yn ‘a = PyOw ἼΦΨΠ 15 
ond = Gi pn ποτε ποιησῃ σε επιχαρμα (= ny¥Dw Exod. xxxii. 25) εχθροις : perhaps, however, & read in Exodus 
nnow (= ἐπίχαρμα in Exodus). Lévt reads Q mg. ovined Sen yJuyn jp: 3 (fa bad name’) = 3353 #ext 
pe ἢ fext ny nddpy (so Levi, Peters, Strack): but Smend reads it ny nbapy = (ἃ (καὶ ἐκκλητον λαου: cp. S 
Roya ew) {πα 39 ext (ἸΠΩΦῚΠ) corrected tn left margin to NWI) = (α : Wain = wan 38 right margin 
NWA (= ἢ Ny) Tr 15 ayy maya: (ἃ ev πληθει πολλων (? read πυλωνῚὴ ss These two lines (11 ef) are 


(ὁ) XLII. 9-14. The subject of this subsection is the care of daughters. The same subject is touched upon in 
vii, 24-25, Xxvi. 10-12. 

9. A daughter ...treasure of sleeplessness... Edersheim cites some of the Talmudic dzc¢a on the subject 
of daughters and women generally, among others the following: ‘ Happy he that has male children; woe to him that 
has female children’ (Qzdd. 82 6; Baba bathra 16 ὦ, &c.); ‘Women are of light mind’ (SAadd. 33 6; Qidd. 806) ; and 
the well-known one in Pzrge Adoth, ‘prolong not converse with a woman’ (i.5). The Blessing in the Jewish Morning 
Prayer may also be cited: ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord... who hast not made me a gentile...aslave...a woman.’ 
But the harshness of tone manifest in Ben-Sira towards women generally was much mitigated in later (Rabbinical) 
Judaism under the influence of the Pharisees. : 

... lest she pass the flower of her age. i.e. without being married. Smend prefers to keep the reading of 35 
(Wn 15 : Poel of 773), which he renders ‘ lest she entice (men) ’: but ‘lest she commit adultery’ is a more probable 
rendering. 

10. be seduced, For the Hebr. word here used cp. Exod. xxii. 15; Ezek. xiv. 9. 

she prove unfaithful. Cp. Num. v. 12, 19 ἔν, 29 (same Hebr. word NOY = ‘go aside’). 

11. Over thy daughter keep a strict watch. Cp. xxvi. 10. 


a name of evil odour. Cp. the Biblical expression ‘to make odious’ (lit. ‘cause to stink’, WNIN eg. 
Prov. xiii. 5). 
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SIRACH 42. 1τ1-1ϑ 


A byword in the city Ῥαηά accursed of the people?— 
4And shame thee "in the assembly of the gate". 
*In the place where she lodgeth ‘let there be no lattice’, 
"Or spot overlooking the entrance round about"®. 
12 Ὑ] εἴ her not show her beauty to any male’, 
“And among” wives let her not converse. 
13 For from the garment issueth the moth, 
And from a woman a woman’s wickedness. 
14 *¥ Better is the wickedness of a man than the goodness of a woman’ ; 
7 And a disgraceful daughter poureth forth disgrace’*. 


In praise of God as Nature's Lord. 


(a) XLIL. 15-25. Axordium (= 1+24+2424+2+4242+42 distichs). 


15 *I would fain remember* God’s works, 
And what I have seen I would recount. 
>By the word of God His works were formed”, 
°And what was wrought by His good pleasure according to His decree®. 


1 


lacking tn & (acctdentally omztted : ὃ the translator's eye passing from M3) in 11 f 10 ND or Δ) 171. 12 Ὁ omitted two 
lines) ὑπὸ So: “ὁ mcorrectly ‘let her not go forth’ wu So ® PID NAD HID MI: SZ (Preading MAD MT 
map sind) ‘And let her not be round about in houses’ vv So: G& misunderstood the line (παντὶ ανθρωπῳ pn 
εμβλεπε ev καλλει): as also 96 (‘ Reveal not to every man what is in thine heart’) WW GE καὶ ev μεσῳ = JN: 50 S 
rightly: ®@ ny) xx >% ΣῪ So ® mg. = & (η ἀγαθοποιος γυνη ὃ an interpretation of NWN WWD: but 
Léot makes it = Ws "010) 2-2 Reading with ἸΏ mg. (correcting n°) fo ΓΔ) ΠΒῚΠ wan n| ny nw: cp. 
(ἃ καὶ γυνὴ καταισχυνουσα εἰς ονειδισμον (ἢ a free rendering of M|IN yan). Smend reads ΤΛΒΓΙ = ‘shame causing’ 
Jor naan a-a So = (ὦ μνησθησομαι δε (δε for dn) b-b So 96: ( ev λογοις Κυριου ta epya αὐτου = ἴῆ mg: 
%® text {yn od Ww: read Mi wD for last word (? = 8): so Peters C-C NCB καὶ yeyover ev εὐλογίᾳ 
αὐτου κριμα (B &c.>): Sah καὶ yeyover evdoyia τῶν κριματων αὐτου (ευλογιᾳ for ευδοκιᾳ) : 38 ὙΠΡῸ wn Sy (read 
pnd jor inpd, cp. 64): ® mg. has πρὸ which Peters retains: then render: ‘and teaching (doctrine) is a work of 
His grace’: Cowley-Neub. render Q text ‘and him that doeth His pleasure He hath accepted’ 


Or spot. The Hebr. term (n°) has here a general sense as in VH, ‘ place’, ‘spot’. Smend suggests MAN nd) 
for 2 M3) = and ‘ where she spends the night (let there be) no entrance,’ &c. 

12. Let her not show her beauty... Perhaps # (Nin jnn by) may be rendered ‘ Let her not give a look to any 
male’, i.e. show herself, be visible to (cp. Smend). “NIN has the meaning ‘look’, ‘countenance’ in PBH, cp. 
also xvi. 1. 

And among wives... i.e. let her not mix on familiar terms with married women. 

13. For from the garment issueth the moth. The reference is to daughters. If such mix with married women on 

familiar terms, and listen to the conversation of the latter, sexual impulses and desires will be stirred which will lead 

. to sin. The sentence is couched in proverbial form. The moth issuing from the garment is a figure of something 
emanating spontaneously from within. % interprets rather than translates, ‘For as a moth falls upon a garment, so 
doth jealousy upon a woman from the wickedness of her fellow.’ 

14. Better is the wickedness of a man than the goodness of a woman. As Edersheim remarks: ‘The 
misogyny of the author here reaches its climax.’ 

poureth forth disgrace. Cp.x. 13 (‘poureth forth abomination’). 


XLII. 15—XLIII. 33. This piece forms a distinct division. Its theme is the praise of God—of God as the mighty 
and all-wise Lord of nature. The introduction (xlii. 15-25) sets forth God’s omnipotence and omniscience. The main 
(central) part has for its subject the firmament and the sun (sliii. 1-5), the moon (xliii. 6-8), the stars and the rainbow 
(xliii. 9-12), the storm, the snow and the hoar-frost, the ice, and lastly the sea (xliii. 13-26). A concluding section 
(xliii. 27-33) has for its main thought that the highest praise man can offer to God is inadequate. As Smend points 
out, the question of the origin of the heaven, of the dry land and the sea, does not come into the writer’s treatment of the 
theme (cp., however, xliii. 23) any more than the creation of vegetation, of the land animals, and of man. God shows 


Himself to be the Lord of nature in the wonderful adjustment and economy that are maintained in natural forces 
and life. 


With xlii. 15 f. cp. xviii. 1-7. 
(a) XLII. 15-25. EXoRDIUM. ᾿ 
15. I would fain remember... Cp. Ps. Ixxvii. 12. 
And what I have seen... = Job xv.17. 
And what was wrought by His good pleasure according to His decree. For text see critical note. According 
to Peters’ rendering (‘and doctrine is a work of His grace’) creation and the wisdom-teaching are placed side by side: 
cp. xlili, 33; Ps. xix (the light of creation and the light of revelation set together). 
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SIRACH 42. 16-22 


17 The rising sun 415 revealed¢ over all things, 


And the glory of Jahveh °is over all His works®. 


τό ‘God’s holy ones have not the power‘ 


To recount His wondrous works of mighté ; 
(Though) God hath given strength "to His hosts® 
iTo endure in the presence of His glory. 


18 He searcheth out the deep and (man’s) heart, 


JAnd all their secretsi He surveyeth* : 
1For Jahveh possesseth all knowledge, 
And seeth what cometh unto eternity). 


19 He declareth ™what is past and what is future™, 


And revealeth "the profoundest secrets". 


20 °No knowledge is lacking to Him», 


P And no matter escapeth Him?. 


21 %The might of His wisdom! Tis established’, 


From everlasting *He is the same®: 


‘Nothing hath been added and nothing taken away (therefrom)*, 
And He needeth none to give counsel. 


& ($) 22 "All His works are truly lovely, 


And are “like blossoms! to behold". ᾿ 


a 
34 


d-d So 35: (ἃ (cnexactly) ἐπεβλεψεν e-e So 38 : (ἃ (znesxcactly) πληρες To ἐργον αὐτου ἘΠ So: Ge οὐκ 
ενεποιήησεν τοις αγιοις Κυριος 8-8 $ has ΠΗ ΒῚ NMI = yn ΠΊΝΟΕΣ (so read with Smend): (ἃ mavra ta 
θαυμασια αὐτου: text » myydas (dut mim here otiose with bx in clause a: probably only a variant on bs) 
ἈΠ So 38 yeas: G& (faking PRI ὈΠῸΝ together) Κυριὸς ὁ παντοκρατὼρ bi So 38: G& στηριχθηναι ev δοξῃ αὐτου τὸ 


παν (bul &> τὸ παν, which is not original) 3 ® omyprnyo bom: Gi καὶ ev πανουργευμασιν αὐτῶν Ek 35. pam 
115%: G eyo yap o Kupios πασαν ειδησιν και ἐνεβλεψεν εἰς σημειον αἰωνος 7s restored in Hebrew by Peters thus: 


nyt 55 min yt 2 
sods mmx Sx pn 


S attests the two lines also, rendering (freely): ‘for before God nothing is hidden, and there lie revealed before 
Him all things that come into the world mm 10 (reading nYNN mg. for text nvni) nvan mpbn = 
Gi ra παρεληλυθοτα και execopeva (so S which, however, omiis mmd = ‘He declareth’ at the beginning of line) 
n-2 30 nnd ὉΠ (Apn=‘ what is to be explored’, ‘the whole range’: cp. Job xxxviii. 16): Ge ἰχνη αποκρυφων ; 
& paraphrases : ‘{and there are revealed before Him] all things that are hidden ’ 0-0 So 3): (ἃ ‘no thought’ 
(διανοημα = Say as ἦτ xxxv. 18) ‘escapeth Him’ ($ ‘no wisdom’) p-P So 38: & ‘there is not a word hid 
from Him’: 29 ‘word (thing)’ $+‘ of man’ 4-4 ® text defective: B mg. N31: (ἃ τὰ μεγαλεια της coduas 
αὐτου: read IND IN NVI tr 39 jon (point ᾿Ξ}: cp. ὁ ‘standeth fast’): Smend prefers to point jn = 
‘measured off’, ‘regulated’ (ut parallelism favours j20: so Peters): Ge ἐκοσμησεν = jpn 5:8 7) NIN INN: 
(ἃ (B) καὶ ews, os (A 55 248 &c. Sah Lat Arm), ὡς (8 253 &c.) are all corruptions of an original [xa] εἰς = 


“MN (Gi - καὶ εἰς τὸν αἰωναὴ ‘tt SoG: 39 (defective) ὄν) xd [Ὁ DN xb (>21r bcd) U-U & ws wavra ta 


16. The rising sun... i.e. just as the sun shines over everything, so the glory of Jahveh is manifest in all 
His works. 

17. God’s holy ones... ‘God’s holy ones’ here = the angels (cp. Job xv. 15). The meaning of the verse is: 
even the angels are unable to recount God’s wondrous works—they need special strength to be given to them in order 
to stand in the divine presence. Sinful man can do neither. Cp. xliii. 27-33. 

18. He searcheth out the deep and (man’s) heart... i.e. the two inscrutable things. Omniscience = 
Almighty power (Smend). The word rendered ‘deep’ (33 O1N) recalls the stories of the subduing of the monsters 
of chaos (Rahab, Leviathan, the demons) by Jahveh as set forth in the old accounts of Creation (cp. e.g. Is. li. 9-10). 
For our verse cp. Dan. ii. 22 (‘He revealeth the deep and secret things’), Judith viii. 14 (a good parallel), and 
Job xxxviii. 16. 

For Jahveh possesseth all knowledge... what cometh unto eternity. For the thought cp. Is. xli. 21 ff, 
xiii. 9 f. 
19. He declareth what is past and what is future... That God knows and reveals to men both the past and the 


future proves Him to be the controller of history and events—again a thought characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah: cp. also 
xxxix. 29 in our book. 


20. No knowledge is lacking to Him... For the idea cp. Ps. cxxxix. 3f. 
z1. Nothing hath been added and nothing taken away (therefrom). i.e. from ‘the might of His wisdom’ 
(v. 20). Cp. xviii. 6; Qoh. iii. 14. 
And He needeth none to give counsel. Cp. Is. xl. Io, 14. 
22. All His works are truly lovely ...like blossoms. The beauty of creation is compared to the loveliness of 
flowers. For the text see critical note. The verse is regarded as a gloss by Schlatter (it is absent from 38). 
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SIRACH 42. 23—43. 1 


39° (6) 23 ’ Everything liveth and abideth for ever’, 
~ And to every need all things respond”. 
24 *They are all different, one from the other*, 
But He hath not made any one of them Ysuperfluous’. _ 
25 *The one exchangeth what is good (in it) with the other?, 
And who can be satiated with beholding *the beauty? 


(2) XLII. 1-26. Recital of the manifestations in Nature of God’s might 
(= 1444144424244444443+41 distichs). 


43 Ὧι >The beauty of the (heavenly) height is the pure firmament”, 
¢And the firm heaven® ‘poureth out light’. 


epya αὐτοῦ επιθυμητα και ὡς σπινθηρὸς ἐστιν θεωρησαι [here the first ws ts probably due to assimilation to the second in 
second clause: so Smend: σπινθηρος has probably arisen from an original σπινθὴρ os = & tanquam scintilla quam 
(quae): cp. Peters |: freely ‘And all His works He establisheth in truth for ever, and in holiness they are all of them 


praised’. ‘in truth’ 7 clause a (= nena) may be right. Perhaps ® of first clause may be restored thus: Ywyn b> 
oan ΤΌΝΔ. Ln clause Ὁ καὶ ws σπινθὴρ os = AWN YNID according to Peters (= ‘and are as a spark which can 


be seen’). But pry zs probably corrupt. Read ΠΩ ps ww (Léot suggests YS21: YON may easily have 
been corrupted inio %3D)) v-V Qk mavta ταῦτα fy καὶ μένει ets τὸν awa: 30 (defective) Sere ee Me 


syd ai on ain: so Smend, Lévi: Peters ( following (8) reads dan Sor sin: ® mg. has DO, thus reading the 
line [Ὁ] DP mt NIN (Peters thinks 8 of Ba correction for dogmatic reasons). Between this verse (xlii. 23 a) 
and tts next half (23 Ὁ) the Hebr. MS. inserts v. 25 and xliii. 1, thus producing the dislocation xiii. 23 a, 25, xliii. 1, 
xlii. 23 Ὁ, 24, xliii. 2. At the top of the next folto the Hebr. MS. has against v. 24 (AND AwY sbi nna ΠῚ one ads 
++. ὙΦ) the following : 
aio abn πὶ dy am i 
san grand yay ny) XT 75 


any Sy ypn pi Nin} 


xhii. 1 

nam pap DY oxy) 
thus restoring the right order xiii. 24, 25, xliii. 1 πον (text damaged) can be read: yous ban ΤῸΝ 50} 
(9 mg. yows): (ἃ ev πασαις χρείαις και παντα υπακουει (but 3, places xa at beginning = BY: so Sah): 86 implies same 
text, but paraphrases 3-5 So ® (text): G& (misunderstanding) ‘All things are double one against another’ (wavra 
δισσα ev κατέναντι Tov evos): 80 S (reading iw for Ἶ pw) Y-¥ (ἃ exherrov (B), εἐλλιπον (A): & aliquid deesse : 
Ὦ ..°w read ww by Levi, Peters (= ‘He hath not made one of them in vain’). Smend restores [Vo po 


2-2 (mg. Ww) sv abn nr by ar: & znexactly ‘One thing establisheth (eorepewoer) the good things of another’: 
& ‘but one with the other (forms) pairs’ ὃ-ἃ ἢ mg. Win: Ek do€av αὐτου (= ‘God’s glory’): & (cnierpreting 
rightly) ‘ their glory ’, ze. ‘ the glory (beauty) of all things (the whole world)’ b-l 3> 2 30 mg. yp DN ANIN 
sno by: & γαυρίαμα vious στερεωμα καθαριοτητος : read (with Smend) NY YP OND ANIN 9:0 39 my. vw ovy 
(cp. Exod. xxiv. 10 Dw Dyys): G «dos ουρανου (ch. LXX Exod. xxiv. 10 καὶ ὠσπερ εἰδος στερεωματος tou ᾿ 
ovpavov) d-d 39 mg. AMD wD (10 be emended to yo with Bacher: cp. xiiii. 2). B text has Wn which 
Peters prefers to keep, reading ὙΠ yd = ‘bursteth with majesty’: G ev opapare δοξης (S>1b as well as 1a) 


23. Everything liveth and abideth for ever. % has ‘He (i.e. God) liveth and abideth for ever’ (38 mg. 
ὈΣΡῚ ὙΠ is common in NH, but is always applied to God; often in the Synagogue Liturgy). The text as translated 
(‘everything liveth’, &c.) follows & and %. It may have been altered for dogmatic reasons in #; so Peters (cp. 
Smend). 

_ And toevery need... Cp. xxxix. 33. ; . ; 

24. They are all different, one from the other. The rendering of G, ‘All things are double one against 
another’ (see critical note), limits the reference in vv. 22-25 to living organisms that, exist in pairs. But 3 is to 
be preferred: in the text of # the reference is to nature as a whole. Everything is distinct, but yet all things 
harmonize. 

25. The one exchangeth what is good (in it) with the other. ‘All things work together for good.’ There is a 
constant interchange and mutual dependence. 

the beauty. i.e. of the whole of nature. 

(ὁ) XLIII. 1-26. THE Main Poem. 

1-5. God’s power manifested in the firmament and the sun. : : 

1. The beauty of the (heavenly) height is the pure firmament... There is a clear allusion (cf. 38) to 
Exod. xxiv. 10 (‘as it were the very heaven for clearness’), The subject of the verse is the firmament, as clause 4 
clearly shows: clause a in ® (see critical note) = ‘the beauty of the (heavenly) height is spread upon purity’. This, as 
it stands, might be interpreted of the sun ; but the context forbids it. 
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SIRACH 43. 2-6 


2 ©The sun when he goeth forth maketh heat to shine °— 
"How awe-inspiring is the work of Jahveh* ! 
3 §At noontide’ he bringeth the world to boiling heat, 
And before "his scorching (ray)® who can maintain himself ? 
4 (Like) a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot, 
(So) the sun’s dart setteth the mountains ablaze!: 
iA tongue of flame consumeth the inhabited (world)j, 
k And with its fire the eye is scorched*. 
51For! great is Jahveh that made him, 
™And His word maketh His mighty (servant) brilliant™. 
6° Moreover, the moon He made for its due season ®, 
°To rule over periods® and for an everlasting sign : 


e-e So mg. which reads Ton INNS DID wow (BH vext has www yn: 2 ym confirms Bacher’s emendation 
an previous clause): (ἃ ‘The sun when he appeareth bringeth tidings as he goeth forth’ (ndtos ev ὀπτασίᾳ διαγγελλων 
ev εξοδῳ) = 30 wth reading NN8I yD (AON interpreted by Aram. NOM = ‘to see’) ff i ον sy ND ΠῸ 
(read MWY): (ἃ oKevos θαυμαστὸν epyov ὑψιστου read Ὁ for nd, giving it its Aram. meaning = cxevos s-s Lit. 
‘when he is at noon-tide’ (WANNA: denom. from DANY) = & ev μεσημβριᾳ αὐτου (so S) _ bh Lit, ‘his scorching 
heat’ (3. = +4. as very difficult here (mg. psd) prs OND MBI ND = Line τ; Line 2: wow (mg. mw) now 
on (mg. pd’) pda: Ck καμινον φυσων (so Ne? A Sah: for the erroneous φυλασσων of BNC &c. iL) ev εργοις 
kavparos τριπλασίως ἥλιος εκκαίων opy: 86 ‘As the furnace which blows in the work of the smith (so) three times 
more doth the sun burn up the mountains’: ΟἿ suggests the reading amo, and $ a reading MBX (or mb): 


in line 2 both (ἃ and wrongly read why jor ποὺ or mow. A possible restoration ἐς, perhaps : (vel MBI) ΠΕΣ > 
sy mow pyio ony = ‘ (Like) a smith’s smelting-pot which keepeth the casting hot, (so) the sun’s dart’, &c., or 
(with the reading mp1 of ® text) ‘ Like a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot’ (so Smend substantially) : 
perhaps pd of ® mg. (= ‘kindleth’) ἐς right (cp. v. 21). In line 2 mow = hit, ‘what is sent’, ze. méssile, dart, 
zs to be preferred. or other possible renderings cp. exeget. note 1: ® mg. wo pwd (= BND): ἢ text paw 


(naw Din = the two remaining words in B): (ἃ (strangely) atpdas πυρωδεις εκφυσων (NAC: but B &c. 
ἐμφυσων) = ἢ NIWA WND ows (G zenores WIN): S=E Καὶ 39 py man AN (= ‘fire’ as im 
Aram.: cp. Dan. iii, 6, &c.): (ἃ ‘And sending forth bright beams he dimmeth the eyes’ (και ἐκλαμπὼν axrwas 
ἀμαυροῖ opOahpous) =? Py AMIN AVN: S= & 1-| Ὦ "5: &S> m-m 30. ἡ) ΓΝ wan (WW mg. 
MN): Ge καὶ ev Noyos αὐτου κατεσπευσεν πορειαν (‘and at His word he hasteneth his course’): & ? due to reminiscence 
of Ps. xix. 6 (‘the sun rejoiceth as a mighty man to run his course’): so Lév7 (so that (ἃ may have read 
ms pry wai): Bacher proposes to read YIN = ‘his pinions’: cp. Mal. iii. 20 Hebr. (for the sun’s wings): 
so Peters, who reads the whole line: YIN AYP VIII = ‘and at His (Jahveh’s) command he (2 6. the sun) 
stretcheth (/#. ?stirreth up) his pinions’: Smend reads the line: WAN NYY W397) = ‘And His word assureth 
victory to His mighty servant’ (ze. to the sun): ¢Azs may be right. % = (ἃ (rendering ‘by the words of the Holy 
One he hastens his march’) nn ® ext maw mny OV ny on (8 mg. ny ny and ny ay): Gk καὶ η σεληνὴ 
ev πασιν εἰς καιρὸν avrns (248 και σελήνην εποιήσεν εἰς στασιν [ev πασιν of B, &c., corrupt for enomoer): hence Peters 
restores: nyo Mwy mT Dn (so read): Smend reads: ny ny ΤΙ ΠῚ" ὯΔ) = 2?‘ Moreover, the moon shines from season 


2. The sun... maketh heat to shine. (ἃ here (= R.V.) has misunderstood the text ; see critical note. 

3. And before his scorching ... who can.:. Cp. Ps. xix. 7 (‘there is nothing hid from the heat thereof’), The 
sentence may be modelled on Nahum i. 6 (‘Who can stand before His indignation ?’) 

4. (Like) a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot, (So) the sun’s dart setteth the mountains ablaze. 
The ‘ glowing furnace’ (lit. ‘furnace blown upon’, i.e. to maintain the flame and heat ; for the expression cp. Jer. i. 13) 
keeps the metal-casting in a fluid state by its great heat; in the same way the sun’s dart (lit. ‘what is sent’, ‘ projection’) 
sets the mountains ablaze with its great heat. This rendering and explanation of the difficult text agrees with that of 
Ryssel and Smend; Peters less probably : ‘A furnace glows with imprisoned heat ; the sun, let loose, sets the mountains 
ablaze.’ This does not yield a good comparison; and the same remark applies to other renderings (collected by Lévi). 

5. And His word maketh His mighty (servant) brilliant. His ‘mighty servant’ is, of course, the sun, the most 
wonderful and impressive object in creation, according to ancient conceptions. The creator of such an overwhelming 
source of power must Himself be all-powerful. For the alternative renderings see critical notes. In the preceding 
description a vivid sense of the searching heat of the Oriental sun is apparent. ἢ 


6-8. The Moon. As Edersheim has pointed out, the moon occupied an all-important place in the ancient world, 
and more especially among the Jews, in the reckoning of time. The year was—and is—calculated among them by the 
moon, Their festal calendar is also arranged on a lunar basis. Consequently the determination of the new moon—by 


observation—was a highly important matter for the Jewish communities. Symbolically the moon in the Haggada 


represents Israel (the moon is in the sky both by night and by day): while the sun, visible by day only, stands for the 
Gentiles, and so on. ᾿ 


6. Moreover, the moon He made for its due season. # text has: ‘ Moreover, moon by moon the seasons return’, 
which can hardly be right. 


To rule over periods. Cp, Gen. i. 16, 18. The Hebr. word rendered ‘ period’ (7) = strictly ‘end’, and is used 


of time in Neo-Hebr.: =the determining point which marks the end of a period of time (long or short), In 
Apocalyptic it bears a technical sense. : 
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SIRACH 48. 7-13 


7 P By her (are determined) the feasts and times prescribed ?, 
2A light-giver waning with her course?: 
8*Month by month she reneweth herself*— 
How wonderful is she in her changing! 
*The army-signal of the cloud-vessels on high’, 
*She paveth the firmament with her shining. 


9"The beauty of heaven, and the glory, are the stars*, 

v And a gleaming ornament’ “in the heights” of God. 

to * At the word of the Holy One* Ythey take their prescribed place’, 
zAnd they sleep not? at their watches. 

rr Behold the rainbow and bless its Maker, 
*For® Pit is majestic exceedingly in majesty”: 

12 971 encompasseth the (heavenly) vault with its glory®, 
And the hand of God hath spread it out 4in pride’. 

13 °His might® *marketh out the lightning*, 
And maketh brilliant the flashes of His judgement*. 


[S$ omits vv. 11-13. | 


to season ’ c-0 30 pp mown = G& avaderéw χρονων ( free rendering) PP So 35 text (read with mg. 12) 13 
Pin won Ww: BW mg. pin ἸΣΔΟῚ Win i= ‘by her is the appointed feast and from her is the prescribed 
ordinance’: (ἃ amo σεληνης σήμειον εορτης : S=G&. Smend reads 1320 and Peters ΓΛ at beginning of line 
τα So Gt φωστηρ pecoupevos ene συντελειας (S = &)= SMEPNI Ay yb (so Peters reads) : ® inpypns ον yan = 
?‘and the good pleasure of her Maker by her circuit’ (Smend proposes an impossible restoration nay yan 72) 
rr So ® text: Ὦ mg. winny NM ww> win (‘the new moon is like its name in that it reneweth itself = 
Gk pny κατα To ovopa αὑτῆς αὐξανομενὴ (P from an original avaveopern: so Lév2): this reading ἐς a good variant on that 
of text 8 % pnp a3 Nay %5 (gp. Job xxxviii. 37): Ge σκεῦος παραβολων ev viper = 1ἢ weth %a9 omitted : 
᾿ Ξε (ἃ tt 3 anno wpa AWW: (ἃ ev στερεώματι ουρανου εκλαμπῶων = ἢ wrth suppression of the obscure 
ayy (Ὁ = & with particip. at beginning) uu So 35 and Wr ὈΟΦ ANIN (ANID collective: or ὃ read 
man) = S (which has ‘ stars’): (ἃ καλλος ovpavov δοξα ἀστρων VV (ἃ κοσμος φωτιζων = Q mg. pwn yr 
(ἡ. ὁ. pi o/priw = ‘to be bright red,’ ‘shine’): ® éex¢ “ὉΠΠ WN (‘and her light shining ’) ww So 35 ext, 
G&: 38 mg. Ὁ 25 (3 for 3): [S>9b| 3-E (ζ ev Aoyos ayiov (B αγιοις) = S: B by sata: read vp ΔῚΣ 
(so Peters) y-y So G& στήσονται κατὰ κριμα = Pm WY (so read with Smend): 18 pn wy 2-% Of καὶ ov py 
ἐκλυθωσιν : = ἾὮ text ner xdy (zc. NW = ‘collapse, ‘sink down’: cp. Lam. iii, 20, Qer’): ® mg. yw» (read 
we = ‘sleep [not]’: so 3 which misunderstood \, taking it from nw ‘to change’) aa 3: G> 
b-b ἢ (73) AMW IND: so Lévz, Peters: (ἃ σῴφοδρα wpaov ev τῷ αὐυγασματι αὐτου (mg. INI for M783) 
c-e ANIA AE pA (ὦ Nn) ΤΠ Ξε ἃ ἀ-ἃ Reading Nid: > (encorrectly) e-e So 32 (ἸΠ 2) : & προσ- 
ταγματι αὐτου (= Pina: so Smend reads) ff So ® prs mMnn: (ἃ κατεσπευσεν (so Bb AC &c. 30. : κατεπαυσε 
in B* x* 248 ὅς. ts a mistake) χιονα (ἢ χιονα corrupted from χειμωναὴ: (ἃ misunderstood nnn as a syn. of 
myn (== ταχύνει 771 Ge) in next line £8 Ὦ NVM: GE καὶ ταχυνει (cp. Ὁ. 5 κατεσπευσεν) b-h (ἃ aorpamas 
kpipatos αὐτου (= ὃ DEW NIP or, possebly, DawWNI): 35 vext...... Mp t nyiny (HB mg. for the whole verse: 


spa mnn any) z.e. “His rebuke maketh signs in the morning, 
ὯΔ Dp’ ane And rejecteth what exists in judgement’: 


but pra and nyo are better readings: Dyp also seems to be a corruption from OP (Prov. xxvi. 18) or Dip 


ἡ. times prescribed. ‘dates légales’ (Lévi). 
8. Month by month. Cp. Isa. Ixiii. 23 (same phrase). Note the variant to this line (cp. R.V.): see critical note. 
The word-play in 38 is marked. 

The army-signal (or beacon) of the cloud-vessels on high. The reference is to the fire-signal or beacon which 
in front of the camp or army serves to control and direct its movements. Edersheim refers to the haggadic story that 
the moon, because she had humbled herself to rule only by night, was, by God’s appointment, to be attended by the . 
stars as a retinue, both when she rose and when she went down. For ‘cloud-vessels’ (lit. ‘ water-skins ’ [of heaven] = 
‘clouds’) cp. Job xxxviii. 37. Peters conjectures ‘ giants’ ΡῈ» for 23) = ‘cloud-vessels’) and renders the whole line: 
‘Weapons against the host of the giants on high’ (the giants here = the stars as opposed to the moon), 

g-10. The Stars. 
9. in the heights of God. Cp. Job xxv. 2. 
το. At the word... prescribed place. Cp. Ps. cxix. 91. 

they sleep not... Cp. Baruch iii. 34 (‘And the stars shined in their watches, and were glad; when He called 

them, they said, Here we are,’ &c.). 
11-12. The Rainbow, Cp, Ezek. i. 2. 
13-174. The Storm. The storm-piece in Ps. xxix should be compared. As Smend remarks, the genuine Jewish 
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SIRACH 48. 14-17 


14 4On that account! jHe hath created a treasure-housej, 
k And He maketh the clouds fly like birds*. 
15 1By His mighty power He maketh strong the clouds, 
And the hailstones are broken! 
17 @™His thunder’s voice maketh His earth to be in anguish™, 
16@ And by His strength? °He shaketh mountains®. 
164? The terror of Him stirreth up the south wind?, 
176 4The whirlwind of the north4, ‘hurricane, and tempest ; 
8 Like flocks of birds* He sheddeth abroad * His snow’, 
«And like settling locusts" ‘is the fall thereof’. 


(Is. 1. rz): [PY = ‘fiery arrow, brand, or spark’]. wawnr may be right) Hi ® me. wynd = & (Ὦ text wynd) 
ἘΠ} Ὦ aK NID: & (freely) nvewxOnoav θησαυροι Rk 4.6.62 HY: (ἃ καὶ eLerryoar vehedar ws πετεινα = 
Awad py AN (Lev): πετεινα τς FU mm v. τῇ ο. [Peters reads ry] 11 So (ἃ: Peters restores ®: 
ΠΣ NAN Maw ay puna naa. [Lx certain Greek MSS. the order of the clauses of vv. 16-17 15 confused (as 
in Swete) , the first line of Ὁ. τ (17 a) ἐξ wrongly placed: tt should precede 16a and Ὁ: thus the right order ws 
17a, 16ab, 17 bcd. The translation in text above gives the correct order, though retaining the Greek numbering 
of the verses | m-m % “ext has this line (tt omits the two following hnes = τό ἃ Ὁ) in the following form: 
wos dye yy bp: 30 mg. supplies the missing clauses, together with τῇ a: 


wis Srv ἸΟΡ dip (17 a) 
DIT yr wm231 (16 a)| she's order ἐς also found in certain MSS. 
yon Hann ans (τ6 Ὀ)Γ of &: viz. 106, 157, 248, 253. 
mayor mario diyby (17 b) 


For on (ἃ (original reading) has ὠδινησεν (so Sah &c. altered to ὠνειδισεν ἦι BNC 7ο 106 157 &c.) 
n-n 38 mg. WIN: G καὶ ev οπτασιᾳ avrov (= Pa different reading : ? ymin) oo Hmg. DOAN Dy = ‘He 
maketh mountains indignant’: @& σαλευθησεται opn (= DN DY): read, perhaps, DAN yy pv So ® mg. 
(above): G& ‘at His will the south wind will blow’ (εν θεληματι αὐτου πνευσεται voros, ἢ) reading INON or INN: 
probably & did not understand 9) a-4 So ® text poly npsydr (42. ‘heats of the north’) = & καταιγις βυρεου : 
® mg. θυμὸν (ΞΞ ‘storm, whirlwind’: Aram. and Neo-Hebr.: cp. also Job xxxvi. 33, where nbryy-by should 
probably be read ποιὸν ‘His storm ἢ : read ἸΏ mg. τον BM YD ADDO: Gk καὶ συστροφη πνευματος (= mMmyDd np) 
5:8 35 mg. WWD: Gk ὡς merewa καθιπταμενα t-t So: G& χιονα ἀπὰ 35. paw? ΠῚ ἸΝ 2) : (ἃ καὶ ws ἀκρις καταλυουσα 
vv So mg. = & w-w % mad spon (this may be read mond = ‘its whiteness ”) = G& καλλος Aeveornros αὐτῆς 


view of nature is reflected throughout. Every storm may be regarded as in a sense a foretaste and anticipation of the 
world-judgement. ; 


14. On that account. i.e. on account of His judgement. 

He hath created a treasure-house. (ἃ suggests the reading ‘ the treasure-house is opened’ (reading YP2) or yp 
for N13). This certainly accords well with the context. God’s treasure-house (or houses), containing the winds, storm, 
&c., is opened, and the storm let loose : cp. Job xxxviii. 22 (‘treasuries of snow... hail’); Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘J. shall open 
unto thee His good treasury, the heaven to give thee rain,’ &c.); Jer. li. 16 (‘When He uttereth His voice... He maketh 
lightnings ... and bringeth forth the wind out of His treasuries’); cp. also xxxix. 30 of our book. There is a reference 
to the treasuries of snow, hail, &c., and the chamber of the whirlwind and the storm in 7. B. Chagigah 12 ὁ. 

like birds. Cp. 17 ς (‘like flocks of birds’), The Hebr. word here used (5) probably = ‘birds’ (so &) both 
in this chapter (d2s), and also in Deut. xxxii. 24 (IW, = ὄρνεις LXX, aves Vulg.) and Job v. 7 (RWI 23 = in LXX 
νεοσσοὶ γυπῶν) ; possibly also in Ps. xxviii. 48, DW? = ‘to the vultures’ (so it is explained in Exod. rabbah, ὃ 12, in 
reference to the Psalm passage): ‘7ésaftm means birds of prey’ (MID ὧν ὈΘΦ). The more.common meaning of 
the word is ‘flame’, ‘spark’. The conception of the clouds pictured as flying birds of prey may be due to mytho- 
logical associations; cp. Ps. xviii. 10 (‘And He rode upon a cherub, and did fly eagle-like upon the wings of the wind’). 

15. By His mighty power He maketh strong the clouds, And the hailstones are broken. ‘On the one hand, 
the light and elastic particles of cloud are combined into heavy masses; and, on the other, solid blocks of ice are 
splintered into hailstones’* (Edersheim). 


17. His thunier’s voice... anguish. A reminiscence of Ps. xxix.’8 (‘ The voice of J. bringeth anguish upon the 
wilderness’). 


τόδ. The terror of Him stirreth up the south wind. Cp. Ps. lxxviii. 26. 


176. The whirlwind of the north. So % mg. (BY biwhy). % text has ‘the hot north winds’ (Ἐν Mmaydt, 


lit. ‘the heats of the north’); cp. Ps. xi. 6, ‘a glowing wind,’ i.e. the sirocco. But this does not suit the north, which 
was a cold wind. 


17 6-22. Snow, howr-frost, ice. 

17¢. Like flocks of birds. For this rendering cp. note on 144 above. Cowley-Neubauer render ‘like darting flashes’. 
sheddeth abroad (# 5"). Cp. Ps. Ixvili, 9 (10), of rain (same Hebr. word). 

17d. the fall thereof. Cp. Num. xi. 9. 
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SIRACH 43. 18-2 


4 
oO 


18 "The beauty of the whiteness” *!dazzleth! the eyes*, 


And the heart ¥'marvelleth!¥ at the raining thereof. 


19 The hoar-frost also 7He poureth out? like salt, 


*{And maketh the crystals sparkle! like sapphire*. 


20 >The icy blast of the north wind He causeth to blow”, 


*And hardeneth the pond like a bottle*. 
Over every basin of water ‘He spreadeth a crust4, 
And the pond putteth on as it were a breastplate. 


21 °It burneth up the produce of the mountains as a drought®, 


‘And the sprouting pasturef as a flame. 


228A healing for all such is the distillation of the clouds?, 


Even the dew, alighting to bring refreshment after heat®. 


23 ‘By His counsel‘ jHe hath stilled the deep), 


* And hath planted !the islands! in the ocean. 


33 30 text Dy nny (ἡ read aM = " dazzleth’ [Syr. toy: A/el ‘to blind’, of the sun]: or read nnd’ = " dim’): 
G& ἐκθαυμασει οῴθαλμος (? reading Mon’ and wrongly making yy subject of verb): ἸΏ mg. min (=? ‘remove, take 
away’: cp. Prov. xxv. 4, 5) ΣῪ Read with & (εκστησεται) WON): 18. nn (‘is disquieted ’ ?) 2-2 So ® mg. 
THU = (ἃ ἐπὶ γης χεει (eme γης an explanatory addition): ὯΔ text ΙΝ (copyist’s mistake under influence of 14 d) 
a-a 1. Dyes Wad. py (‘And maketh it to bloom with flowers like sapphire,’ Cowdey-Neub.): emend with 
Peters ὌΝ WADI py (= sranslation given above in text): G& ‘and when it is congealed it is as points of 


thorns’ (και παγεισα yuverat σκολόπων axpa: the last three words = ὃ DMN ‘B1DS). Ln emended text yrs is Hif. of 


psa = ‘sparkle’: cf. Ezek. i. 7 (Ὀλ)ὴν = ‘thorns’ 111) bb 39 Dw ppy mI ΤΩΝ (NY = may from mY 
‘cold’: che word-play confirms DD28 in previous verse): % = & ‘the cold north wind shall blow’ (reading 318 
for 3%") ce Reading with ® mg. MPD NPP’ APID (B ext has wnpn ze. WP: ip = ‘cold’: Gen. 


viii. 22): G καὶ παγήσεται κρυσταλλὸς ep (so Syro-Hex 307 &c. Sah &c.: but B af) vdaros = MPD NAP MPI [map 
‘ice’ = kpuotaddos Ezek, i. 22 ἡ: LXX]. 2 = Aram. xapi ‘bottle’ probably cn Job xiii. 28. Wellhausen and 
Bacher conjecture ys) (‘and like a metal-plate’): Smend suggests Dap (= Aram. NOP ‘skin’, ‘covering’, 


‘surface’) ἀπὰ % np» (Qal occurs Ezek. xxxvii. 6, 8): Ge καταλυσει (=? OY) 58:9 ® pw amd on ΟἿΣ): 


Gi καταῴφαγεται opn Kae epnpov εκκαυσει (= PY AIM ON yb2) ff ἢ fxd onoy mn (cd. RWS med 
Ps, xxiii. 2): 38 mg. has ἫΝ ‘form’ (Ps. xlix. 15) or ‘rock’: G& καὶ ἀποσβεσει χλοην =I) ΠῚ) 8- So ® 
py yD 53 NID: Gi tacis πάντων κατα σπουδην ομιχλη (P reading IND for sy) hh ® wind ya by 


(σι. ΣΟ) δ: G δροσος ἀπαντωσα ἀπὸ καυσωνος ἱλαρωσει (‘a dew coming after heat shall bring cheerfulness’ 
R.V.) = Ὁ reading yp for ye (so Peters emends) and (Ὁ) 110 for 378: read wo Wwrd yaa by = ‘Even 
the dew, alighting to bring refreshment (or enrichment) after heat’. 1 ¢ext yrrp cs dificult: =? ‘hastening’ 
(Aram. sense YB; ‘hastening to revive’) i G λογισμῳ αὐτου = NawnDs (so read): B inawnn, B mg. 
naw (? ‘from His quietness’) ἔζ{ { {38 NIN pwly] (Lev? prw [>°]) = ὃ ‘overpowereth the deep’ (but Hif. of 
pwy does not otherwise occur): Lévt ‘he maketh an arsenal of’ (pw denom. from pW): Ge ἐκοπασεν αβυσσον 


=A ypwn: so read with Peters). nar ts determined by OWN im next clause (= MI DN): Smend alters 


unnecessarily 10 ΓΡῚ ΚπῈ G& καὶ εφυτευσεν = yor (50 read): BO: (Bacher proposes bw» ‘and uplifteth islands’ 
after Isa. xl. 15) 1π| So ® ove (dat Q mg. WIN) = G νησοὺς (so 23 55 106 155 187 248 253 254 308, 


18. The beauty of the whiteness. Or ‘of its whiteness’ (i.e. the snow’s whiteness) ; see critical note. 
19. The hoar-frost ... like salt. Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 6 (‘like ashes’). Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 16-17 for vv. 17-19 generally. 
And maketh the crystals sparkle like sapphire. The sapphire, as Peters remarks, besides blue, flashes with 
other colours, such as red, green, &c. The sense is: God makes the crystals of the frost sparkle with all sorts of 
colours. For the comparison to sapphires cp. Lam. iv. 7; Cant.v.14. For & see critical note. [For ® text = 
‘And maketh it to bloom with flowers like sapphires,’ cp. Num. xvii. 8 (= 23 in Hebr. text).] 
20. Theicy blast. Lit. ‘the cold’ (cp. ΠΝ Prov. xxv. 13). 
like a bottle. For this rendering see critical note. [In Joshua iii. 16 13 = ‘heap’ (cf waters) is rendered 
Napy) in the Targum (Strack) : cp.? Ti] = ‘bottle’.] For the conjectured alternatives see critical note. 
as it were a breastplate. Cp. Isa. lix. 17. 
21. It burneth up the produce of the mountains as a drought. ‘It’=the north wind. The cold of the north wind 
is as destructive in its ravages as the heat of the east wind (sirocco). For ‘ produce of the mountains’ cp. Job xl. 20. 
22. A healing ... distillation of the clouds. For the expression (‘distillation’) cp. Deut. xxxiii. 28. 
Even the dew, alighting to bring refreshment after heat. ‘Dew’ (bt) and ‘heat’ (AW = ‘dry heat’ in V#) 
are contrasted : in WH ‘the time of dry heat’ (30Wn Ny), i.e. noon-day, is opposed to ‘the time of dew’ yn ny). 
23-26. The Sea. The passage shows reminiscences of Ps. civ. 25 ff. 
23. By His counsel He hath stilled the deep. One of the mightiest evidences of Jahveh’s power is that He tamed 
monsters of the deep; cp. Job ix. 13, xxvi. 12 (some scholars would read ‘ Rahab’ in our passage for ‘ deep’). 
And hath planted the islands in the ocean. Apparently Ben-Sira shared the belief that the islands in the 


sea arose as the result of Jahveh’s conflict with the dragon of the sea (Tiamat, Rahab). When the sea was overcome 
and sank, the islands appeared. 
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SIRACH 438. 24-30 


24 They that go down to the sea tell of ™its extent™, 
n And® when our ears hear it we are astonished. 
25 Therein are marvels, the most wondrous of His works, 
° All kinds of living things°®, and the monsters of Rahab?. 
26 By reason of Him ‘business! prospereth4, ᾿ 
And at His word *what He wills is done’. 


(c) XLII. 27-33. Conclusion (=3+2+2+41 distichs). 


27 *More like this we will not add’, 
And tthe conclusion of the matter* is: He is all. 
28"We will sing praises, because we cannot fathom" ; 
’For greater is He’ than all His works. 
29 Terrible is Jahveh “exceedingly”, 
* And wonderful are His mighty acts*. 
307Ye that magnify Jahveh, “lift up your voice’, 
As much as ye can?, ’for there is still more?! 
°Ye that exalt Him’, 4renew your strength¢, 
And weary not, °for ye cannot fathom (Him)*! 


which has been corrupted into Inoovs in BNAC Eth &c. m-m So 35. wyp (‘its bounds’: 7. ‘its end’): 
(ἃ τὸν κινδυνον αὑτῆς (interpreting: Léut suggests that G& read ΓΝ) nn & +4 καὶ (so read): B> oo 35 
‘nm 55 ἢ = Gk ποικιλία παντὸς ζῳου P-P HAI NNN: E& κτίσις «prov (NAC κτῆσις κτηνωνὴ : κῆτος = ΠῚ 


Job xxvi. 12 2 LXX: naa Zo be taken in a concrete sense (cp. Isa. iii. 25: NWI = ot ἐσχύοντες ὑμων: Pelers) 
ra 39 ἼΝΡῸ mby'= evodor ὁ ayyehos αὐτου (Cod. 248): B &c. ευωδια τελος αὐτου (redos arose from ATPELOS misread 
ATELOS): ? read mann ὁ work, business’ (= mondo wy Ps. cvii. 24) rr py Syms ( point bypy) : 
Gk συνκειται παντα ss 0 yD Nd nbwo ny: G& ‘we may say many things yet shall we not attain’ (πολλα 
epoupev kat ov pn αφικωμεθαὴ, 1. 6. ὃ reading YD} xb\ and interpreting this to mean ‘to attain the end’ (1D: cf. 
Dan. iv. 30): chen would = ‘even more things like these (we might say) and not attain the end’ (so Smend): 
an excellent sense, and suiting the next clause admirably: but 4\D1 15 doubtful tt 35 “ἸΔῚΠ pp: (ἃ συντελεια 
λογων u-u 30 ἼἼΡΓΣ Nd sD Ny (mg. ΠΟ.) ΠΟΓῚΔ7): Ge δοξαζοντες ποὺ ἰσχυσωμεν ; = ἽἽΡΠΣ ΝῸ 5 ΠΟ) (Nd 5 
rendered by rhetorical question): so read with Peters: ΠΝ probably intruded into ἸΏ text here from previous line 
(Ὦ mg. i ΣΡ ‘we will exult’) vv 35 Syaa imt: Ge αὐτὸς yap o peyas wow ΝΟ ἼΝ[5]: 
& ( freely) και opodpa peyas xs fx? a mxban (HB mg. ἸΠ 22 read wna, pl. demanded by nindpa) : 
(ἃ καὶ θαυμαστὴ ἡ δυναστεια αὐτου = emended text (δυναστεια = ΤῚΣ xv. 18) y here in 1ἢ four distichs are 
compressed into two lines: cp. xlv. 26, xlvi. 17 Ὁ foll. in same Hebr. MS. (B) 2-2 yp wenn: & (abédre- 
vialing) ὑψώσατε a-a 35 ΣΥΝ bo5 = (ἃ καθ οσον av δυνησθε b-b 35 TY wD: G freely ‘for even yet will 
He exceed’ (ὑπερέξει γαρ και ett) στο ΕἸΣ) DMD: G και (L> και) υψουντες avrov: read with 38 mg. pops (so 
Peters, Smend) 4-ἃ 3) ma abn: G& πληθυνατε εν ἰσχυι e-e ® mg. [Ὑ]ΡΠῚ xb 03: G /ranslates pnn by 
the same word as DiI (=? HADI) in Ὁ. 24 above, viz. [ov yap μη] αφικησθε Hf % (defect. MND... 2 NT: 


24. They that go down to the sea. Cp. Ps. cvii. 23 (same phrase). ; 

25. Therein are marvels... This and the following verses reflect the phraseology of Ps. cvii.23f. ‘Therein’ (nv) 
may be due to Ps. civ. 25 (which passage has also influenced Ben-Sira here). 

26. business. A reminiscence, perhaps, of the phrase ‘they that do business in great waters’ (Ps. cvii. 23), and so 
to be interpreted here (Lévi). Cp. Wisd. xiv. 2f. (the vessel sailing for trade). The alternative rendering (cp. 3 text), 
“by reason of Him angels prosper’ (i.e. in their various missions, which are controlled by God), introduces a more general 
thought, which not inappropriately concludes the section (cp. also clause 4). It should be noted also that the angels, 
as God’s ministers, are referred to in the Psalm (civ) which is in the author’s mind here (‘who maketh His angels of 
the winds, His ministers of the flaming fire’, v. 4). 

(ῶ XLIII. 27-33. CONCLUSION (CP. THE EXORDIUM, xlii. 15-25). 

27. More like this we will not add. The sense is rather lame.- Note the alternative reading : ‘Even more such . 
things we might say and not attain the end,’ ie. fail to exhaust the catalogue of God’s mighty works—an excellent sense. 

And the conclusion of the matter is: He is all. For the phraseology cp. Eccles. xii. 12, 13. The 
originality of this clause is guaranteed by 3, though it sounds very Hellenistic, and, in fact, was regarded by 
Dr. Edersheim as ‘ evidently a spurious addition by the younger Siracide’. The whole context shows that the words 
must not be interpreted in a pantheistic sense, though, taken alone, they might be so interpreted. What Ben-Sira 
means is that God is manifest in all His works (cp. & ‘ipse est in omnibus’): cp. Col. i. 17 f.; Heb. i. 3. 

28. We will sing praises (lit. magnify) ... all His works. Cp. Ps. cxlv. 3. 

29. Terrible is Jahveh... Cp. Ps. xcvi. 4f. 

30. renew your strength. Cp. Is. xl. 31, xli. 1. 
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SIRACH 48. 31-44. 2 


31 Who hath seen Him, that he may tell thereof? 


And who shall magnify Him as he is? 


32 The number of things mysterious is greater (even) than these’, 


g And I have seen (but) few of His works. 


33 »Everything® hath Jahveh made, 


iAnd to the pious hath He given wisdomi, 


i Praise of the fathers of oldi. 
(a) XLIV. 1-15. General introduction (=2+7+3+3+3 distichs). 


44 x *Let me now hymn the praises* !of men of piety}, 


™QOf our fathers™ in their generations. 
2"No little glory» did the Most High °allot°® them, 
» And they were great? “from the days of οἱ 4: 


Gk πολλα amoxpupa εστιν pecCova τουτων : read nbs [δ mano]; 2} (so Peters) 8- 9 oN Hypo: G+ yap 
(ολιγα yap κτλ.) b-h ® San ΠΝ: G& mavra yap Hi Sok: ® (defective) [man ins Ὁ ῬΌΠ]ΡῚ i The 
title appears as a superscription in: DY MAX Maw, and in θὰ as πατέρων υμνος (but Codd. 23 [V] 106 252 


and Complut.>): 11 τς probably not original καὶ ® ΜῈ MddAN: (ἃ αἰνεσωμεν δὴ 11 ® son wan = 8: 
(ἃ avdpas evdogous (= ἢ NID WIN — NIIP influenced by 2a: but = WA wIN according to Peters, who so reads) 
m-m So 38 : G+ καὶ n-n 15. W339 3 0-0 3) pop (mg. +n) = & exricev (see notes on xxxix. 25). [For 
wy pon of ® text ὦ has simply ‘ He hath appointed to them’ = Pomby pon: so Peters reads +n] pp ® 
v5 7.6. ON; bat G τὴν μεγαλωσυνην: αὐτου = PW: so Peters reads 72) = [‘No little glory did the Most High 
allot them | and His greatness’ ($ ‘and all their greatness ’) a-a ® Dy mon: & ( /reely) am αἰωνος : ¥ ‘to 


Re ae hath seen Him... Only extant in & (38 omits). The verse is regarded as a gloss by Ryssel (cp. 
xlii. 15). 

32. The number of things mysterious (hidden)... Cp. xvi. 21. : 

33. Everything ... God has created all things; true wisdom consists in the fear of God (piety)—the two chief 


affirmations of the Jewish faith. 


Chapters XLIV—XLIX form a well-knit and distinct division of the book, having for their theme the praise of 
the fathers of old. The heroes enumerated range from Enoch to Nehemiah (in a series of well-defined sections). The 
connexion with the preceding division is a natural one; God, whose glory is manifest in the mighty forces and 
phenomena of the natural world (xliii), is also worthy of praise both for and in the lives of the great heroes and pious 
men that shine through history. An appendix (1. 1-24) sets forth the praise of the high-priest Simon, who can 
hardly be reckoned, as Smend points out, with the fathers of old. 

The whole forms a historical retrospect of Israel’s history from the earliest age; cp. similar surveys in the O.T. in 
Psalms Ixxviii, cv, cvi, cxxxv, cxxxvi, and Ezek. xx; in the apocryphal literature, Wisdom x ff., 1 Macc. ii. 51-60; 
and in the N.T., Heb. xi, &c. The subject throughout is Israel, regarded as the chosen and truly representative race. 
All that is best and highest in humanity is reflected in the Israelitish race, and comes to glorious expression in the 
long line of patriarchs, pious kings, heroes, prophets, and teachers, which stretches from the beginnings of history. 

Ben-Sira lays special emphasis on the duty and privilege of the community to remember the pious of the past 
(cp. xliv. 9, 13, 15, xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, xlix. 1, 9, 13). He also lays stress upon the splendour of the cultus as the 
visible expression of Israel’s unique relation to God. Thus Moses is subordinated to Aaron in importance, and David’s 
greatest glory is that he was the founder of the Temple music and psalmody (xlvii. 8-10). This is all the more 
remarkable, as Ben-Sira was inclined, if anything, to depreciate the efficacy of sacrifices fer se. Throughout Ben-Sira 
closely follows the narrative given in the canonical Scriptures, and reminiscences of scriptural phraseology are of 
frequent occurrence. It is clear that he values highly the written word (cp. xlviii. to = Mal. iil. 23, 24), which he 
obviously regards as among the most precious possessions of the chosen community of God. It is interesting to note, 
in this connexion, that the author shows clear indications of acquaintance not only with the Law (Pentateuch) and the 
Prophets (including Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings), but also with Chronicles (xlvii. 8 ff.), Nehemiah (xlix. 13), 
the Psalms (xliv. 5, xlvii. 8 ff.), Proverbs (xliv. 5, xlvii. 17), Job (xlix.9), and perhaps Ecclesiastes (Qoheleth) (alvil. 
23). No allusion is made to Daniel, which was not yet extant when the author wrote; and it is uncertain whether 
Ruth, Lamentations, and Canticles were yet regarded as sacred Scripture, as he makes no clear allusion to any of them. 

The whole forms a carefully articulated composition, falling into strophes, and consisting of 211 distichs. 


(a) XLIV. 1-15 forms an introductory section to the enumeration that follows, setting forth, in general terms and 
under twelve categories, the different classes of eminence into which Israel’s heroes fall. The reference is to Israel 
only, and does not include the heathen (see on vv. 3-6). [The title is extant in 18 and &, but is absent from certain 
Greek MSS. (see critical note). It is probably secondary, though the possibility remains that it may be an original 
oe due to the author (so Smend); Peters thinks it original in the form ‘ Praise of the Fathers’ (omitting ‘of old’ 
= DW; cp. &).] 


1. men of piety. So (probably rightly). It is piety in its broadest sense of duty rendered to God that Ben-Sira 


sees manifested in various types of character and achievement. For the alternative reading (‘famous men’) see 
critical note. 


in their generations. i.e. in chronological order. 
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SIRACH 44. 5,4 


3 *(Men) who wielded dominion’ over the earth ‘in their royalty’, 
And men of renown in ‘their* might ; 
ἃ Counsellors" in their discernment, 
v And all-seeing in their prophetic (power)” ; 
4 Princes of nations* *in their statesmanship*, 
y And (trusted) leaders in their penetration’ ; 
“Clever of speech? ?in their (scribal) instruction?, 
>And speakers of wise sayings in their tradition? ; 


eternal generations’ tT 38 mg. PAN MWA: (ἃ κυριεύοντες [S>v. 3ab c| ss 38 onindna: (δ ev ταις 
βασιλειαις αὐτῶν t-t & > their u-u 39 mg. Dey (ἸΏ fext+article): (ἃ Bovdevorres (85 106 155 154 248 
254 Compl.: τ... Bovdevrae 296 308 Eth: the Bovdevoovra of B zs a mistake for Bovdevovtes) : 3, [prudentia 


sua | praediti v-v 30 ona 55 nm (op. bs nnm xv. 18): (ἃ απηγγελκοτες ev προφητειαις (bul N* 155 253 


308 &c. and L+ev προφηταις), mzsreading MM as “iN and omitting 53: op. $ ‘And they declared by their 
prophecies signs’ wow On ὙΦ: (ἃ ηγουμενοι Aaov: S ‘and kings’ (ometting ani to avoid reference to 
heathen : so Peters) x-x 39 Onnrosr (‘in their prudence,’ Cowley-NMeub.) = S: (ἃ ev διαβουλίοις yy ® 
oniapnisa ony: S>: G και ev (so 248 ἄς. Sah Eth: duc Β ἄς.» ev) συνεσει γραμματειας (x γραμματειαις : 
Sah Eth γραμματεις) Xaov =? ONDINI ay NN 2-2 BH mw yan = (ἃ σοῴοι λογοι (P originally λόγῳ: note 
variants doyos 296, εν λογοις A &c.): % ‘the wise taught’ 8-8 % ὉΠΊΒΌΣ (cp. Weo-Hebr. ΠῚ ΙΒΌ = ‘ office 
of scribe’): ® mg. has “DOI ὦ δ. ?7BDNI or DYNA (Job xxxiii. 16) or DIDWD = & ev παιδείᾳ avrev: 86 ‘in 


their wisdom.’ b-b H onyowna odvAni: G> : S (combining 4d and 5a) ‘And the rulers have explored 
their praises on lutes and harps’. or other possible renderings of ® cp. exeget. notes. Bacher emends second 


word fo pmybwena (= ‘in their parables’) c-e 85 pin by ΘΠ. “pin (nole the word-play: PN... .. PIN) 
(‘who sought out music according to rule,’ Cowley-Neub.): Ge εκζητουντες pen μουσικων (2gnoring PIN by: cp. 
xxxii. [xxxv.] 6 where ΟΠ bip ἐς rendered μέλος μουσικων) d-d anon bw nena (-ΕἸ with best MSS. of &: 
και διηγουμενοι emn ev Ὑραφῃ) e-e 22 ὉΠ δὴν = (ἵ ardpes πλουσιοι ff} ma ‘DID: read ‘DOD = G& καὶ 
(so 155: others >) κεχορηγμενοι ἰσχυι e-s 32 ony30 by ὈΣΔΡΊΦῚ = ek ( point ὈΠ 5 = & ev παροικιαις avtwv) 


3-6 (7). Twelve categories of men are here enumerated (for the number twelve in such a connexion cp. xxiv. 13-17 
and 1. 6-10); of men who ‘ were honoured in their generation and in their days had glory’ (v. 7; it should be noticed 
that vv. 1-7 form a single logical period). It is then stated (vv. 8 and g) that some of these have left a name which 
deserves to be honoured and remembered, while others have left no memorial. In other words, some were pious, and 
are remembered as such by posterity (the enumeration of these is introduced in v. 10), while others were not, and are 
deservedly forgotten (v. 9). Lévi and Ryssel think that the reference in vv. 3-6 is to heathen heroes—the great 
men of the pagan world—conquerors, warriors, counsellors, poets, writers, &c. ; and that Ben-Sira draws a deliberate 
contrast between these and the heroes of Israel. The former are only partly remembered by their own people, while 
the memory of the pious in Israel never fades. But the terms of v. 3d (ref. to the prophets) and wv. 4¢, d (ref. to 
the scribes) can hardly be made to apply to the heathen ; and it is doubtful whether Ben-Sira would have reckoned 
any heathen heroes among the truly pious. The terms used can all be applied more naturally to the heroes and 
great men of Israel. The absence of any specific mention of priests in these verses may be explained by supposing 
that Ben-Sira intends to include them among the princes and teachers. 

3. (Men) who wielded dominion ...of renown... Rulers like David and Solomon and warriors like 
Joshua are meant. 

Counsellors... all-seeing in their prophetic (power). i.e. such men as Elisha and Isaiah, who were at once 
counsellors of the nation and prophets. 

4. Princes of nations in their statesmanship (lit. in their devising), And (trusted) leaders (or potentates). 
‘Princes of nations’ such as Joseph (a viceroy); leaders of Israel (‘trusted leaders’) like Zerubbabel and 
Nehemiah. (ἄ misunderstands 4 ὁ (rendering, according to the probable original Greek text, ‘scribes of the people in 
understanding’ (see critical note); ‘scribes of the people’ = OY “UW cp. for the expression τ Macc. v. 42). The 
Hebrew word rendered ‘in their penetration’ (AN pMDa lit. ‘in their searchings out’) does not occur again, apparently, 
in this sense (in Ps, xcv. 4 Pit) = ‘a place to be searched out’, i.e. remotest part); but a form of the same word is 
used in Prov. xxv. 2 of the activities that characterize the life surrounding a royal court, ‘It is the glory of God to 
conceal a thing: but the glory of kings is to search out a matter’ (137 ΡΠ). Cowley-Neubauer render here ‘in 
their care’. ᾿ . 

Clever of speech in their (scribal) instruction. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘(scribal) instruction’ does not 
occur in this sense in Biblical Hebrew (in Ps. lxxi. 15 NIMBD =‘numbers’; but LXX γραμματεία : TDD = IBD 
‘book’, if it be a genuine form); but it can be justified from Neo-Hebrew (cp. NMMBD (AND) = ‘the office of 
scribe’; ΠΊΕ = ‘the art of the scribe’). The reference in our text is doubtless to the work of the scribes as 
instructors, in which Ben-Sira was so deeply interested. Η 

And speakers of wise sayings in their tradition. Lit. ‘ proverbialists (δ δ)}}) in their keeping’ (viz. of 
the tradition) ; for the translation ‘speakers of wise sayings’ or ‘proverbs’ cp. Num. xxi. 27; and for ‘ keeping’ 
used in this sense (viz. guarding a tradition) cp. Prov. iv. 21, vii. 1, xxii. 18. Lévi objects to this rendering on the 
ground that it anticipates v. 5 4, where ‘the makers of proverbs’ are the subject (thus involving an awkward repetition), 

. but the objection is not a fatal one; in our present verse the author is thinking of the wise as a class of men who 
expressed their wisdom in proverbial form orally (in their teaching) ; in v. 5 4 he refers specifically to the authors of 
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SIRACH 44. 5-12 


5 °Devisers of psalms according to rule®, 
4And authors of proverbs in books? ; 

6 °Men of resource® ‘and supported with strength‘, 
8 And living at ease in their dwelling-placess: 

7 All these "were honoured® ‘in their generation’, 
jAnd in their daysi *had glory*. 

8 Some of them there are who have left a name, 
1That men might tell of their praise! : 

9 And some of them there are who have no memorial, 
™So that there was an end of them when they came to their end”; 

ἃ They were as though they Had not been, 

And their children after them. 


to °Nevertheless° these were men of piety, 


P And their good fortune shall not come to an end? ; 


11 With their seed 4their prosperity? remaineth sure, 


t And their inheritance to their children’s children*. 


12 ‘In their covenant their seed abideth, 


And their children’s children for their sakes®; 


b-h So ® mg. = & 3: B text> HH ows: & ev γενεαῖς (70 - αὐτων): ὁ ‘in their generations’ - 3-3 So 
ἴΒ mg. (AVON) = (ἃ and S: 1 text a1 Καὶ 9 pmnsan = S: Gk καυχημα 1-1 G& του εκδιηγησασθαι 
ἐπαινοὺς = $(+‘their’): 32 ondmaa (mg. mynend) maynwnd («That men might tell of it in their inheritance,’ 
Cowley-Neub.): read onbnna mynen? (with Smend: so Peters, omitting 1) [MYND = Aram. ‘YAWR ‘to 
narrate’, ‘tell’] = ™-™ 39 ynaw AWNI naw: (ἃ ( freely) καὶ ἀπωλουντο ws οὐχ vmapéovres (S = 3η) nn So 38 
and Ge: 3> (?for dogmatic reasons) o-0 38 ndye = Oe αλλ᾽ ἢ Ρ-Ρ ® nl awn xp onmipni: && (‘ whose 
righteous deeds have not been forgotten’) ay at δικαιοσυναι (248 Sah + avrev) ove ἐπελησθησαν (reading DNPIS) 
for ampn)): % ‘and their goodness shall not come to an end’: reading nnp ts (so emend 38) 4τᾳ 33 ow = 
DAO, 2. 6. ‘their prosperity’ or ‘their goods’, ‘property ’ (parallel to ‘their possession’ next line): G& ἀγαθὴ 


($= 3) mr (om nap ondnn = ᾧ (‘and their root to their children’s children): ( κληρονομία exyova 
αὐτῶν 15 obviously in disorder (P read κληρονομια αὐτῶν rows exyovors αὐτων): (Codex Sang.) hereditas nepotum 
ilorum 5.5 Q> ; but the verse ts aitested by (ἃ and 3. G& has ev ταις διαθηκαις (70 + avrev = &) corn σπερμα 


αὐτῶν kat Ta Texva αὑτῶν δι avrovs, 1. 6. DDIT OVNAYI Oya wy ona: ὁ a second line reads [nan] on nay 
Sor oyayn and (?)nmI3 53. for ὩΠ)Σ (Peters follows % in ine 2, and renders ‘and their children in their works ἢ 


certain books (Solomon and others) who have reduced this proverbial wisdom to writing. The alternative rendering 
adopted by Lévi and others makes the line refer to governors or officials. Thus Cowley-Neub. render 4¢ and δ: 


‘Wise of meditation in their writing, 
And governing in their watchfulness.’ 
Lévi: ‘Wise orators for their instruction, 
And officials for their offices’ 


(the reference, according to Lévi, being to heathen orators and officers). 

5. Devisers of psalms according to rule. Lévi, ‘ perfecters of poetry according to rule.’ The reference is to the 
composition of psalms set to traditional melodies. In this connexion David and the guilds of temple-singers would be 
thought of primarily. 

6. Men of resource. . . living at ease in their dwelling-places. The patriarchs, and perhaps Job, were in the 
writer’s mind (so Smend). 

8. Some... have left a name. Such are again referred to in vv. τὸ f. 

g. And some ... who have no memorial... The reference is to godless kings, doubtless of the northern 
kingdom. As the Chronicler, so Ben-Sira passes these over in silence. : 

They were as though they had not been. For the expression cp. Job x. 19; Obad. 16. 

το. Nevertheless these were men of piety. Cp.v.1. This introduces the enumeration that follows of great 
and pious men in Israel. 

And their good fortune shall not come to an end. Not only were they happy and fortunate in their lives, but 
their happy estate (reading ONPI¥! with & and S$; ΠΡῪΝ = ‘good fortune ’, ‘prosperity ’ sometimes) lives on in their 
descendants’ happy and prosperous lives (this is further developed in vv. 11 f.). The reading of & affords a good 
sense—‘ their righteousness shall not be forgotten’ (but anticipates v. 13 ὁ). % has ‘their hope shall not come to 
an end’. 

11. With their seed their prosperity remaineth sure. Cp. Job xxi. 8, 16; also xlv. 26 of our book. 

12. In their covenant (or covenants)... Though this verse is absent from # the variants in (ἃ and & (see 
critical note), which can only be explained by a Hebrew original, show that it must have formed part of the original 
Hebrew text. ‘Covenant’ in Ben-Sira’s phraseology means always a gracious promise by God. The covenants in the 
author’s mind are not only those with Abraham and Noah, but also those with Phineas, Aaron, and David (cp. xxiv. 25, 
xlv.15). So Smend. 
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SIRACH 44. 13-16 


13 *Their memory* abideth for ever, 

«And their righteousness shall not be forgotten"; 
14 Their bodies were buried in peace’, 

“But their name liveth unto all generations”. 
15 * The assembly recounteth their wisdom, 

And the congregation declareth their praise*. 


(ὁ) XLIV. 16-18. Enoch and Noah. 


16 ¥2 ENOCH walked with Jahveh [and was taken]*, 
2A miracle of knowledge to all generations®. ' 


t-t So 3: (ἃ ro σπερμα αὐτῶν (nyt for o731) uu 35 defective i asintie-s ὃ onptsi: (ἃ καὶ ἡ δοξα αὐτῶν 
οὐκ εξαλειφθησεται : read (2) Π[Ξ xb onptyi: so Ζόυϊ (Smend thinks there are faint traces of a 1 [which 
* may be Π] at end of line): Smend reads anon: Peters, following &, nv» xb Θ᾽ ΤΙΣ) vv 3) defective 
[sPDN3 ΠΈΣ seaeet (ἃ τὸ copa αὐτῶν εν εἰρηνῃ ἐταφη : read with Peters: ἸΒΌΝΣ odvia ony} (so 8) wow 185 
defective Y3\ [ΠΡ eee yt G καὶ τὸ ovopa αὐτῶν Cy εἰς yeveas: read “YN sy nmoowr=S ΣΧΈΏ ΧΙ: 
but % mg. has τ ΠΡ 7p» ondams may mwn oMDIN = G& (dae = my): S>Lne 1: in line 2 = & and ® the 
whole verse = XXXiX. 10) Υ Ὁ. 16 wanting in ὦ 2-2 % ΠΡῸΣ Ὁ ny Tonnm oon x[ yor] Tan (Jere 


ἡ oon x[sia] must be deleted: came in from next verse): genuine Hebr. text: ‘Enoch walked with Jahveh [and 
was taken’| = G& Ἑνωχ eunpeornoev Κυριῳ (so LXX Gen. v. 24) καὶ perereOn (the last word " and was taken’ zs 


probably an addition to the original text: see exeget, note). a-a So 3 Wy Td nyt mi: G ‘An example of 
repentance to all generations ’ (umodevyya μετανοίας ταις γενεαις) Ὁ ® text nbs nyd ( mg. “3 te. Nya): 


(ἃ ev καιρῳ opyns cre ® ὉΠ : G ἀνταλλαγμα (3 ‘he was taken in exchange for the world’) d-d So 


13. Their memory abideth for ever. Cp. xxxix. ¢, d. 

14. But their name liveth unto all generations. = xxxix. 9 d. 

15. = xxxix. Io (see notes there). : 

(4) XLIV. 16-18. ENOCH AND NOAH. : 

16. Enoch walked with Jahveh [and was taken]. The phraseology is a reminiscence of Gen. v. 24 (for the 
text cp. critical note). The last word rendered ‘and was taken’ is probably an addition to the original form of the 
text; it overloads the line and spoils the rhythm (so Schlatter and Smend; the latter scholar points out that xlix. 10, 
which uses the same phrase of Enoch, implies that his being ‘ taken’ has not previously been mentioned. See further 
notes on xlix. 10). : 

A miracle of knowledge to all generations. So 32. & has "δὴ example of repentance to the generations’. 
The translation of (ἃ reflects in an interesting way the influence of controversy. At an early period Enoch lived in 
popular legend as a heroic figure whose destiny was glorified by God. These features received elaborate and 
exaggerated development in the circles of the apocalyptists: thus Enoch’s wisdom, a feature that belongs to the oldest 
form of the tradition (cp. Ezek. xxviii. 3 ἢ, where read ‘Enoch’ for ‘ Daniel’; so also in Ezek. xiv. 14, 201), receives 
elaborate development in the apocalyptic Enochic literature (cp. especially 2 Enoch), and Enoch becomes the exemplar 
of piety and wisdom, the friend and confidant of God, and the accredited revealer of divine secrets to men.’ 
Against this, as it seemed, exaggerated estimate there was raised a protest in Rabbinical circles which is reflected 
in some of the early Rabbinical literature. Thus in the A@¢drash rabba on Gen. v. 24 the idea that Enoch was 
translated without dying is expressly refuted* (contrast the Christian view in Heb. xi. 5). Another view, reflected 
in Wisd. iv. 10-14, was that Enoch had been inconsistent in his piety, and was removed (? by death) before his time, 
in order that he might not fall into further sin (‘he was caught away lest wickedness should change his understanding’). ἡ 
Cp. also Philo, de Abrahamo,§ 3, where ‘he was not’ is explained to mean that his former blameworthy life was wiped out 
and effaced, being no longer‘ found’. In @&’s version of our text, therefore, the influence of a later exegesis which had 
made its way to Alexandria is traceable. In 38, on the other hand, which represents the text of the original author, one 
primitive feature of the Enoch-tradition has been retained, viz. his wonderful knowledge. Ben-Sira, like some of the 
later Rabbis, would not have been predisposed to exaggerate unduly the claims of Enoch in the apocalyptic direction. 
Nor, in fact, has he done so. See further on xlix. 14, and cp. Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der paldstinischen Exegese, 


. 441. 
[It should be added that in the Targ. of Pseudo-Jonathan (on Gen. v. 24) the old popular view of Enoch reappears. 
He is represented as a pious worshipper of the true God, who was translated to heaven, and received the names and 
offices of metatron and ‘great scribe’ (Safra vabba). This doubtless was made possible after controversy (with 
Christians) had ceased.] 


1 Cp. on this point 5.8, 5. ν. ‘Enoch’. : 

2 As Cheyne points out (ZB, s.v. ‘ Enoch’), the Enoch-tradition shows traces of solar origin: ‘A child of the 
‘‘all-seeing ” sun must be wise as well as pious.’ This primitive idea will account for the later developments according 
to which Enoch was the inventor of writing, arithmetic, and astronomy (cp. /wéz/ees, ch. iv). 

3 In the same passage it is said that he had been reckoned among sinners, and was still inconsistent in his piety, 
and that God said if he continued pious He would take him out of the world. Cp. Wisd. iv. 10-14. Targ. Onq. says: 
‘God made him to die.’ 
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SIRACH 44. 17-21 


ἘΠ τῇ NoaH the righteous was found blameless; 
>In the season of destruction” he became °the continuator® ; 
4F or his sake there was a remnant 4, : 
¢And by reason of the covenant with him the Flood ceased ὃ. 
18 f By an eternal sign’ (God) concluded it# with him, 
Not to destroy (again) all flesh*. 


(c) XLIV. 19-23. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (3+3+1+3 distichs). 


19 ABRAHAM, ‘the father: of a multitude of nations’, 
jTarnished not his glory); 
20 Who kept the commandment of the Most High, 
And entered into a covenant with Him: 
«Tn his flesh* He engraved him an ordinance, 
And in trial he was found faithful. 
21 Therefore with an oath !He promised him! 
τις To bless™ =the nations” in his seed’, 
4 (5)  °To multiply him ‘as the dust of the earth?” 
᾿ And to exalt his seed ‘ as the stars’ ; 
Q 4To cause them. to inherit ‘from sea to sea, 
And from the River to the ends of the earth’. 


= 3: (ἃ δια rovro (for δια τουτον = 38 WNAYA) εγενηθὴ καταλιμμα τῇ γῇ (2 τῃ yn originally after ἀνταλλαγμα: 
cp. & above) e-e 35 bap ban we a3: & δια rovro (reading Vays jor wnya3) ἐγένετο κατακλυσμος (3 para- 
phrases) ἘΠ So ® dy TND: Ee διαθῆκαι αἰωνος (= nbiy n3) (9 may imply also nea: rendering ‘oath ἢ 
ξ-ὸ 3ὴ text N73) = & ἐπεθησαν : ἴῃ mg. ΓΙ [8 renders the line: ‘an oath God sware to him in truth’] bhG@+ 
κατακλυσμῳ i G+ peyas (μεγας πατηρὴ 3-5 So 3 (7. ‘ Put not in his honour any blemish’) 171333 jn3 nd 
nid: δ ‘and there was not put any blemish in his honour’ = 39: G& καὶ οὐχ evpebn ομοιος (read propos) ev τῇ δοξῃ 
[ mg. "ΕΥῚ for DVD cp. Ps. 1.20] RK Gr καὶ (και ev σαρκι avrov), but & and a number of Greek codices (106 
155 157 248 253), also Syro-Hex, >xae (so also ® and 9) 1-1 39 35 pn = G ἐστησεν αὐτῳ = ? ‘assured 
him’: ἐμ Aram. DS? = ‘to swear’: so & here ‘God sware to him’ mm So 38: C& ἐνευλογηθηναι, so S (but 248 
evevdoyew = 38) nn So 38 and G: & ‘all the peoples of the earth’ o-0 So tk and S: but x*> the line 
with ® vp So & (cp. Gen. xiii. 6): $ ‘as the sand of the sea’ (cp. Gen: xxii. 17) ἃ G+ Kae (preceding) ; 
but B® S> και ὃ : 


17. Noah the righteous. Cp. Gen. vi. 9, vii. 1 (Heb. xi. 7). 
In the season of destruction he became the continuator. (ἃ renders ‘he became a substitute’ (ἐγένετο 
ἀντάλλαγμα). The exact meaning of the Hebrew word rendered ‘continuator’ has been the subject of much discussion. 


Its form (spon) is similar to,such Hifi] noun-formations as >n (‘disciple’), and it seems best to explain its meaning 
from the Hifil of the verb (sporin) as it is used in Job xiv. 7 = ‘to put forth fresh branches’, ‘sprout again’. So here the 
noun would mean ‘continuator ’, ‘renewer’ (one who starts the race afresh). Cowley-Neubauer render ‘successor’, and 
in the Glossary this is explained as follows: ‘i.e. humanity at large perished, but Noah was spared to carry on the 
succession and keep the race alive’: cp, xlviii. 8 (in xlvi. 12 ἢ ΠῚ is probably a verbal form). With this meaning 
cp. the use of the verb in Hebrew *2nN = ‘to cause to come in place of’, ‘to make to succeed,’ Is. ix. 9; in Aram. 
NDIONN = ‘substitute’, ‘representative’. 5. Krauss in_/QR, xi. 156 f., discusses the word and proposes to render our 
passage: ‘At the time of destruction there was a change (a reward, a compensation)’. See further Cowley-Neubauer 
in /QR, ix. 563. 
ceased. i.e. probably ceased to come any more, was not to be repeated (so S understands the meaning rightly). 
18. By an eternal sign... Cp. xliii.6; Gen. ix. 12 f, xiii. 17. 
Not to destroy (again) all flesh. Cp. Gen. ix. 15. 
(c) XLIV. 19-23. ABRAHAM, ISAAC, AND JACOB. 
19. Abraham, ‘the father of a multitude of nations’. Cp. Gen. xvii. 4f. (xii. 2f, xv. 5). ἃ (‘Abraham was a 
ἘΠῚ ΥΩ of a multitude’, &c.) combines with this the other explanation of the name Abram = ‘exalted father’ 
so Hart). 
Tarnished not his glory (or honour). The same phrase (cp. critical note) occurs in xlvii. 20. 
20. And entered into a covenant with Him. Cp. Gen. xvii.10; and for the phrase Ezek. xvi. 8 (0°22 NJ). 
In his flesh... Cp. Gen. xvii. 9-11, 24. 
And in trial... Cp. Gen. xxii. 
21. Therefore with an oath...seed. Cp. Gen. xxii. 16-18 (also xii. 3, xviii. 18): see also Gal. iii. 8. 
To multiply him ‘as the dust of the earth’... his seed ‘as the stars’. Cp. Gen. xxii. 17. 
...to inherit ‘from sea to sea...earth’. Cp. Gen. xviii. 18; Exod. xxiii. 31; Deut. xi. 24; Joshua i. 4; 
Ps. Ixxii. 8; and Zech. ix.10. ‘The River’ (i.e. the River par excellence) is, of course, the Euphrates. 
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45 


SIRACH 44. 22—45. 1 


22 And to Isaac also ‘He promised it? ‘likewise’, 


23 


μι 


For his father Abraham’s sake ; 
*And the blessing of all predecessors 
Rested upon the head of ISRAEL; 
"And He titled him with the dignity of firstborn’, 
And gave him his inheritance’ ; 
w And He set him in tribes, 
So as to be divided into twelve. 


(ἢ XLIV. 23—XLV. 5. Moses (=2+24+243 distichs). 
*And He caused to issue* ’from himY 7a man? 
*Who found favour in the sight ἢ οὗ all living». 
¢Beloved of God and men? 
Was MOSES of happy memory%. 


TT 2 DP = & ἐστησεν 5:8 35. mg. 13 = G&ovras: Wtext Δ ts a copyist’s mistake (‘He raised up a son’) 

tt So 3 = Syn» USI by ams owe 55 now: & (ευλογιαν παντὼν ἀνθρωπων και διαθηκην καὶ κατεπαυσεν ἐπι 

κεφαλην Ἰακωβὴ) supports the reading suggested partly: avOpwrav may have displaced an earlier ἀρχαίων. WB text has 
na pes bs na 

roynbe wan by ons τὶ 


‘The covenant of every ancestor (predecessor) He gave him, 
And the blessing rested on the head of Israel’. 


It ts noticeable that G& like ἸῺ has the two words ‘covenant’ and ‘blessing’, only im the reverse order. This 
suggests a double reading tn the Hebr. text used by G, viz. N23 and nO, the latter a variant on the former 
(perhaps originally ΠΣ). Line 2 of ® is overloaded. wx was probably written in abbreviated form for 
DIIWNT: Ἴ)Π2, which ts not attested in ether G& or %, ts probably a variant on AMI u-u So 38 mg. ANIA WII: 
® αὶ ΠΞῚΣΣ WIND Sand He confirmed (established) him in the blessing’: (ἃ ἐπέγνω αὐτὸν ev evdoytats αὐτου: 
reading ὙΠ Σ (cp. xv. 18) for NIM (so Smend—then render: ‘and He (God) recognized him (7. 6. singled 
him out) in blessing’ ($= mg. freely rendered) vv So BH: (ἃ ἐν κληρονομίᾳ (Anpovoptay 248 = 3, 3) 
w-w So may be rendered (see exegel. notes): & misunderstanding % renders: ‘and divided his portions ; among 
twelve tribes did He part them’: % ‘He made him father to the tribes, and they went forth and He divided unto 
the twelve tribes’ xx So G=NM: so 38 (which is defective in this word partly) ts to be read (note the 
assonance with 88D which follows at the beginning of next line) ΣῈ So ἔτ: but Sah Eth εξ αὑτῶν (se. 
‘the tribes ’—zwrongly) 2-2 So 3ῆ: G& avdpa cheovs (=IDN WN: so Peters): S ‘righteous men’ (but original 
reading probably ‘righteous man’): 3» Eth read avdpas ἐλεους (s0 70) 8-ἃ 10 IM NID (xole NW a play on 
nein) b-b 15 on δο: (ἃ πασης σαρκὸς ce So ® DWN ὈΠῸΝ an]s: Ck nyamnpevoy ... [Μωυσην] wrong 
construction (making the clause dependent on preceding): % ‘beloved was he of God and also in the sight of men’ 
d-d % nad yor: Ge ov τὸ μνημοσυνον ev ευλογιαις : Peters reads ΠΠΣ ΣΟΥ (cp. Ixvi. 11); so apparently 3 here 
(and Wat not uncommon in Neo-Hebrew) e-e 9 ext defective: Q marg. δὴ ΔΝ ; G& wpotwoer αὑτὸν δοξῃ 


2. ἐ. 


22, And to Isaac... likewise... Cp. Gen. xxvi. 3-5, where the covenant and the promises made to Abraham 
are repeated. 


22-23. And the blessing of all predecessors Rested upon the head of Israel. i.e. the blessings promised 
to Abraham and Isaac, and possibly also those promised to Adam and Noah. For text cp. critical note. ᾿ 
23. And He titled him with the dignity of firstborn. The foundation-passage is Exod. iv. 22 (cp. also Hos. xi. 1): 
cp. further xxxvi. 12 (17) of our book. See further critical note (for variant forms of the text). 
And He set him in tribes, So as to be divided (pond = pond for pomp: so Peters) into twelve (reading 
sey ow for text, which omits ὃς with Smend, Peters). Smend, however, renders substantially the same Hebrew 


text: ‘and He assigned it (1.6. the inheritance) to the tribes to be a portion (pond) for the twelve’ (8 ops [ΞῪΝ 


Ἵν Οὐ ] pind). For the division by Jacob cp. Gen. xlix. But more probably God is here the subject of the 


sentence, in which case the laws issued by divine authority for the division of the land into twelve parts are in the 
writer’s mind. 


(dq) XLIV. 23—XLV. 1-5 (MosEs). 
He caused to issue. Cp. Isa. Ixv. 9 (same verb N°S179). 


from him. viz. from Jacob: Jacob’s sons receive no further attention (but note the reference to Joseph, ch. xlix. 15). 


found favour in the sight of all living. Cp. Exod. xi, 3. The author has also in mind, doubtless, the daughter 
of Pharaoh and the priest of Midian. 


XLV. 1. of happy memory. The Hebrew expression used here (nanwd 131) is varied from the one commonly 
employed, ‘ his memory (be) fora blessing’ (nanad sat ‘m), which, in an abbreviated form ΟΦ, is often used, as a pious 


interjection, after the mention of dead Israelites: e.g. ‘our Rabbis of blessed memory’ τ wwnian), &c. The full 
phrase (in its usual form) occurs in xlvi. 11. 
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SIRACH 45. 2-7 


2 °And <He made him glorious as? God®, 
And mighty ‘in awe-inspiring deeds’. 
3 §By his words? "he brought <signs! swiftly to pass?, 
JAnd He emboldened him/ in the presence *of the king*. 
And He gave him a charge Kunto his people>}, 
And showed him ™<His glory>™. 
4 For his faithfulness and meekness™ 
He chose him out of all *<flesh>?. 
5 P And? “He caused him to hear His voice4, 
And let him draw nigh ‘into the dark cloud’. 
sAnd He placed® tin his handt "the commandment’, 
Even the Law of life vand discernment’; 
That he might teach “ His statutes¥ *unto Jacob®, 
yAnd His testimonies and judgements’ “unto Israel. 


(6) XLV. 6-22, Aaron (34+44+44+44+4444+44 342 distichs). 
6 And He exalted a holy one #“like unto him??, 
Even AARON of the tribe of Levi. 
4» And He made him an eternal ordinance», 
And bestowed °upon him His majesty°: 


aywov = ἡ onde wa) (so Smend: cp. xxxvi. 17 where opowwoas = mn’ys): S has ‘and He made him great in 


blessings’: Peters restores: onbea W123" (Goth G and % paraphrase % in order to mitigate its boldness) 
EE So ® marg. ONNOI = S; cp. & ev φοβοις exOpor: ἴῃ εχ DMI 


ss Sok = pat: B marg. \AAIA 
( text defective) boh % MD: Gt κατεπαυσεν (a mistake for κατεσπευσεν i4 SoG = mime: B defective [3 
>34] JJ ὙΠΡΙΠ τ (ἃ edugacev (248 pr. και): ¥ ‘and set him’ K-k So 3ῆ : (ἃ βασιλεων (but 53 254 
βασιλεως) = % (Peters reads nbn) 11 So (τ: ® defective: 3 = yn (so Peters reads) mm Reading 


NID ΠΝ Ξε G&S: ἢ defective [S+v. 5a misplacing| 1&+nyacey (δὲ 248 &c. & Sah+avrov) wrongly 
το So & = wa: % ‘sons of men’ pe So ® (> &) 4 $> whole line tr So 35) (ἃ : & ‘His dark 


cloud’ 8-8 9 fext DW, B marg. jn ὑπὸ So: (ἃ αὐτῷ κατα προσωπον = % (= 2 yap) u-u So 18 niyo: 
(ἄ ἐντολας: 8» v-v So 35 nnami = (τ: $ ‘and blessings’ (misreading 1Η) wow So 38 Vpn: (ἃ διαθηκην: 
S‘His laws’ 3-* So 38 marg. (ἸῺ text apya): & ‘those of the house of Israel’ s-y So ® yoawny yn: 
& ‘and His laws and His covenants’ . 2 So 9 (ἃ : S ‘unto Jacob’ a-a So & S(=+1N03): H> 


b-b So B= (ἃ ἐστησεν αὐτὸν (inferior reading avre) διαθηκην αἰωνος : & reads dy for ody (? an tnientional altera- 
tion) ὁπ eeximn voy: ® marg.rnn%d: read with Peters yn yoy: G ἱερατείαν λαου (explanatory paraphrase) 


2. And He made him glorious as God. The author has in mind Exod. iv. 16 (‘he shall be to thee a mouth, and 
thou shalt be to him as God’); cp. also Exod. vii. 1. % my. (which is adopted by Smend) has: ‘And He titled him 
by the name of ‘God ”’: the boldness of the expression has led to its mitigation in the versions (see critical notes). 

awe-inspiring deeds. i.e. the wonders performed in Egypt (see Exod. vii-xi) ; cp. Deut. iv. 34, xxvi. 8, xxxiv. 12 
(‘great terrors’ = ‘ awe-inspiring deeds’). 
3. he brought signs swiftly to pass. There is a corruption here in @ which has obscured the meaning (see 
critical notes). As Smend points out, vv. 2-3 a, ὁ set forth Moses’ power in the face of the heathen. 
in the presence of the king. Cp. Exod. vii. 1. 
And He gave him a charge unto his people. Cp. Exod. vi.13. In vv. 3c, αἱ and 4 the pre-eminence of Moses 
among his own people is set forth. ΄ 
showed him His glory. Cp. Exod. xxxiii. 18, xxxiv. 6. 
4. his faithfulness and meekness. Cp. Num. xii. 3, 7, also i. 27 of our book. 


out of all flesh. ‘All flesh’ here means, apparently, all Israel (not all mankind): cp. 1. 17 (33) : so Smend. 
5. His voice. Cp. Deut. iv. 36. 


let him draw nigh into the dark cloud. Cp. Exod. xx. 21, xxiv. 18. 

placed in his hand the commandment... Cp. Exod. xix.7; Exod. xxxii.15; Deut.vi.1. The Decalogue is 
referred to. 

the Law of life. Cp. xvii. 11. For ‘life’ in this connexion cp. Ezek. xx. 11. 

teach His statutes unto Jacob... untoIsrael. Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 19. 

(e) XLV. 6-22 (AARON). The great length of this section, which is devoted to Aaron, and the abundance of its 
detail, suggest that the subject of the Aaronite priesthood, as embodied in the High Priest, was one which specially 
interested Ben-Sira. See further the discussion in the General Introduction, ὃ 9 ii. 

6. aholy one. Cp. Ps. cvi. 16; Num. xvi. 3, 5, 7. 


7. And He made him an eternal ordinance. In the Pentateuch the phrase ‘an eternal ordinance’ (ndry pn) 
is always applied to the rights, laws, and privileges of the Aaronite priesthood ; here-it is applied to Aaron himself ; 
in the possession of the glorious priesthood he is himself an ‘eternal ordinance’; for a similar turn of expression cp. 
Is. xlii. 6, xlix. 8 (‘I make thee a people’s covenant’): so Smend. 

bestowed upon him His majesty. Cp. Num. xxvii. 20; 1 Chron. xxix. 25. @ has ‘the priesthood of the 


people’; but such an expression is doubtful, as the ‘priesthood’ is always spoken of in the Bible as God’s, not 
the people’s. : 
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SIRACH 46. 7-11 


4And He blessed him4 ¢with His glory’, 
And girded him fwith beauteous magnificences : 


8 And He clothed him "with the perfection of adornment®, 


9 


Io 


II 


iAnd adorned him: ἐν ἢ splendid vestments '— 
1The breeches}, ™the tunic and robe™2>— 
And encompassed him °with pomegranates, 
And with resounding bells® round about, 
®That he might make music? with his steps, 
So as to cause the sound of him to be audible 4in the inmost shrine4, 
For a memorial for the children of his people: 
‘(With) the holy garments of gold and violet 
And purple’, the work of the designer ; 
(With) the breastplate of judgement, *(with) the ephod and waistcloths, 
‘And (with) scarlet’, the work of the weaver ; 
(With) precious stones "seal-engraven"™ 
vIn settings’, “<the work of the stone-engraver”* ; 


d-d Reading AWN = G& ἐμακαρισεν avrov (so 85) : ἢ has wan-w\ = ‘and He ministered unto him’ 58: So ® text 
waza: 38 mg. AIIWIT: (ἃ ev eveooma tt Reading with B® mg. ANN Mana (so Smend): WB text 
ON mayina (¢ under influence of Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8): LXX περιστολην δοξης: ὁ ‘in the height of His 
glory’ 8. H+o mye nvrady (a doublet made up of 8a+ 94 to make up stichot of verse after 7a and ἢ ὦ 
had been fused into one line) b-h ® naan 42 = & συντέλειαν καυχήματος : & ‘ with garments of purple’ 
FY WIND: Gk καὶ ἐστερεῶσεν αὐτὸν (read εστεφανωσεν = % coronavit): 96 ‘and honoured him’ i Reading 
ny ‘Soa (for ® ny Wasa) = & and ὦ k Verses 8 c—14 ὦ are lacking in $ 11 35 ppd: Ge περισκελη 
mm Reading sym nana (# mins): (ἃ καὶ ποδηρὴ καὶ emopida (επώμις often in LXX for NOX: Smend and 
Peters regard ἐπωμιδα as an error for (2) διπλοιδα which often = Seyi zn LXX) n Atv. ga in the margin the 
note occurs in Persian: ‘This MS. reaches thus far’: see Cowley-Neub., p. 25 0-0 Reading (Noldeke, Peters) 
ΠΥ ΒῚ Ow: cp. CE ροισκοις χρυσοις κωδωσιν πλειστοις : WB PON ONO Dopp pp 35 AY YI nnd; 
(ἃ (freely) ἡχησαι φωνὴν [ΠῚ }}) only again in Neo-Hebrew = ‘chant’, ‘music ᾽] aa 39 PIII: & εν ναῳ 
rr So 8 (+1 before nbn: cp. &): (ἃ στολῃ aya, χρυσῳ και νακινθῳ και πορῴφυρᾳ 5-8 §o 9 “NN TAN: G& δηλοις 
αληθειας = DM ANN (so Peters reads, but ® to be preferred ; see exeget. notes) tt ® nydn wh = & 
κεκλωσμενῃ κοκκῳ (27 Bible always in reverse order, ‘V8 nybin) u-u = 3 ONIN "ΓΒ = (ἃ γλυμματὸος σφραγιδος : 
this ἐς given in next line in & which adds here the incorrect gloss orn by vv 39 [osryooa = & ev δεσει χρυσιου 
(cp. Exod. xxxix. 13 7 LXX) WW Gi ἐργῳ (so read for epyov) λιθουργου = Ἰὰς wan Awyn (Exod. xxviii. 11): 
so read with Smend xH+mp yaw 5a (a gloss: &>) y-y Reading (NBISD) 2) = &: 30 naw dyn 
τὸ HWY... 6... PIS. Lhe missing words in & = nmin omna: but this does not suit the traces that 


And girded him with beauteous magnificence. For text see critical note. % text has ‘and girded him about 
(as) with the towering horns of a wild-ox’, under the influence of Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8. The word rendered 
‘towering horns’ in the Numbers passages (M\|yIN) means here apparently ‘magnificence’—a meaning for which there 
is some support in the LXX rendering of the word in Numbers (viz. δόξα). 
The breeches. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 31. 
the tunic. i.e. the ordinary outer garment: cp. Exod. xxviii. 39. 
robe. i.e. the violet robe (nban Sy) which was always worn with the ephod ; cp. Exod. xxviii. 31. 
9. with pomegranates, And with resounding bells. For text see critical note. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 33 f. 
to cause the sound of him...audible... i.e. ‘they were to call God’s attention to Aaron as the representative 
of his people’ (McNeile on Exod. xxviii. 33); cp. Exod. xxviii. 35 (‘And the sound thereof shall be heard when he 
goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, and when he cometh out, that he die not’). It has also been thought 
that their purpose was to apprise the people when Aaron had reached the Holy Place. They were probably a survival 
(some form of charm), the original meaning of which was forgotten. According to Josephus, .8. /, v. 5.7, ‘the bells 
signified thunder and the pomegranates lightning.’ 
το. (With) the holy garments. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 2-6. Here the ephod, girdle, and ‘ breastplate’ are specially 
meant (see following verses). 
the breastplate of judgement. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 4,15. ‘Breastplate’ is a somewhat misleading translation 
of the Hebrew word (j¥M), though it has become consecrated by usage. It probably denoted a bag or pouch of some 
kind, in which were contained the Urim and Thummim (= ‘of judgement’). 
the ephod. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 6-12. 
waistcloth. Otherwise spoken of as the ‘girdle’ (023N) ; cp. Exod. xxviii. 4, 39, 40. 
1o-11, the designer...the weaver. The division is only rhythmical—the same craftsmen are meant in each case. 
scarlet ... precious stones. Here, again, the division is rhythmical: ‘scarlet’ entered into the making of the 
‘breastplate of judgement’, as well as of the ephod ; and similarly precious stones (of both). 
seal-engraven. Cp. Exod. xxviii.21. The engraven stones (twelve) of the breastplate of judgement, inscribed 
with the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, are meant. 
In settings. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 17. 
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SIRACH 45. 11-16 


For a memorial in graven writing, 
According to the number of the tribes of Israel. 
12 (With) the crown of pure gold ¥<(resting) upon? the mitre’, 
The diadem engraven, ‘ Holy to Jahveh’7— 
*Majesty most glorious, praise most puissant?, 
>The desire of the eyes, and the perfection of beauty”! 
13 °Before him there was nothing like them®, 
4And no stranger shall He clothe therewith for ever 4: 
°So <He trusted him and? his sons®, 
f And <shis sons’ sons>* throughout their generations’. 
14 His (Aaron’s) meal-offering is wholly consumed 
»Twice every day as a continual. sacrifice®. 
15 } Moses consecrated him, 
And anointed him with the holy oil; 
And it became for him jan eternal covenant), 
k And for his seed*, !as long as the heavens endure! ; 
™To minister (to God) and for Him to execute the priest’s office™, 
And to bless His people "in His name. 
t6 He chose him out of all living, 
' To bring near °the burnt-offering and fat pieces°, 


remain in MS.: read with Lév’ wap οἷ nian [ps] a-a Φ Ὁ) ΠΟΠΠῚ naa Nn b-b Reading with & 
(επιθυμηματα οφθαλμων κοσμουμενα wpaca: last word belongs to Ὁ. 12 not to 13a—so Syro-Hex.) bon) py Tony 
‘mle Reading (a mn Nb 5} τὸ ἃ ἀτὰ Reading 1 nyinds ND Dh Wn (cp. G) 5:6 W defective 
ma yao... . ΝΠ: Cowley-Meubauer suggest MI way % penn (so read): Ge πλὴν τῶν υἱων αὐτοῦ povov (50 
Peters, reading D125 yx3 ἽΝ) FE Reading yon syd) (cp. & καὶ ra exyova αὐτου): ἴῆ V3 15) SS ® (restored) 


ἘΠΊ Γ 91: @& δια παντὸς bh-h ® ormya ton ow day (>1 before 59 with &) Hi ween ne xd = 
% (‘And Moses placed upon him his hand’): @& ewAnpooev..... tas χειρας (+ avrov 70 248 9) i ® 
ody maa: G& εἰς διαθηκην αἰωνιον = “mad: so % καὶ 30. yyy = S: G καὶ εν τῷ σπερματι αὐτου 1-1 ® 


ony oa = S: & ev npEepais ovpavov mm 38 "δ yndy nw : (ἃ hecroupyery αὐτῷ apa Kat ιερατευειν : 5» snobs, 
‘omitting the eternal priesthood here ascribed to Aaron and his seed’ (Hart) nn So QS: (ἃ ev τῷ ονοματι 
(- αὐτου NO &e, Syro-Hex. L: BRt av 155 Ὁ» avrov) o-0 So 33: S* burnt-offerings ἦν (ἃ καρπωσιν Κυριῳ 


(= ?omdxd πον) 


For a memorial ... According to the number of the tribes of Israel. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 21, 29 (‘And Aaron 
shall bear the names of the children of Israel in the breastplate of judgement upon his heart, when he goeth in unto the 
Holy Place, for a memorial before the Lord continually’). 

12. the crown of pure gold... Thediadem. The terms are in apposition and synonymous; the‘ plate’ or ‘diadem’ 
which was fastened on to the ‘mitre’ or turban is meant: cp. Exod. xxviii. 36f. For text of second clause see critical 
note. Cp. also Josephus, B. /., v. 5.7, and Avz., iii. 7.6. - ᾿ 

Majesty most glorious ... This emotional touch reveals the feeling of the writer that all the majesty and glory 
of Israel were embodied in the High Priest. 

13. Before him. i.e. before Aaron was thus invested. 

there was nothing like them. i.e. like the holy vestments. 

no stranger. i.e. no unconsecrated person of another tribe in Israel. The emphasis laid on this point is 
noticeable. Evidently Ben-Sira would not have tolerated any breach in the legitimate succession to the High- 
priesthood, such as, as a matter of fact, occurred shortly after the period when he wrote. 

shall He clothe therewith. ‘ He,’ i.e. God. 

So He trusted him and his sons. The text is uncertain (see critical note). That adopted might, perhaps, be 
rendered (following a Neo-Hebrew usage): ‘Such He entrusted to him and his sons,’ i.e. such a position of honour 
and responsibility. 

And his sons’sons... The High-priesthood was to be maintained perpetually by legitimate succession. 

14. His (Aaron’s) meal-offering ...as a continual sacrifice. The daily meal-offering of the High Priest was 
offered half in the morning and half in the evening; and it was specially distinguished by being wholly burnt upon the 
altar; cp. Lev. vi. 19-23 (= vi. 12-16 in Hebrew). 

15. Moses consecrated him, And anointed him... Cp. Lev. viii. 

And it became for him an eternal covenant... The anointing with the holy oil of Aaron was a solemn 
guarantee that the priesthood should remain perpetually in Aaron’s line. 

as long as the heavens endure. The same phrase recurs in 1. 24 (‘as the days of heaven’); cp. also 
Ps. Ixxxix. 30; Deut. xi. 21. 

To minister ... execute the priest’s office... bless... Cp. Deut. x. 8; Exod. xxviii, 41, 43, &c.; 
Num. vi. 23, 27. ; 

16. He chose him out of all living. Cp. v. 4 above; also Num. xvi. 5, 7, xvii. 20. ἔ 

the burnt-offering and fat pieces. The burnt-offering was, of course, wholly consumed upon the altar; in the 
case of animal-sacrifices which were not wholly burnt the fat pieces were reserved for burning on the altar. 
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SIRACH 45. 16-21 


» And to burn a sweet savour and a memorial”, 
And make atonement %for the children of Israel4. 


17*™And He gave him His commandments’, 


8 And invested him with authority over statute and judgement’, 
tThat he might teach His people statutes, 
And judgements unto the children of Israel*. 


18 “But strangers were incensed against him*, 


And became jealous of him in the wilderness ; 
The men of Dathan and Abiram, 
And the congregation of Korah Yin their violent anger’. 


tg And Jahveh saw it Wand was angered ”, 


xy And consumed themY in His fierce wrath*: 
2 And He brought a sign to pass” upon them 
xa And devoured them® with His fiery flame?*. 


20 °And <He increased?* Aaron’s glory, 


And gave him ‘his inheritance?: 


(Cr c) <The holy contributions?® He gave him! for sustenance, 
g 


»And}* the fire-offerings of Jahveh they might eat: 


} (21d) <The presence-bread?! is his portion, 


(er δ) 


jAnd the gift-sacrifice) for him and for his seed. 


p-p So 3ῆ: Gr θυμιαμα καὶ evwdiay εἰς μνημοσυνον : & ‘and sacrifices and incense’ a-a So 38: (ἃ περι του 
λαου σου (N* 248» σου: 70 Ν & have αὐτου) : 86 ‘for all Israel’ rx So ® SX: (ἃ εδώκεν αὐτὸν (so B Syro- 
Hex V 253: che other MSS., also, read avre) εν ἐντολαις αὐτου s-s So ®: (ἃ εξουσιαν ev διαθηκαις κριματων 
(reading Daw PNA): S = 3) (though pointed as plural nouns) ὑπὸ Verses τῇ ed > in 3: & has διδαξαι τον 
Ιακωβ ra μαρτυρια (N-%-+-avrov) καὶ ev νομῳ αὐτου φωτισαι (7 γ107 reading φωνησαι) Ἰσραηλ: this may be more 
original than ®, and suggests: ;>xrke~ny mynd ansany vy apyd add (so Smend) uu So 38 13 ὙΠ 
oy Y= S: Gk επισυνεστήσαν αὐτῳ αλλοτριοι (using the LXX word from Num, xvi. 19, xxvi. 9, xxvii. 3) 
V-v 325 DDN Mya: (ἃ ev θυμῳ καὶ opyn: ‘in strength’ w-w So 38 S: (ἃ καὶ ove ευδοκησεν x~x (x-x) These 
clauses are transposed in 96 y-¥ So BS: E& καὶ συνετελέσθησαν (= I for nd>") z-2 Reading SID ( 707 
nan) = (ἃ ᾧ (cp. Num. xvi. 30) [Gr has τερατα: S ‘a blow’ for mx ‘sign’] a-a So ® (nbaN) = 8 and 
% (consumsit eos): G& καταναλωσαι αὐτοὺς b-b ® ΒΝ Dawa = ev φλογι πυρὸς αὐτου (so 55 254 39}: others 
ev mupt proyos avrov: 86 ‘ with flame’ ce Reading spy (Levi, Peters) = Ck καὶ προσεθηκεν : ¥ ‘and He put 
(upon Aaron)’ [.Smend nv ‘and He doubled’] d-d So S: G& κληρονομιαν e-e Reading ΤΟΥΣ] 
wip: (ἃ ἀπαρχας πρωτογενηματων τε: ὃ MW MwaN (a conflation): S= Warp nw; apparently there were two 
readings, viz. Bp Myon and Wip mw: the former ἐς supporied by Num. xix. 18 ff So: (ἃ ἐμερισεν 


auto (B against all other MSS. and & avros) 8. 3 has the clauses rightly in this order: G (wrongly) 20¢d 
21ab: & compresses the four clauses into two, rendering : 


‘The holy first-fruits and the presence-bread 
To him and to his seed.’ 


bh So &: B> Hi Reading mia and with Peters (Noldeke ΠΣ and) : cp. & (the translator of & 
apparently passed accidentally from ond at end of 20¢ to the ond αἱ beginning of 20d: (ἅ ev πρωτοις ητοιμασεν 


πλησμονὴν ( pr. εἰς 70 τοῦ &c. 248 &c. Sah ev πλησμονῃ)ὴ = ? pIw TW rad (? the first two words a corruption 
of nay ond): Sor ev πρώτοις = oad: cp. ἵν. τῇ 3) Ὦ mandi: G& as εδωκεν [aur | kk Reading 


to burn a sweet savour and a memorial. The former (‘to burn a sweet savour ’) is the technical term applied 
specially (but also in other connexions) to the burning of the sacrificial pieces and the fat upon the altar (cp. Lev. i. 8, 9) ; 
the latter (‘a memorial’) is applied specially to that portion of the meal-offering which was burnt upon the altar (cp. 
Lev. ii. 2, 9). 

17. And He gave him His commandments... Cp. Deut. xxxiii. 10, xvii. 1of., xxi. 5. Ben-Sira evidently applied 
Deut. xxxiii.8f. to Aaron. The divine authority of the priesthood in religious (ceremonial) enactments is emphatically 
asserted. 

18. But strangers were incensed against him. In Num. xvi. 40 (Hebr. xvii. 5) ‘stranger’ is explained as = one 
‘who is not of the seed of Aaron’. Men not of the priestly tribe are here meant. 

became jealous of him. Cp. Ps. cvi. 16. 
The men of Dathan and Abiram. Cp. Num. xvi. 

19. with His fiery flame. Cp. Job xviii. 5. 

20, And (He increased) Aaron’s glory. Not only did the abortive rebellion of Dathan and Abiram result in 
the Aaronite priesthood maintaining its position triumphantly (cp. Num. xvii), but the privileges of the position were 
strengthened (cp. Num. xviii. 1-7). 


The holy contributions. Or ‘offerings’. i.e. those parts of the sacrifice which were contributed to the priest 
(the ‘heave-offerings’ so called); cp. Num. xviii. 8f. 
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SIRACH 45. 22-25 


22 Only #<in the land of the people>* might he have no heritage, 
1And in their midst divide no inheritance!; 
™ Whose portion and inheritance is Jahveh™ 
"In the midst of the children of Israel”. 


(f) XLV. 23-26. Phinehas (3+4+3 distichs). 


23 Moreover PHINEHAS the son of Eleazar 
°<Was glorious? in might “as a third?®, 
In that he was jealous ?for the God of all?, 
And stood “in the breach for his people‘; 
tWhile his heart prompted him’, 
8 And he made atonement *for the children of Israel¥. 
24 Therefore for him, too, "He established an ordinance’, 
vA covenant of peace to maintain the sanctuary”: 
That to him and to his seed should appertain 
The High-Priesthood for ever. 
25 “Also His covenant was’ with David, 
* The son of Jesse*, of the tribe of Judah ; 
¥<The inheritance of the king is his son’s alone?’, 
While the inheritance of Aaron (belongs) 2to him? and to his seed. 


pyn pana = &: ὦ ‘in their land’ M1 δὸ 38: G καὶ pepis ove ἐστιν αὐτῷ ev daw (cp. Num. xviii. 20): ‘And 
they did not divide a portion with them’ m-m Reading ynbany ypbn “WN: οὗ. Gk αὐτὸς yap pepis σου 
(248 70 Syro-Hex. & avrov) kat (B δὰ 248» καιὴ κληρονομια: = ὦ u-n So 38 (cp. 8): &> 0-0 35 


(defective) ty .4404+ ANI: GE τρίτος εἰς δοξαν : 85. ‘in his power received three honours’ (= 2 vrby dry m293): 
read (with Smend) swhbys soma maa re So 35) δ5 mbxb: Ge ἐν φοβῳ κυριου: ‘in the matter of the 
Midianitish woman and the son of Israel’ (from Num. xxv, 6 ff.) απ ® yoy prpr: G& ev τροπῃ Aaov (155 
ἐντροπῃ : %& reverentia): = ayn pops Tr So ®: G ev ἀγαθοτητι mpobvpias ψυχης αὐτου: S > ᾿ s-s So 
% = &: S ‘and he prayed’ t-t So 38: (ἃ περι του Ἰσραὴλ = S u-u 39 Pn Opn: (ἃ ἐσταθη (eenoring pn 
which ts regularly rendered διαθηκη, 2n order to avoid repetition of the word [διαθηκη] ; see following clause): % ‘with 
oaths God sware to him’ V-¥ So 38: (ἃ διαθηκη εἰρηνης (771 previous stichus). mpoorarew (so 106 157 254 Sah: 
other MS. προστατηνὴ aywoy καὶ λαου (50 7O 253 V xe® &c. Sah BH: others daw) avrov—the last clause is an 
addition of t: % ‘that he should build for Him an altar’ (9 explanatory paraphrase) w-w So: Ge καὶ διαθηκην 
(read και διαθηκη n»—7O 106 Sah καὶ διαθηκη) xx So: G& ue (70 Kea 30. - Ἰεσσαι) s-y Reading 
yin ya yb nbn: % MWS. has nas ed we nbmr—which ἐς obviously corrupt: We is regarded as a mis- 
written tw» by some scholars: then (reading wad for sd) the sentence means: ‘The heritage of a man (passes) to 
his son alone’: $ Aas: ‘The heritage of kings he alone inherited’ 2% So $: ἢ and &> 


21. the fire-offerings of Jahveh they might eat. Cp. Num. xviii. 9, 18, &c. 

(The presence-bread) is his portion. For the text see critical note. According to the Mishnah (δι. v.7f.) 
all the loaves were eaten by the priests, one half by the outgoing division for the week, the other half by the incoming 
division, 

the gift-sacrifice. The word rendered ‘gift’ (7301) is twice applied (in the form {M2) to sacrifices in the 
Pentateuch ; cp. Num. xviii. 11 (Gen. xxxiv. 12). The usual word is φογδᾶ (jap). It is a comprehensive term. 

22. (in the land of the people) might he have no heritage... Cp. Num. xviii. 20; Deut. xviii. 1; Joshua xiii. 14. 

(7) XLV. 23-26 (PHINEHAS). 

23. Phinehas the son of Eleazar. Cp. Num. xxv. 7 ff. 

{asathird). It is significant that Phinehas is set beside Moses and Aaron as ‘third’; this may possibly point to 
disputed succession to the High-Priesthood (cp. 1 Macc. ii. 54: ‘Phinehas our father . . . obtained the covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood’; cp. also 4 Macc. xviii. 12). 

In that he was jealous... Cp. Num. xxv. 11,13. 

24. A covenant of peace... High-Priesthood for ever. Cp. Num. xxv. 12f. 

to maintain the sanctuary. & (see critical ποῖ) has a significant addition here ; it renders [‘to be leader of 
the sanctuary] axd of his people’; i.e. not only leader in ecclesiastical but also in political affairs. When the grandson 
of Ben-Sira wrote, the political power of the High Priest had been strongly asserted. The High Priest had become 
ethnarch. One consequence was that the office became the sport of constant political intrigues. 

25. (The inheritance of the king is his son’s alone), While... For the text see critical note. It is difficult to be sure 
what the exact point of the couplet is. Apparently the second line forms the antithesis to line one. If so, the meaning 
may have been: the power and privileges of the king, as sovereign, are transmissible only to his son, viz. by direct 
succession; whereas the power of the priesthood belongs to, in a sense, and is inherent in every member of the 
priestly tribe, all Aaron’s descendants, in fact, together with Aaron himself. Others (cp. & and 4) see no antithesis, 
but, on the contrary, a parallel statement to the effect that in each case the dignity is only transmissible in direct and 
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SIRACH 46. 25—46. 3 


®° =» And now bless ye Jahveh?, 
Who has crowned you with honour®; 
26 °May He grant* you wisdom of heart, 
*<To judge His people in righteousness>¢ ; 
That °your prosperity® ‘may never cease‘, 
Nor your power€ for perpetual generations®. 


(g) XLVI. 1-10. Foshua, the son of Nun, and Caleb, the son of Fephunneh 
(=3+3+4+3+243 distichs). 
46 1.54 mighty man of valour* was Joshua >the son of Nun», 
ed minister of Moses in the prophetical office4, 
Who was formed to be® according to? his name? 
ΒΑ great salvation for his chosen®®, 
iTo take vengeance upon ithe enemy/i 
k And to give an inheritance* to Israel’. 
2 ™How glorious was he when he stretched forth "his hand®™, 
°And brandished the javelin against the city°! 
24 Who was he that couid stand before him? ? 
4For he fought the wars of Jahveh4. 


a-a So: Ge >[S>last line] ’H+mn0n: S> ce ® in: Gr doy = jn» (so 3ῆ, ch. ]. 23 a): S ‘that giveth’ 
ἀ-ἃ So & = % (with ‘in His name’ for last words): B> : supply text: pasa yoy wawd ee H ὩΣ) = 8: (ἃ 
ta ayaba αὐτων ff ΤΏ now x5 an error for Nw xb: cp. & wa py αφανισθῃ : S= B 8-8 OF καὶ την δοξαν 
avrev: 86 ‘their power’: 39 defective: read ?nanNan: Peters nnaNami: Smend nan ΝΣ Ἀπ So ®: cp. 
% ‘for all generations for ever’: & εἰς yeveas αὐτῶν 

a-@ Gr κραταιος ev ποόλεμοις (πολέμῳ NA C 155 248 = DL) b-b & Navy, 8* o Ναυη (35:8 248 0 του Navn), 
AV τὸ 155 Syro-Hex Sah Eth wos Navy (= % 3) c-e % ‘By prophecy he was reserved to become 
like Moses the great one, to bring salvation by his hand to them that love him’ d-d & και διαδοχος Moon 
εν προφητειαις : H& successor Moysi in prophetis 8: & os eyevero: MH qui fuit magnus £ ( κατα (= 3) 
& Reading, with Smend, yow2 (= & 3.) for wr h-b @ peyas ἐπι σωτηριᾳ εκλεκτων αὐτου: 3», Maximus in 
salutem electorum Dei ii exdixnoar ἐπεγειρομένους (reading “Pl for 2P3) ἐχθρους (= 3) Ji ἃ ‘the 
hateful men’ kk Gi omews κληρονομήσῃ (κατακλ. ἐξ Α 55 157 248 254 Syro-Hex): & ut consequeretur 
haereditatem 1 3 ‘the children of Israel’, and adds ‘the land of promise’ m-m QF ὡς εδοξασθη 
εν τῷ ἐπαραι χειρας αὐτου n-n % ‘the spear that was in his hand’ 0-0 (ζ και τῳ exkAivat ρομφαιαν emt πολεις 
Ρπρ GE τὶς mporepov avrov ovras earn (ὁ = 38) 4-4 ( τοὺς yap πολεμιους Κυριος (V NC® 7O 248 253 


legitimate succession, from father to son. In this case the external position and power of the High Priest is primarily 
thought of, not his spiritual authority. There is probably some allusion intended to contemporary events—the intrigues 
against the legitimate holder of the position of High Priest (Simeon, who would be regarded as a descendant of Phinehas) 
by the Tobiadae. For the covenant with David cp. 2 Sam. xxili. 5; Jer. xxxiii. 21; Ps. Ixxxix. 4; 2 Chron. xiii. 5, 
xxi. 7; Isa. lv. 3. See further in ch. xlvii of our book, especially vv. 11 and 22. 

And now bless ye Jahveh. Cp. ]. 22 α. 

Who has crowned you with honour. Cp. Ps. viii. 6. 

26. May He grant you wisdom of heart. Cp.1.23. The reference is to the legitimate representative of Phinehas 
the High Priest. 

(g) XLVI. 1-10 (JoSsHUA AND CALEB). 

1. A mighty man of valour. Cp. Judges vi. 22, and 2 Chron. xxvi. 12 (Sept. and Hebr.). 

A minister of Moses, ΠΟ NW; cp. Exod. xxxiii. 11; with & cp. 2 Chron. xxviii. 7 cnn mvd,..). Gis 
explanatory; the prophetic minister becomes in due course his successor, as in the case of Elisha, see 1 Kings xix. 21. 
For the prophetic succession see further the note on xlvii. 1. 

the prophetical office. N11) may rightly be rendered here ‘ prophetical office’, though in the O.T. it is not used 
in this sense; it means ‘prophecy’ in 2 Chron. xv. 8 (genuine prophecy), Neh. vi. 12 (false prophecy), and 
‘prophetical writing’ in 2 Chron. ix. 29. With & cp. xliv. 3 a. 

Who was formed to be according to his name. The emended reading is preferable, especially as it is 
supported by @& ; Joshua (= ‘ Jahveh is salvation’), as the leader of the Israelites into the Promised Land, would be 
appropriately called the saviour of his natin. For a somewhat similar word-play in the Hebrew see xlvii. 18, 

for his chosen. Cp. xlvii. 22; Num. xi. 28 (Sept.). 

To take vengeance upon the enemy. The reference is to Joshua x. 13. 

to give an inheritance... Cp. Deut. i. 38, iii. 28. 

2. How glorious. “773 ΠῸ ; cp. 1. 5. 

when he stretched forth his hand. See Joshua viii. 18, 26. 

against the city, i.e. Ai. 

3. Who washe... Cp. Joshuai.5. The rendering of && seems to have been based on Joshua x. 14. 


the wars of Jahveh. Cp. Joshua x. 144; 1 Sam. xviii. 17, xxv. 28; and ‘the book of the wars of Jahveh’, 
Num. xxi. 14. 
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SIRACH 46. 4-8 


®" 4 Was it not through him that the sun stood still’, 
(And) one day *became as two ?* 
5 *For he called upon the Most High God", 
vWhen he was in sore straits (and) his enemies around him’; 
And *the Most High God answered him* 
yWith hailstones and bolts2Y ; 
[33] 6*He cast them down upon the hostile people’, 
And Yin the going down? he destroyed °them that rose up®, 
%® In order that all¢ the nations °(devoted to) destruction® might know 
That Jahveh was watching their fighting*: 
s And also because’ he fully followed after God?, 
» And idid an act of piety! in the days of Moses, 
He and Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
kIn that they stoo firm when the congregation broke loose*. 
1To turn away wrath from the assembly}, 
m And to cause the evil report to cease™— 
8 ® Wherefore also they two” were set apart® 
From among the six hundred thousand footmen?, 
To bring them into their inheritance, 
(Into) a land flowing with milk and honey’. 


Syro-Hex πολέμους Kuptov, A πολεμίους Kv) emnyayev τ G& ἀνεποδισεν (A ενεποδισθη = 3.) 8-8 Reading 
mm oo. (= ἃ DL, p. xxv. 19) following Smend ; Peters reads ow> mn: $ ‘And one day became 
two days’ t+ $ ‘For he prayed unto (7. before) the Lord’ ἃ & δυναστην v-v Reading 
many wrx 1d nBoND (Smend): δ ‘And He heard him and put strength into his hand’, cp. xlvii. 5 wow Of 
μέγας Kupws: 3> x G® avrev y-y % ‘ And He cast down sulphur from heaven’ % Gt δυναμεως κραταιας 
a-a Reading INN ὮΝ by >on (cp. (ἃ κατερραξεν em εθνος πόλεμον [read πολεμιον = S$ & Eth] and see Joshua 
x. 11). Li 99 the text of this and the following clause 1s almost wholly obliterated b-b S> ce Reading 


DP (= (ἃ ανθεστηκοτας) ; Smend reads 1}}5 (‘Canaan’), which tk, he thinks, intentionally paraphrased: % ‘them all’ 
1&> e-e pon, which Smend thinks that G& misread as \19n (‘his sword’) pet paraphrases by rendering 
πανοόπλιαν, or that perhaps πανοπλιαν ἐς an error for ἀπωλείας f-f G& ore ἐναντιον Kupiov ο πόλεμος αὐτοῦ : & ‘ that 
God Himself was fighting against them’ 8- & καὶ yap: S “and he also’: L> h G& Δυναστου Hi & 
εποιῆσεν edeos KK (ἃ ἀντιστηναι εναντι exOpov (V 248 253 Syro-Hex cxehnotas) 1-1 G& κωλυσαι λαὸν απὸ 
αμαρτιας : % “ΤῸ turn back the assembly’ (‘a COMET OTE between & and ἴῃ ᾿ | Smend}) m-M ( καὶ κοπασαι γογ- 


γυσμον πονηρίας : 46 -ἰ- “ from the land of promise’ n-0 Q& καὶ αὑτοι δυο οντες : 85 ‘and they alone’ ο 30 ὍΝ), 
which G (διεσωθησανὴ) read ας ἦν) τα S ν ὥ':»(ο. Νύπῃ, 1. 46) α« G> τι Ὦ 8cd form a single clause 


4. that the sun stood still. 30 follows Joshua x. 13 (Hebr. and Sept.); with & cp. xlviii. 23; 158. xxxviii, 8. 
5. For he called upon... Cp. xlvi. τό, xlvii. 5, xlviii. 20. 
the Most High God. “The expression ᾽ξ ‘Elyon occurs here, as far as we know from the Hebrew text now 
extant, for the first time in the book; it is used again in this verse and in xlvii. 5, 8, xlvili. 20; in 1. 15 ὦ, where ® is 
wanting, (ἃ has ... ὑψίστῳ πανβασιλεῖ, which probably represents ’Z/‘Elyon. The name ‘“Elydn alone occurs nine 
times. Both these names for God are, as far as can be seen, used only in chapters xli to the end ; elsewhere in the book 


γ᾽ 
either Elohim or Jahueh is used; the latter is abbreviated as a rule in the MSS. thus: Νὴ or ™. 
When he was in sore straits. Cp. Prov. xvi. 20; Smend says that the noun M838 in the Talmud means 
‘oppression’ or the like. 
his enemies around him. Cp. v. 16. 
With hailstones... Cp. Joshua x. 11. 


bolts. wads, cp. ΒΗ 15; Ezek. xiii. 11, 13, ‘lumps of ice.’ 
6. He cast them down... ‘ The Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon them,’ Joshua x. 11. 
in the going down. Or ‘descent’, i.e. the pass of Beth-horon (the ‘ hollow way’). 
(devoted to) destruction. Cp. xvi. 9; Joshua vi. 17. 
That Jahveh was watching their fighting. Cp. Joshua x. 14. 


he fully followed after. ‘NN 20D, cp. for the expression Num. xiv. 24; Joshua xiv. 8, 9, 14. 
7. did an act of piety. IDM Ny, cp. xlix. 3; the reference is to Num. xiv. 6-10. 

In that they stood firm... Cp. Num. xiv. 1 ff. 

broke loose. Or ‘cast off restraint’; for Y15 cp. Exod. xxxii. 25; Prov. viii. 23, xxix. 18. 

to cause the evil report to cease. Cp. Num. xlv. 3. 


8. were set apart. For the root SN see Ezek. xlii. 6, and cp. Gen. xxvii. 36; Num. xi. 17, 25. 
the six hundred thousand. Cp. xvi. 10; Num. xi. 21, xiv. 38, xxvi. 65; Deut. i. 36, 38.- 
To bring them into... The subject, i.e. God, is understood. 
their inheritance. Cp. Joshua xi. 23, where Joshua, as God’s instrument, is spoken of as giving the whole land 
for an inheritance unto Israel. 
a land flowing with milk and honey. The stereotyped description of the promised Jand: see Exod. iii. 8, 17, 
and often in the Pentateuch: cp. Jer. xi. 5, xxxli. 22; Ezek. xx. 6-15. 
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SIRACH 46. 9-13 


9 And He® gave strength unto Caleb, 
And unto old age it remained with him, 
‘To cause him to tread* “upon the high places" of the land ; 
And also his seed obtained” a heritage, 
to In order that Wall *the seed of Jacob” might know 
¥That it is good “to follow fully? after Jahveh.¥ 


(2) XLVI. 11,12. The Fudges (=3 distichs). 


11 Also the Judges, each with his name, 
2 All whose hearts were not beguiled®, 
Nor turned back *from (following) after God”. 
May their memory be °for a blessing*. 
12 4May their bones flourish again out of their place’, 
®And may their name sprout afresh for their children ®. 


(ἢ XLVI. 13-20. Samuel (= 2+3+4+44 distichs , +1 later add.]). 


13 ‘Honoured by his people and loved by his Maker‘ 
&Was Β΄ Πα that was asked for’® from his mother’s womb ; 
Sanctified ‘of Jahveh‘ in the prophetical office,— 
Samuel, who acted as judge and priest. 
By the word of God *he established the kingdom*, 
And anointed princes! over™ the people’. 


8 Gk ο κυριος ὑτῦ Reading ytd jor naind (cp. Ge επιβηναι avroy) 
ν Hwy: Ge κατεσχεν : S has the future W-W Gt wavres οἱ vot Ἰσραὴλ x3> y-y 3 ‘Who had fulfilled 
the law of Jahveh and His judgements ’ 2-2 Gk ro πορευεσθαι (cp. v. 6 ὁ where the same Hebr. word ἐς differently 
rendered) a-a Gr οσων οὐκ εξεπορνευσεν ἡ Kapdia b-b && amo Κυριου: 85 ‘from the law of God’ C-¢ @& εν evAvytais 
(cp. Sept. of Zech. viii. 13) d-d Wanting in Δ (see, however, xlix. τὸ 6): “ὁ ‘ May their bones shine like lilies’ 
(cp. xxxix. 14) e-e Gr καὶ To ovopa αὑτῶν αντικαταλλασσομενον eh υἱοῖς δεδοξασμενων avroy: 96 ‘ And may they 
leave their good name behind for their children, and their glory for the whole nation’: % et nomen eorum 
permaneat in aeternum permanens ad filios illorum sanctorum virorum gloria. In # 11¢d and 126 form one 
clause ft Reading, with Smend, MWY DAN voy Ἴ225) (the text has wey YW wy 2ΠῚΝ): (ἃ ηγαπημενος ὑπο 
κυριου αὐτου NA C+ Sapound: 86 ‘and loved by his Creator’ 8-8 (ἃ προφητης Κυριου κατεστησεν βασιλειαν (B 
βασιλεα) καὶ ἐχρισεν ἀρχοντας ἐπὶ Tov λαον αὐτου h-h 35 Sswon , for which Smend reads Seennn ( he that was 
lent’) after 1 Sam. i. 28 ri g> k-k 3 ‘the kingdom was established ’ 1 $ “governors and kings’ 


u-u & ext ro (B* art.) vos 


9. And He gave strength... Cp. Joshua xiv. 6, 11. 


the high places of the land. i.e. the fortified places, cp. Deut. xxxiii. 29; and for the rendering of & cp. 
Joshua xiv. 12. 


And also his seed... Cp. Num. xiv. 24; Joshua xv. 16 ff.; Judges i. 11 ff. 
το. to follow fully. See note on v. 6. 
(Δ) XLVI. 11, 12 (THE JUDGES). 


τι. each with his name. Ben-Sira desires to make some reference to the names of the Judges collectively without 
mentioning each by name. 


All whose hearts were not beguiled. Cp. Is. xix. 13; the reference is to such passages as Judges xvi. 16-18 
(Samson), viii. 27 (Gideon), &c. 


May their memory be for a blessing. Cp. xlv. I note. 
12. May their bones... See xlix, Io. ᾿ 
And may their name... Cp. Tob. iv. 12, ‘we are the sons of the prophets’; a spiritual relationship is, of course, 
meant, and in that the good example of Israel’s saints and heroes is emulated by succeeding generations it can be 
said that their names sprout afresh. See further xliv. 9, 13, 15, xlv. 1, xlix. 1, 9, 13. 
sprout afresh. For the Hebr. sponn cp. xliv. 17. 
(¢) XLVI. 13-20 (SAMUEL). 


13. ‘he that was asked for’. Note the word-play in ® Sewnn (‘he that was asked for’) and Sewn in 13a 
(‘Samuel’). Smend’s emendation (see critical note) is most probably right. 


Sanctified of Jahveh. 113, cp. omds 1D in Judges xiii. 5, xvi.17; Ben-Sira interprets 1 Sam. i. 11 as though 
it referred to the Nazirite vow. ᾿ 

the prophetical office. See note on v. 1. 

By the word of God, Cp. 1 Sam. ix. 27. 


princes. O33; cp. 1 Sam. ix. 16, x. 1, xiii. 14, &c. 
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SIRACH 46. 14-20 


14 "By means of the commandment® °he commanded the congregation® 


» And he mustered the tents of Jacob?. ᾿ 


15 1 Because of his truthfulness they sought the prophet’, 


8 And the seer* was also found reliable in his words*“. 


τό ἅν And, moreover, he called upon God¥ 


wWhen his enemies surrounded him on every side®”, 
In that he offered up a sucking lamb, 
*[And cried unto the Lord]*. 


17% And Jahveh thundered from. heaven’, 


2With a mighty crash His voice was heard’, 


18 *And He subdued the garrisons of the enemy?, 


>And destroyed? all the princes® of the Philistines. 


το “And at the time when he rested upon his bed4, 


He called *Jahveh and His anointed to witness? : 

**From whom have I taken a bribe, Seven a pair of shoes?’s* 
And no man accused him. 

h[ And also to the time of his end he was found upright 
In the eyes of Jahveh and in the eyes of all living®.] 


20 iMoreover after he died he was enquired οἵ, 


He declared unto the king his way* ; 


m $ ‘for’ n-n Reading ms01 (the word ἐς quite mutilated tn ®B): G ev νομῳ Κυριου 


0-0 Of ἐκρινεν συναγωγὴν : 
% ‘he commanded the congregation’ 


P-P (ἅ καὶ ἐπεσκέψατο Kupios tov Ιακωβ (cp. τ Sam. vii. τό, 17, 


2 Chron. xvii. 7 81): ὁ ‘ And the Lord commanded Jacob’: ® reads apy’ wbx spp (‘and he visited the gods 


of Jacob’); ¢hzs zs an obvious error which Peters emends by reading 3py pds sappy (‘and God visited Jacob’), 
but this sudden change in the subject of the sentence makes such an emendation improbable ; it ts better to read 


apy om span (Δότε, Smend); see further exegetical note. The corruption must have found its way tnto the 
Hebr. text very early, since it was read by & aa S> tr The text of ® ts considerably mutilated ; Smend 
reconstructs 11} thus: TIN wT YD nwKa; Peters would read: TIN wT noNA (‘ Because of his reliability 
the seer was enquired of’); but, according to Smend, there ts not room for \NNONI, while the upper halves 
of the letters of YD are quite visible; wri ts to be seen on the MS.,; the form wri, which occurs in v. 20, 
has a different meaning: (ἃ ev mores αὐτου ἠκριβασθη προφητης 8-8 Ok καὶ ἐγνωσθη ev moter (NAC 106 ρημασιν = 
aL: ρηματι V 55 248 253 254 Syro-Hex) avrov motos opacews t Reading ANN (for Ayr) u-u % ‘And 
moreover he conquered the enemies on all sides’ V-V G& καὶ ἐπεκαλεσατο τον κύριον Svvactyy W-W (ἃ ἐν τῳ 
θλιψαι (70 248 Sah Eth+avrov: δεῖ - αὐτοῦ) exOpovs αὐτου (N* > αὐτου) κυκλοθεν x-x A fourth clause ts 
required, but it 1s wanting in ® as well as tn all the Versions ; the above ts supplied from 1 Sam. vii. 9 y-y This 
clause ts almost wholly mutilated ; Smend reconstructs it thus: DOWN pO DYN from (ἃ καὶ εβροντησεν am ουρανου 
Kuptos 2-2 (ἃ καὶ ev ἤχῳ μεγαλῳ ἀκουστὴν εποιησεν τὴν φωνὴν αὐτοῦ 


a-a OF καὶ εξετριψεν ἡγουμένους Τυριων 
(reading 8 [= 9] for "Ν) b-b &> 


ὁ (ἃ apxovras (in the Sept. carpanns ts used for 12). In ® 


17 ὦ and 18 form one clause ἀ-ἃ Oh καὶ προ καιρου κοιμήσεως αἰωνος 9: Gi evavre Κυριου και χριστου (= 33): + 
αὐτου N°-® 70 248 ἘῚ φᾷ χρηματα και ews ὑποδηματων απο maons σαρκος οὐκ εἰληφα ss S> hh (κα ὦ»; 
a later glossator added these two clauses (cp. Sam. xiii. 8-15, xvi. 1 ff., xix. 18 ff.) 1-ἰ G& καὶ pera το utvecae 


αὐτὸν expopytevoev (B προεφητευσεν) k Q& την τελευτὴν αὐτου 


14. By means of the commandment. 38 ΠῚΝ23, cp. xliv. 20; the reference is to 1 Sam. vii. 2 ff. 


the tents of Jacob. Cp. Num. xxiv. 5, ‘ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob.’ 
15. truthfulness. i.e. reliability; cp. 1 Sam. ix. 6. 


prophet...seer. See 1 Sam. ix. 9. ; 
in his words. Cp. 1 Sam. iii. 19. 
16. he called upon God... Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 5, 8, 9. 
he offered up a sucking lamb. Cp.1 Sam. vii. 9. 
17. And Jahveh thundered... Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 10; 2 Sam. xxii. 14. 
crash. Yp5 is Neo-Hebraic; it does not occur in the O. T. 
18. He subdued. Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 13. ἢ 
the garrisons. 202 means in the first instance a ‘pillar’ (Gen. xix. 19), and then a small garrison or fore-post 
of which a pillar marks the site; cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 1, 4, 6, 11, 12, 15. 
the princes. [7D is the special term used especially in Judges and 1 Samuel of the Philistine ‘lords’ or ‘tyrants’, 
five in number, who ruled over the five chief Philistine cities; cp. Judges iii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17. 
19. And at the time... his bed. The identical words occur in xl. 5c. Cp. 1 Sam. xii. 2 ff. 
Jahveh and His anointed. See I Sam. xii. 5. 
even a pair of shoes. i.e. something of a trifling nature; cp. Amos ii. 6, viii. 6. Both # and & follow the Sept. 
of 1 Sam. xii. 3, and depart from the Massoretic text. . 
zo. he was enquired of. Cp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 7 ff. 
his way. i.e. his destiny. 
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47 


SIRACH 46. 20. 47. 3 


And he lifted his voice from the earth, 
To blot out iniquity by prophecy}. 


(7) XLVIL. 1-11. David (= 24+34+3+2+34+2+42 distichs). 


1*And moreover after him? stood up Nathan, 
To serve? οἴη the presence of* David. 

24For as‘ the fat is separated® ‘from the offering®, 
So was David (separated) from® Israel. 

3 He played® with lions as with kids}, 
And with bears as J with calves of Bashan/. - 


1 In ® only one word (ANIII3) ἐς preserved tn this clause: Uk ev προφετειᾳ εξαλειψαι ἀνομίαν Naov: ¥ ‘to destroy sins 
by prophecy’ a~a Gr καὶ pera τουτον (C 55 248 254 rovro): % post haec (= Sah) Ὁ Gt προφητευειν (70 
248 οπροφητης = S41): 3 ‘to cause to hear’ ce && ev ἡμεραις (9 = 38) I-41 & ὠσπερ: Let quasi enn 1. 
‘lifled up’: & αφωρισμενον : © separatus (& LH = 3) Γ (ἃ ἀπο σωτηριου (= ὃν, cp. Lev. vi. 12): Ha carne 
€ Eocpressed in % 8 (ἃ D+ τῶν υἱων h (ἃ ἐπαιζεν (B2> καὶ ἐπαιξεν, C ἐπαισεν, 70 248 254 επεξενωσεν) : 86 ‘he 
slew’: & lusit i Reading a3 (= & 8) for "1; the ῥίμγ τς required to correspond with the plur. in the next clause 
J jwavi which Halévy, Peters, Smend, and others emend to i$ 113 ch. Gt ev apvaor προβατων (cp. LXX of Ps. cxiv. 14, 


To blot out... The reference is to the fact that by announcing the approaching death of Saul, Samuel prophesied 
the blotting out of the sins of the people, of whom Saul was the representative ; Saul’s death atoned for the sins of the 
people as well as for his own sins. 


(j) XLVII. 1-11 (DavID). 


1. stood up. ‘TOY, asin v. 12,in the sense of ‘ appear upon the scene’; this is also frequently the force of the word 
as used in the later books of the O. T., especially in Daniel; see e.g. viii. 22, ‘. . . four kingdoms shall stand up [i.e. 
appear] out of the nation’ (cp. Dan. xi. 2-4, xii. 1), almost equivalent to ‘arise up’ (1); see also Ezra ii. 63; 
Neh. vii. 6553 Ps. ον]. 30. 

Nathan. It is noticeable that Ben-Sira lays stress on the succession of the prophets, cp. xlvi. 1, xlviii. 1, 12, 22, 
xlix. 8; his is the conviction of earlier writers and prophets, that the line of prophetical teachers in Israel has been 
uninterrupted since the time of Moses (cp. Amos ii. Io, ili. 7, 8; Hos. xii. 13; Jer. vii. 25, xv. 1, &c. &c.). As 
A. B. Davidson well says (Old Testament Prophecy, p. 16f.): ‘ The real history of Israel is a history in which men 
of prophetic rank and name stand at the great turning-points of the people’s life, and direct the movements. The 
inner progress of the people was throughout guided by prophets who fertilized the religious life of the nation with new 
thoughts, or nourished the seeds of truth and higher aspirations already planted in the heart of the people into fulle: 
growth and fruitfulness....’ This offers a good comment on Ben-Sira’s point of view in these chapters. 


To serve in the presence of David. .., syn aya, lit. ‘to present oneself before’ some one with the implica- 
tion of readiness for service (cp. e.g. Job i. 6, ii. 1; Zech. vi.5). In 1 Kings i.26 Nathan speaks of himself as the 
‘servant’ of David; but this is exceptional: the true prophets are normally not the servants of any one but Jahveh ; 
their unfettered freedom of speech and independent attitude towards those in authority were among their leading 
characteristics. It is probably owing to this that the Greek renders ‘ prophesy’ instead of ‘serve’. The reading of ® 
is, however, to be retained, as it more literally accords with the O.T. narrative. On the verse generally see 
2 Sam. vii. 2 ff. 

2. as the fat is separated. The reference is to the intestinal fat of the sacrificial victims (oxen, sheep, and goats), 
cp. Exod. xxix. 13, 22; Lev. iii. 3 ff, vii. 22 ff.; see also 1 Sam. ii. 15 ff. It is this part of the victim, ‘the fat of the 
omentum with the kidneys and the lobe of the liver, which the Hebrews were forbidden to eat, and, in the case of 
sacrifice, burned on the altar. ... The point of view from which we are to regard the reluctance to eat of them is that, 
being more vital, they are more holy than other parts, and therefore at once more potent and more dangerous’ 
(Robertson Smith, Zhe Religion of the Semites*, p. 380f.) The prohibition is only in regard to the fat about these 
more holy parts, and does not extend to the ordinary fat of an animal referred to in Neh. vili. 10, ‘Go your way, eat 
the fat (D220, i.e. the tasty fatty morsels), and drink the sweet...’ 

separated. Lit. ‘lifted up’, the technical term used in Lev. iv. 8, 10, 19, &c. for separating the fat from the flesh. 
Schechter (Zhe Wisdom of Ben-Sira, p. 31) pointedly refers to Ps. lxxxix. 20 (I9 in EV): OYD ΠΣ wn, which 
may well have been in the mind of Ben-Sira. 
from the offering. Lit. ‘from the holy thing’, cp. Lev. iii. 3 ff, xxi. 22; Num. v. 9, xvili. 17, 2 Chron, xxix. 33; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 38. 


So was David... Cp. 1 Sam. xvi. 4-13. 
from Israel. With the rendering of & (see critical note) cp. 1. 20. ἢ 
3. He played... pn in the O. T. means to ‘laugh’, usually in derision (cp. Ps. xxxvil. 13, lix. 9), whereas 3 pnw 


ee ‘play’; e.g. with beasts, in Job xli. 5 (xl. 29 in Hebr.). With the verse before us cp. 1 Sam. xvii. 34-36; 
s. xi. 6 ff. 

calves of Bashan. Properly ‘bull-calves of Bashan’, which is inappropriate as the parallelism requires 
a harmless and weak animal of some kind to correspond with ‘kids’; it is scarcely to be doubted that & ὁ reflect the 
right text here. 
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ΟΘΙΚΑΘΗ 47. 4-7 


4 In his youth* he slew the giant*, 


‘And took away" the reproach from the™ people}, 
When he swung his hand with? the sling, 
And broke? the pride‘ of Goliath. 


5 For the called unto God* Most High’, 


And He gave strength to ® his right* hand, 
So that he struck down" ‘the hero versed in war’, 
w And’ exalted™ the horn of his people*. 


6 55 Therefore the daughters sang of him, 


7 


And honoured him with: ‘[Slayer] of ten thousand’. 
When he had put on the diadem” he fought, 

And subdued the enemies on all sides, 
*And plundered® the Philistine cities »Y, 

And broke their horn unto this day*. 


16): $ ‘with lambs’: 3» cum agnis kk Ge οὐχὶ απεκτεινεν γίγαντα (= iL): YO 248 > ουχι: S= Ὦ 
Reading ny byo ΠΕῚΠ Θ᾽ ( following 1 Sam. xvii. 26 byw Sy npn ppm); the text, somewhat 
mutilated, reads apparently ndy mpan... (cp. Jer. xxiii. 40 aby naan ody ὙΠῸ and the same in Ps. 
Ixxviii. 66) 1 G& εξηρεν τῷ % ‘his’ n-n && ev τῷ ἐπαραι xetpa (A V xetpas) ev λιθῳ σφενδονης oO Lit, 
‘upon’ P G& καταβαλειν (XC 155 κατεβαλεν = 3.) 9 Gr yavpiapa: % ‘the whole (pride)’ tT % ‘he 
prayed in the sight of God’ (perhaps in reference to 1 Sam. xvii. 48, 47), cp. & invocavit Dominum (a/. Deum) 
omnipotentem 8 (ἃ Κυριον ss 7.11. ‘into’ t3> ἃ & εξαραι vv ® ΤΉΠΡ py wr: 
(ἅ ἀνθρωπον δυνατὸν (B* > δυνατον) ev πολεμῳ (Sah πολεμοις) : 80 ‘the mighty man’ W-W (ἃ ανυψωσαι (Β ανυψωσει) 


WW Gr S> (expressed in 254 39) x 35.-ἃ Israel’ y-» & has mistaken the connexion between these verses and 
renders freely: 


ourws ev μυριασιν εδοξασεν αὐτὸν 
καὶ nvecey αὑτὸν εν evdoytats Κυριου 
ev τῷ φερεσθαι αὐτῳ διαδημα δοξης. 
εξετριψεν yap εχθρους κυκλοθεν 
καὶ εξουδενωσεν Φυλιστιειμ τοὺς umevavTious ... 


In the last clause (ἃ τε 5. z-z % ‘Therefore the women praised him in myriads’ Ἐ2 % ‘crown’ 
a-a Reading 13 (so Peters): ® text has jn which Lévy adopis, as well as Cowley-Neubauer (‘and set 
nakedness among the Philistines’); dat the clause ts corrupt ; Halévy suggests 138". See further exegetical note: 


& extirpavit: % ‘he took vengeance on’ b py (& read Dy, which Smend and Halévy adopt, Cowley- 
Neubauer emend to ὉΔῚ ‘naked’) c 30 in aeternum 


4. In his youth he slew the giant. Cp. 1 Sam. xvii. 40 ff. 
And took away... Cp. in addition to the references in the critical note, Isa. xxv. 8. 
When he swung... Cp. 1 Sam. xvii. 49, 50. 


And broke... Lit. ‘broke in pieces’; referring to the cutting off of Goliath’s head and the taking of 
his armour. 


5. he struck down. In the O.T.*}77 means to ‘thrust out’ or ‘push away’ (cp. 2 Kings iv. 27); in Is. xxii. 19, 
to ‘depose’ (in reference to Shebna). 

the hero versed in war. With the Hebrew (see critical note) cp. the words in I Sam. xvii. 33 Y"1Y30 monde we. 

And exalted the horn of his people. The figure is taken originally from that of the wild-ox holding up his head 
in conscious strength, well illustrated, e.g., in the oracle of Balaam (Num. xxiii. 22), ‘He hath as it were the horns of 
the wild-ox’; cp. for the expression 1 Sam. ii. 1; Ps. Ixxxix. 17, cxlviii. 14; 1 Macc. ii. 48. 

6. Therefore the daughters... Cp. 1 Sam. xviii. 6,7; Ps. Ixviii. 12 (Hebr.). ’ 

And honoured him. For 133 cp. xlv. 2; the word means properly to ‘ give a title’, cp. Job xxxii. 21; Is. xliv. 5, 
xlv. 4; this seems to be the way in which it is used here. 

When he had put on the diadem. *)3¥ is used in the O. T. of the high-priestly ‘turban’, see Zech. iii. 5; it is not 


used of a king’s crown (the nearest to this being the metaphorical phrase nnd ἘΝ, ‘a royal diadem,’ in Is. lxii. 3), 
for which the words ΠΝ (e.g. 2 Sam. xii. 30; 1 Chron. xx.2; Esther viii. 15) and "¥3 (e.g. 2 Sam.i.1o0; 2 Kings xi. 12; 
2 Chron. xxiii. 11; Ps. cxxxii. 18) are used. It is possible that the term which Ben-Sira employs points to the idea of 
the high-priestly as well as the royal character of David, and this is not without significance from the point of view of 
the Messianic thought of his times. On the other hand 5°28 is used quite generally in xi. 5, xl. 4. 

he fought. i.e. he fought as the leader of the armies of Israel; he had, of course, fought before this on his own 


account many times (e.g. 1 Sam. xxiii. 1-5, xxvii. 7-12, xxx. 17-20); but Ben-Sira lays stress on the fact of David 
having fought because he was essentially a fighting king (cp. 1 Chron. xxii. 8). 

7. And subdued the enemies on all sides. Viz. the Philistines (2 Sam. v. 17-25, viii. 1, xxi. 15-22); the Moabites 
(2 Sam. vili. 2); the Syrians (2 Sam. viii. 5-13, x. 1 ff., xii. 26-31); the Edomites (2 Sam. viii, 14); the Ammonites 
(2 Sam. x. 1 ff, xi. 1). ; 

And plundered the Philistine cities. See critical note. The Philistines were the most inveterate foes of the 
Israelites during the early days of the monarchy ; hence the special mention of them here. 
unto this day. ΟἹ Τ. phraseology. The rendering of 3. (see critical note) would be really more to the point. 
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SIRACH 47. 8-11 


8 4°Tn all that he did® ‘he gave thanks‘ 
Unto God Most High with words of glory>4. 
iWith his whole heart he lovedi his Maker, 
* And sang praise every day continually *. 
9 'Music of stringed instruments he ordained™ before the altar, 
And set “the singing® of psalms to harps™’. 


10 PHe gave comeliness to the feasts, 


And set in order the seasons throughout the year 
ppdFor that he gave praise! to His Holy Name; 
*Before morning’ the sanctuary® resounded* (therewith)»”. 


11 Jahveh also" put away his sin’, 


And lifted up his horn for ever. 


4-4 In the margin of ® ‘David’ zs cnserted: 3‘ Therefore he gave forth his voice in words of thanksgiving and honour’ 
e-e 727. ‘in every work of his’ (= tk) ft Reading nYWN jn3 Sor MN. ..: (ἃ εδωκεν εξομολογησιν (= i) 
8- & αγιῳ Ὑψιστῳ (= 3) b-h The text 1s mutilated ; reading Wir ‘WN (Smend) following & ρηματι (155 
ρημασινὴ δοξης 1i Ψ laudavit dominum et dilexit deum, qui fecit illum et dedit 111 contra inimicos potentiam 
J Read ans for AMX: G ὑμνησε καὶ ἡγαπησε: 70 + κυριον kK-k The Hebrew text ts much mutilated ; Smend 
emends as follows: Won bom oy 553) (of which the text above ts the rendering) ; Peters emends Y 3 bon ov 555) 
which τς based on the addition of 70 248 to v. 9, an addition which, as Schlatter has shown, belongs here, viz. 
kat καθ ἡμεραν awecovow ev @das αὐτων : >the whole clause, unless we are to discern a remnant of tt tn ὑμνησε και: 
&% joins the clause on to Ὁ. 9, see next note 1-1 3 ‘and every day he sang praise (= 8 @) in a continual offering’ ; 


perhaps in reference to 1 Chron, xvi. 6, 37 ... ἢ) δ ΒΟ on, aad yowa oy ΣῚΡ on (Smend): (ἃ has: 


kat ἐστησεν Wadr@dous κατεναντι Tov θυσιαστηριου 
kat εξ nxous αὐτῶν yAvKatvery μελη 


(For the addition here of 40 248 see preceding note) τὰ So the marg. of Ὦ n-n 30) marg. oy aw dip 
© Liz. ‘voice’ pp Lhe text of ® ts wholly mutilated ; Peters, on the basts of G&, reconstructs tt as follows : 


san ound n> (εδωκεν ev εορταις εὐπρεπειανὴ 
mow MApN My IPN (καὶ εκοσμησεν καιρους μεχρι συντελείας (= ΠΣΦΞ ΠῚ) 


& ‘he offered (47. gave) great songs of praise year by year’ PP-PP > 1-4 & ev τῳ awew avrovs (Eth 
avrov): & laudarent Tt (5 καὶ aro πρωι (πρωιας NAC &c.):-+ porn Neo 8 248+avrov: & dei sanctitatem 
ὁ Gk nyew (70 χει): & amplificarent υ (ἃ 3,» Y (ἃ ras apaprias (= 9) WW GE διαθηκην βασιλεων (55 


8. he gave thanks. Cp. Joshua vii. 19 ΠῚ 712. 
With his whole heart. Cp. Deut. vi. 5. 
every day continually. For the phrase cp. xlv. 14 (Hebr.). 
9. Music of stringed instruments. “wv n121); cp. the titles to Ps. iv, vi, liv, lv, Ixi, lxvii, Ixxvi, and cp. Is. xxviii. 20; 


Hab. iii. 19. Cp. TV ‘> in 1 Chron. xvi. 42, and bay nw in xxxix. 1 5 above. From the time of David onwards 
stringed instruments seem to have occupied the most important place among musical instruments in the Temple 
worship; the Aiznor (‘lyre’) and zedel (‘harp’) are the only two stringed instruments mentioned in the O.T. outside 
the Book of Daniel. 

And set the singing of psalms to harps. Cp. 2 Chron. xvi. 4,5. The meaning seems to be that David composed, 
or at all events introduced, harp accompaniments to the psalms when sung; ἰὴ means lit. to ‘arrange’ or ‘ put in 
order’; cp. Eccles. xii. 9, ‘. . . he set in order ({2M) many proverbs.’ 

lo. He gave comeliness to the feasts. The Zadokites of this period had become lax in the conduct of public 
worship ; it was probably for this reason that Ben-Sira laid stress on David’s work in this direction, and made special 
mention of the feasts (Smend). 

And set in order the seasons. Cp. 1 Chron. xxiii. 31; i.e. the festive seasons. It is probable that Ben-Sira is 
reading back into earlier times the developed musical service in the Temple, of which details are given in the Mishnah ; 
in Yome iii. 11, Tamid vii. 3, e.g., we are told that there was a special Temple official whose duty it was to superintend 
the psalmody; there were under him a large number of musicians, including singers and instrumentalists; these had 
to accompany the daily burnt-offerings, as well as the solemn festival services, with the singing of psalms and playing 
on stringed instruments. 

Before morning ... Cp. Ps. lvii.8(9 in Hebr.), “1 will awake the dawn’; cxix. 62, ‘At midnight I will rise to give 
thanks to Thee.’ In reference to Ps.lxxii.5 (‘ They shall fear Thee while the sun endureth’) R. Jochanan taught that it was 
meritorious to worship at dawn. ‘The Wedigin (}p'N) = “the ancient pious”) watched for the first rays of the sun to 
begin the ‘Amidah (Berakhoth 9 6,29 6). There are now several societies of Wetdgin in Jerusalem who worship at that 
poe Sy have prepared tables of the sunrise for the year round from special observations taken from Mount Olivet.’ 

» X. 168 ἃ. 
11. putaway. ‘Vly, lit. to ‘cause to pass away’; see 2 Sam. xii. 13, IYWD “PIYN AN Δ), which is quoted here 
almost verbatim, and cp. 2 Sam. xxiv. τὸ (= 1 Chron. xxi. 8). 
his horn. Cp. Ps. lxxxix. 23, cxxxii. 17. 
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SIRACH 47. 11-16 


Also He gave to him “the decree of the kingdom”, 
x And established his throne* over Israel’. 


(2) XLVI. 12-22. Solomon (= 3+4+1443+4243 distichs). 


127 And *for his sake* there stood up after him” 


ῬΑ wise son who dwelt in safety”. 


13 Solomon reigned in days of peace’, 


4 And“ God gave him® rest round about, 
fWho prepared! a house for *His name, 
4 And set up" a sanctuary for ever*. 


14 How wise wast thou in thy youth, 


jAnd didst overflow like the Nile with instruction™/! 


15 1™Thou didst cover the earth with thy soul}, 


"And didst gather parables like the sea®™. 


16 °P Thy name reached unto the isles afar off”, 


4 And they listened" for the report of thee? 


254 Bacthews, 70 248 βασιλειας = Syro-Hex 30): S ‘the throne of kingship’ S-X G καὶ Opovor δοξης (cp. 
1 Sam. ii. 8, Is. xxii. 23, Jer. xiv. 21, xvii. 12): S> y So & 3 Ψ (88 ‘ Jerusalem’): $+‘ for ever 
a mighty king’ 2-2 (Κ pera τουτον aveotn vios ἐπιστημων (= iL) aa S> b-b (ἃ και δι αὐτὸν κατελυσεν 


(ἃ 70 κατεπαυσεν, ch. Ὁ. 13) εν πλατυσμῳ (Ξε ἢ ANA, cp. Ps. cxviii. 5): 3» et propter illum deiecit omnem 
potentiam inimicorum, cf. v. 8 (critical note): % ‘and Solomon dwelt in peace’, jormeng this verse to 13a 
ὁ 70 248 + και εδοξασθη ἀ-ἃ % cui subiecit deus omnes hostes: 248 + αὐτὸν dd & > 8 x* ὡς (& @) 
fl & wa στησῃ ff (ἃ er: Hin 5. $+ for ever’ - b-h > bh (ἃ ετοιμασῃ i $+*Solomon’ 
J (ᾷ και everna Ons (εσοφισθη C*, -σθης C#) ws ποταμὸς cuvecews k % ‘wisdom’ 1 & alters the construction, 
γην ἐπεκαλυψεὲν ἡ Ψυχὴ cov (70 248 -Ἐ πασαν) .m-m %, joining this verse on to v. τό, “ through thine 
understanding and through the height of the honour of kings’ nn Reading any o wr vdpni (Smend) for 
mw prior bpm (‘And didst gather songs in the height’); she Hebr. text τς mutilated; Peters, following &, 
would read mn wos xdom (‘And didst fill it with dark speeches’): (ἃ καὶ everAnoas ev (248>) παραβολαῖς 
αινιγματῶν οτο H> ῬῸΡ ἃ -- (ἃ 4-4 & καὶ ηγαπηθης ( probably mistaking 3X for INS) ev τῇ εἰρηνῃ 
σου (mistaking νοῦ for qobw) x } 1. ‘yearned for’ 


the decree of the kingdom. i.e. the decree of perpetual sovereignty to David and his house; cp. v. 22; 
2 Sam. vii. 12 ff.; Ps. ii. 7, Ixxxix. 28, 29. 

And established his throne. It is possible that (ἃ read 122 ND) (see critical note). 

over Israel, This is preferable to ‘over Jerusalem’ of the Hebrew text, which is possibly due to the influence of 
Messianic thought; cp. Is, xxiv. 23. 


(2) XLVII. 12-22 (SOLOMON). 

12. And for his sake. i.e. for his father David’s sake ; cp. xliv. 12,22. As Solomon was not truly faithful to Jahveh 
(cp. 1 Kings iii. 3, xi. 1-8) his prosperous and peaceful reign is ascribed to the merits of his father David (cp. 1 Kings 
xi. 12, 13, 32-6). This doctrine of the merits of the fathers (NIN N13?) was much developed in later Jewish teaching, 
though one can see from a passage like that before us that the essence of the later teaching was already in existence 
long before. The thought of the solidarity of Israel often finds expression in Rabbinical writings; Israel is one 
self-contained organism, all the component parts of which are dependent upon each other in spiritual things, so that 
whatever may be lacking in righteousness to one can be supplied by others who are more righteous. Naturally those 
who were regarded above all others as righteous were the patriarchs of old, whose good deeds were so great and so 
many in number that some of them could be imputed to men of later generations, whose lives were not so rich in 
well-doing ; cp. e.g. the words in the Midrash Shir ha-shirim (‘Song of Songs’) oni. 5 (1 am black but comely’): 
‘The congregation of Israel says, “1 am black through my own deeds, but comely through the work of my fathers”.’ 
It is said of Solomon that before he sinned he had accumulated much merit; but after he sinned all the blessings 
which-he received were due to the merits of his fathers (Midrash Qoheleth rabba to i. 1); it is precisely the same 
thought which lies at the base of the verse before us. 

A wise son. Cp. 1 Kings ii. 3, iv. 21 (v. 1 in Hebr.). 
who dwelt in safety. Cp. 1 Kings v. 4 (v. 18 in Hebr.). 


13. peace. mby » lit. ‘ prosperity’ (cp. Job xii. 5; Ps. cxxii.6; Jer. xii. 1), but peace and prosperity are closely allied ; 
the peace which Solomon enjoyed owing to his father’s victories enabled him to live in prosperity. 
. And God gave him rest. Cp. 1 Kings v. 4 (v. 18 in Hebr.). 
And set up a sanctuary for ever. Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 69, 70. 
14. How wise wast thou... For this direct address cp. xlviii. 4-11 ; with the words cp. 1 Kings iii. 12, iv. 29 ff., x. 1. 
like the Nile. Cp. xxiv. 27, xxxix. 22. 

15. A continuation of the simile in the preceding verse. 

’ with thy soul, i.e. with his influence; Smend compares the phrase WD} JAY (‘to pour out the soul’) in 
1 Sam.i.15; Ps. xlii.5. Cp. also the words of the queen of Sheba in 1 Kings x. 6; 2 Chron. ix. 5. 

16, the isles afar off. Cp. Is. xli. 5, and especially Ixvi. 19 D'PIT DYN; °N is not necessarily an island in the 
usual sense, indeed very rarely so in the O. T. (cp., however, Is. xl. 15); it refers originally to any land which a mariner 
can make for in order to gain shelter and rest; later on in the more general sense of ‘border’ or ‘region’. 

the report of thee. Cp. 1 Kings x. I. 
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SIRACH 47. 17-22 


17 Ἐν thy songs, parables, dark speeches’, 


‘And satires" thou didst cause astonishment to the peoples*. 


18%Thou wast called by the glorious name 


Which is called over Israel’. 


Thou didst heap up gold like tin, 
And *abundance of* silver like lead’. 


το *But thou gavest? thy loins* unto women, 


»And didst give them to rule over thy body?. 


20 Yea*, thou broughtest a blemish upon thine honour, 


And didst defile *thy bed4, 
So as to bring wrath upon thy progeny®, 
‘And sighing concerning thy bed! ; 


21 850 the people became two sceptres®, 


And out of Ephraim ‘(arose) a sinfuld kingdom‘. 


22 Nevertheless* God! did not forsake His™ mercy, 


"Nor did He suffer any of His words to fall to the ground”. 
°He will not cut off ?the posterity of His chosen?®, 


Nor will He destroy “the offspring? of them that love Him‘; 


5:8 (ἃ ev φδαις καὶ παροιμέαις καὶ παραβολαῖς : % he interpreted proverbs of wisdom in a book’ t-t (ἃ και ev (248 
L>) ερμηνιᾳ (8 C -tats) ἀπεθαυμασαν σε (248 >) χωραι u In the text of ® this τς joined to the first clause VV & 
ev ὀνόματι Kuptou του θεου (70 248 Κυριου πασης της yns) του επικεκλήμενου Θεοῦ Ἰσραηλ, joining tt on to the rest of the verse: 
%<Thou wast called by the name of God, whose is the glory’? Reading bya2 (= (ἃ 9) for δ. 25 (‘like iron’) 
xx S> y 3 ‘like dust’ (op. Job xxvii. 16, Zech. ix. 3) 2- Ok παρανεκλινας ἃ 248 ta σπλαγχνα σου: & 
‘thy strength ’ (cp. Prov. xxxi. 3) b-b G& καὶ ἐενεξουσιασθης ev τῷ σώματι cov: % potestatem habuisti in corpore tuo 
© &>(hab 253 Syro-Hex)  ἀτἃ & τὸ σπερμα ov (reading Jy for Py’, but cp. Ezra ix. 2, Mal. ii. 15) 
e % ‘thy children’s children’ Ef Ge και κατενυγὴν em tn αφροσυνῇῃ σου 8-3 & γενεσθαι διχα τυραννιδα es 3 
‘ divided itself into’ hS‘kingdoms’ | i441 && ἀρξαι βασιλειαν απειθη iS‘heathen’ Reading now 
(@. xliv. το): G&> 1 (ἃ 0 δε Kuptos m > (hab (ἃ 9) nD (Κ καὶ ov μη διαφθαρῃ (A Ne-% διαφθειρῃ) απὸ 
τῶν epyoy αὐτου: 3, et non corrumpet nec delebit opera sua 0-0 Reading 3 ypnad naa xd (Smend) ; 
Peter's reconstruction runs? FD PY Pay’ xy; the text of % rs much mutilated: (ἃ ουδὲ pn εξαλειψῃ exdexrov 
αὐτου exyova p-p % ‘the seed of those that love Him’ 4-4 Gk σπερμα tov ἀγαπήσαντος avrov: % ‘the sons of 


His pious ones’ τ In the text of ® this ts joined to the preceding clause 8-8 Reading with Smend apyd m4 


17. By thy songs... Evidently Prov. i. 6 was in the mind of Ben-Sira, where several of the same words occur 
(an, προ, Sen). 

thy songs. Cp. Cant. i. 1, ‘The Song of songs, which is Solomon’s’; 1 Kings iv. 32, ‘and his songs were a 
thousand .and five.’ YW is used of both secular (e.g. Amos v. 23; Isa. xxiv. 9) and religious songs (e.g. Ps. xlii. 9, 
lxix. 31, &c.), and also specifically of the songs of the Levitical choirs in the Temple worship with musical accompaniment 
(e.g. 1 Chron. vir 16, 17, xiii. 8; Neh. xii. 27, &c.). 


parables. Cp. Prov. x. 1, xxv. 1 (MD2w wn) ; bw is “ἃ sentence constructed in parallelism, usually of Hebrew 
Wisdom, but occasionally of other types’ (228, 5. v.). 

dark speeches. ΠῚ is a saying the meaning of which is not apparent on the surface; cp. Judges xiv. 12 ff. ; 
1 Kings x. 1; in Ezek. xvii. 2 it has the sense of ‘allegory’; something that needs interpretation. 


satires. nwdp ; cp. Hab. ii. 6 (‘a taunting riddle’, NTN myn) ; the root ys means to ‘scorn’. 
18. Thou wast called by the glorious name... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 10 ; Amos ix. 12; and the Greek of James ii. 7. 
The reference here is to the original name given to Solomon, according to 2 Sam. xii. 25, viz. Jedidiah, ‘ Beloved of 


Jahveh’; see Ryssel 2 /oc. (ἃ did not see the point, and probably altered the phrase deliberately, which it regarded 
as irreverent. 


Thou didst heap up... Cp. 1 Kings x. 21, 27. 
like lead. ‘Like stones’ in 1 Kings x. 27. 
19. But thou gavest.:. Cp. 1 Kings xi. 1-3. 
20. thou broughtest a blemish... Cp. xliv. 19. 
And didst defile... Cp. Gen. xlix. 4. | 
And sighing concerning... i.e. Solomon’s lax morality caused grief to men. It is strange that Ben-Sira 
makes no direct reference to Solomon’s idolatry (cp. 1 Kings xi. 4-8), though it is implied by 21 a. 
21. So the people became two sceptres. Cp. 1 Kings xii. 
asinful kingdom. Lit. ‘violent’; in Amos ix. 8 occurs ARONA ΠΕΡΙ. 
22. did not forsake His mercy. Cp. 2 Sam. vii. 15; Ps. Ixxxix. 33 (34 in Hebr.). 
Nor did He suffer any of His words... For the phrase cp, e.g. 1 Sam, iil. 19; 2 Kings x. 10, &c. 
ea 12, cp. xli. 5; the word is a rare one, occurring only three times in the O.T. (Gen. xxi. 23; Job xvili. 19; 
15. xiv. 22). ; 
His chosen. "ΠΩ is used in reference to Israel in xlvi. 1. 
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SIRACH 47. 22—48. 1 


®° *And He will give to Jacob a remnant’, 
*And to the house of David "a root from him®* 


(2) XLVII. 23-25. The wickedness of the people under the kings who succeeded 
Solomon (= 2 - distichs). 
23 And Solomon slept’ “in Jerusalem”, 
And left after him *one that was overbearing*. 
YGreat in folly’ and lacking in understanding 
“(Was) he who? by his counsel made the people revolt. 
»And (then) he arose—of him let there be no memorial*— 
»Who sinned and made Israel to sin?, 
¢And put ¢a stumbling-block (in the way)? of Ephraim °°, 
24 ‘To drive them from their land; 
#And their sin became very great®‘, 
» And they sold themselves to (do) all manner of evil}. 


(m) XLVIL 1-11. Elijah (= 34+3+3+43 distichs). 
48  : Until* there arose” a prophet like fire, 
Whose? word? was ‘like a burning furnace®. 


την (the text of Q ἔς much mutilated) = & ὑπὸ Reading with Smend wre rar wi md) (the tect of B is 
again almost wholly obliterated): Ge καὶ τῳ Aavewd εξ αὐτου ριζαν u-u % ‘a great kingdom’ V && ἀανεπαυσατο 
w-w Reading with Peters ΚΟΥ (abbreviation for powra, see exegetical note below) ; only the last letter (Ὁ) 
of the word ts preserved ; Smend proposes WD (‘ despairing’, cp. Eccles. ii. 20): Gr pera τῶν πατερων ( --avrov 
nA Sah &= ymax oy): S> x-x Reading ΠΣ (see Hebr. of Prov. xxix. 2t [Smend]): (ἃ ex του σπέρματος 
αὐτου (cp. LXX of Gen. xxi. 23 = p10 [Smend|): 3> Y-Y (ἃ Aaov αφροσυνην (Syro-Hex Aaov αφροσυνης) 
24 Reading WS; the present text has nyann, but this cannot have been the original reading as clauses c and d 
are enclosed within n> and ny; this play on the name of Rehoboam makes tt in the highest degree improbable that 
the name tiself would also appear: (ἃ reads os, which reflects the original text, but places before it ‘Rehoboam’. 
For another word-play see x\viii. 17, 22 a-a Reading with Smend “3% 1b om by np for om bss op WS ἫΝ 
pal 153 oyay st b; apart from the fact that this makes the clause too long, the mention of ‘ Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat’ can hardly have originally stood together with ‘of him let there be no memorial’. Zhe words DP AWN ἫΝ 
presuppose a connexton with the preceding clauses which would give no sense ; they are evidently taken from xlviii. 1. 
The present text has clearly suffered at the hands of a glossator: G καὶ lepoBoap υἱον (δὲ vos) Ναβατ: & ‘let there 
be no memorial to him, (even) to Jeroboam the son of Nebat’ b-b G& os εξημαρτεν τον Iopand e-e Although 
these words are considerably mutilated tn the text of ἸΏ sufficient remains to decipher them with reasonable certainty 
d-d && οδον ἀμαρτιας" 9 & ‘the house of Ephraim’ ἘΠῚ & wrongly transposes these two clauses 8-8 (ἃ και 
ἐπληθυνθησαν at ἀμαρτιαι avrev opodpa: & ‘ And he made their sins many’ h-h && καὶ πασαν πονήριαν εξεζητησαν + 
ews (A as) εἐκδικησις ἐλθῃ ἐπ᾿ avrovs: 70 248 -Ἐ οργη και εκδικησις : 30. Ε ἀδαὰθ dum perveniret ad illos defensio et ab 
omnibus peccatis liberavit eos (dominus), cp. Ὁ. 11 and xlviii. 1-15 8 & ‘and’ b G+‘ Elijah’ ὁ Lit. 
‘And his’ 4 Reading 49 (= & 9) for yA 8:9 ( ws λαμπας εκαίετο : % combines (ἃ 3 ‘ burned like 


aremnant. Cp. xliv. 17. 
...aroot. Cp. Is. xi. 1, 10; a reference to the Messianic hope, cp. 1 Kings xi. 39. 

(2) XLVII. 23-25. 

23. slept. 123” standing alone as here never has the sense of ‘dying’ in the O. T.; it is always followed by some 
words which explain it as referring to death, e.g. in 1 Kings xi. 43, ‘he slept with his fathers’; in Isa. xiv. 8 the context 
shows that death is meant ; otherwise it means simply to ‘sleep’ or ‘lie down’, &c. 

in Jerusalem. Every suggested emendation must from the nature of the case be hypothetical; the one adopted 
in the text is that proposed by Peters; it commends itself on account of 1 Kings xi. 42,43: ‘And the time that Solomon 
reigned in Jerusalem... And Solomon slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David...’ The abbreviation 


“wi might, apart from other reasons, conceivably have been suggested by the false etymology ndby win (‘ possession 
of peace’), which has been one of the etymologies put forward in the past (cp. /£, vii. 119 a). The rendering of & (see 
critical note), which would commend itself on account of the phraseology, is ruled out because of the absence of a final 
w involved, which is clear in the text; the omission of μετὰ τῶν πατέρων in & is also against these words representing 
the original. 
ede ...Tevolt. Lit. ‘throw off restraint; cp. Prov. xxix. 18; with the whole clause cp. 1 Kings xii. 8, 13, 14. 
and made Israel to sin. Cp. 1 Kings xiv. 16. Ὁ 
And put a stumbling-block ... Cp. 1 Kings xii. 28. 
24. To drive them from their land. Cp. 2 Kings xvii. 22, 23; Jer. xxvii. 10. 
And they sold themselves... Cp. 1 Kings xxi. 20. 
(m) XLVIII. 1-11 (ELIJAn). τοὶ 3 ; 
I. a prophet like fire. Cp. Mal. iv. 1, 5 (ili. 19, 23 in Hebr.). 
like a burning furnace. Cp.2 Kingsi. 1off. 
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SIRACH 48. 2-10 


%® 2 ' And he broke for them the staff of breadf, 
And by his zeal® imade them few in number?s. 
3 By the word of God* 'he shut up the heavens! ; 
Fire™ also™ descended thrice®. 
4° How terrible wast thou, Elijah?! 
And he who is like thee shall be glorified 4. 
5 Who didst raise up a dead man *from death’, 
And® from Sheol, "according to the good pleasure" of Jahveh; 
6 Who broughtest down “kings to the Pit*, 
And* them that were honoured from their beds¥ [of sickness] ; 
4 *Who heardest® rebukes? in Sinai, 
¢And judgements of vengeance in Horeb°. 
8 Who anointedst kings4 °for retribution®, 
* And a prophet as successor in thy place?. 
9 Who wast taken upwards δίῃ a whirlwind®, 
» And by fiery troops to the heavens*. 
το {Who art ready for the time, as it is written’, 
ΤΟ still wrath before the fierce anger of God!*, 


a burning furnace ’ ff & (= 8) ος (3 kat) ἐπήγαγεν em avrous λιμον (+ to-xupov 248) ss & et inritantes 
illum invidia sua pauci facti sunt+non poterant enim sustinere praecepta domini bh -ἰσχυρῳ 70 ini 3 ‘he 
rent them asunder’ k & Κυριου 1-| & avecxev ovpavoy m 70 248 : ὦ Syro-Hex Eth + ‘from 
heaven’: 30 - terrae ἢ (ἃ ovras (>Ne4 70 248 253) © $+4*upon the altar and upon the godless men’ 
P-P (ἃ ws εδοξασθης Ἡλεια ev τοις θαυμασιοις cov: W sic amplificatus est Elias in mirabilibus suis a 11}. “ shall 
glorify himself’: @& καυχασθαι (8 A 106 155 296 καυχησεται = 32): LH potest gloriari τι» 83> 
t yo 248 253 Syro-Hex + ψυχην u-u Ζῇ ἐς possible that 3 read 1 instead of 3 (= %): (ἃ ἐν λογῳ, Cp. Ὁ. 3 
Vv 2G ‘the Most High’: % domini dei ww S> X Qt ets ἀπωλιαν : 3. - εἴ confregisti facile potentiam 
ipsorum y S ‘thrones’: G& κλίνης 2 ® transposes vv. 7, 8 a Reading yown (= &) for youn (= 
‘who proclaimed ’) Ὁ % ‘in his temptation’ (msunderstanding the whole verse): (ἃ edeypov: 70 248 253 
Syro-Hex + Κυριου ce S> ἃ Reading bp (= ἃ 3) for xo e-e So Gr εἰς ανταποδομα (9 
mobyn.. ᾿) ΓῚ (ἃ καὶ προῴφητας διαδοχους μετ αὑτον : 30 et prophetas facis successores post te 8-ὸ' (ἃ εν 
λαιλαπι πυρος h-h & εν appari ἱππῶὼν mupwav: % ‘by fiery horses to heaven’: 3 zs mutilated at the end of the 
verse, ‘to the heavens’ zs added on the basis of % (cp. 2 Kings ii. τ DWN MyDI) — i ® ΔᾺ ‘ Who art written 
(as) ready for the time’: && ο καταγραφεις ev ἐλεγμοῖς (ελλεγμουις (sic) N, ἐλεγμους 248, ἐλεγμὸς A) εἰς καιρους (V 55 
254 Syro-Hex καιρὸν = ); εν ἐλεγμοις zs probably a corruption of eromos: ‘And he who is ready to come’ 
kk The end of this line in & ἐς mutilated, though the ὃ of by ἐς vdsdble according to Smend and Peters: (ἃ κοπασαι 
opynv (+ κρισεως Kuptov 70 248) προ θυμου: % ‘before the day of Jahveh comes’ (= Mal. iii. 23 [iv. 5 2 EV]) 
1H domini m-m > n-n & πατρὸς προς υἱον : % ‘the children unto the fathers’ 0-0 $ lit. ‘to proclaim ’ 


2. he broke for them... Cp. Is. iii. 1; Ezek. iv. 16; Ps. civ. (cv.) 16. 
And by his zeal... Cp. 1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18. 
3. he shut up the heavens. Cp. 1 Kings xvii. 1; James v. 17. . 
Fire also descended thrice. Cp. 1 Kings xviii. 38; 2 Kingsi. 10,12. For the addition of % (see critical note) 
cp. 1 Kings xix. 38. 
4. How terrible wast thou... For this direct address cp. xlvii. 14. 
5. Who didst raise up... Cp. 1 Kings xvii. 17-24. 
adead man. For the Hebr. 13 cp. viii. 7. 
6. Who broughtest down kings... Cp. 1 Kings xix. 17, xxi. 109 ff. 
the Pit. See ix. 9, li. 2 (Hebr. and Gr.) ; cp. Ezek. xxviii. 7. : . . 
And them that were honoured... i.e. these he brought down to the Pit; the reference is to Ahaziah, 2 Kings 
i. 4, 16, 17. ; ἌΝ 
7. Who heardest rebukes... Cp. τ Kings xix. 9 ff, 15 ff. As in uv. 6 the two clauses say the same thing in a 
different way. Ben-Sira regards Sinai and Horeb as identical, but it is questionable whether he was correct in this, 
though many modern scholars regard the two as identical. On the other hand, Cheyne (£8, iv. 4643) says that originally 
they were distinct: ‘ Horeb lay in the Sinaitic peninsula, Sinai in Midian, on the west coast of Arabia’ (cp. Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena’*, p. 359; Moore, Judges, pp. 140,179; Stade, Entstehung des Volkes Israel, p.12). Von Gall regards the 
identification of the two as ‘a post-exilic confusion’ (A/éisraelitische Kultstdtten, p. 15). See further Driver on 
Exod. iii. 1. 
8. Who anointedst kings. i.e. Hazael and Jehu; cp. 1 Kings xix. 15, 16. 
retribution. Cp. xii. 2, where the Hebr. word is used in the sense of ‘recompense’. 
a prophet. Cp. 1 Kings xix. 19-21. 
as successor. Cp. xliv. 17 (Hebr. and Gr.). 


in thy place. Cp. 1 Kings xix. 16, ‘and Elisha ... shalt thou anoint to be prophet in thy room.’ 
9g. Who wast taken... Cp. 2 Kings ii. 1, 11. 


1o. Who art ready... Cp. Mal. iii, 23, 24 (iv. 5, 6 in EV). 
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SIRACH 48. 10-12 . 


To ™turn the heart of™ the "fathers unto the children”, 
And °to restore the® tribes of Israel”. 


11 4Blessed is he that seeth thee, and dieth4, 


᾿ r 
: . 5 ᾿ ᾿ . . 3 ‘i : 3 A 


(z) XLVIII. 12-16. Elisha. The sinfulness of the people and their punishment 
= 2+3+44 distichs). 


ἃ 12 %Elijah was hidden in the [heavenly] chambers’, 


& 
% 


t*Then was Elisha filled with his spirit**. 
vIn double measure did he multiply signs, 

And marvellous was all that went forth out of his mouth’. 
All his days he moved “before no man*, 

* And no flesh* exercised authority over his spirit’ ; 


(ἢ. ὁ. fo preach the Gospel to; due to Christian influence) Ρ (ἃ Ιακωβ (= 9), cp. Isa. xlix. 6 9-4 G& μακαριοι οἱ 
ἰδοντες σε και οἱ ev ayamnoe (read ev αναπαυσει) Kexoopnpevor (248 253 254 κεοιμημενοι): 86 ‘ Blessed is he that hath seen 
thee and is dead’ t-r This line vs almost wholly obliterated in 4; Smend, on the basts of (ἃ δ, proposes to read: 
Ann mn 5 Pawxi (‘And [more] blessed art thou thyself, for thou livest’), making the words refer to Elijah ; 
Peters, also following Gx, would read: 7M MN VMN Oi 3 (‘For we too shall live [again]’), as though the words 
referred to Ben-Sira’s readers (see further exegetical note): (ἃ καὶ yap npets Con (8*A Cons, 70 Conv) ζησομεθα: 
% ‘nay, he dies not but lives’: & post mortem autem non erit tale nomen nostrum (2m reference to Elijah) - 
8-3 30 ἧς much mutilated, the text represents Smend’s reconstruction: NDI ὝΦΙΝΣΦ wy, based in part on & and 
& ; Ἡλειας os (7O>) ev λαίλαπι ἐσκεπασθη (22 LXX σκεπαζειν = ND): δ ‘Elijah was gathered into the chambers in 
Heaven’: Pelers reconstructs: 7nd) ΠΡῸΣ Wwe way ὑπ 18 ἧς again almost entirely obliterated, only three letters 
remaining ; the above ἐς the rendering of G&: % ‘And Elisha received a double (portion) of prophecy’ uA 7o 
248 Syro-Hex + ayov v-v & >: % ‘And many wonders and signs did his mouth utter’ w-w Oe ὑπὸ (55 
248 amo) ἀρχοντος (70 248 ἀρχοντωνὴ X-X Gk xa... ovders ¥ Gr αὐτὸν (= 9) 


... And to restore the tribes of Israel. With G καταστῆσαι φυλὰς ᾿Ιακώβ cp. Mark ix. 12 ὁ δὲ ἔφη αὐτοῖς ᾿Ηλείας 
μὲν ἐλθὼν πρῶτον ἀποκατιστάνει πάντα, with which Weber compares the MMINT ΠΡ by which Rabbi Sa‘adya Gaon 
expresses Elijah’s activity preparatory to the coming of the Day of Jahveh (/iidische Theologie, p. 353). 

This is one of the few passages in which Ben-Sira refers to the Messianic Hope (see also xliv. 21, xlv. 25, 
xvii. 11, 22, xlvili. 24, 25, xlix. 12, 1. 24, li. 12); but neither the nature of the book nor the historical circumstances of 
the time, by which Messianic conceptions were always conditioned, were such as to lead one to expect much stress to 
be laid on this subject. During the third century B.c. the Jews lived in quietude and prosperity, and the hopes 
concerning the Messianic Age seem to have dropped into the background; not that the Jews ever really abandoned 
(until quite modern times) their Messianic expectations ; these only ceased, for the time being, to play an important part. 

11. Blessed is he... 1.6. those that saw Elijah in the flesh were blessed, though they died. The next line of this 
verse is almost entirely obliterated in (see critical notes). Peter’s suggested reading can scarcely be right, as it 
presupposes conceptions concerning the future life which are too advanced for the time of Ben-Sira. By the time the 
Greek translation was made the beliefs regarding this subject had greatly developed. The rendering of % is due 
to Christian influence. As regards Smend’s proposed reading, the point is that Elijah was still alive, i.e. he had never 
died ; the reference is not to life after death. 

Elijah has been glorified in Jewish legend more than any other biblical personage. ‘The Haggadah which makes 
this prophet the hero of its description has not been content, as in the case of others, to describe merely his earthly life 
and to elaborate it in its own way, but has created a new history of him, which, beginning with his death, or “translation”, 
ends only with the close of the history of the human race. From the day of the prophet Malachi, who says of Elijah 
that God will send him before ‘“‘the great and dreadful day”, down to the later marvellous stories of the Hasidic rabbis, 
reverence and love, expectation and hope, were always connected in the Jewish consciousness with the person of Elijah. 
As in the case of most figures of Jewish legend, so in the case of Elijah, the biblical account became the basis of later 
legend. Elijah the precursor of the Messiah, Elijah zealous in the cause of God, Elijah the helper in distress—these are 
the three leading notes struck by the Haggadah, endeavouring to complete the biblical picture with the Elijah legends’ 
CE, v. 122 a). 

(2) XLVIII. 12-16 (EvisHa, &c.). ᾿ 

‘12. hidden in the [heavenly] chambers. Smend is probably right in his reconstruction of the Hebrew text; the 
‘chambers in Heaven’ of $ doubtless reflects the original Hebrew, though ‘in Heaven’ may well be an explanatory 
addition, and ‘ chambers’ was most likely in the singular in the Hebrew as Ben-Sira speaks elsewhere of only a single 
‘chamber’ in the realms above (see xxxix. 17, 30, xliii. 14); the division of the heavens into various departments of 
which the innermost is the JZehzza, or dwelling-place of the Almighty, is a later development (cp. 1 Enoch xxii. 9-12, 
4 Ezra iv. 35, 41, v. 37, vi. 22 ; see also 2 Cor. xii. 14; Nedarim 32 a [T.B.], Shabbath vi. 8d [T.J.], Midrash Bereshith 
Rabbah, 1. \xviii). 

was Elisha filled... Cp. 2 Kings ii. 9, 13. 

In double measure... Cp. 2 Kings ii. 9, 20-22. Peters thinks that the omission of these two lines in & (see 
critical note) may be due to the fact that they seem to give more honour to Elisha than to Elijah; the omission may, 
however, be merely due to an oversight. 

All his days... Cp. 2 Kings iii. 13-15, vi. 15, 16, 30 ff. 

moved. Cp. Esther v. 9, ‘... that he stood not up nor moved for him.’ 
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SIRACH 48, 13-18 


13 Nothing was ?too wonderful for him’, 

55 And *from his grave* his flesh ** prophesied >”, 
14 In° his life he did wonderful acts, 

And in his* death marvellous works. 


15 For all this the people turned® not, 
And ceased‘ not from their? sins® ; 
Until they were plucked® from their land, 
And were scattered in all the earth. 
i And there were left "unto Judah but a few*!; 
1But still a prince was left unto the house of David}, 
τό Some among them dic ™that which was right™, 
And some ?among them” °committed fearful sin®. 


(0) XLVIII. 17-25. Hezekiah and Isaiah (= 2+2+24+2+243 distichs). 
17 Hezekiah fortified” his‘ city, 
‘In that he brought’ water® into the midst thereof, 
* And hewed through the rocks with iron’, 
«And dammed up the pool with mountains", 
18 In his days Sennacherib came up’, 
And sent Rabshakeh*, 
* And stretched forth* his hand’ against Zion, 
And blasphemed? God in® his arrogancy. 


2-2 Gt ὑπερηρεν avrov: % ‘was hidden from him’ 2.-ῶν B> a-a ymin, Zz. ‘from his place beneath’: Gk ev 
κοιμησει aa ( ro σωμα αὐτου b Reading with Smend and Peters 82) (= &) for S733 © (ἃ καὶ (7O>) εν 
ἃ G&> (70 248 = 35) dut+ αὐτου after ‘ works’ 9 G& μετενοησεν (cp. xvii. 4) £ Gk ἀπεστησαν. eBAC> 
88 Stevildeeds’ δ Gr empovopevOnoav: ¥ ‘went into captivity ii «And Judah alone remained a small dominion 
to the house of David’ Καὶ G& ολαος ολιγοστος 11 G& καὶ apyor (No-2 ἀρχοντες) εν (> BC 55) τῷ οἰκῳ Aaverd 
m-m ( τὰ ἀρεστον : % repentance’ mn &> 0-0 iit. ‘did iniquity wondrously’: % ‘added sins unto 
sins’: @& ἐπληθυναν ἀμαρτιας pS ‘built? © «aS> ToT Gr καὶ εἰσηγαγεν (= 8) 8 BC τὸν yoy, ἘΝ 
253 Tov nay (N° τὸν aywyor), 70 Syro-Hex τὸν mop (A 248 = 33); probably corruptions of v8paywyor (‘a conduit’) 
tt S>: G& ὠρυξεν σιδηρῳ axporopov wt S>2 Gk καὶ ὠκοδομησεν κρηνας (1. κρημνουςῚ εἰς ὕδατα Υ $+ ‘against 
them’ W 70 248-+ex Aaxes (cd. 2 Kings xviii. 17, xix. 8): (και ἀπηρεν (dittography): &+et sustulit 
manum suam contra illos (α variant of the third clause) ΧῸΣ Gh καὶ ἐπῆρεν ¥ BRC η χει (A 70 248 χειρα 
[= 3» Syro-Hex Sah Eth]) 2 Oe eveyadavynoev 8 &>(hab V 70 ὅς.) bb 3> ¢ So &, and 


13. Nothing was too wonderful... i.e. too hard; cp. Gen. xviii. 14, ‘Is any thing too hard (lit. too wonderful) 
for the Lord?’ 


And from his grave... Cp. 2 Kings xiii. 20, 21. 


prophesied. i.e. exercised prophetic powers, though of course in a different way from that recorded of Samuel in 
xlvi. 20 @. 


14. Practically a repetition of the preceding verse. 

15. For allthis... Cp. Is. ix. 12. 
And ceased not from their sins. The repentance recorded in 1 Kings xviii. 39 was but of short duration. 
Until they were plucked... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 63. 
there were left unto Judah but a few. Cp. Is. xxiv. 6. 

16, did that which was right. Cp. the oft-repeated formula in Kings, e.g. 1 Kings xv. 11, ἅς. 

(0) XLVIII. 17-25 (HEZEKIAH AND ISAIAH). 

17. Hezekiah fortified. Note the word-play in Hebrew PIN WpIn’. Cp. 2 Chron. xxxii. 5, 30. 


In that he brought water... Cp. 2 Kings xx. 20; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 30. 


And hewed through the rocks. The reference is evidently to the boring of the tunnel from the Gihon to the 
Pool of Siloam; see Driver, Votes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, pp. xv, xvi, who says in reference to 


the inscription in the tunnel which leads to the Pool: ‘ The inscription will not be later than the time of Hezekiah, who 
is stated to have “made the pool, and the conduit, and brought water into the city ”, in terms which appear exactly to 
describe the function of the tunnel in which the inscription is.’ On the inscription the word 33M, ‘hew through’, here 


used occurs twice in the sense of cutting through a rock; and ΠΝ, ‘rock’, which likewise occurs twice on the 
inscription, is the word used in the text. 


And dammed up... Cp. Is. xxii. 11; Ezek. xxxix, 11. 

18. Sennacherib. Cp. 2 Kings xviii. 13 ff.; 2 Chron. xxxii. 1ff.; Is. xxxvi. 1 ft. 
stretched forth his hand... Cp. Is. x. 32; and for the expression see Job xv. 25. 
blasphemed God... Cp. 2 Kings xviii. 22; Is. xxxvii. 6, 23. 
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SIRACH 48. 19—49. 1 


19 »Then® were they shaken ‘in the pride of their heart4, 
And they writhed as °a woman in travail®?; 
20 f And they called unto God Most Highs’, 
4 And spread out their hands unto Him? ; 
iAnd He heard the voice of their prayer*4, 
And saved! them by the hand of Isaiah™ ; 
21 And He smote” the army of Assyria, 
°And discomfited them by the plague®. 


22 For Hezekiah did? 4that which was good 4, 

—<And was strong™ in the ways of David'— 
*Which Isaiah the prophet* commanded him’, 

Who was great and faithful in his vision. 

23 “In his days the sun went backward”, 
And he added life unto the king. 

24 By a spirit of might he saw the future®*, 
And comforted ’the mourners of Zion’. 

25 “Unto eternity he declared the things that shall be, 
And hidden things before they came to pass’. 


(2) XLIX. 1-3. Fosiah (2+2 distichs). 


49 : The name? of Josiah is as sweet-smelling incense, 


That is well mixed, the work? of the apothecary. 
©The mention of him® is sweet δίῃ the palate‘ as honey, 
And as music at a banquet of wine. 


probably &, but the text ts ιμέτϊαϊνά d-d φᾷ καρδιαι καὶ χειρες αὐτῶν e-e G& αἱ τικτουσαι ft S> 
8-8 Gr τὸν κυριον Tov ἐλεήμονα ἘΠῚ ‘And Hezekiah spread out his hands before the Lord’ Hi (αὶ καὶ o 
aytos εξ ovpavov ταχυ (V 248>) ἐπήκουσεν αὑτῶν k-k 3 ‘And God quickly heard their prayer’: % vocem 
ipsorum - non est commemoratus peccatorum illorum neque dedit illos inimicis suis 1% purgavit m H+ 
sancti prophetae n % ‘broke up’ 0-0 Ok καὶ εξετριψεν αὐτοὺς ο ayyedos avrov: “ὁ ‘And smote them with 
a great blow’ p-P So Ge 3; the text of Q zs mutilated 9-4 G& τὸ apeotoy Κυριῳ (x* >) t % ‘walked’ 
8 & (ΝΣ) Ἔ τοῦ marpos αὐτου (ῷ. 2 Kings xviii. 3) t In ® the remainder of this verse and Ὁ. 23 ts wholly 
mutilated ἃ $+ the most praiseworthy of the prophets’ ν SoSD (ἃ) w-w % ‘For by his hate 
the sun stood still’ ΣΧ @k ra ecyara Y-Y G& τους πενθουντας εν Σειων zz $* And as long as he was in the 
world he saw signs and wonders before they came to pass ’ (a misunderstanding, or consctous alteration of, the 
Hebrew text): αἴ = Ε: 8 (ἃ μνημοσυνον : 30, memoria DSB ‘by the work’ (A = ®) ce > 


d-d Q& ev παντι στοματι 


19. they writhed... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 3; Isa. xiii. 8. 
20. spread out their hands. Cp. 2 Kings xix. 14, 15, where, however, only Hezekiah does so. 
He heard the voice... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 20. 
And saved them... “Cp. 2 Kings xix. 20 ff. 
21. And He smote... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 35. 
And discomfited them . For & (cp. critical note), which has perhaps the better reading, see 2 Kings xix. 35 
(Hebr. and Sept.), and cp. I Mace. vii. 41,2 Macc. vill. 19. 
22. Who was great... Cp. Is. vii. 
23. the sun went backward. Cp. 2 Kings xx. 9-11; Is. xxxviii. 7, 8. 
he added life unto the king. Cp. 2 Kings Xx. 5, 6; Is. xxxviii. 5. 
24. a spirit of might. 0731 ΠῚ, cp. Is. xi. 2 ay my nn. 
the future. TNs, lit. ‘the end’; the reference is to the return from the Exile (Is. xl. 
future in store for Jerusalem (Is. ΙΧ]. 1-7). 
And comforted the mourners... Cp. Is. xl. 1, lxi. 2, 3. ; 
25. With this and the preceding verse compare what is said in Zhe Martyrdom of Isaiah, ch. iv. 
(2) XLIX. 1-3 (JosiaH). 
1. as sweet-smelling incense. Lit. ‘incense of spices’, cp. Exod. xxxvii. 29. 
That is well mixed. Lit. ‘that is salted’, cp. Exod. xxx. 35. For the use of salt in the cultus cp. Lev. ii. 13 
(‘ With all thine oblations thou shalt offer salt’), see ZB, iv. 4249. 
in the palate. Cp. Prov. xxiv. 13. 
as music... Cp. xxxii. 5, 6 (= (ἃ xxxv. 5, 6). 
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SIRACH 49. 2-7 


2 °For he was grieved at our backsliding®, 


And put an end to &the vain abominationss§ ; 


3 And he "gave his heart wholly® unto God}, 


And in days of violence* 'he practised piety. 


(9) XLIX. 4-7. $Fudah’s evil kings ; the persecution of Feremiah (%+2+2 distichs). 


4 Except David™, Hezekiah, "and Josiah, 


They all dealt utterly corruptly”, 
And?° forsook the Law ?of the Most High”— 
The kings of Judah, till [they came to] their end ; 


5 And their might‘ was given’ unto others’, 


And their glory to a strange* nation ; 


6 And so "the Holy City" was burned, 


And the ways thereof laid waste 
Through” Jeremiah; 7. because they had persecuted* him, 
And he a prophet formed’ from the womb, 


&-@ αὐτὸς κατευθυνθὴ εν επιστροφῃ λαου (N avrov) & f Reading mbna Sor bmp (Smend) 8-8 G βδελυγματα 
avopias h-h (ἃ κατευθυνεν τὴν καρδιαν αὐτου: 3. et gubernavit, &c. i G@ 3» ‘the Lord’ kG 
avopav ( = 38) 1-1 && κατισχυσεν την ευσεβειαν (= 3.) ™ & “ὁ - καὶ (so Peters) n-n 35 fext makes 
the second line begin with ‘and Josiah’ ((nsnwn nd3 ΠΝ), Sut 1} ἐς better to keep ‘and Josiah’ zm the previous 
line and emend the second line by adding inf. abs. (= &), reading werwn ΠΌΤ nds (so Peters) ° & ‘ For” 
pp > ᾳ Lit. ‘horn’ τ Lit, ‘he gave’ 8 Reading ONS (cnstead of synyd) Ξε (ἃ ὦ Ὁ 320-08) 


(variant from |, 26 (?)) u-u (ἃ ἐκλεκτὴν πολιν αγιασματος v Lit. « By the hand of’ (= (Δ); ‘In the days of’ 
S, a correction from xlviii. 18, 23 Χ 30 wy: (ἃ εκακωσαν Υ & ‘sanctified (cp. Jer. i. 5) 2 (ἃ ‘to harm’ 


2. he was grieved... 3 (ona) =< he entered upon his inheritance’ (?), yields no satisfactory sense; the reference 
is doubtless to the effect produced on Josiah by the newly-discovered Book of the Law, cp. 2 Kings xxii.11 ff. For the 
Hebrew as emended cp. Amos vi. 6. The Greek (‘He behaved himself uprightly in the conversion of the people’) 
means that he showed his uprightness by converting the people to obedience to the Law; but possibly (ἃ should be 
emended, ἀποστροφῇ for ἐπιστροφῇ (=). 

put anendto. Cp. 2 Kings xxiii. 5, 11. 
abominations. Cp. 2 Kings xxili. 13. ᾿ 

3. gave his heart wholly. Or ‘perfectly’; the expression is formed on the model of such expressions as 

‘integrity of heart’, cp. Gen. xx. 5. For the verb (Hiph‘il form) cp. Job xxii. 3. 
he practised piety. For the term as applied to Josiah see 2 Kings xxiii. 3, 25. 


(g) XLIX. 4-7 (JuDAH’s EvIL KINGs). 

4. Except David... Ben-Sira definitely excludes all other kings except the three mentioned ; contrast, however, 
the representation of the Chronicler, according to whom Asa (2 Chron, xv. 8 ff.) and Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 5 ff.) 
ought to be reckoned among the pious reforming monarchs. The Book of Kings also speaks favourably, though not 
with such marked emphasis, of these two rulers (see 1 Kings xv. 11 ff, xxii. 43). 

the Law of the Most High. For Ben-Sira’s attitude towards the Law see Introduction, § 9 ii. 
till [they came to] theirend. i.e. until their death, or, perhaps, until their line came to an end. The Hebrew is 
ambiguous ; the context (see next verse) rather favours the latter. 

5. And their might was given. (k ἔδωκαν γὰρ τὸ κέρας αὐτῶν; for the phrase cp. 1 Macc. ii. 48, also Ps. Ixxv. 5. 

others ... strange nation. i.e. the Babylonians. By their sins the kings brought about the ruin of the nation, 
culminating in the Babylonian Exile. 

a strange nation. 5) “Δ; cp. 3) DY, Exod. xxi. 8; apparently the combination "733 ‘2 does not occur 
in the O.T. elsewhere. 

6. the Holy City. WIP np; the designation of Jerusalem as the Holy City (ΡΠ 1Y) occurs first in Is. xlviti. 2, 
lii. 1, also in Neh. xi. 1, 18; cp. Dan. ix. 24; MP is a poetical variation on the common ἽΝ (‘city’). For & (a refine- 
ment) see crit. note. 

was burned. Cp. 2 Kings xxv. 9. 

the ways thereof. Cp. ‘the ways of Zion’, Lam. i. 4. ἢ 

laid waste. Cp. 2 Kings xxv. 10; the same root is used in reference to the gates of the city in Lam. i. 4. 
Through Jeremiah. Jeremiah prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem, cp. e.g. Jer. xxxvi. 29; the actual 


"fulfilment of this prophecy is regarded by Ben-Sira as the inevitable result of the prophet’s prediction ; the prophecy 


produced its own fulfilment. From another point of view the prophet may be regarded as having been inspired 
to foresee the result which was inevitable from other causes. Ben-Sira here seems to regard the prophecy of woe as 
being invested with the same fatal power which, according to ancient ideas, belonged to the uttered curse. 
7. because they had persecuted him. For the persecution of Jeremiah see Jer. xxxi-xxxviii. Because they 
persecuted God’s chosen representative and servant (the prophet) they brought upon themselves destruction. 
And he a prophet... Cp. Jer. i. 5. 
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SIRACH 49. 7-10 


‘To pluck up, to break down’, and to destroy, 
And likewise to build, and to plant, *and to strengthen*. 


(r) XLIX. 8-10. Ezekiel, Fob, and the Twelve Prophets (2 +2 distichs). 


8 Ezekiel saw a vision, 


_ And described the different beings of the chariot. 


9 >He also made mention of Job “(among the prophets)°> 


4°Who maintained ὃ. fall the ways of righteousness ᾿ ἃ, 


to And, moreover, as for the Twelve Prophets,— 


&May their bones (flourish in their place), 
Who recovered Jacob to health?®, 
i And delivered him (by confident hope)‘. 


(= yand, cp. Jer. Xxxi. 28) aa & > b-b G& καὶ yap ἐμνησθη τῶν εχθρων ev opBpe e-¢ Restoring “SII 1.6. 
DNII3: (ἃ mzsread yaoi, cp. Aquila, Ps. lxxvii. 2 for ομβριω (= wan); 3 MS. has space for this but is illegible: 
S> d-d % ‘Whose ways were all righteousness ’ e-e & και ayabwoat, but V κατορθωσαι, 248 &C. κατωρθωσε 
(= Syro-Hex.) Γ Gr τοὺς evduvovras οδους 8- 39 (defective), , , ONDYY ‘AN; supply aNNN ΠΠῚΒ (so Smend 
and Peters) = && ra οστα ἀναθαλοι εκ του τοπου αὐτων (= 55) hh && παρεκαλεσεν (-σαν A 55 155) δὲ τὸν Ιακωβ 
(70 & Ἰσραηλὴ i (defective) .. . MYON: Ee καὶ ἐλυτρώσατο (-cavro A 254 3.) αὑτοὺς ev mores ελπιδος (the 


‘To pluck up...’ Cp. Jer. i. 10. 

and to strengthen. These words were added to the citation by Ben-Sira in order to fill up the line. 

(σὴ XLIX. 8-10 (EZEKIEL, JOB, AND THE TWELVE PROPHETS). 

8. ...vision. Cp. Ezek. 1; see also Ezek. x. 

the different beings of the chariot. Lit. ‘the sorts, or kinds, of the chariot’. The term ‘chariot’ here is 
a technical one to denote Ezekiel’s picture of the heavenly beings who support Jahveh’s throne-chariot. This is the 
earliest use of the term (72275) in this technical sense of a sacred mystery. In early Rabbinical literature the term 
ernployed is 7339 Nwyrd, and it was laid down that it ‘should not be taught to any one except he be wise and able to 
deduce knowledge through wisdomof his own’ (Mishnah, Megillahiv. το, Hagigahii.1). The study of it was later developed 
into a whole system of theosophy. In its earliest form the conception’of Jahveh riding on Cherubim upon the clouds seems 
to be a genuinely Hebrew one; cp. Ps. xviii. 11, lviii. 5; Deut. xxxiii.26. In 1 Chron. xxviii. 15 the Ark with the 
Cherubim is called the ‘Chariot’; the story of Elijah riding to heaven (2 Kings ii. 11) may have been suggested by 
the Assyrian sun-chariot drawn by horses (cp. 2 Kings xxiii. 11). Ezekiel, in his vision, apparently saw Jahveh riding 
on the throned chariot, supported by the Cherubim, when leaving the doomed Temple at Jerusalem. It is worth noting 
that the term ‘ chariot’ does not actually occur in Ezekiel’s vision, though it became the technical term describing it ; 
nor must a chariot in the ordinary sense be thought of in this connexion. The divine ‘chariot-throne’ represents a 
transformation of the original conception, and has become something quite transcendental. 

9. He also made mention of... Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20) mentions Job in company with Noah and Daniel as one of 
the prophets, if this reading can be accepted as correct (see critical note). It is significant that Ben-Sira brings in the 
mention of Job in this way ; he deliberately calls attention to the Job of older tradition as this is embodied in Ezekiel ; 
in this tradition Job figures with Noah and Daniel, or possibly, in the original text of Ezekiel, Enoch (instead of Daniel). 
In the apocalyptic sense Noah and Enoch were certainly ‘ prophets’, and a reflection of this view may perhaps be seen 
in the opinion held by some Rabbis that Job was one of the prophets of the Gentiles (Seder Olam Rabba xxi). 
A possible inference from the way and the position in which Ben-Sira mentions Job is that he was not acquainted with 
a canonical Book of Job, though he may have known some form of our Book of Job not yet canonical. 

...all the ways of righteousness. Ezekiel in the two passages referred to above speaks of Job, in company with 
Noah and Daniel, expressly as a type of righteousness (‘... by their righteousness’). 

1o. the Twelve Prophets. It is interesting to note that the Twelve Prophets are treated as a single book ; this 
implies, probably, that they had already assumed essentially the form in which they appear in the Canon ; note, too, that 
they follow Ezekiel, as in the Hebrew Canon. 

May their bones(fiourish...) Cp. xlvi. 12, where this curious expression also occurs; there is, of course, no 
reference to a resurrection here. The word means literally ‘to send out shoots’; here it has, no doubt, a metaphorical 
meaning such as, ‘ May their memory flourish,’ or the like ; but originally the idea of the bones ‘sprouting’ must be 
connected with some old-world superstition. Among the ancient Semites it was a regular custom to pour water on the 
graves, which suggests the idea of causing something to grow. Among the Arabs one of the usual prayers for the dead 
was that Heaven might send rain upon their graves (cp. Wellhausen, Reste avabischen Heidenthums, pp. 182 6). For 
the belief that the life of the deceased lies dormant in his bones, see Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii, pp. 150 ff.; Jevons, 
Intr. to the Hist. of Rel., p. 56; Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 530 ft. 

Who recovered...{hope). This is an interesting summary of the outstanding teaching of the book of the Twelve 
Prophets, as Ben-Sira conceived it. Their book is to him essentially one of consolation and hope. This was also the 
view of the Rabbinic teachers who, in order to avoid a gloomy and threatening conclusion to the whole book (Malachi 
ends with the words, ‘Lest 1 come and smite the earth with a curse’), directed (see the Massorah) that the last 


verse but one should be repeated in reading! This is also the case with the books of Isaiah, Lamentations, and 
Ecclesiastes. 


1 So as to follow the actual last verse. 
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SIRACH 49. 11-16 


(s) XLIX. 11-13. Zerubbabel, Foshua the son of Fosedeq, and Nehemiah (3 +2 distichs). 


11 ¥ How shall we magnify Zerubbabel— 
He, indeed was as a signet on the right hand ;— 
12!And also! Jesus, the son of Josedeq ? 
Who in their days™ built the House™*, 
And set up on high °the Holy Temple®, 
Which was prepared for everlasting glory. 
13 P Nehemiah,—glorious is his memory?! 
Who raised up ‘our ruins4, 
‘And healed our breaches, 
And set up gates and bars’, 


(ἢ XLIX. 14-16. Conclusion (Enoch, Foseph, Shem, Seth, Enoch, and Adam) (3 distichs). 


14 *Few like* Enoch have been created on earth ; 
tHe also was taken up" ’(from off the face thereof) ¥*. 
15 “Like Joseph was ever a man born?” 
His body* also Yendured a visitation’. 
16 7Shem, Seth’, and Enoch were (highly honoured) ἃ; 
. But above every living thing »was the beauteous glory of? Adam. 


last words perhaps = nox nipna [Smend] or mpn nsx. [Peters]) Kk % MS. damaged; restore with 
Smend (cp. Peters) = & substantially : 


ὈΣΣῚ nx ΠΟ) ΠῸ 
spor Sy ὈΠῚΠΒ. sin 
payy 13 yw) ΤΙΝ On 
ΠΣ ὍΣ DDD Wr 


1-1 So 3: (ἃ and Sah ovras m A B* πυργον (ἢ) (Bt οικον) n % ‘who in their poverty ’ 0-0 & λαὸν (A vaov) 


aytov Κυριῳ P-P Ck και νεμουσιν (Keo A Νεεμιου) emt πολυ TO μνημόσυνον, 7O 248 και εν εκλεκτοις nv Νεεμιας 
(70 Tepepuas) ov emt πολὺ TO μνημοσυνον αὐτου (7° avrov) 9-4 Ge ημιν (Ν npov) TELXN (x* χειλη, NO® τειχη) πεπτώκοτα 
tt (ἃ fransposes these two clauses 8-3 ( ovde εἰς tt ὦ» uA μετετεθη (Gt ἀνελημφθη) vv Reading 


with Bacher (JQR, xii. 281) ™38 dy (cp. Ce ao τῆς ys) for DID (= ? ‘in person’ [Smend] or ‘within’ [Schechter]}) 
W-W G& ovde ws (B 68 ο δε) Ιωσηφ εγενηθηὴ (Textus Receptus εἐγεννηθη) ἀνηρ: ‘A mother’ (mzsunderstanding DS) 
‘like Joseph was not born’: G& + ἡγούμενος αδελφων στηριγμα λαου (= |. τα, 32 9) Χ (ἃ ta οστα ΥῸΥ 70 248 


(s) XLIX. 11-13 (ZERUBBABEL, JOSHUA, AND NEHEMIAH). - 

Il. asasignet... See Hag. ii. 23; cp. Jer. xxii. 24 for the full phrase. 

12. Jesus. Or Joshua, cp. Ezra ili. 2, 3. 

the House. As Smend points out, οἶκον may be a correction of πύργον, which can be used of any lofty building ; 
cp. Josephus (Bel. Jud. vii. το. 3), who speaks of the temple of Heliopolis as πύργῳ (παραπλήσιος). 

set up on high... For the Hebrew phrase cp. Ezra ix. 9. 

... for everlasting glory. An echo of the Messianic Hope, cp. Hag. ii. 7, 9. 

13. glorious is his memory. The warmth of the terms with which Ben-Sira speaks of Nehemiah contrasts 
significantly with his silence regarding Ezra; apparently the latter did not occupy so high a place of estimation within 
the circle of the scribes to whom Ben-Sira belonged as was the case with the later scribes. These earlier Sopherim were 
profoundly affected by the spirit of the Wisdom-Literature, and had an altogether wider outlook. There is a marked 
contrast in this respect between Ben-Sira and the generality of the later Rabbis, with whom in so many other respects 
he has such striking marks of affinity. It would seem that Nehemiah’s pious aspiration that he might be remembered 
for good (Neh. xiii. 14, xxii. 31) has met with a sympathetic response on the part of Ben-Sira. 

Who raised up our ruins. See Neh. iii, Jassim. 
gates and bars. Cp. Neh. vi. 1, vii. 1. 


(Ὁ XLIX. 14-16 (CONCLUSION). 

14-16. In order to provide a fitting conclusion to the Praise of the Fathers, and at the same time to mark it off from 
the hymn in praise of Simeon which follows (ch. 1.), Ben-Sira reverts to the most glorious of the Fathers of old. With 
the object of enhancing Israel’s glory, Joseph is bracketed with Enoch, and Shem, Seth, and Enoch with Adam,— 
Israel’s ancestors with those of the human race (Smend). 

14. Few like Enoch. Enoch has already been referred to in xliv. 16. (ἃ ‘not one...’ involves a difficulty, seeing 
that Elijah was also taken up without dying (2 Kings ii. 11) ; % removes the difficulty (‘Few .. .’). 

He also was taken up. Cp. Gen. v.24. The omission of this whole clause by % (see crit. note) may be due to 
dogmatic reasons (& also omits xliv. 16, see notes 27 /oc.). 

15. His body also... i.e. a providential visitation in being transported from Egypt to the land of promise 
(cp. Gen. 1. 25; Exod. xiii. το ;. Joshua xxiv. 32). Enoch was translated into heaven in a wonderful way, but shared this 
distinction with Elijah; Joseph, however, enjoyed the unique distinction of having his body transported long after 
death from a foreign country to the Holy Land. 
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SIRACH 49. 155—50. 4 


XLIX. 156 and L. 1-24. 75 praise of the High-Priest, Simeon, the son of Fochanan 
(LAZ FL 434242434343 42424+2434+14243 distichs). 


15 ὁ *Great among his brethren and the glory of his people 


50 1: Was Simeon, the son of Jochanan® the priest δ, 


®In whose time’ the House was renovated?®, 
And in whose days the Temple was fortified ; 
2 biIn whose days the wall was built}, 
, *(Having) turrets for protection! like™ a king’s palace* ; 
3 ™™In whose time a reservoir was dug, 
A water-cistern™ °like the 5645 in its abundance™™. 


4 He took thought for his people [to preserve them] 4from robbers4, 


And fortified his city against the enemy*?. 


++ uro Κυριου : % ‘ was buried in peace’ 22 tr, SL a-a && ev ἀνθρώποις εδοξασθησαν : S ‘and Enoch among 
men were created’: Mpa? (Ὁ. 15) wie, for which read 1393, ,,: 8ὁ combines G& and ® and misreads "1333 
as \(8)7433 b-b Gk ev ry κτισει (= NNII for NNDN) 

a-& , .. ἡγούμενος αδελῴων ornptypa λαου Σιμων Onov (B* X* Τονιου) wos tepevs o peyas b®nasen: 9 rds 
(= ny ‘ crown’) ὁ. % Syro-Hex xn) ἃ 2- ΜΝ 30 (= &) e-e & os ev ζωῃ αὐτου ὑπεραψεν οἰκὸν 
f $ lit. ‘generation; in his days’ & Reading praia (Schechter) for appr (‘visited’): 86. maa (‘was built’) 
h ® places v. 3 before v. 2 i-i G& καὶ um αὐτου εθεμελιωθη viyos διπλης Καὶ G& ἀναλημμα vipdov περιβολου ιερου 
1 Reading yo ΓΒ for yo Ἔ m Reading 3 for 1 (‘in’) mm-mm && ev ἡμεραις αὐτου ηλαττωθη (read 
ἐλατομηθη weth Fritzsche) ἀποδοχειον vdarov χαλκὸς acer θαλασσης το περιμετρον: S ‘He dug a well’ n Reading 
MUN for MUN 0-0 Reading Dx. (= &) for D3 p-p ‘And he saved his people from the enemy’ 
9-4 (ἃ aro πτώσεως: 3, a perditione T . .. ἐνπολιορκησαι (‘to besiege’) 


16. Shem ... For this juxtaposition of Shem, Seth, and Adam, cp. 1 Chron. i. 1. Shem, Seth (and Enoch) 
‘represent the ancestors of the pious part of the post-diluvian and antediluvian world respectively’ (Edersheim). 

But above every living thing. The thought implicit here seems to be that Adam, in virtue of having been 
directly created by God without human parentage, enjoys a glory which is not shared by any other member of the 
human race (cp. Luke iii. 38). This idealization of Adam is a notable feature, and occurs here for the first time in 
Jewish literature; it played Jater an important part in the development of Messianic doctrine (the Second Adam); but 
it is precarious to impute such an idea to Ben-Sira, whose thought here may merely have been that Adam in his ideal 
aspect was only adequately and worthily represented in his pious descendants, i.e. the Chosen People. 


XLIX. 15 6+L. 1-24 (IN PRAISE OF THE HIGH-PRIEST SIMEON). 

XLIX. 15 ὁ. Great among his brethren. Cp. Lev. xxi. το, ‘ He that is the high-priest among his brethren. . .’ 

the glory of his people.  N5N is used in Esther i. 4 in reference to the majesty of King Ahasuerus. 

L. 1. Simeon. The second of the name, who lived at the beginning of the second century B.C.; it was this Simeon, 
not Simeon I, who was surnamed ‘the Righteous’, a title given, according to Smend, because he was the last of the 
house of Zadok to observe the Law. Josephus speaks of his father as Onias (4,22. xii. 4. 10). - 

Jochanan. 3M is a shortened form of ἰΣΠ ΠΣ; cp. Po‘ (Ezek. i. 2) for 3 ΠΝ, which is also contracted to 
mia (Jer. xxvii. 20) and 395 (Jer. xxii. 24,28). For the Greek ‘Iovias cp. the form ΝΠ, which occurs on an ossuary 
inscription found at Gezer (see PE FQ, 1904, p. 342). ᾿ 

In whose time. i.e. Simeon was no more living when this was written; the Greek makes this still clearer, see 
crit. note. 

the House. Used in reference to the Temple in Ezek. xl. In the earlier literature it does not, as a rule, stand 
alone, but ‘of God’ or ‘of Jahveh’ is added; in 1 Kings vi (cp. also 2 Chron. i. 18, ii. 3, &c.), however, it 
stands alone. 

renovated. Lit., according to the emended reading (see crit. note), ‘to breach up’; the verb occurs in 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 10 as parallel to Pi ‘to repair’, also in reference to the ‘House’; this is its only occurrence in the O.T., 
though the noun ΡῚΞ (‘a breach’) is found fairly frequently. 

the Temple was fortified. Cp. Josephus, Aziz. xii. 3. 3. . 

2. turrets for protection. i.e. battlements placed at intervals along a wall, cp. v. 4 ὁ. 

like... i.e. as in a king’s palace. 

3. areservoir. mipn, cp. Isa. xxii. 11. . : 

A water-cistern. The Hebrew as it stands has MWS (‘I will talk’), which is clearly corrupt. Schechter, 
followed by Ryssel, reads nw, as in Jer. xviii. 22 (the Qér¢ has TINY); but this does not account for the presence of 


the 8. Bevan, followed by Smend, suggests MWR, citing line 9 of the Mesha Inscription (MUNN AI WYN yyndya DN j38), 


‘And I built Baal-Meon and made therein a reservoir’; cp. also line 23: plod nhwxn wha nwy Jax), ‘And I made 
sluices (?) for the reservoir for water’); this seems to be preferable. The word does not occur in the O.T.; cp., 
however, OW ‘a pit’, Jer. ii. 6, xviii. 20, and TY, with the same meaning, in Ps. lvii. 7, cxix. 85. 

in its abundance. jinn in reference to a mass of water occurs in Jer. x. 13, li. 16; cp. also 1 Kings xviii. 41. 

4. He took thought. For the expression } JN in the sense of being concerned about something cp. Ps. xxxviii. 19. 

from robbers. ἤΠΠ lit. ‘from (becoming) a prey’ ; cp. Prov. xxiii. 28, the only other occurrence of the word in 
the O. T. 

fortified his city. Cp. xlviii. 17. 

against the enemy. Smend, on the basis of what was probably the text before the Greek translator, reads 
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SIRACH 50. 5-11 


5 How glorious was he *when he looked forth from the Tent*’, 
And" when he came out from the sanctuary ! 
6 Like a morning-star Yfrom between the clouds’, 
And like the full moon “on the feast-days” ; 
7 ἜΣ Like the sun shining upon the Temple of the Most High’, 
And like the rainbow ®>becoming visible® in the cloud?7; 
8 ¢Like a flower on the branches° in the days of ἀπε first-fruits4, 
°And as a lily by the water-brooks®, 
As the sprout? of Lebanon on summer days, 
9 And £as the fire of incense’ in the censer® ; 
Like a golden vesseli * beautifully wrought!®, 
Adorned with ™all manner™ of precious stones; 
το Like a luxuriant” olive-tree °full of berries °, 
And like an oleaster? 4abounding in branches‘. 
τα When he put on his glorious® robes’, 
And clothed himself in perfect* splendour, 


8-8 Ok ev περιστροφῃ Aaov t ‘Temple’ UZS&> V-V (ἃ ev μεσῳ νεφελης W-W OG ἐν ἡμεραις: 7O 248 
“Ἑ αὑτῆς (deg. εορτης) : % ‘in the days of Nisan’ x  D@ ensert ‘and’ y-y The clauses are transposed in V 
40 248 253 Syro-Hex 750 (ἃ: ® ‘king’: 3> a-a (ἃ φωτιζον ev νεφελαις δοξης  b-b S> c-e Reading 
D|YI pra (zustead of IyHyi3): Gk ws avOos ροδων : & ‘like spikenard’ d-d Reading onan (Peters) for 
“Wid: Ck νεὼν : S ‘of the field’: H vernis e-e (ζ ws κρινα ew εξοδων vdaros f 3 ‘trees’ 8-3 (ἃ ws πυρ και 
λίβανος : 96 ‘as the smell ofincense’ =» Reading nnnon (= Sek) for mmm ἰ ὁ ‘necklace’ kk SoS: 
the Hebrew text is much mutilated: & ὁλοσφυρητον (‘all of beaten [gold]’) 1 Lzz.‘enamelled’ ™™ Reading 


b5 jor by DG&> : 70 248 εὐπρεπής (= 8) 0-0 (ἃ ἀναθαλλουσα καρπους : % ‘great with branches’ 
P Ge κυπαρισσος a-a Reading )} ΠῚ instead of 439 MN (‘ giving its branches to drink’ = 3): G& ὑψουμενη 


. 


‘against a siege’ (reading “1801 instead of 1¥D). “ὁ renders according to the present Hebrew text. With regard to 
the text of & Smend says: ‘The infinitive is meaningless, for ἐμπολιορκῆσαι cannot well=rov μὴ éumodopknOjva.’ It is 


true πολιόρκησις does not occur elsewhere, but ἐμπολιορκεῖν is also rare and is not found in the Bible. In any case & did 
not read ἽΝ, but WN, i.e. ΝΣ or W821. 
5. How glorious. Cp. xlvi. 2. 


when he came out. Ben-Sira is referring to the moment when the High-Priest, after having taken the ritual bath 
and being robed in the special garments, comes forth to offer the burnt-offering in atonement for himself and the people. 
It is the Day of Atonement that is referred to, the ritual of which is described in Lev. xvi; see especially vv. 23-25. 
Many further details of this ceremony are to be found in the Mishnic tractate Yowa; an English translation of this 
tractate with full notes by G. H. Box is published in Church and Synagogue, xi. 139 ff., xii. 49 ff. 

from the sanctuary. M3750 ΓΔ, lit. ‘from the house of the veil’ (i.e. the Holy of Holies), so called because 
of the veil of blue, purple, and crimson which separated the Holy of Holies (Dedzr) from the Holy Place (Hé2ha/) ; but 
there was also a veil in front of this latter, separating it from the Court of the Priests; it must, however, be the former 


to which reference is made here, because the veil is spoken of as the Paroketh, whereas the veil before the Holy Place 
was known as the Masakh. 


6. amorning-star. Lit. ‘a shining star’; cp. Ps. cxlviii. 3. 
...feast-days. It was full moon at the two chief feasts, Passover and Tabernacles. 
7. Like the sun shining. The Neo-Hebrew word (P"¥ Hiph.) occurs in xliii. 9 in the margin; it is not found in the 
O.T. Josephus thus describes the effect of the sun shining on the Temple: ‘ Now the outward face of the Temple in 
its front wanted nothing that was likely to surprise either the minds or the eyes of men ; for it was wholly covered with 
plates of gold of great weight ; and when the sun arose it reflected back a truly fiery splendour, and caused those who 
forced themselves to look upon it to turn away their eyes, just as they would have done at the rays of the sun itself’ 
(Bell. Lud. v. 5. 6). 


And like the rainbow... Ben-Sira evidently had the words of Ezek. i. 28 in mind: ‘As the appearance of the 
bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain.’ 


8. Like a flower on the branches. Cp. the Midrash Shir ha-Shirim to ii. 3: ‘Just as the apple-tree first brings 
forth the bloom and then its leaves.’ 
in the days of the first-fruits. Cp. Num. xxviii. 26 (Hebr. and Sept.). 
asalily. Cp. xxxix. 14. 
by the water-brooks. Cp. Is. xxx. 25, xliv. 4. 
the sprout of Lebanon. The same words ("80 ΓΞ) occur in Nahum i. 4; the reference is to the cedars on 
Mount Lebanon. 
9. as... fire... Cp. Lev. ii. 1, vi. 8; see also xlix. 1. 
Adorned... Cp. xlv. 11. 
1o. a luxuriant olive-tree. Cp. Ps. 11. 10; Isa. xi. 16. 
full of berries. Cp. Is. xvii. 6. 


oleaster. In Neh. viii. 15 the oleaster (the wild olive-tree) and the olive-tree are also mentioned together. 
further Nowack, Hebraische Archdologie, i, pp. 66, 238. 


See 
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SIRACH 50. 11-15 


When he went up "to the altar of majesty"’, 
*And made glorious the court of the sanctuary* ; 


12 When he took the portions’ from “the hand of his brethren’, 


While standing *by the blocks of wood?, 
Around him the garland? of his sons°, 
del ike young cedar-trees® in Lebanon ; 
And ‘like willows by the brook‘ did they surround him4, 
» All the sons of Aaron in their glory, 
And the Lord’s! fire-offering* in their hands, 
In the presence of the whole congregation! of Israel. 


™4™Until he had finished the service of the altar™ 


7And arranging the rows of wood of the Most High, 


. 15 °(And) stretched forth his hand to the cup, 


P And poured out of the blood of the grape? ; 
Yea, poured (it) out at the foot4 of the altar, 
A sweet-smelling savour *to the Most High, the All-King*®. 


ev (248>) νεφελαις (= py OND) IT Ge ev τῷ avadapBavety avrov στολὴν δοξῆς 5 S+-‘ holy’ t Reading 
bibs Sor "133. (Smend) u-u % ‘to receive the songs of praise’ ν @& ‘holy (altar) ’ x-x % ‘In the beauty 
of the might of the sanctuary’ Υ ‘the pieces of flesh’ 2-2 (ζ εκ χειρὼν tepav a8 && map exxapa βωμου 
b Lit, ‘ crown’ ¢ % & ‘ brethren’ dd 2» 8:8 (ἃ ws βλαστημα κεδρου (referring to the High- Priest) 
ff & orehexn φοινικων (‘stems of palm-trees”) bh G&+xae ig> k Ge προσφορα 1 3 ‘people’ 
m-m ¢f Kat συντελειαν λειτουργῶν emt Bopov ἀπὸ (ἃ κοσμησαι προσῴοραν Ὑψίστου Παντοκρατορος : % ‘and to serve 
the Most High with holy joy’ °° %]>¢hrough homototeleuton, both thts and the preceding verse ending presumably 
with woy («Most High’). p-» % * And took old wine’ 4 Lez. ‘foundations’; ὁ ‘side’ rt > 


11. glorious robes. For the description of the High-Priest’s attire see Exod. xxviii. 36-42, xxix; cp. Sirach 
xlv. 6-13; Yoma vii. 5; also Josephus, Amz. 111. 7. 4-7, Bell. Iud.v. 5. 7. 

When he went up... Cp. Lev. xvi. 18, ‘And he shall go out unto the altar that is before the...’ 

the altar of majesty. ‘117 (‘majesty’) is not used in the O. T. in reference to the altar. k 

And made glorious the court of the sanctuary. MY (= περιβολή, precincts’) is used of the ledge (R.V. 


‘ settle’) surrounding the altar of Ezekiel, see Ezek. xliii. 14,17, 20,xlv. το ; but W310 is never used of the altar, always 
meaning ‘sanctuary’; we must, therefore, take ΠΝ in its later meaning, as in 2 Chron. iv. 9, where it is used in reference 
to the great, i.e. the outer, court; it is also used in this sense in the Mishnic tractate Yoma, where details concerning the 
ritual on the Day of Atonement are given; e.g. in 1. ὃ mention is made of the TY being ‘full of Israelites’, and in iv. 3 
there is a reference to ‘the pavement which is in the court’ (TMYay T3297), Ὁ 
12. When he took the portions. i.e. of the animals to be sacrificed; see the details in Yoma ii. 5-7. For M03 

used in the sense of portions of sacrificed animals cp. Exod. xxix. 17; Lev. i. 8, viii. 20, ix. 13. 

blocks of wood. May, lit. ‘rows’, i.e. the pieces of wood laid ready for use. The word comes from the root 
TY ‘to lay in order’, which is used technically for laying the wood in order for the burning of the sacrifice ; cp. Gen. 
xxii. 9; 1 Kings xviii. 23. According to Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrqanus, who lived during the first century a.D. (AZegillath 
Ta anith v), the fifteenth day of Ab was the great day for wood-offering, ‘when both priests and people brought kindling- 
wood in large quantities to the altar, for use in the burning of sacrifices during the whole year’ (8, 1. 26 α). Josephus 
(Bell. Lud. \i. 17. 6) refers to this when he says: ‘ Now the next day was the festival of Xylophoria, upon which the 
custom was for every one to bring wood for the altar, that there might never be a want of fuel for that fire which 
was unquenchable and always burning.’ 

Like young cedar-trees. Cp. the somewhat similar expression in Ps. cxxviii. 3 ΤΥ ‘Sonya. 


like willows by the brook. Cp. Lev. xxiii. 40; Job xl. 22; Is. xliv. 4; for the rendering of & (see critical 
note) cp. Exod. xv. 27; Num. xxxiii. 6; Ps. xcii. 12, 13. 


13. Inthe presence of... Cp. the same phrase in 1 Kings viii. 22. 
14. the service of the altar. Lit. ‘to serve the altar’ NN mi 3 cp. the similar phrase in Joeli. 13 Nand Nw. 
ες the rows of wood. See note on v. 12 ὁ. 

15. poured out of the... Cp. Josephus, Azz. 111. 9.4: ‘They bring the same quantity of oil which they do of wine, 
and they pour the wine about the altar.’ See Num. xxviii. 1-8; cp. Yoma iii. 4. For the expression ‘blood of the 
grape’ cp. xxxix. 26; Gen. xlix. 11; Deut. xxxii.14. The stress laid upon the drink-offering is noteworthy; in the 
Mishna ( Yoma) it is merely mentioned, nothing more. 

A sweet-smelling savour = 1} 1", the technical term for an odour soothing to God ; it is usually employed in 
reference to burnt-offerings (cp. Gen. viii. 21; Exod, xxix. 18; Lev. i.9; Num. xv, &c., &c.); in, e.g., Exod. xxix. 41 
the drink-offering is mentioned together with it; in Ezek. xvi. 19 it occurs in reference to offerings of flour, oil, and honey 


to idols; but in Ezek. xx. 28 it says: ‘... there they presented the provocation of their offering, there also they made 
their sweet savour, and they poured out there their drink-offerings.’ 
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SIRACH 50. 16-21 


16.Then the sons of Aaron® sounded 


With the trumpets tof beaten work*; 
Yea, they sounded and caused a mighty blast to be heard 
«For a remembrance before the Most High". 


17 %(Then) all flesh ἡ hasted together’ 


And fell upon their faces to the earth, 
To worship *before the Most High*, 
“Before the Holy One of Israel’. 


18*And the sound of the song was heard, 


And Pover the multitude” they made sweet melody*; 


19 4¢And all the people of the land cried4 


In prayer before the Merciful, 
f Until he had finished £the service of the altar’, 
4 And His ordinances had brought him nigh unto Him}. 


20 Then he descended, and lifted up his hands 


Upon the whole congregation of Israeli, 
* And the blessing of the Lord (was) upon his lips*, 
And he glorified himself with the name of the Lord! 


21 ™And again they fell down™, (now) to receive® 


°The pardon? of God from him°*. 


8 ἢ - ‘the priests’; &+‘shouted and’ t+ & ‘before all the people of Israel’ u-u % ‘in order to bless 
before all the people’ γεν 32> Ww O& ‘the people’ x-x Gr ‘their Lord’ y-y 3 ‘God’ 2-2 Gr 
‘the Almighty God Most High’ a-a 3) lit. ‘ And the song gave its voice’: @& ‘ And the singers praised (Him) 
with their voices’: % ‘They gave their voice to thanksgiving’ b-b (ἃ ev πλειστῳ ake c-e Reading 
1) waayn (= &) stead of 12 ayn (‘they arranged his lamp’) d-d @& ‘And the people besought the 
Lord Most High ’ ee S> ff See note on 14 a above &-& (ἃ κοσμος Κυριου b-h @& και την λειτουργιαν 
αὐτου ετελειωσαν i (ἃ wor Ισραηλ k-k (ἃ δοῦναι ευλογιαν κυριῳ (δὲ V 70 253 Syro-Hex κυριουὴ εκ χειλεων 
αὐτου 1 (ἃ avrov (157 κυριου) m-™ ( καὶ εδευτερωσεν εν προσκυνήσει n Reading new (= &) for mw 


( Smend) 0-0 (Κ την ευὐλογιαν παρα Ὑψίστου » Reading nvr (Smend) ; the text 1s somewhat mutilated, but 
Smend says that the letters ‘2, namentlich », sind kaum zweifelhaft ; von n ist anscheinend der linke Fuss 


16. With the trumpets... Cf. Num.x. 2 (R. V. marg.); for AWPD (‘ beaten work’) cp. Is. iil. 24. 
For aremembrance... Cp. Num. x. lo. 

17. To worship... Cp. 2 Chron. xxix. 28. 

18. over the multitude... i.e. the prostrate congregation. 

19. And His ordinances... The Hebrew word 05, which often has the sense of ‘judgement’, is also used as 
a technical term expressive of something that is due to somebody ; thus in Deut. xviii. 3, ‘this shall be the priest’s due 
from the people ...’, cp. Deut. xxi. 17; in Num. xv. 24 reference is made to the offerings to the Lord ‘ in accordance 
with what is due’, or, as the R. V. renders it, ‘according to the ordinance’ (QBW!D2), cp. Job xxxvi. 6, Prov. xviil. 5. 

20. Then he descended. According to Lev. ix. 22, Aaron does not descend from the altar until after he has 
pronounced the Blessing, and Yoma vi. 2 seems to agree with this. 

And the blessing of the Lord... Cf. Yoma vi. 2, ‘And the priests and the people who are standing in the 
court (723), when they hear the “ Ineffable Name” (W707 DY) proceeding out of the mouth of the High-Priest, then 
they bow themselves down and worship, falling down upon their faces, and say: “ Blessed be the Name of the glory of 
His Kingdom for ever and ever.”’ This was the only occasion on which the Holy Name was pronounced. As is well 
known, in the Hebrew text of the O. T. the name 117 (‘Jehovah’= J/ahveh) is written with the vowels of Adonai 
(‘Lord’), and pronounced so; if the title Adonai precedes M1 (i.e. if the text has ‘the Lord Jahveh’) it is written 
with the vowels of Elohim (‘God’). This was done in order to avoid pronouncing the Holy Name. In the Hebrew 


of Sirach, Jahveh is always written ™ or *. This non-uttering of the Holy Name was not always due to reve- 
rential fear, but often also because of superstitious dread. ‘The names of supernatural beings, such as gods and 
spirits, are commonly believed to be endowed with marvellous virtues, and the mere utterance of them may work 
wonders and disturb the course of nature’ (Frazer, The Golden Bough’, i, p. 441). This must certainly have applied 
at one time to the mass of the uncultured among the Israelites. There is a curious passage in Pivge Adoth v. 14, 
where it is said that ‘Noisome beasts come into the world for vain swearing, and for the profanation of the 
(divine) Name’. 
he glorified himself. i.e. because he was privileged to utter the Holy Name. ᾿ 

21. And again they fell down... The verse presents us with the picture of the whole congregation falling 
down for the second time; the first time it was in order to receive the High-priestly blessing, now it is in order 
to receive divine justification, implying pardon for sin, through God’s minister; cp. the somewhat similar thing 
mentioned in Lev. ix. 24, ‘And there came forth fire from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the burnt- 
offering and the fat; and when all the people saw it, they shouted, and fell down on their faces’; the acceptance of 
the offering was an earnest of divine forgiveness which the whole congregation received prostrate. In Ben-Sira’s 
day, apparently, the ‘ absolution’ was pronounced by the High-Priest. 
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SIRACH 50. 22-27 


22 Now ¥?bless “the God of all 4”?, 
' *Who doeth wondrously® on earth’, 
Who exalteth man* from the womb, 
And dealeth with him according to His will". 
23 May He grant you wisdom’ of heart, 
And may there be peace “among you”. 
24 May His mercy be established * with Simeon®, 
==y And may He raise up for him the covenant of Phinehas; 
May one never be cut off from him’; 
And as to his seed**, (may it be) as the days of heaven?**. 


L. 25,26. Three Detested Nations (2 distichs). 
25 For two nations doth my soul feel abhorrence, 
(Yea), and (for) a third, which is not a people ; 
26 * The inhabitants of Seir> and® Philistia, 
And that foolish nation that dwelleth in Sichem®. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK 


L. 27-29. The Concluding Words of Feshua’, the son of Eleazar, the son of Sira (+2 distichs). 
27 Wise instruction and apt proverbs°4 
eefsOf Jeshua’, δεῖς son of Eleazar88, the son of Sira’, 


erhalten’: Gk τὴν evdoyay: 30. virtutem rp-pp (ἃ ‘bless ye all God’ 4-4 35 ‘the Lord God of Israel’: 
S ‘and the people of the land praised God’ IT Gk τῷ μεγαλοποιουντι παντὴ 8 Reading ΕΝ Sor xdpon 
t & ‘our days’ u Lit. ‘favour’: (ἃ ‘ mercy’ Vv & ‘joyfulness ’ ¥-w Q@& ‘in our days in Israel (70> 
in Israel) for the days of eternity ’ X-5 Gk μεθ nnav xx-xx % ‘and with his seed’ ἡ (ἃ > 2-2 (ἃ 
και εν Tals ἡμεραις αὐτου λυτρωσασθω ἡμας (70 >) a-a (ἃ οἱ καθημενοι ev oper Σαμαρειας (A 155 - και): %& in monte 
Seir b S ‘Gebal’: 70 248 Syro-Hex-+ και avdpes οἱ κατοικουντες © (ζ εν Σικιμοις d-d G& παιδειαν συνεσεως 
kat επιστημῆς : 86 ‘all the proverbs of the wise and their riddles’ 9 Reading Syn Sor Senn ee-ee % ‘are 
written in this book’, omztting all the rest of vv. 24 bcd f % pr. ‘of Simeon the son of’ 8-8 & ‘ Jesus the 
son of Sirach, Eleazar the Jerusalemite’: 7 Gk this and the next line are transposed 88-88 γο 248 L> 


The pardon. See crit. note. The reading of &, ‘blessing,’ can scarcely be right, as the preceding verse has just 
dealt with the High-priestly blessing. 


22. Now bless... Martin Rinckart composed his hymn ‘Nun danket alle Gott’ (‘ Now thank we all our God’) 
on the basis of this text. 
doeth wondrously. Cp. Judges xiii. 19 (reading xbapn= Sept.). 

23. May He grant... The clause also occurs as xlv. 26a. 

24. with Simeon. The alteration in & is evidently intentional, and the same applies to the omission of the two next 
lines; the ‘covenant of Phinehas’ had come to an end by the time that Ben-Sira’s grandson made his translation, so that 
the passage as found in would have appeared inappropriate. The mention of Simeon does not necessarily mean that 
he was still living when Ben-Sira wrote (see note on v. 1) ; ‘Simeon’ stands here for his house and lineage. 

the covenant of Phinehas. Cp. xlv. 24, 25. 
May one never be cut off... i.e. May his line always have a successor. 
as the days of heaven. i.e. endless. 

L. 25, 26 (THREE DETESTED NATIONS). 

25, 26. These verses must probably have been added at the close of the book (if not by the author himself, which, 
however, is likely enough, then by a contemporary) with the special object of warning readers against those belonging to 
the three races mentioned. There was ample ground for the utterance of these words; the inhabitants of Seir, i.e. the 
Idumaeans (Edom), had been the bitter enemies of the Jews ever since the Return from Babylon; see e.g. Obad. 11-14; 
Ps. cxxxvii. 7; Lam. iv. 21; Ezek. xxv. 12-14, xxxv. 14, xxxvi. 3; Mal. i. 2-5; Judith vii. 8,18: according to 1 Macc. 
v.65 Hebron, and the villages thereof, were in possession of the Edomites (‘the children of Esau’) in the days of Judas 
Maccabaeus, cp. Josephus, Azz. xii. 8. 6, Bell. Jud. iv. 9. 7; they had probably occupied this territory, which was less 
unfertile than their own land, ever since the Captivity. The antipathy which Ben-Sira had for the Philistines is easily 
understood when it is remembered how strongly Hellenized their country had become; in the centuries following the 
Macedonian conquest the influence of Greek civilization was profound and wide-reaching (for details see ZB, iii. 3725). 
But the most hated of all were the people of Sichem, i.e. the Samaritans, as is well known; they were, as Smend points 
out, especially dangerous to their neighbours at this time, because the Seleucidae had made common cause with them 
against the Jews. 

that foolish nation. 523 “4, cp. xlix.5; Deut, xxxii. 21. 

L. 27-29. SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK. 

27. apt. OD'IBIN; cp. Prov. xxv. 11, PEN y Δ 27 ‘a word aptly spoken’ (Symmachus renders it ἐν καιρῷ αὐτοῦ). 
Smend thinks that both here and in Prov. xxv. 11 the reference is to metrical form. 

Jeshua’... % inserts ‘Simeon the son of’, so also in the two subscriptions at the end of the book; but 
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SIRACH 50. 27—51. 3 


ὮΣ »i Which he declared in the explanation of his heart", 
And which he taught with understanding‘*. 
28 Blessed is the man who meditateth* on these things}, 
™ And he that layeth them up in his heart shall become wise™. 
& 29™For if he do them, °he shall be strong for all things®, 
Ὁ ῬΈΟΥ the fear of the Lord is life?®. 


APPENDIX TO THE BOOK (LI. 1-30) 


(a) LI. 1-12. A Prayer (24+242434242424243 distichs). 
51 1 4®°I will thank Thee, *Jahveh, O King, 
4T will praise Thee, O God °of my salvation®4s, 
I will declare Thy Name’, 8(Thou) strength of my lifes; 
2 For Thou hast redeemed my soul from death}, 
iThou didst keep back’ my flesh from the Pit}, 
* And from the power of Sheol Thou didst deliver my foot*; 
‘Thou didst preserve me™ from the scourge of a slanderous tongue, 
And from the lips "of them that turn aside to lies™!; 
°Thou wast Pon my side?® in the face of those that rose up against me ; 
3 ‘Thou didst help me, according to the abundance of Thy mercy, 
Out of the snare of those that watch for my stumbling’, 
And from the hand of those that seek my life ; 
From manifold troubles didst Thou save me4, 


h-h Reading “ynp3 (so Smend for yr3) xvi 125 ἽΦΝ ini G& ἐχαραξα τῳ βιβλιῳ rovre [here follows 24 6], 
os ανωμβρησεν σοφιαν aro καρδιας αὐτου ii G& os kG ἀναστραφήσεται 1 #4 bonis m-m % 
‘and learneth them and becometh wise in them’ n-2 385» o-o $ ‘the height of the fear of the 
Lord is excellent above all things; take hold thereof, my son, and let it not go’ e-P In & these words form 
one line with li. 16a; & ore φως (106 φοβος) Kupiov το ¢xvos αὐτου! 55 70 248 254 Syro-Hex + xa: ros evoeBeow 
ἔδωκε σοῴφιαν: 55 70 248 254 + εὐλογητὸς κυριος εἰς Tov αἰῶνα yevotro ‘yevorto: 0 + Sofa aor o Geos ἡμῶν δοξα σοι 
4 40 Syro-Hex >ch. li. . 

a-a Transposed in ἸΏ Ὁ προσευχή Ἰησοῦ υἱου Σειραχ tuserted as title by (ἃ e-c So (ἃ S: 38 ‘my God, my 
Father ’ d-d % ‘Every day will I praise Thy Name, O Lord’, misplaced after Ὁ. 11 e-e & ‘my Saviour’ 
f $+ ‘in praises’ 8-8 G >: % ‘my trust is (in) the Most High from everlasting’ hob (ἃ ore σκεπαστὴς 
kat BonOos eyevou μοι Ei (ἃ και ἐλυτρώσω το copa pou €£ απωλιας Καὶ &> 11 55»: (ἃ και εκ παγιδος διαβολης 
γλωσσης m 35 +‘ from the slander of the people’ n-n && ἐργαζομενων ψευδος 0-0 & > p-p Lit, ‘for me’ 
9-4 (ἃ eyevov βοηθος, και ελυτρωσω pe κατα To πληθος eheou Kat ovoparos Gov εκ βρυγμων ετοιμος es βρωμα, (δὲ και) εκ χειρὸς 
ᾧηγτουντων τὴν ψυχην pou εκ πλειονων θλίψεων ὧν ἐσχον rr Reading sydy ‘DN (Schechter) 


Ben-Sira’s grandson, in the Prologue to his Greek translation of the book, calls the writer Jeshua‘, the son of Sirach. 
It is probable that the mention of Simeon here is due to the occurrence of this name in vv. 1, 24. 
28. Blessedis... Cp. Ps.i. 1. 
29. For ifhe... There can be no doubt that originally 9 had this clause in some form. 
... life. Cp. Prov. xiv. 27, xix. 23. 
LI. 1-30 (APPENDIX TO THE BOOK). 
(a) LI. 1-12 (A PRAYER). ; Ss Se 
LI. 1. Jahveh, O King. Cp. Ps. cxlv. 1. The consensus of both & and % against ® favours the reading in the 
text ; for my God, my Father of ἢ) cp. Exod. xv. 2, and the Adinu Malkenu prayer in the Jewish Liturgy (Singer’s ed., 
pp- 5557), as well as the Shemoneh ‘Esreh (‘The Eighteen Benedictions’) (see, further, Taylor’s edition of Pirge Aboth, 
Excursus v, p. 124; the Hebrew text of Skemonch ‘Esreh is given by Dalman in Die Worte Jesu, pp. 299-304). 
O God of my salvation. Cp. Ps. xviii. 46, xxv. 5. 
I will declare Thy Name. Cp. Ps. xxii. 22, cii. 21. 
(Thou) strength... Cp. Ps. xxvii. 1. 
2. Thou hast redeemed. Cp. Ps. xlix. 15, lv. 18, ἵν]. 13, lxix. 18. 
Thou didst keep back... Cp. Job xxxiii. 18; Ps. Ixxviii. 50. 
Thou didst deliver my foot. Cp. Ps. xxv. 15. 
that turn aside to lies. Cp. Ps. xl. 5. 
... that rose up against me. Cp. Ps. iii. 1, lvi. 9. ; 
3. the abundance of Thy mercy. Cp. Ps. v. 7, lxix. 13, cvi. 7, 45. 
of those that watch for... For the Hebrew (see crit. note) cp. Jer. xx. 10. 
that seek my life. Cp. Ps. xxxv. 4, xl. 14, Ixiii. 9, Ixx. 2. 
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SIRACH 51. 4-11 


ΒΡ 4. Αμά from the straits of the flame round about (me), 
stFrom the midst of the fire that I kindled not', 
5 "From the deep of the belly of Sheol®, 
vFrom the lips of wickedness, and from the framers of lies’, 
6 *And the arrows®* of a deceitful tongue. 
My soul drew nigh’ unto death, 
And my life? to the nethermost® Sheol”. 
7°And I turned about on every 5469, 4yet there was none to help me®4, 
ee And I looked for one to uphold®, but there was none. 
8 Then did I remember ‘the loving-kindnesses of Jahveh‘, 
And &His mercies8 which have been from of old, 
»Who delivereth them that trust in Him>, 
‘And redeemeth them *from all evil*‘. 
9 And I lifted up my voice! from the earth™, 
7 And cried out for help from the gates of Sheol*. 
το °Yea, I cried®: ‘O Jahveh?, my Father 4art. Thou?°, 
*For Thou art the hero of my salvation’ ; 
Forsake me not™ in the day® of trouble, 
*In the day of wasteness and desolation. 
11 I will praise Thy Name continually, 
uAnd will sing Thy praise® in prayer.’ 


5- $> t+ Reading (Zit. ‘that was not kindled ἢ ΠΠΞ) Ry) WN PNT: (ἃ καὶ εκ peso πυρὸς ov οὐκ efexavoa 
uu Reading Siw ons omne (= &) ΝΥ (ἃ καὶ amo γλωσσης axabaprov καὶ Aoyou wWevdous X-X (ἃ βασιλει 
διαβολη : ‘which presents a gloss (“arrows of the tongue” = slander) fogether with a corruption of an original 
Bodies (Jer. ix. 8) or Bedn (cp. Job xxxix. 22, βασιλει B: Beka Noa A = 32) (Aart) ¥ Β nvecey (NAV = 
% 3): Ὁ laudabit dominum 2 86 ‘spirit’: G&+yv συνεγγος 8 6.8 248 κατώτατου (Gr κατω) b3+ “δηά 
my spirit draweth near unto death’ c-¢ @ περίεσχον pe παντοθεν ἀ-ὰ % ‘in order that I might be upheld’ 
© G& % >‘me’ ee-ee G& ἐμβλέπων (A εβλεπον, 248 ἐπεβλεπονῚ εἰς αντιλημψιίν ἀνθρωπὼν f-£ (ἃ του ἐλεοὺυς σου κυρίε 
8- & της epyacias σου h-h & ore εξελῃ τοὺς ὑπομένοντας σε Ἐ G καὶ σωζεις αὐτοὺς εκ χειρος εθνων (NA exOpor, 
V πονηρωνὴ k-k $ ‘from him that is stronger than they’ 1 Gh ικετειαν m-m B ἐπὶ γην, SA aro γης (cp. 248 
amo opyns) nn && καὶ ὑπερ Oavarov (A aro afavatov) pucews εδεηθην : 96 ‘and I made supplication’ 0-0 & 
εἐπεκαλεσαμὴν κυριον πατερα KUpLov μου 00 Reading δ ΡΝ (= G&S) for nove (‘ Yea, I exalted ’) P3> 
a-a % ‘from on high’ tr &>: 96 ‘mighty Lord and Saviour’ rrar @& μη pe εγκαταλιπειν 5 (ἃ ev ἡμέραις 
(248 253 εν ἡμερᾳ = 3) ὑπὸ G& εν καιρῳ ὑπερηφανιων αβοηθησιας : S> u-u Reading Ἵ ΙΝ. (Smend) = (ἃ 
for ὙΙΝῚ («And I will remember thee ’) V & ev ἐξομολογήσει : 86 ‘in praises’ 


4. the straits of the flame. Cp. Is. xlvii. 14. 


that I kindled not. Cp. Job xx. 26; a figurative way of expressing the presence of troubles not of one’s 
own making. 
5. From the deep... This’ rendering is uncertain, as 097 does not occur in this connexion in the O.T.; cp. 
- Jonah ii. 3; note, however, {03 (‘belly’) is not used elsewhere in a similar connexion. ἡ 
the framers of lies, Lit. ‘them that plaster lies’, cp. Job xiii. 4; Ps. cxix. 69. 
6. And the arrows... See crit. note. Cp. Ps. lii. 2. 
My soul drew nigh... Cp. Ps. Ixxxviii. 3. 
to the nethermost Sheol. Cp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 13, Ixxxviii. 6. 
7. [turned about... Cp. Ps. ον], 12; Is. Ixiii. 5. 


8. ... the loving-kindnesses... Cp. Ps. xxv. 6. 
... them that trust in Him. Cp. Ps. xvi. 1. 
And redeemeth them... Cp. Gen. xlviii. 16; Ps. cxxi. 7. 


from all evil. 9 b30, for which Smend would read 1 Π3)2 (=@) ‘from the hand of evil’, cp. Hab. ii. 9; which 
Peters reads Ἣν ' (‘from the power of the enemy’); & possibly read this, cp. 1 Kings xxviii. 18. 
9. from the gates of Sheol. Cp. Is. xxxvili. 10; Jonah ii. 3. 
Io....my Father art Thou.' See note on v.1; cp. Ps. lxxxix. 26. The rendering of & (see crit. note) is probably 
due to Christian influence. Cp. Ps. il. 7, cx. I. 
the hero of my salvation. Cp. ‘the rock of my salvation’ in Ps. lxxxix. 26 (cp. Ps. Ixii. 2), and ‘ the strength 
of my salvation’ in Ps. cxl. 7 (cp. Isa. xxxiii. 6). 
In the day of wasteness... See Zeph. i. 15, from which this is quoted. 
11. I will praise... Cp. Ps. cxlv. 2. 
And will sing Thy praise. This rendering of & is preferable to that of 44; the two verbs 7'2t and 56m occur 
together in Ps. cxxxv. 3. 
in prayer. Cp.1. 19. 
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SIRACH 51. 11, 12** 


30" ‘vy Then did Jahveh hear my voicevy, 
And gave heed to my supplication ; 
12” And He redeemed me from all evil” 
*And delivered me* Yin the day of trouble’. 
Therefore will I give and offer praise’, 
And bless 77the Name of Jahveh2*:— 


ὁ) 123-*vi (Extant only in Hebrew): A Thanksgiving (=1+4+4+4+43 distichs). 
iS" 


i. Give thanks unto Jahveh, for He is good; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
ii. Give thanks to the God of praises ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
iii, Give thanks unto Him that keepeth Israel ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
iv. Give thanks unto Him that formeth all; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
v. Give thanks unto the Redeemer of Israel ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
vi. Give thanks unto Him that gathereth the outcasts of Israel ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
vii. Give thanks unto Him that buildeth His city and His Sanctuary ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
viii. Give thanks unto Him that maketh a horn to sprout for the house of David ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
ix. Give thanks unto Him that chooseth the sons of Zadok to be priests ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 


WoW > W-W (ἃ ἐσωσας yap pe εξ απωλειας X-X Gr καὶ εξείλου pe: V και εξελου μαι Y~Y G& εκ καιρου 
πονήρου A. + και εξιλου (sc) μαι: 86 “ from all trouble’ 2 (ἃ + σοι 22-22 248 ‘Thy Name, O Lord’: φ ‘ Thy 
holy Name’ 


gave heed to my supplication. Cp. Ps. cxl. 6, cxliii. 1. 
12. from all evil. Cp. v. 8. 
in the day of trouble. Cp.v. ioc; Ps. xli.1. 


(ὁ) Ii-=vi, (EXTANT ONLY IN HEBREW): A THANKSGIVING. 

The Psalm which is here inserted is formed on the pattern of Ps. cxxxvi, that is, if this latter is prior in date; the 
possibility, however, of both having been composed on an earlier pattern (Peters) must be allowed for. It is probable 
that this Psalm is an amalgamation of two poems, a shorter one, vv. vi-ix, and a longer one, vv. i-v, x-xvi 
(=twelve verses). The first clause of each verse of the shorter poem is longer than the corresponding clauses of the 
longer poem. The place in which vv. vi-ix are inserted is the natural one, the word ‘Israel’ being the point of 
attachment. The omission of the whole by & % favours the opinion that it did not form part of the original book ; but 
Smend, who regards the whole as original, accounts for the omission by saying that € took exception to its ‘ un-Greek 
character’, as well as to the words in v. ix, while 3 followed (ἃ in omitting it because of the anti-Jewish tendency which 
is characteristic of ὁ. This explanation seems inadequate, for the ‘un-Greek character’ would apply to the whole 
book, while the natural objection to v. ix (the downfall of the house of Zadok had taken place by the time the translation 
was made) would not account for the omission of the whole section. It seems more likely that vv. vi-ix are original, 
and that the rest was subsequently added, the amalgamation of the two taking place as suggested above. See, however, 
the discussion in the Introduction, § 3, iii. 

i. Give thanks... This verse is identical with Ps. cxxxvi. 1; cp. the refrain at the end of each verse in this 
psalm as well as in Ps, cxxxvi. 

ii, the God of praises. Cp. Ps. xxii. 3, Ixxi.6; and see also the Shemoneh‘Esreh (cp. note on v. 1 above) iii: 
‘The holy ones praise Thee every day.’ 

iii, that keepeth Israel. Cp. Ps. cxxi. 3-8. 
iv. that formeth all. Cp. Jer. x. 16, li. 19. 

v. the Redeemer of Israel. Cp. Is. xliv. 6, xlix. 7, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh vii: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
Redeemer of Israel.’ 

vi. that gathereth the outcasts... Cp. Ps. cxlvii.2; 15. xi. 12, xxvii. 13, ἵν]. 8; and Shemoneh ‘Esreh x: 
‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who gatherest the outcasts of Thy people Israel.’ 

vii. that buildeth ... Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 2; Isa. xliv. 28; and Shemoneh ‘Esreh xiv : ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
Builder of Jerusalem.’ 

viii. that maketh a horn to sprout... Cp. Ps. cxxxii. 17; Ezek. xxix. 21; and Shemoneh ‘Esreh xv: ‘Do Thou 
speedily cause the shoot of David to sprout forth, and do Thou lift up his horn through Thy victorious salvation; every 
day do we hope for Thy salvation. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who causeth the horn of salvation to sprout forth? __ 

ix, that chooseth the sons of Zadok... Cp. 1. 24 (38) ; 2 Sam. viii. 17; 1 Kings i. 26; 1 Chron. vi. 8 (v. 34 in 
Hebrew), xxix. 22; Ezek. xl. 46, xliv. 15, xlviii. 12. 
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SIRACH 51. 12°*%, 13-15 


Ξη" x. Give thanks unto the Shield of Abraham ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xi. Give thanks unto the Rock of Isaac; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xii. Give thanks unto the Mighty One of Jacob; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xiii. Give thanks unto Him that hath chosen Zion ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xiv. Give thanks unto the King of the kings of kings ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xv. And He hath lifted up the horn for His people ; 
The praise of all His pious ones, 
xvi. For the children of Israel, a people nigh unto Him, ~ 
Hallelujah. 


(c) LI. 13-30. A Poem describing how Ben-Sira acquired Wisdom (= 14+9 distichs). 
ἃ 13 %When I was yet young, before I wandered abroad?, 


3" >I desired her and sought her out”. 
14 °In my youth I made supplication in prayer ; 
& 4And I will seek her out even to the end. 


15 °She blossomed like a ripening grape’, 
My heart rejoiced in her®. 
8" My foot trod ‘in her footstep‘, 
From my youth 81 learned Wisdom. 


a-a ἢ ἧς mutilated ; all that ἐς left τς nn Ay) WN (‘I was young’)=8. From here to Ὁ. 13a incl. & 
1s wanting b-b (ἃ εζηγτησα σοφιαν προφανως εν προσευχῃ pov c-e In this clause stands as Ὁ. τό a, which 
wt has displaced: Gk evavte vaov ἡξιουν περι avrns d-d Wanting in 9 e-e Reading ἐξήνθησεν ὡς περκάζουσα 
σταφυλή (Brckell, cp. Sept. of Amos ix. 13) for εξ ἀνθους ὡς περκαζουσης σταφυλης : cp. 3. et effloruit tanquam 


praecox uva Et Reading ΠΥΦΝΔ (Smend) for ANON: (ἃ ev ευθυτητι: BH S+6O Lord’ 8-8 O& ἰχνευον αὐτὴν 


x. the Shield of Abraham. Cp. Gen. xv. 1; Ps. xviii. 2, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh i: ‘Blessed art Thou, the Shield 
of Abraham.’ 

xi. the Rock of Isaac. Cp. Deut. xxxii. 4; 2 Sam. xxiii. 3; Ps. xviii. 2, xlii. 9, Ixxi. 3; Is. xxx, 29, li. 1; in She- 
moneh ‘Esreh xviii the expression ‘ Rock of our life’ occurs. 

xii. the Mighty One of Jacob. Cp. Gen. xlix.24; Ps. cxxxii. 2, 5; Isa. i. 24, xlix. 26, lx. 16, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh 
i: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, and God of our fathers, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the 
great, the mighty, and the fearful God,’ 

xiii. that hath chosen Zion. Cp. Ps. lxxviil. 68, cxxxii. 13, cxxxv. 21, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh xvii: ‘Be pleased, 
O Lord our God, with Thy people Israel, and their prayer; and set up again the sacrificial service for the altar 
of Thine House... And may our eyes behold Thy merciful return to Zion. Blessed art Thou who restorest Thy 
Shekinah to Zion. (On the withdrawal of the Shekimah from earth, and the reasons for this, see the Midrash 
Bereshith Rabba, c. 19; the passage is given in the authors’ 7he Religion and Worship of the Synagogue*, p. 219.) 

xiv. King of the kings of kings. Cp. the title ‘God of gods, and Lord of lords’ in Deut. x. 17. In Shemoneh 
‘Esreh the title ‘King’ is applied to God five times, and in xi occur the words: ‘Reign Thou over us, O Lord, 
alone in loving-kindness and mercy.’ In Pirge Adoth iv. 32 occurs the expression: ‘The King of the kings of 
kings, the Holy One, blessed be He.’ 

xv, xvi. These two verses are identical with Ps. cxlviii. 14. 

(c) LI. 13-30 (A POEM). 

The Poem (vv. 13-30) which follows is an acrostic, each verse beginning with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
in their order; this had already been discerned by Bickell before the discovery of the Hebrew text (see the Zedéschrift 
fiir katholische Theologie, vi. 326-330 ; 1882). 

13. When I was yet young. Cp. vi. 18; Wisd. viii. 2. 

before I wandered abroad. For this use of πλανᾶσθαι cp, xxxiv. 11 (= (ἃ xxxi. 12); Ben-Sira refers to his travels 
also in xxxix. 4. 

14. Inmy youth. Smend is probably right in regarding ἔναντι ναοῦ of & as a mistake for ἐν νεότητί pov (= 38). 

in prayer. ἐν προσευχῇ μου of & belongs here, not inv. 13d. | 

15. My heart... This clause was probably longer originally ; it is unduly short as it stands. 

in her footstep. See critical note; (ἅ, as Smend points out, may have read TM WI (‘in her footstep’) but 
misunderstood it ; cp. Job xxiii. 11, ‘My foot hath held fast to His steps’; for # as it stands cp. Ps. xxv. 5, xxvl. 3. 


Ilearned. Smend suggests the reading "NPN (‘I tracked’); cp. &, which certainly gives a better parallel to the 
preceding clause. For 38 as it stands cp. Ps. Ixxi. 17; Prov. xxx. 3. 
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SIRACH 51. 16-23 


16 »I bowed down mine ear a little and received her}, 
And much knowledge did I find:; 
17 ‘And! her yoke was glorious to me*, 
™And to my Teacher do I offer thanks ™. 
18 51 purposed to do good” <with her?®, 
°° And PI was not put to shame?, for I found her”. 
t9 My soul was attached? to her, 
*And I turned not away my face from her’; 
5] spread forth my hands to the heaven above’, 
*And for ever and ever I will not go astray from her. 
"My hand opened her gates, 
And I entered unto her, and looked upon her*, 
20 YI set my soul aright’ “after her’, 
*And I found her in her’ purity*; 
I gat me understanding ?through her guidance’. 
* Therefore °I shall not be forsaken, 
21 My inward part was troubled® “like an oven® ‘to look upon her4, 
Therefore have I gotten® a good possession. 
22 Jahveh gave fme the reward of my lips’, 
And £with my tongue? do I praise Him. 


23 Turn in® unto me, ye unlearned, 


And lodge in my house of instruction. 


hh This clause has been displaced by 14a in ® i G&+epavrp: Sah+‘because of her’ (Smend) kk & 
προκοπὴ εγενετὸ μοι εν αὐτῇ 11η}», but the ts required as the sixth letter of the alphabet, this being the sixth clause 
mm (ἃ τῳ didovre μοι σοῴφιαν δωσω δοξαν ππῺ O& διενοηθην yap του ποιῆσαι αὑτὴν ° A word has fallen out here 
00-00 & καὶ εζηλωσα ( perhaps a mistake for εζητησα = 3Η) το ayabov καὶ ov μη αἰσχυνθω P-P Reading wis (= &) 
Sor DNS xd (‘I will not turn back ’) 4 & διαμεμαχισται (reading Apwy for npwn): 6 ‘clave’. Tr G& και 
ev ποιήσει λιμου διηκριβασαμὴν 5:-8 Wanting in ἴῆ, 20 a stands τη place of tt tt & καὶ Ta ayvonyara αὑτῆς emevOnoa 
uu &> v-v Reading whi nina (=&) for 5) -nn3 W-W (ἃ εἰς αὐτὴν x-x (ΧΒ wrongly transposes this and 
the next clause ¥G@S >‘her’ 2-2 Reading, with Smend, nnbanny Jor anbnnn (‘from the beginning’ 
= & 9) ἅτ Only the first word and one letier of the second word are left in ® b-b $ ‘T shall not 
forsake her’ ο % ‘burned’ co-ce > ἀ-ὁ Oe εκζητησαι αὐτὴν 9 3 5- “ἴῃ her’ ff & γλωσσαν 
μοι μισθον μου 8-8 Ok ev αὐτῇ h Reading ὙΠ (= 8) for ib: & εγγισατε 


16. I bowed down mine ear. Cp. iv. 8, vi. 53. 
17. her yoke... Cp. vi. 24, 30, and wv. 26 of this chapter. 
to my Teacher. The Teacher is, of course, God. 
18. The text is very corrupt here, and must be emended with the help of &. 
19. In this verse (ἃ apparently had a text before it which in part differed from that of # as now extant. 
My hand opened her gates. For the thought of Wisdom having her dwelling-house cp. xiv. 23-25, Prov. ix. 1 ff. 
and looked upon her. Cp. xv. 7, ‘Sinners shall not see her.’ 
20. understanding. Lit. ‘heart’; cp. Prov. xv. 32, xix. 8, where the same verb as here is used (ΠΡ). 
21. My inward part was troubled. Cp. Jer. xxxi. 20. ; 
Therefore have I gotten... Cp. Prov. iv. 7. 
22. the reward of my lips. i.e. success as a teacher. 
23. Turnin... Cp. Prov. ix. 4, 16. 
house of instruction. The Beth ha-Midrash, or Beth Midrash, is the technical name for the ‘house’ where 
students gathered together for instruction in the Law. Great scholars had their own ‘houses’ where.they gathered 
pupils together. The Beth ha-Midrash of Ben-Sira is the earliest of which we know; in VYoma 35 ὁ (T. Babli) 
mention is made of the one in which Shemaiah and Abtalion taught, and which Hillel, when a youth, could attend only 
after having paid an admission-fee to the janitor; ‘ whether or not this charge of a fee, so contradictory to the maxim of 
the men of the Great Synagogue (4do//i.1,“‘Raise up many disciples’), was a political measure of the time, it seemingly 
stands in connexion with a principle pronounced by the Shammaites (44. FR. N., A. iii, B. iv, ed. Schechter, p. 14) that 
“ only those who are wise, humble, and of goodly, well-to-do parentage should be taught the Law”. On the other hand, 
the Hillelites insisted that “all, without exception, should partake of the privilege, inasmuch as many transgressors in 
Israel, when brought nigh to the Law, brought forth righteous, pious, and perfect men”? (JE, iii. 117 δ). Ben-Sira 
says distinctly that the wisdom was to be acquired ‘ without money’; see v. 25 and cp. Medarim 36a (T. Babli): ‘As 
I have taught you without payment, saith God, so must you do likewise.’ Reference is made (Zanna debe Eliyahu R. 
ix [x], xvi, and elsewhere) to the Beth ha-Midrash in the Temple (cp. Matt. xxi. 23, xxvi. 55; Luke ii. 46, xx. 1, xxi. 37; 
John xviii. 20), which was called Beth ha-Midrash ha-gadol, ‘the Great house of instruction.’ ; 
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SIRACH 51. 24-30 


24 ‘How long will ye lack ‘these things*‘? 


And (how long) shall your soul be so! athirst ? 


25 1 open my mouth and speak ™of her®, 


Acquire Wisdom® for yourselves without money. 


26 Bring® your necks under her yoke, 


P And her burden let your soul bear? ; 
4She is nigh unto them that seek her4, 
‘And he that is intent (upon her) findeth her’. 


27 Behold with your eyes that *I laboured but (little) " therein*, 


"And abundance of peace’ have I found". 


28 ἡ Hearken to my teaching, (though ye be but) a few*¥, 


And much Ysilver and’ gold shall ye acquire thereby. 


29 May my? soul delight *in my Veshibah*; 


And ye shall not be put to shame Pin singing my praise”. 


30 Work your work °in righteousness °, 


And He will give you your reward in its time. 


¢[Blessed be Jahveh ; and praised be His Name to generations. 

Thus far the words of Simeon the son of Jeshua‘, who is called Ben-Sira. 

The Wisdom of Simeon, the son of Jeshua‘, the son of Eleazar, the son of Sira. 
May the Name of Jahveh be blessed from now and unto eternity.]° 


1- (ἃ καὶ (τι Ν A) ott υστερεισθαι (vorepetre Ν Α) λεγετε εν τουτοις k-k 71. ‘from these things and those things ’ 
1 Lit. ‘very’ mm & > π (κα. 9 & υποθετε DP G και επιδεξασθω ἡ ψυχὴ vpov παιδειαν (= 9) 
a-4 (ἃ εγγυς ἐστιν ευρειν αὐτὴν mt > s-s Reading, with Smend, ΠΡῸΣ oP (= ἃ 3) for ΤΟ ΠΡ pop 
(‘I was small and I persisted’) τὰ» wu Reading, with Smend, AMID ΝΜ ΠΕ ΠῚ for... ΓΡΤΙΝΝΟῚ 


(‘and I found her,—peace’) V (ἃ + ἐμαυτῳ wow 30. pr Dvn (‘many’): (ἃ peracxere παιδειαν ev πολλῳ ἀριθμῳ 
apyuptou x Reading “pda (= 8) for "7.552 (‘in my youth ’) VY &> 2 (ἃ % ‘your’ ama Gi εν 
τῇ ἐλέει αὐτου: 86 ‘in my repentance ἡ b-b G& ev αἰνεσει αὐτου c-e Smend would read ny wba, Peters 
ny vad (= & 8) d SoG ὃ: 3» e-e & ‘Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach’: 55 70 248 254 ‘ Blessed 
be the Lord for ever; Amen, Amen’: % ‘Blessed be God for ever, and praised be His Name to generations. 
Thus far the words of Jeshua‘ the son of Simeon that is called the son of Asira [so also Syro-Hex, but some 


Syriac MSS. read Sirach]. The writing of the Wisdom of Bar Sira is ended’. Zhe subscription varies in the 
Syriac MSS. 


24. shall your soul be so athirst. Cp.Is.lv.1; Amos viii. 11. Cp. δέγφο Abothi.4: ‘Let thy house be a meeting- 
house for the wise, and powder thyself in the dust of their feet ; and drink their words with thirstiness.’ 

25. without money. Cp. Is. lv. 1, 2, and the Talmudic quotation in the note on v. 23. 

26. her yoke. Cp. v. 17, vi. 25. 

he that isintent. Wi 112, lit. ‘that giveth his soul’. 

27. (little). For the use of ΤΡ in a temporal sense cp. Is. liv. 7. 

28. (though ye be but) afew. For this use of ἼΒΟ2 cp. Gen. xxxiv. 30; Deut. iv. 27. 

And much silver... Cp. Pirge Aboth ii. 19: ‘If thou hast learned much Torah, they give thee much reward ; 
and faithful is the maker of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of thy work ; and know that the recompense of the 
reward of the righteous is for the time to come.’ 

29. Veshibah. i.e. Circle of hearers, later an Academy of learning. ‘At first the Beth ha-Midrash was the place 
where the Veshibah assembled. ... Later, when the number of students increased, it became necessary to hold the 
sessions in a separate large hall adjoining the Beth ha-Mzdrash, and this hall was known by the name of Veshzbah’ 
(JE, xii. 595 a). For Δ & read ΤΠ (‘in His salvation,’ referring it to God), while $ read "NWI (‘in my 
repentance’), neither understanding, presumably, what was meant by the Veshzbah. 

in singing my praise. "3. 

30. Work your work. i.e. the work of seeking wisdom. 


in righteousness. The reading of (ἃ &, ‘before the time,’ is probably the correct one, the reference being to th 
time of final reckoning ; cp. John ix. 4. : 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


INTRODUCTION 


δι, SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE Book. 


THE Book of Wisdom has long enjoyed the reputation of being the most attractive and 
interesting book in the Apocrypha. Nor is the reputation undeserved if attention is confined 
to the first ten or eleven chapters. In these chapters both thought and expression are of a high 
order. The thought, it is true, is not that of a systematic or consistent thinker, but of a writer 
imbued with a strongly religious spirit ; one who felt the stress and perplexity of life and suffering, 
and yet resisted the temptation to abandon—like many of his co-religionists—his ancestral belief 
in a God of righteousness. These thoughts are expressed in the ancient Hebrew style of parallelism : 
in spite of rare words, the language is vigorous and the construction simple: the impression that 
he was well acquainted with the literature and philosophy of Greece grows upon one the more the 
book is studied, and he is not without boldness in revising some of the traditional beliefs of his 
religion. 

“The work falls naturally into three sections: (1) cc. i to vi. 8; (2) vi. 9 to xi.1; (3) xi. 2 to xix. 
The first section has been well called ‘the book of eschatology’; it portrays in vivid contrast the 
different destinies which await the righteous and the ungodly who oppress them. The impious 
and defiant speech of the ungodly, the picture of their despair and remorse after death, and the 
description of the divine vengeance upon them are the outstanding literary features in this part of 
the book. The religious teaching also of this section is interesting and important. The writer 
enunciates the doctrine of immortality immediately after death, denies that suffering presupposes 
sin, refuses to admit that early death is necessarily a calamity, or that childlessness is a mark of 
divine displeasure. It would be difficult to find five other chapters in the Old Testament Scriptures 
with so much departure from traditional views. 

The second section consists of the panegyric on Wisdom which gives its name to the book. 
In beautiful and eloquent language the attractions of Wisdom as a heavenly Being are set forth. 
‘Wisdom is radiant and fadeth not away’; she seeks to know those that are worthy of her, and 
leads them to thé enjoyment of immortality in the presence of God. According to the testimony - 
of Solomon, who now speaks, her treasures are bestowed upon mankind in answer to prayer. The 
fine description of Wisdom is continued, and culminates in the statement that ‘she is a breath of 
the power of God, and a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty’ (vii. 25). Solomon is not the 
only one who has been favoured by her. She guided the great ones of old, rescued them from all 
their troubles, and finally brought the holy nation itself out of captivity and ‘ prospered their works 
by the hand of a holy prophet’ (xi. 1). 

From this point onward a great change takes place. We have no longer a poem extolling 
goodness and celebrating Wisdom, but a Midrash in glorification of the Jews. 

From xi. 2 to the end of the book we have an historical retrospect of Israel in Egypt and in the 
wilderness, broken by a dissertation on the origin and evils of idolatry in cc. xiii, xiv, xv. Chapters xi 
and xii with xvi to xix contrast the lot of Israel in the wilderness with that experienced by the 
Egyptians during the plagues. The writer sets himself to prove the two propositions that ‘ By 
what things a man sins, by these he is punished’ (xi. 16), and ‘ By what things their foes were 
punished, by these they in their need were benefited’ (xi. 5). First, the punishments of the Egyptians 
are said to have been framed in accordance with a variety of the ex talionis. This is shown most 
clearly in the plagues of frogs, lice, and flies. Because the Egyptians worshipped despicable animals, 
by despicable animals they were punished. But the writer’s power of drawing parallels does not 
endhere. He goes further and gives examples to prove his other contention that what was noxious 
to the Egyptians was beneficial to Israel. Historical facts are ingeniously selected and opposed to 
one another; if the main facts are intractable, the details are made to furnish the required lesson. 
If he cannot get a positive comparison, a negative one will do. The comparisons are mostly forced, 
except in the case of the last plague, where the slaying of the firstborn had a double effect. It 
punished the Egyptians and at the same time freed Israel. The first of these ideas, appropriateness 
of retribution, was doubtless based on Exod. iv. 22-23: ‘Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, 
my firstborn: . . . (because) thou hast refused to let him go, behold, I will slay thy son, thy firstborn.’ 
The second seems to be peculiar to this book. 
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In cc. xili-xv the author discourses on idolatry and its attendant evils. He treats the worship 
of the heavenly bodies with some leniency, only marvelling that the worshippers did not go a step 
farther and find the Sovereign Lord of all through His works. He then turns to idolatry proper, 
and following Isa. xl pours scorn and sarcasm on those who worship a crooked piece of wood for 
which the workman can find no use save as an object of worship: a piece of wood not sound 
enough to be used for the building of a ship. The origin of idolatry is sketched after the manner 
of Euhemerus, and the methods of a second idol-maker—the worker in clay—held up to derision. 

After this digression the writer turns once more to the Egyptians; and from here to the end 
the contrast between Egypt and Israel is resumed. The work concludes with a repetition of 
a favourite theme of the writer, that the world fights for the righteous: the elements by their 
transmutation into one another are used by God to punish the Egyptians and defend Israel. 

The book is included in the so-called Wisdom Literature of the Hebrews, the chief object of 
which is to discuss the problem of life and its conditions. Some of the writers limited their teaching 
to directing men aright in their social relations. They saw that much of the failure and unhappiness 
of life arose from disregard of prudential considerations and rightly laid emphasis on this. Small 
troubles were the result of imprudence; serious troubles the result of deliberate wrongdoing ; there- 
fore, to avoid trouble small or great, be prudent and abstain from wrongdoing. We have examples 
of this teaching in Proverbs and Sirach. But the teaching of experience showed that this doctrine was 
very imperfect. The rich oppressed the poor, however prudent and pious the poor might be; and 
in times of religious persecution or national trial the theory broke down utterly. Some teachers 
faced these perplexing facts and tried to account otherwise for the mystery of suffering. Here they 
deserted the réle of the sage inculcating prudential precepts, and became religious rather than moral 
teachers (though the difference would hardly be recognized by a Jew), endeavouring to penetrate the 
mysteries of God and explain them to suffering humanity. We have examples of this in Job, 
Ecclesiastes, and the well-known Psalms, xxxvii, xlix, and Ixxiii. It is to this last division that the 
writer of Wisdom, cc. i-x, belongs: the later chapters, xi to xix, have nothing in common with either 
class of Wisdom literature. 

The authorship of the book is unknown. It is perhaps the work of more than one writer, and 
dates probably from after 50 B.C. St. Paul undoubtedly knew and used the book, Romans and 
Ephesians showing clear traces of its influence; some other parts of the New Testament also 
show points of contact with it. 


$2. TITLE. 


The earliest mention of the book is perhaps found in p. 11 ὦ, line 8 of the Muratorian Canon 
(A.D. 200). There the title is ‘ Sapientia’, with the added words ‘ ab amicis Salomonis in honorem 
ipsius scripta’. Clement of Alexandria, head of the Catechetical School A.D. 190~203, speaks of it 
under the title Wisdom of Solomon. Tertullian (εἴγε 200) quotes it as the Wisdom of Solomon. 
Origen (d. 250) speaks of it inthe same way as Clement. Cyprian (d. 258) quotes it as Solomon or 
the Wisdom of Solomon. The Latin version has ‘Liber Sapientiae’; the Peshitta, ‘The great Wisdom 
of Solomon.’ 

In the fourth-century MSS. s and B the title is Sadouavros and Σαλωμωνος respectively. The 
Alexandrine fifth-century MS. has Σοόολομωντος. Jerome (d. 420), who recognizes that the book is 
pseudepigraphic, says it was entitled ‘Sapientia Salomonis’. Only the Latin omits the name of 
Solomon, and this may be due to Jerome’s influence: although he did not alter the translation— 
‘calamo temperavi’ he says—he may have altered the title. 


§3. THE MSS. 


The most important uncials, 8 A and B, contain the book in its entirety. C (Codex Ephraim) 
contains viii. 5—-xii. το, xiv. 19—xvii. 18, xviii. 24—xix. 22. V (23), eighth-ninth century, contains the 
whole. The cursives mentioned in Holmes and Parsons are numbered 23 (but this isa mistake: 23 
is an uncial and is now called V), 55, 68, 106, 155 (omits vi. 22—xvi. 19), 157, 248, 253, 254, 261, 296. 
According to Klostermann (Axalecta, Leipzig, 1895) 55 does not contain Wisdom. Klostermann has 
examined 248 and 253, while Nestle (Urtext una Ubersetzungen) has investigated the readings of 68, 
106, 157, 253, and 296. Of the cursives 248 seems to be the most important. It is frequently 
quoted by Prof. Margoliouth in FRAS, 1890, and Sanday and Headlam (Romans, p. 51 note) say, 
‘Cod. 248 embodies very ancient elements.’ Grimm and Feldmann quote certain Parisian MSS. 
collated by Thilo of Halle, who contemplated an edition of the book (¢, 1825). 

The text of B is given in Swete, O.7. in Greek, with the variants ofs Aand C. Many interesting 
variants in the cursives are given in Grimm, Holtzmann, and especially Feldmann. Feldmann’s 
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investigation (Texrtmaterialien z. B. der W., Freiburg im B., 1902) is by far the most thorough yet 
published. 


$4. THE VERSIONS. 


The Latin version is the Old Latin; Jerome did not touch it: he says ‘calamo temperavi’. It 
is generally faithful to the Greek, but includes several lines not in any Greek MS., one of which 
(ii. 8) is undoubtedly, another (i. 15) possibly, genuine; a third (v. 14) a very intelligent gloss: 
others, e.g. ii. 17, vi. 1, 23, viii. 11, ix. 19, xi. 5, are glosses pure and simple. The text has been 
exhaustively examined by Thielmann in the Archiv fiir lat. Lex. und Gram., 1893, pp. 235-277.) 
Like previous investigators, Thielmann comes to the conclusion that the home of the version is North 
Africa. This he proves by full lists of words and constructions in Wisdom, only found elsewhere 
in North African Latin. A short list of such words is given in ᾧ 4 of Westcott’s article on 
Wisdom in Smith’s DB; a longer list may be found in Deane, /udex 7]... As Tertullian and 
Cyprian used it, the version is placed by Thielmann in the latter half of the second century. 

The Syriac (Peshitta) version is full of mistakes and paraphrases, but is of great interest on 
account of its striking relationship to the Latin. Prof. Margoliouth points out that the Peshitta 
agrees with the Latin ‘in a way which cannot be the result of chance’. This relationship is 
probably that of assistant to the Latin translator. The reverse could not be the case, since, if 
the Syriac translator had had the Latin to refer to, he would have made far fewer mistakes. 
Both the Latin and the Syriac are from earlier Greek MSS. than any we now possess. 

Some interesting instances of agreement between the Syriac and Latin, besides those mentioned 
by Prof. Margoliouth.on p. 279, FRAS, 1890, ate as follows: v. 14, x. 5, 12 (see note), xiv. 2, 
and especially xiv. 19, of which Prof. Margoliouth says ‘the Latin rendering can only be accounted 
for as a rendering of either the Syriac or the (supposed Hebrew) original’. 

There are numerous additions in the form of explanatory glosses, e.g. the proper names in 
c. x, Cain, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Jacob and Joseph, are inserted, and in xix. 17 (Syr. 16) ἐκεῖνοι 
rightly explained as the men of Sodom. 

The text has been thoroughly examined by Joseph Holtzmann, Die Pesch. 2. B. der W., 
pp. 152, Freiburg im B., 1903. Of his conclusions, the two following deserve mention here: (1) 
the language of the copy before the translator was Greek, as is shown by mistranslations which could 
only have arisen from a misunderstanding of the Greek; (2) the Syriac version was used by the 
translator of the Latin version, therefore its date must be earlier. 

The other versions (except the Arabic—which is said to be very late-—twelfth century or later) 
have been examined by Feldmann, who has collated the Coptic (Sahidic), Syro-Hexaplaric, and 
Armenian, and given the variants of each. He then (pp. 41-84) gives a most useful enumeration, 
with frequent discussions, of the various readings throughout the book. 


ὁ 5. Date. 


The difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory date for the book is seen from the differences which 
exist between scholars as to the period of its composition. Grimm dates it 145-50 B.C., Thackeray 
130-100 B. C., Gregg 125-100 B.C., Gfrdrer 100 B.C., Bousset under the Empire, Farrar 40 A. Ὁ. 

An indisputable zerminus a quo is obtained from the fact that the writer made use of the 
LXX version of Isaiah, but that may be no later than 200.C. By common consent this date 
is far too early. It is, however, possible to get a later date for the zerminus a quo. If the line 
in « Enoch v. 7 is the source of Wisd. iii. g the book must be later than the translation of Enoch 
into Greek, which was probably undertaken as a whole, seeing that the fragments which survive 
include chapter Ixxxix. The latest part of Enoch consists of chapters xxxvii to lxxi, and the date 
of this according to Charles is 94-79 B.c. We may suppose Enoch to have been translated at 
some date between 70 and 50 B.C. and adopt this period as the terminus a quo. 

Mr. Thackeray dates the book 130-100 B.C. on the ground that the two forms οὐδείς and 
οὐθείς occur in it, a characteristic which he would assign to that period (Gr. of O. T. Gk., p. 62). 
On the ground, however, that only the ὃ forms of οὐδείς occur in LXX Proverbs, he assigns that book 
to about 100 B.C., making it later than Wisdom. But it is difficult to believe that the author of 
Wisd. i-xi was not acquainted with LXX Proverbs. If he was not, we must delete ili. 11 and 

. vi. 12 ¢ as interpolations based on Prov. i. 7 and viii. 12 6. It is no doubt possible that these lines 
may be interpolations, but it is more difficult to get rid of πάρεδρον γὰρ εὑρήσει τῶν πυλῶν αὐτοῦ 
(vi. 14), which seems to be a reminiscence of Prov. i. 21 ἐπὶ δὲ πύλαις δυναστῶν Tapedpeder, and viii. 2 
παρὰ yap πύλαις δυναστῶν παρεδρεύει. Possibly, too, ἀγρυπνέω in Wisd. vi. 15 is a reminiscence of the 


1 There is an earlier work by Thielmann, Dée lat. Ubers. d. Buches der Weishett (Leipzig, 1872). 
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same word in Prov. viii. 34. Moreover, the general description of Wisdom in c. vi. 9-16 seems 
based on that in Prov. i and viii. 

Further, if the LXX version of Proverbs was not in existence when Wisdom was written—and 
this would be the case if Mr. Thackeray’s dates are accepted—we must assume that the author was 
able to consult Proverbs in the Hebrew, and yet that he resorted to the Greek for such an important 
book as Isaiah. It seems impossible to deny that in c. ii. 12 he accepted the erroneous LXX trans- 
lation of Isa. iii. 10 (as the writer of the second part accepted that of Isa. xliv. 20). This would bea 
strange circumstance if he were able to read the original. 

The evidence, therefore, is strongly in favour of assuming the dependence of Wisdom on LXX 
Proverbs. We may, however, with Mr. Thackeray accept a date for Proverbs subsequent to Sirach, 
i.e. subsequent to 130 B.C., and take the order as Sirach, Proverbs, Wisdom. This would strengthen 
the conjecture made above that the date of Wisdom is not earlier than the middle of the first 
century B.C. 

The terminus ad quem depends on the undoubted use made of the book by St. Paul: this 
would require a date not later than the first few years of our era: it would take some little 
time for the book to acquire a reputation and get into circulation. Grimm points out (page 34) 
that the writer’s apparent ignorance of the Alexandrine doctrine of the Logos points to a date 
earlier than Philo. More than that, as Philo did not expound his doctrine of the Logos as though it 
originated with him, the date of Wisdom must be earlier than the acceptance of this doctrine by the 
Jewish scholars of Alexandria. This argument is no doubt valid, but it only means that the book 
must be earlier than the student life of Philo, which may be placed from 5 B.C. to A.D. 5. To place 
the book on this account a hundred years earlier than Philo, as Gregg does, seems quite uncalled for. 
But ignorance of the Alexandrine Logos doctrine can only affect the date of the first part of the 
book ; the second part may with Bousset (Religion des Fudenthums, p. 35) be dated after the beginning 
of the Empire (say 30 B.C.), on account of xiv. 17, where the likeness of an absent ruler is mentioned. 

The present writer inclines to a date between 50 and 30 B.C. for the first part of the book, and 
30 B.C. to A. D. 10 for the second part, which was written in continuation of part 1. 


§ 6. COMPOSITE NATURE. 


The unity of the book was early disputed. In the eighteenth century the French scholar 
Houbigant pronounced the work to be composite, and was followed by Eichhorn, Bretschneider, and 
others. Houbigant divided the book at the end of ch. ix ; Eichhorn, whose position is here adopted, 
at xi 1; Bretschneider, at vi. 8 and xii, taking ch. xi as the work of a redactor. Gfrérer (1835) 
and Grimm (1860) upheld the unity of the book, the former speaking with scorn of Eichhorn, 
the latter with respect ; and the deservedly great influence of Grimm caused subsequent scholars 
to accept his decision. In 1900 Siegfried called it ‘the well-arranged product of a single author’. 

In 1903, however, Lincke in Samaria und seine Propheten divided the book into two parts. 
He attributed cc. i-xii. 8 to a writer living in Samaria in the time of the Seleucidae. It was a 
polemic against the hierocracy at Jerusalem. Ch. xii. 9 to the end is Alexandrian. 

In the same year Stevenson, in Wisdom and the Fewish Apoc. Writings, a little volume in the 
Temple Bible Series, offered another division of the book. He agrees very nearly with Eichhorn 
in making the first part end at xi. 4; but in the remainder of the book he sees three different 
compositions—viz. (1) cc. xiii-xv, the section on idolatry; (2) xi. 21—xii. 22, the section on the 
love and mercy of God; (3) the strictly historical part, xi. 5-20, xii. 23-27, xvi-xix. 

In 1904 Weber, in Hilgenfeld’s Zectschrift, attempted another analysis. He also divided the 
book into four parts: cc. i-v, the book of eschatology ; cc. vi-x, the Book of Wisdom proper ; 
c. xi to the end, the book of the method of retribution; in this last part the chapters on idolatry 
(xiii-xv) are an insertion. Feldmann, in Bib. Zedtsch. 1909, pp. 140-150, criticized and rejected 
Weber's attempt, scarcely noticing Lincke’s work. 

Kohler in the ¥ewish Encycl. maintains the composite authorship, apparently following Eichhorn.. 
Toy in the Bucy. Bib. and Ency. Brit. thinks that the question admits of no certain answer. 

The arguments for the unity of the book (some of which are given by Grimm) may be set 
forth as follows: (1) Use of certain unusual words and expressions throughout the book—e.g. the 
word μεταλλεύω is used in the same erroneous meaning in both parts, iv. 12 and xvi. 25; ἀπότομος, 
a word which occurs nowhere else in the Greek Bible, is found in v. 20, 22, vi. 5, Xi. 10, xii. 9, 
xviii. 153 ἀνυπόκριτος inv. 18, xviii. 16, nowhere else in the Greek Bible; κίβδηλος, ii. 16, xv. 9, only 
twice besides in the Greek Bible ; συγγνωστός, vi. 6, xiii. 8, nowhere else in the Greek Bible. The phrase 
ἐν ὄψει is found in iii. 4, vii. 9, viii. 11, xiv. 17, xv. 19, but nowhere else in the Greek Bible (but see 
below); θηρίων θυμοί, vii. 20, xvi. 5, and λογισμοὶ ἀσύνετοι, i. 5 and xi. 15, both seem to be unique 
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phrases ; πανταδύναμος, vii. 23, Xi. 17, Xvili. 15, γεώδης, ix. 15, XV. 13, διέπω, ix. 3, xii. 15, διερευνάω, 
vi. 3, xiii. 7, occur nowhere else in the Greek Bible; κακότεχνος, i. 4, xv. 4, only once besides, 
4 Macc. vi. 14. (2) The same extensive vocabulary, the similar use of compound and poetical 
words, assonances, and the like. (3) The rhythmical structure (see Thackeray, 5.7.5, vol. vi, 
p- 232) throughout the book. (4) The use of philosophic theories in both parts—e.g. in part 1 
the Stoic doctrine of the world-soul, in part 2 the Stoic doctrine of the metabolism of the four 
elements. (5) Omission of proper names in both parts. (6) The occurrence in both parts of the 
striking conception of the ‘world fighting for the righteous’, which is found in v. 17, 20, xvi. 17, 24, 
xviii. 24 (perhaps), and xix. 6. The most formidable argument is the first. Many scholars would 
feel that the use of μεταλλεύω alone decides the question. 

The arguments for the composite nature of the book are :— 

(1) The difference in style, presentation, and tone. 

(2) The omission of all reference to Wisdom in xi. 2 to the end, except in one doubtful 
passage. 

(3) The abandonment of the transcendental view of the Deity. 

(4) The absence of any reference to the doctrine of immortality, except a passing reference 
in Xv. 3. 

(5) Abandonment of parallelism. 

(6) The numerous and striking linguistic differences. 

The first five points may be explained away ; it may be said that the writer is a philosopher 
in the first part, a preacher in the second ; the sixth point, however, is more troublesome. 

The most striking linguistic difference is found in the very different proportions in which 
certain particles are used? in the two parts—e.g. μέν is used three times only in the first part, 
v. 13, vii. 1, 30, and twenty-seven times (according to Swete’s text) in the second, xi. 6, το, 
xiii. 1, 3, 16, 17, xiv. 2, 8, 19, xv. 9,17, xvi. 3, 9, 14, 18, 21, xvii. 5, 15, xviii. 1, 3, 4, 7, τό, 17, 
xix. 5, 10, 14. δέ is also unequally distributed, with fifty-two occurrences in part I, eighty- 
two in part 2. ἵνα occurs seven times in the first part, viz. ii. 19, vi. 9, 21, ix. 2, 10, x. 8, 12, and 
twenty-one times in part 2—e.g. xi. 16, xii. 2, 7, 8, 13, 22, xiii. 9, 16, xiv. 4,17, xvi. 3, 11, 18, 19, 
22, 23, 26, xviii. 6, το, xix. 4,6. ἀλλά occurs four times in the first part, vi. 22, viii. 16, x. 8, 13, 
and seventeen times in part 2, viz. xi. 19, 20, xii. 8, xiii. 2,6, xiv. 22, 31, xv. 7, 9, 12, xvi. 7, 12, 
18, 26, xviii. 20, 22, xix. 15, and in connexion with this μόνον is of course more frequent in the 
second part than in the first. γάρ occurs 52 times in the first part, as against 102 in the second ; 
καὶ yap twice in the first part, twelve times in the second. : 

In addition to these considerable differences the following smaller differences in the use of 
particles exist :— 

ἄνευ, XIV. 4, XIX. 13. 

εἶτα, χῖν. 16, 22, xvii. 16. 

ἐπεί, XVili. 12, XIX. 15. 

ἔτι, X. 7, ΧΙ]. 6, XIV. 24, XIX. 3, IO. 


ὅτε, 1X. 9, Xl. 9, 13, XVI. 5, XIX. 11, 17. 

ποτε, V. 3, XIV. 15, Xvi. 18, 19, xviii. 20. 

τότε, V. I, ΧΙ. 8, xiv. 15, xvi. 25, xvili. 17, 20. 

πῶς, V. 5, Vi. 22, ΧΙ. 8, 9, 25, ΧΙ]. 9, Xvi. 4, XIX. Io. 
πάλιν, X. 4, xiii, 8, xiv. 1, xvi. 23, xix. 6. 

ἀνάπαλιν, ΧΙΧ. 21. 

This gives seven of these particles in part 1 to thirty-six in part 2. 


The distribution of some other words is worthy of notice. The following occur only in the 
first part :— 


ἀρετή, iv. I, ν. 13, Vill. 7. σημεῖον, V. τι, 13, Vili. 8, x. 16. 
παιδεία, i. 5, 11. 12, ili, 11, Vi. 17, vil. 14. rate ν. In. 
τρίβοι, in a metaphorical sense, ii. 15, v. 7, vi. 16, | κίνησις, il. 2, Vil. 24. 
ix. 18, x. ro (in xiv. 3 the singular is used in a | κινητικός, vil. 24. 
literal sense). \tatparos is in both parts, vil. 22 applied to Wisdom, 
ἐνθυμέομαι, 111. 14, V1. 15, Vil. 15, 1X. 13. xiii. 11 applied to a tree, nowhere else in the 
ἔσχατος, ii. 16, 111. 17, Iv. 19. Greek Bible. 
συνίημι, 111. 9, Vi. I, ΙΧ. IT. παροδεύω, i. 8, 11. 7, V. 14, Vi. 22, x. 8. 
eae iv. 11, ix. 5. 


πολύς is evenly distributed, but the compounds (seven) are all in part 1: πολυτελής ii. 7, 


1 The singularity of this largely disappears when we notice that Philo often omits the names of historical characters : 
see Vita Mosis, Bk. i, c. 42 (Caleb and Joshua), 43 (Edom), 59 (Reuben and Gad); ΒΚ. ii, c. 10 (Lot) ; Bk. iii, cc. 21 
and 38 (Korah, Dathan, and Abiram). 

* It must be stated that the proportion of matter in the two parts is 11} to 13, or 23 to 26: the second part may 
be taken as one-eighth longer than the first: but in considering the particles it should be noticed that there are in 
B 556 stichoi in part 1, to 568 in part 2. ᾿ 
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πολύγονος iv. 3, πολυετής iv. 16, πολυμερής Vii. 22, πολυπειρία Vili. 8, πολύφροντις ix. 15, πολυχρόνιος 
ii. το, iv. 8. 


The following words occur in the second part only :— 


ἁμαρτάνω, ΧΙ. 16, xl, 2, 11, Xiv. 31, XV. 2, 13. ἰσχύω, Xi. 21, xili. 1, 9, XV. 16, Xvi. 20, xix. 20. 
dpvéopat, Xil. 27, xvi, 16, xvii. To. μεγαλύνω, XIX. 22, μεγάλως, Xl. 21, xiv. 22, μεγα- 
δεῖ, necesse est, X1i. 10, XV. 12, xvi. 4, 28. λωσύνη XVill. 24. 

ἐπιταγή, Xiv. 16, xvill. τό, xix. 6. τρύχειν, XL. II, Χίν. 15. 


The following differences occur in the two parts :— 


ἐπισκοπή, ii. 20, 111. 7, 9, 13,.1V. 15, all in a favourable sense ; xiv. 11, xix. 15, in an unfavourable sense 
(pointed out first by Weber). 
κἂν γάρ, ἵν. 4, ix. 6 ; καὶ yap ἐάν, XV. 2. 


ἴδιος occurs eleven or twelve times: two of these occurrences being in part 1, the remaining 
nine or ten in part 2. This difference could hardly be connected with difference in subject- 
matter. 

The word ὄψις occurs three times in the first part, eight times in the second. In the first part 
it is used in a metaphorical sense in the phrase ἐν ὄψει; in the second, seven times literally, the 
eighth being doubtful. This should be considered with the similar cases of ἐπισκοπή and τρίβος. 

The distribution of βίος and ζωή is worth noticing. βίος occurs ten times in the first part and 
five times in the second, ζωή once in the first part and six times in the second. ἐξετάζω and ἐτάζω 
and its derivatives five times in the first part, once in the second; κολάζω is a favourite word in 
part 2, eleven times as against once in part 1. This last, no doubt, is due to difference of subject- 
matter. The same reason holds good for σοφία, which occurs twenty-eight times in part 1 and 
twice in part 2. 

The use of compound words is considerable in both parts, but there are differences to be 
observed. Of compounds of ἐπί there are nineteen in.part I as against forty in part 2; compounds 
of πρό have nine instances in part 1 as against twenty-two in part 2; πρός seven in part 1 as against 
twenty in part 2; and ὑπό five in part 1 as against twenty-five in part 2. Compounds of κατά are 
twenty-one in part I to thirty-four in part 2, of μετά seven in part 1 to twelve in part 2. This 
gives sixty-eight of these compounds in part 1 to 153 in part 2. If the cumulative argument 
is worth anything, it should certainly be considered in deciding what weight should be assigned to 
these linguistic differences. 

The difference in style, presentation, and tone between the two parts is undeniable. In style, 
as Eichhorn says, ‘the first part is appropriate and concise, the second inappropriate, diffuse, 
exaggerated, and bombastic’ (p. 145); though a few passages in part 2 may escape this censure. 

With the exception of iv. 15-17, where the text is in disorder, there are no specially difficult 
or doubtful passages in the first part, while there are serious difficulties in xii. 5, 24, xv. 176, 
184, 19a, xvii. 6, 13, and xviii. 1,2. It is also worth noting that the difference in style between 
the two parts led Siegfried, who accepts the unity of the book, to print his translation from xii. 19 
to the end in prose. The presentation in the first part is varied: we have the author’s own words, 
the speech of the apostates, Solomon’s address and his prayer; part 2 is one continuous apostrophe 
to the Deity. In tone the second part is pervaded by a narrow and bitter Jewish spirit, which is 
markedly absent from part 1. 

In answer to this latter point, it may be said that part 1 deals with Jews only; that there was 
no opportunity of displaying narrow national feeling towards the Gentiles. It must then be asked 
what, on the supposition of its unity, was the object of the second part of the book? how does it 
fit in with the object of the first part? The first part is a polemic against the apostate Jews of 
Alexandria, and an appeal to them, by the example of the wise king, to return to the worship of 
Jehovah. But this object could hardly be helped forward by the contents of part 2. The teaching 
that by what things a man sins, by these he is punished, appears to be pointless with regard to the 
sins of the apostates. It is very far-fetched on the part of Bois to find this teaching in iii. 10. 
Again, these apostates who had adopted Greek or Epicurean views of life were in no danger of 
falling into idolatry ; they could scoff at the worshippers of a ‘rotten piece of wood’ as well as the 
author. The only way in which the appeal to history could be thought to influence them would be 
by pointing out that in plaguing the Egyptians and delivering Israel, Jehovah had shown Himself 
to be the true God, and that the Egyptians themselves had confessed Him to be so; but in view 
of the sceptical and scoffing attitude of the apostates towards the miraculous, as recorded by Philo 
(see end of note on i. 1), such an appeal could have no effect. It might uphold the courage of the 
faithful ; it could have no effect on unbelievers except to make them scoff the more. 
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The difference in the view of the action of the Deity adopted in the two parts (pointed out in 
the note on xi. 2) is seen most plainly in two parallel passages, where the very functions assigned 
to Wisdom in part 1 are assigned directly to God in part 2. In vii. 22 Wisdom is πάντων τεχνῖτις, 
in viii. 6 τῶν ὄντων... τεχνῖτις, whilein xiii. 1 God Himself is called τεχνίτης. In viii. 1 it is said of 
Wisdom διοικεῖ τὰ πάντα, in xv. 1 God is addressed directly as διοικῶν τὰ πάντα. Moreover, when 
Heinisch (p. 47) affirms the God of the Book of Wisdom to be the living personal and almighty 
God of Israel, the passages he quotes in support of this position are drawn entirely from the second 
part of the book. He adduces xii. 18, xi. 17, 23, xvi. 13, 15, xi. 22, xiii. 1-7. This testimony 
is all the more valuable as it is given quite unwittingly. It shows plainly what part of the book 
a writer must resort to in order to find the action of the Deity portrayed in Jewish fashion. 

In truth there are considerable difficulties in the way of accepting the unity of authorship 
which have not been met by its upholders. If we could assume that the writer of the second part 
had studied the first part carefully and wished to write a supplement to it, both resemblances 
and differences could be accounted for. 

The proofs adduced by Thackeray (77'S, vi, pp. 232 ff.) and approved by Blass seem to show 
that the writer of the second part endeavoured to keep up the poetical form of the first: for this 
reason, although the second part is very prosaic, it has been thought well to keep the verse form 
of the Revised Version throughout. 


$7. AUTHORSHIP AND LANGUAGE. 


The author of the book is generally assumed to be an Alexandrian Jew. But the opinion 
of scholars is not unanimous on the point. Bretschneider considered the first section, i—vi. 8, to 
have been written by a Palestinian Jew. Grimm in 1833 wrote a thesis entitled ‘de Sap. libri 
indole Alexandrina perperam asserta’, but he withdrew from this position in his great commentary 
of 1860, where the Alexandrian origin of the book is maintained. Grimm’s later position was 
unanimously accepted till the appearance of Prof. Margoliouth’s article in RAS, 1890, entitled 
‘Was the Book of Wisdom written in Hebrew?’! He there maintains that ‘the writer shows no 
acquaintance with Egypt beyond what he might have got from the Bible, and that he shows a 
familiarity with the interpretation of the Midrash which points to the Palestinian School’. This 
last clause can refer to the second part only, cc. xi-xix. 

In 1903 Lincke, while accepting Greek as the original language, maintained that cc. i-xii were 
written in Palestine, and Bousset in Die Religion des Fudenthums (1906), p. 212, writes, ‘The early 
chapters of the Wisdom of Solomon are probably of Palestinian origin.’ (He thus admits the 
composite authorship ; see also p. 501, where he speaks of the second and third parts of the book.) 

It seems difficult to accept the proposition that the book was written in Hebrew in face of 
the numerous instances where dependence on LX X seems undeniable, e. g.:— 


il. 12 ἐνεδρεύσωμεν δὲ τὸν δίκαιον, ὅτι δύσχρηστος ἡμῖν ἐστιν. Isa. iii. 10 δήσωμεν τὸν δίκαιον ὅτι δύσχρηστος 
ἡμῖν ἐστι. These passages have only to be put side by side to show the dependence of one upon the other 
(the fact that the passage from Isaiah is corrupt in the present Hebrew text, which should doubtless read "wx 
310 "2. py, does not enter into consideration here ; though it shows how the LXX got δήσωμεν). 

XL. 4 καὶ ἐδόθη αὐτοῖς ἐκ πέτρας ἀκροτόμου ὕδωρ. Deut. viii. 15 τοῦ ἐξαγαγόντος σοι ἐκ πέτρας ἀκροτόμου 
πηγὴν ὕδατος. Here the fact that ἀκρότομος, ‘steep’, is an incorrect translation of ydn, ‘flint’, makes for an 
undoubted connexion between the two passages. 

ΧΙ, 22 ὅτι ὡς ῥοπὴ ἐκ πλαστίγγων ὅλος ὃ κόσμος ἐναντίον cov. Isa. xl. 15 πάντα τὰ ἔθνη... ὡς ῥοπὴ ζυγοῦ 
ἐλογίσθησαν. The thought is identical, and the writer could not have got it from the Hebrew, which has ‘dust 
pnw of the balance’. 

xv. 7 and Isa. xliv. 20 both refer to the idolater. The Hebrew has ‘he feedeth on ashes, a heart deceived 
hath misled him’. The LXX divided the words in the Hebrew text wrongly and translated σποδὸς 4 καρδία 
αὐτῶν. The writer of Wisdom followed this and wrote σποδὸς ἡ καρδία αὐτοῦ. 

ΧΥΪ. 22 πῦρ φλεγόμενον ἐν τῇ χαλάζῃ. Exod. ix. 24 τὸ πῦρ φλογίζον ἐν τῇ χαλάζῃ. The LXX translator 
was perhaps puzzled at the meaning to be assigned to the Hebrew word πῆρ, ‘ darting hither and thither’; at 
any rate he did not translate it literally, but put another word which would make sense: the writer of Wisdom 
borrowed directly from the LXX. 

These examples: seem to make it plain that Pseudo-Sol. did not use the Hebrew Bible and that he drew 
his quotations directly from the LXX. 


The following resemblances also show the writer’s acquaintance with LXX : 


il. τὰ σοφίαν γὰρ καὶ παιδείαν ὃ ἐξουθενῶν ταλαίπωρος. Prov. i. 7 σοφίαν δὲ καὶ παιδείαν ἀσεβεῖς ἐξου- 
θενήσουσιν. ἷ 


1 Prof. Margoliouth’s thesis was contested by Freudenthal in an article entitled ‘What is the Original Language 
of the Wisdom of Solomon?’ /QR, iii. 722-53. 
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vi. 12 (if genuine) καὶ εὑρίσκεται ὑπὸ τῶν ζητούντων αὐτήν. Prov. viii. 17 of δὲ ἐμὲ ζητοῦντες εὑρήσουσιν. 
vi. 14 πάρεδρον γὰρ εὑρήσει τῶν πυλῶν αὐτοῦ. Prov. i. 21 ἐπὶ δὲ πύλαις δυναστῶν παρεδρεύει. 
Compare also v. 17 with Isa. lix. 17, quoted below, p. 527. See also notes on vi. 7, xii. 26, and xiv. 8. 


Again, throughout the book, compound words abound—a mark of Alexandrian Greek. Swete, 
Introd, to O.T. in Greek, p. 311, gives over fifty from the first six chapters. 

Further, the knowledge of Greek philosophy displayed in the book speaks for its Alexandrine 
origin; though this is not absolutely decisive, as Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are supposed by some 
scholars to show traces of Greek philosophical influence. Moreover, the doctrine of immortality in 
all probability, and the doctrine of the transcendence of God certainly, are Alexandrian, not 
Palestinian. Finally, it seems likely that iii. 9 ¢ is borrowed from the Greek translation of Enoch. 
As we cannot imagine a Palestinian writer borrowing from the Greek translation of a book originally 
written in Hebrew, the borrowing must have taken place outside Palestine, and the only possible 
alternative seems to be Alexandria. 

But wherever the book originated the writer is unknown. In part 1 he plainly speaks in the 
name of Solomon, though the name itself is not mentioned, any more than it is in Ecclesiastes 
(where, accordng to McNeile, i. 1 is no part of the original text). The speaker is said to be of royal 
birth (vii. 5); he prays for wisdom (viii. 21), and says ‘thou hast chosen me to be a king’ (ix. 7). 
This is, of course, a literary device and would deceive no one. But it made the book anonymous, 
and anonymous it still remains. 

The earliest record of any conjecture as to its authorship is given by Jerome, who says that 
some of the ancient writers affirm the author to be Philo. This may also have been the opinion of 
the writer of the document known as the Muratorian Canon. An interesting suggestion was made 
by Tregelles that in the Muratorian Canon, p. 11a, lines 7 and 8, where the Latin: has ‘ Sapientia 
ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta’, there may have originally stood ὑπὸ φίλωνος instead 
of ὑπὸ φίλων. But though Jerome’s testimony is interesting as showing that at an early period 
many saw the impossibility of ascribing the book to Solomon as Origen also did (Contra Cels. v. 29), 
the authorship of Philo does not recommend itself to modern scholars. The Philonian doctrine of 
the Logos, the pronounced dualism which said σῶμα = σῆμα, and almost certainly the doctrine of 
ideas, are all absent from Wisdom; while the personality of the devil is accepted as a fact in 
Wisdom, whereas in Philo it is allegorized into pleasure. 

The suggestion that Apollos was the author (Noach, Plumptre) is generally rejected. 

Like many other books in the Canon, both Hebrew and Greek, its authorship must remain 
unknown. 


ᾧ 8. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER BOOKS IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


The relationship of the Book of Wisdom to Ecclesiastes is generally admitted. The first section 
of Wisdom might be said to be a polemic against the words of Eccles. vii. 15, ‘ There is a righteous 
man that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his 
evil doing.’ That one book could be written in answer to another (both now sacred) is seen from 
Ecclesiastes itself, which was doubtless written in antagonism to the view propounded by Ezekiel and 
his followers that righteousness and unrighteousness were both rewarded in this life, a view which 
the author of Job also contests. Ruth, also, was probably written as a protest against the endeavours 
of Ezra and Nehemiah to enforce the Deuteronomic law (xxiii. 3) against mixed marriages. The 
first part of Wisdom, therefore, may have been written to oppose the despairing philosophy of 
Ecclesiastes and the opinions and practices of the apostates, who may have quoted it to support their 
views. The most striking passages, a full list of which is given in Grimm, p. 30, and McNeile, 
Ρ. 38, are the following :— 


Wisd. ii. 1, ‘Short and sorrowful is our life.’ Eccles. ii. 23, ‘ All his days are but sorrow, and his labour 
is grief.’ 

Wisd. ii. 2, ‘By mere chance (αὐτοσχεδίως) were we born.’ Eccles. iii. 19, ‘The sons of men are 
a chance’ (R.V. margin). 

Wisd. ii. 4, ‘Our name shall be forgotten and no one shall remember our works.’ Eccles. i. τα, ‘There is 
no remembrance of the former generations.’ Eccles. ii. 16, ‘For of a wise man, as of a fool, there is no 
remembrance for ever.’ Eccles, ix. 5, ‘The memory of them (1. 6. the dead) is forgotten.’ 

Wisd. ii. 6-10 and Eccles. ix. 7~9 show a great similarity, the difference being only in tone. The tone 
of the apostates’ words in Wisdom is defiant, that of Ecclesiastes is sad: ‘Go eat thy bread in gladness, and 
drink thy wine with a cheerful heart.... At all times let thy garments be white, and let not oil on thy head 
be lacking. Enjoy life with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of thy transient life, which he hath given 
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thee under the sun; for that is thy portion in life. . ... There is no work nor device nor knowledge nor 
wisdom in Sheol, whither thou goest.’ 

(The phrase ‘this is our portion’, Wisd. ii. gc, is probably an echo of the words ‘this is his or thy 
portion’, which recur in Eccles. iti, 22, v. 18, ix. 9.) 


Hitzig in his edition of Ecclesiastes (1847) refused to admit any connexion between the two 
books. According to Grimm, Hitzig did not give any reasons for his assertion. Mr. Gregg, in 
CBS, also rejects the idea of any connexion, and gives reasons, but they do not seem convincing. 
It is true that Epicureanism and Sadduceeism did not require Ecclesiastes to appeal to. The 
Sadducees in 1 Enoch cii. 6 say, ‘ As we die so die the righteous, and what benefit do they reap for 
their deeds? Behold, even as we, so do they die in grief and darkness, and what have they more than 
we? from henceforth we are equal.’ These are the very same sentiments as those found in the 
speech of the apostates in Wisdom ii. Sadduceeism was a disease of the time, and the author 
of the first part of Wisdom combated it. That he would have opposed it had Ecclesiastes never been 
written is quite likely, but for all that the form of Wisdom ii. 6-10 probably owes something to 
Ecclesiastes ix. 7-9. 

The influence of the Book of Wisdom upon the New Testament has been differently estimated. 
Eichhorn (p. 202) first pointed out resemblances in Romans and Ephesians, but Grimm declined to 
admit any direct connexion even in the case of Wisd. xv. 7 and Rom. ix. 21. Other scholars, 
however, maintain a direct connexion not only with St. Paul but with the Gospel of St. John, the 
Epistle of St. James, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. 

In his commentary Grimm gives, on p. 36, a large number of passages where connexion between 
Wisdom and the New Testament was affirmed by Nachtigal, Stier, and others; but all earlier 
investigations with regard to St. Paul’s use of the book have been superseded by that of Grafe, 
Das Verhdliniss der Paulinischen Schriften sur Sapientia Salomonis, Theol. Abhandl. in honour of 
Weiziacker, 1892, pp. 253-86. 

Seeing that St. Paul nowhere quotes Wisdom by name, it is almost impossible to adduce a proof 
of connexion which will satisfy everybody ; a parallel in expression or thought may be only a coinci- 
dence or go back to a common source. Take, for instance, passages that would occur to any one 
who knows both books, Rom. i. 20 and Wisd. xiii. 1, where the possibility of knowing God 
through His works is affirmed: here both writers might be independently using a well-known argu- 
ment of the Stoics. The argument of course is cumulative: one or two resemblances would be of 
no value for proving connexion: but when in two short books like Wisdom and Romans a large 
number of parallelisms are found (Sanday and Headlam, p. 51, quote ten verses from the first 
chapter of Romans which have points of resemblance to Wisdom) it seems perverse to deny con- 
nexion. The most striking parallelism between Wisdom and Romans is found in the passages where 
St. Paul expounds his doctrine of predestination. . 

In Wisd. xii. 12 ff. and Rom. ix. 21-3 Grafe (p. 265) traces three thoughts :— 

(1) The idea of the infinite power of God, which admittedly by itself proves nothing. Wisd. 
xii. 12; Rom. ix. 19-23. 

(2) In the same context, however, both writers dwell upon the fact of God being longsuffering 
towards His enemies although He knows it will be unavailing. Wisd. xii. 8-10, τι ὦ, 20@; Rom. 
ix. 22. 

(3) In the same context also is found a contrast between the enemies and the sons of God in 
relation to their respective destinies. Wisd. xii. 20-2; Rom. ix. 22, 23. 

The point to be noticed is that these three ideas occur in close connexion both in Wisdom and 
Romans. 

In addition to the parallelism of thought there are also resemblances in language. 


Wisd. xii. 12. Rom. ix. 19, 20. 
,ὕ -“ td - “ 
τίς γὰρ ἐρεῖ τί ἐποίησας; ἢ τίς ἀντιστήσεται τῷ[ϊ[ pH ἐρεῖ τὸ πλάσμα τῷ πλάσαντι: τί με ἐποίησας οὕτως 
Ἢ “, ~ a 
Kpipati σου ; . +. τῷ γὰρ βουλήματι αὐτοῦ τίς ἀνθέστηκεν ; 


Again, there is the parallel between Wisd. xv. 7 and Rom. ix. 21. 

Here St. Paul uses in O.T. fashion the image of the potter and the clay as an illustration of 
God’s dealings with man, but in addition to this he introduces the thought which is not found in the 
O.T. of the potter making out of the same clay some vessels for noble and others for ignoble 
purposes. The latter point is found only in Romans and Wisdom. But even here Grimm will not 
admit direct connexion. He thinks that both writers may have independently hit upon the same 
illustration. Here Grimm seems to be quite alone; all other expositors recognize the connexion. 

Grafe was the first to point out in full the connexion between St. Paul’s views on idolatry and 
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those expressed in Wisdom, especially in regard to the lighter judgement passed on the more refined 
form of idolatry found in the worshippers of natural phenomena. 

Taking στοιχεῖα 1 in Gal. iv. 3 as referring to the heavenly bodies, Grafe points out the lenient 
judgement passed by St. Paul here, and compares the lenient judgement on the same kind of worship 
in Wisd. xiii. 6. Against the grosser forms of idolatry St. Paul is scathingly severe, and the same 
attitude is found in Wisdom. 

Again, after discussing the nature and folly of idol worship, both the writer of Wisdom and 
St. Paul dwell upon the immorality which they affirm to be the direct result of idolatry. Both give 
a long catalogue of vices, St. Paul 24, Wisdom 14, which naturally tally in several points. 

Another similarity worth noticing is that between the striking and original thought in 
xi. 23 ὁ that God’s longsuffering is meant to lead sinners to repentance, and Rom. ii. 4 ‘not knowing 
that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.’ 

An interesting comparison between Wisd. ix. 15 and 2 Cor. v. 1 ff. is pointed out by E. Pflei- 
derer (p. 317 note). He there shows the similarity both of thought and language. With reference 
to this, Otto Pfleiderer remarks (Prim. Christianity, vol. i. p. 454): ‘It is true that 2 Cor. v. 1-5 has 
such close affinities with Wisd. ix. 15 that the conjecture is legitimate that this passage may have 
hovered before his (St. Paul’s) mind and perhaps even suggested the choice of his words. But this close 
affinity by no means proves a direct borrowing of the Pauline doctrine from the Book of Wisdom. 

The connexion of Wisd. v. 17 ff. with Eph. vi. 11ff. is denied by Grimm on the ground that 
Isa. lix. 17 is the source of both. The passages are as follows: 


Isa. lix. 17. Wisd. v. 17 ff. Eph. vi. 11. 
καὶ ἐνεδύσατο δικαιοσύνην ὡς θώ- λήψεται πανοπλίαν τὸν ζῆλον αὐτοῦ ἐνδύσασθε τὴν πανοπλίαν τοῦ θεοῦ 
paxa, καὶ περιέθετο περικεφαλαίαν | ... ἐνδύσεται θώρακα δικαιοσύνην kal |. . . ἐνδυσάμενοι τὸν θώρακα δικαιο- 
σωτηρίου ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς. περιθήσεται κόρυθα κρίσιν ἀνυπόκρι- | σύνης... ἀναλαβόντες τὸν θυρεὸν τῆς 
tov’ λήψεται ἀσπίδα... ὀξυνεῖ δὲ | πίστεως... καὶ τὴν περικεφαλαίαν τοῦ 
ἀπότομον ὀργὴν εἰς ῥομφαίαν. σωτηρίου δέξασθε καὶ τὴν μάχαιραν. 


The decisive point for those who accept direct connexion is the fact that πανοπλία occurs in 
both Wisdom and St. Paul, but not in Isaiah: also ‘shield’ and ‘sword’ are in Wisdom and St. Paul, 
but not in Isaiah. On the other hand, περικεφαλαίαν σωτηρίου in Isaiah corresponds to περικεφαλαίαν 
τοῦ σωτηρίου in St. Paul. 

The fact that St. Paul knew and used the Book of Wisdom makes it far easier to admit its 
influence on other parts of the New Testament. The parallels to St. John and St. James adduced by 
other scholars and rejected by Grimm have now more to be said for them. Mr. Gregg quotes a large 
number of parallels to St. John, the most interesting being ‘ This is life eternal, that they should know 
thee’ (St. John xvii. 3) and Wisd. xv. 2. Prof. J. B. Mayor in his commentary on St. James, 
p. xxv, gives twelve passages from Wisdom, echoes of which may be found in the epistle. 


§9. THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE Book. 


The theology of the Book of Wisdom is Alexandrine, a combination of Jewish religion with 
Greek philosophy. 

The first part, cc. i-xi. 1, is more Greek than Jewish, and in nothing is this shown more 
clearly than in the idea of God presented by the two parts respectively. The idea of God 
in part 1 is that of Greek philosophy—a transcendent God who has no immediate contact with 
the world. It is true that in the later parts of the O.T. the writers had largely abandoned the 
conception of Jahveh as a God who had direct dealings with mankind. The theophanies which 
took place under the guise of the ‘Angel of Jahveh’ disappear, and in Daniel, for instance, the 
angel Gabriel gives to the seer the revelation which would have been given in earlier times by the 
‘Angel of Jahveh’, 1.6. by Jahveh Himself. God gradually became thought of as more and more 
remote, though even in Daniel the scene where the Ancient of Days sits in judgement on the nations 
shows that God could still be thought of as having immediate dealings with mankind. In Wisdom, 
however, in cc. i-x, we find that the author conceives God to be so remote, that He performs His 
will by means of an intermediary, whom He sends forth into the world (ix. 10). This intermediary 
is Wisdom, and possesses all the attributes of Deity. She is omnipotent (vii. 27), omniscient 
(viii. 8 and ix. 11), and puts these attributes into action: she administers all things well (viii. 1). At 
the Creation Wisdom stood by God and chose His works ; the subsequent administration of the world 
was committed to her, since her relationship to God at the Creation ensured to her complete knowledge 


1 That R.V. here, following Lightfoot, must be given up, see the article ‘Elements’ in Hastings’ DB. 
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of His commands (ix. 9). If God knows all things, it is because Wisdom takes her report to Him 
(i. g-10). If for a moment it is said that God gave Solomon knowledge of things that are (vii. 17), 
it is immediately corrected by the statement, ‘ For she that is the artificer of all things taught me, 
even Wisdom’ (vii. 21). In ix. 1 the direct action of God is not spoken of s¢mpliciter ; it is softened 
by the expressions ‘word’ and ‘ wisdom ’—‘ who madest all things by thy word, and by thy wisdom 
formedst man.’ 

It must be admitted that the passages in which the writer speaks of the author of Creation are 
not at first sight consistent. We seem to have three views: (1) God as Creator, i. 14, vi. 7, ix. I, 
ix.9; (2) God as Creator while Wisdom is present and exercises the prerogative of choice, viii. 4, 
ix. 9; (3) Wisdom as creator, vii. 22, viii. 5 and 6, and by implication in vii. 23 (all-powerful), and 
vii. 27 (hath power to do all things). The only possible way of reconciling these utterances is to take 
(3) as representing the philosophic view of the writer, while in (1) God is spoken of as Creator on the 
principle that ‘qui facit per alium facit per se’. No.2 may represent the means by which the writer 
endeavoured to reconcile the biblical with his philosophic view of Creation. That the view expressed 
in vii. 22 and viii. 5 and 6 was deliberately adopted by the writer may be inferred by comparing 
vii. 22 with vii. 19, where he corrects an expression which might have been taken as attributing 
unmediated action to God. Yet it would appear that the writer felt unwilling to deny that man 
can have direct access to God. Solomon’s prayer in c. ix presupposes that God hears man directly, 
and the belief in God as real, and not as a philosophical abstraction—to say nothing of the influence 
of the psalmists—caused the author, as it did Origen, to believe in direct access to God in prayer. 
This, it may be said, is inconsistent with a strictly philosophical belief in the abstract transcendence 
of God as ἐπέκεινα vod καὶ οὐσίας, but it is an inconsistency our author shares in good company. 
On the other hand, the doctrine of the transcendence of God entirely disappears in part 2, where 
He is repeatedly spoken of as acting directly on the world (see note on xi. 2). 

It is generally agreed that ‘Wisdom’ is not a ‘ person’, i.e. a being capable of exercising under- 
standing and will—a self-determining intelligence. What, then, is it? Is it an attribute of God 
personified? Personification is difficult to us: it is a device of the poet; but to the Oriental mind it 
came easily enough. The O.T. contains numerous instances of the personification of the nation : 
Rachel is pictured as weeping for her children: ‘Ephraim hath grey hairs upon him, and he knoweth 
it not,’ says Hosea ; the nation is personified as the suffering servant in2 Isaiah. The personification 
of an attribute or power would naturally come later. We perhaps see the first beginnings of it in 
2 Isaiah (see the commentators on Ixxiii. 10) with respect to the Spirit of God. The belief in 
subordinate heavenly powers present at Creation (Gen. i. 26, Job xxxviii. 7) would help to give Wisdom 
its position in Prov. viii and Sir. xxiv; though probably without Greek influence Wisdom would 
never have been personified as it is there (Siegfried, Hastings’ DB, iv, p. 925). In answering the question 
whether our author regarded Wisdom ‘as personal or impersonal, we must remember that to the 
ancients, to whom even the stars were persons, the modern idea of personality was quite foreign, and 
that the same question with regard to the Logos of Philo cannot be satisfactorily answered (Caird, 
vol. ti, Evol. of Theol., p. 200). But Philo did answer a somewhat similar question—was the Logos 
created or uncreated? ‘The Logos, he declares, is neither uncreated like God nor created like us ; 
but he is at equal distance between the extremes’ (Caird, p. 202). ‘The Logos is not unbegotten 
as God.’ ‘On the other hand it is not begotten as man’ (Drummond, Philo, ii. 192). We shall perhaps 
ἫΝ be far wrong if we attribute the same idea to our author with regard to the personality of 

isdom. 

God created the world by means of Wisdom, and as Wisdom is φιλάνθρωπος, i. 6, vii. 23, the 
motive of Creation, though not explicitly stated, can be assumed to be God’s love to man. This is 
expressed in both parts of the book, but with far greater emphasis on His love in part 2. ‘It is he 
that made both small and great, and alike he taketh thought (προνοεῖ) for all’ (vi. 7). ‘But thou 
sparest all things, O Sovereign Lord, thou lover of souls’ (xi. 26). But though there is more stress 
placed on love in the second part, in part 1 God assigns to mana higher destiny. In ii. 23 it is 
said, ‘He made him an image of his own being, while in xv. 11 He simply bestows on man the 
gift of life: accordingly, in part 1, a higher standard is demanded from man if he is to be worthy of 
His love: ‘For nothing doth God love save him that dwelleth with Wisdom,’ vii. 28; - while 
in part 2 no such high demand is made; mere existence ensures God’s love: ‘ For thou lovest all 
things that are, and abhorrest none of the things that thou didst make,’ xi. 24. The Creator made 
man in His love, bestowed upon him the gift of likeness to Himself. From this being He looks for 
conduct worthy of his privileges, and therefore demands wisdom and righteousness (i. 6-8). In 
accordance with this demand Justice punishes those that sin (i. 8), while the righteous are rewarded 
with the ‘wages of holiness’ and the ‘prize for blameless souls’ (ii. 22). The reward is life, the 
punishment is death. But it is spiritual life, not so much upon earth—though the writer recog- 
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nizes that as is seen from the blessings of Wisdom recounted in cc. vi and vii—as in the future ; 
a blessed immortality with God entered upon immediately after death. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the writer had realized that this belief involved the abandonment 
of the traditional Jewish eschatology. It certainly seems as though he could not give up the old 
Jewish idea of a visible triumph of the righteous over their enemies. The day of judgement also is 
mentioned more than once (iii. 18, iv. 20), and this is inconsistent with the belief that the soul 
immediately after death receives its full reward, happiness or misery, life or death. Again, ch. iii. 7 ff. 
clearly reflects ideas of a distinctly Jewish type. The righteous shall ‘run to and fro like sparks 
amongst the stubble’. Here we seem to have an echo of the judgement by the sword inaugurating 
the Messianic Kingdom: then it is said, ‘they shall judge nations and have dominion over peoples,’ 
indicating a belief in a Messianic Kingdom which would naturally succeed the judgement. In 
v. 17, however, the conception is somewhat different. There it is Jehovah Himself who is to over- 
throw the ungodly by means of the forces of nature, while the spirits of the righteous are safe in 
His keeping. Probably iv. 18 ὁ ff. is also equivalent to this. 

With regard then to the future destiny of the righteous we must ask, what did the writer con- 
template for them? The alternatives are (1) an everlasting Messianic Kingdom on earth, 
(2) a temporary Messianic Kingdom with heaven afterwards, or (3) immortality immediately after 
death—a purely Greek idea. If the first alternative is taken, he must have considered that the 
righteous were to descend from heaven at the day of judgement or decision and take up their 
position as rulers in an everlasting Messianic Kingdom. The mournful retrospect of the ungodly is 
said to take place when their sins are reckoned up, that is, on the day of decision. After this day of 
decision there will come for the righteous the time of their triumph, which is described in iil. 7. 
Against this arrangement of events Grimm affirms that in no known Jewish system of eschatology 
does this descent of spirits with (it is to be presumed) heavenly bodies take place: though Charles’s 
translation of 1 Enoch cviii. 12 should be considered, ‘ And I will bring clad in shining light those 
who have loved my holy name, and I will seat each on the throne of his honour.’ And it may be 
urged that a writer who could in these chapters propound four novel beliefs might have entertained 
a fifth. 

The second alternative of a temporary Messianic Kingdom is found in 1 Enoch xci-civ, a book 
that has many points of contact with Wisd. i-x. There we find the wicked oppressing the 
righteous, encouragement given to the suffering righteous by the promise of reward in the next 
world: after their death their souls are guarded by angels: a temporary Messianic Kingdom comes 
into existence at the appointed time: at the close of this Messianic Kingdom the last judgement 
takes place, and all the righteous, including those whose souls had been kept in safety, enjoy ever- 
lasting life in heaven (see Charles’s 1 Exoch*, pp. 219-23). Wisd. iii. 7 deviates from this scheme, 
it is true, but v. 17 does not, nor perhaps iv. 180 ff. Enoch makes it plain that the punishment of 
the unrighteous in the Messianic Kingdom is not effected by means of the righteous who have died ; 
their souls are still in the keeping of angels ; while in Wisd. iii. 7 it is the very same righteous who 
have suffered who are to ‘run to and fro like sparks in the stubble’, i.e. to consume their enemies. 
But in v. 17 Jehovah Himself overthrows the ungodly, the righteous being covered by His Hand. 
Thus iii. 7 fits in with the first alternative, v. 17 with the second. 

The comparison of these different schemes of eschatology with Wisdom forces one to the belief 
that the writer simply added the idea of the immortality of the soul immediately after death to one 
or other of the current forms of Jewish eschatology, and did not, or rather could not, make them 
consistent. It is perhaps doubtful whether he felt the difficulty. Indeed, a much greater Alexan- 
drian, Philo, found it impossible to have a consistent eschatology. He accepted the idea of 
a Messianic Kingdom though it was entirely ‘foreign to his system’ (Charles, Eschatology, p. 260) : 
and with regard to a greater than either—St. Paul—we are told that it is impossible to get a 
systematic scheme of eschatology out of his writings (Stevens, Theol. of New Test., p. 482).1 

Lastly, it is no doubt just possible that the writer adopted a purely Greek view of.immortality : 
that iii. 7 ff, iv. 18 Off.,and v. 17 ff. are survivals of a former method of thinking which he had dis- 
carded, traces of which, however, remain in his language: but the expressions used seem to be too 
forcible for this explanation to hold good. 

But the belief in the future blessedness of the righteous cannot do away with the perplexing 
fact that at present they suffer, and suffer undeservedly. Death, and even premature death, seems to 
be their portion. How is this to be explained? This brings us to the discussion of the problem of 
undeserved suffering and the solution offered by the writer. 

In the greater part of the Old Testament the problem of undeserved suffering does not appear. 


1 The reason in the last case is obviously that St. Paul’s eschatological views advanced with his own spiritual 
experience and development.—General Editor. 
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Affliction is punishment, and the punishment is retributive. In Amos there is a hint given that 
punishment may be disciplinary and remedial. The Israelites have been punished, ‘ Yet ye have not 
returned unto me.’ In one solitary place in Prov. iii. 12, ‘Whom the Lord loveth he reproveth,’ 
and in Job v. 17, ‘Happy is the man whom God reproveth,’ this idea recurs; in the Elihu speeches 
also (Job xxxv. 15 and xxxvi. 8) suffering is regarded as disciplinary and remedial; but the 
problem of undeserved suffering which gave rise to the book is apparently abandoned as insoluble. 
How great the perplexity continued to be is seen from the desperate argument in 2 Macc. vi. 
12-17. There the writer says that the afflictions which came upon the Jews ‘were not for the 
destruction but for the chastening of our race’, and are ‘a sign of great beneficence’, while the 
reason of the heathen escaping such afflictions is that they may be punished ‘when they have 
attained unto the full measure of their sins’. 

In the first part of Wisdom a solution of the problem is offered in the theory that suffering is meant 
to test the righteous and prove them worthy of immortality and communion with God. ‘As gold 
in the furnace, he proved them’ (iii. 6). This corresponds to the conception in 1 Enoch cviii. 9: 
‘The righteous were much tried by the Lord and their spirits were found pure.’ This world is not 
all: there is recompense and reward in the future. This belief may be said to be consoling, though 
it cannot be taken as a complete solution of the difficulty, which is perhaps to be found in the deeper 
thought suggested in Isa. liii. But even if the solution attempted is not quite satisfactory, the 
problem of the undeserved suffering of the righteous is fairly faced and an endeavour made to answer 
it. They will eventually be rewarded with life, while the wicked are punished with death. 

The meaning of the word ‘death’, as used in part 1, is not at first sight apparent. Does it 
mean physical death only, or physical death in the first place and spiritual death afterwards? Or 
does the author always use it to denote spiritual death? He says ‘God made not death; ... for he 
created all things that they might have being: and all the created things of the world are serviceable 
to life,and there is no poison of destruction in them’ (i. 13 ff.). From this it follows that our author, 
in accordance with ideas found in other writers (1 Enoch Ixix. 11), probably held that death did not 
belong to the original purpose of Creation and that man would have been immortal if Adam had 
not sinned. This conclusion seems to follow also from ii. 23, ‘God created man for incorruption, and 
made him an image of his own being,’ i.e. immortal. ‘ By the envy of the devil death entered 
into the world, and those who belong to him experience it.” But what of those who do not 
belong to him? Do not they experience death? No, says our author; they only seem to die 
(iii. 2). The fact of physical death is passed over and attention directed solely to spiritual death. 
Other writers—St. Paul, for instance——did not pass over physical death in this way ; they accounted 
for it by saying that physical death came upon all men, good and bad, on account of Adam’s trans- 
gression. We may suppose that our author would have accepted this theory: itis quite consistent 
with his views, and was a common belief of the time. 

Physical death, however, is practically disregarded by our author: he fixes his attention upon 
spiritual death, and this can take place even on earth. The wicked are made to say, ‘as soon as we 
were born we ceased to be’ (v. 13). According to this statement spiritual death does not mean 
annihilation ; the wicked are spiritually dead even on earth ; and in the next world this miserable 
condition continues, with the additional fact that they are now conscious of their condition. That 
they are likened to a city razed to the ground, the very name of which is forgotten, does not mean 
that they are to be annihilated. They are still to be ‘in anguish’ (iv. τὸ ὃ. We can compare this 
with 1 Enoch cviii. 3, where we read ‘their names shall be blotted out of the book of life... and 
their seed shall be destroyed for ever, and their spirits shall be slain, and they shall cry and make 
lamentation in a place that is a chaotic wilderness’. This seems to give exactly the view of the 
author of Wisdom. The opinion of Bois, therefore, reviving that of Bretschneider, that the writer 
believed the wicked suffered for a time and were then annihilated, must be rejected. An existence 
which was nothing but pain and misery could rightly be called ‘death,’ 

The doctrine of retribution in part 1 is Life for the righteous, Death for the unrighteous, with 
the additional threat that the latter may be punished in this world and in their children. Suffering 
in the case of the righteous tests their goodness, while in the case of the unrighteous it is purely 
retributive. 

In part 2 a different attitude is adopted. Undeserved suffering appears not to be thought of. 
Punishment is deserved, but it is remedial—God loves all men, otherwise He would not have created 
them ; hence punishment inflicted by a God of love must be for the benefit of His creatures. In 
applying this theory to the Israelites the author, by means of ignoring much of the traditional 
narrative, is apparently consistent ; but not so when he deals with the fate of the heathen, in xi. 16 
and xii. 22. In truth, he adopts a very difficult réle. He wishes to reconcile the O.T. statements 
of the action of God in exterminating the Canaanites with the higher view of the Deity due to 
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Ethical Monotheism. Ethical Monotheism cannot regard punishment as arbitrary or merely 
retributive ; it must be reformative. Accordingly the writer ignores the biblical account and affirms 
that punishment in the case both of the Egyptians and the Canaanites was inflicted to give them 
the opportunity of repentance. But the fact remains that they did not repent. This is accounted 
for in the case of the Canaanites by saying that they were incorrigible. ‘They were a seed accursed 
from the beginning;’ while the Egyptians are punished because, when they knew the true God, they 
refused to obey Him; though subsequently they are placed in the same position as the Canaanites 
by the statement that Destiny (ἀνάγκη) was dragging them to their doom (xix. 4). 

In addition to the eschatology in part 1, the anthropology differs from that of the Old 
Testament, in that it assumes the existence ofthe soul before birth. The question as to whether the 
writer accepted this belief at first sight admits of no dispute. In viii. 19,20 he says, ‘ Now I was 
a child good by nature and a good soul fell to my lot; nay, rather, being good, I came into a body 
undefiled.’ These words seem decisive. But granted that the writer believed in the pre-existence 
of the soul the question may be asked, What kind of pre-existence? Do the words of viii. 19 mean 
in his mouth, as they would in the mouth of Philo, not mere existence but self-conscious existence ? 
It may help to answer this question, if we remind ourselves of the writer’s attitude towards some 
other ‘Greek ideas which he adopts, and ask whether they meant to him what they meant to the 
philosophers. We have seen that he adopted the Greek idea of immortality, but that it cannot be 
said that he did so fully and completely, since it is probable that he believed in a final day of 
judgement (iii. 18) to be followed or preceded by a Messianic Kingdom on earth: Again, he knew 
something of the philosophic theory of the inherent evil of matter, and says with reference to the 
body, that it ‘weighs down the soul’; but there is no indication that he adopted the opinion 
that the body was no better than a tomb; i. 14 shows that he is very far from accepting the 
philosophical belief in the evil of matter as Philo subsequently did. It may therefore be fairly 
argued that as the writer perhaps did not accept the Greek philosophical belief in immortality, and 
certainly did not accept the belief in the evil of matter, without modification, it is quite possible 
that he also modified the philosophical belief in the pre-existence of the soul. In the case of the 
two former beliefs, however, it must be remembered that it would have been contrary to Jewish 
feeling to admit them completely. The complete and formal abandonment of the Messianic 
hope and the absolute worthlessness of the body were opinions too much opposed to Jewish 
tradition to be accepted by a writer who, though he had no great feeling for strict consistency, yet 
desired not to deviate too far from his ancestral beliefs. But there is no reason for thinking that the 
Greek doctrine of pre-existence was antagonistic to Jewish religious feeling. According to Harnack 
(Hist. of Dogma, vol. i, pp. 319 ff.), the early idea of some sacred object on earth being a copy of 
the original in heaven underwent development in the time of the Maccabees and the following 
decades. The conception became ‘applied to persons’. Moreover, the Rabbis themselves adopted 
and worked it out, locating the unborn souls in the seventh heaven.!' According to Porter? (p. 267), 
this Rabbinic idea of pre-existence is ‘impersonal or half personal’, and it is belief in this kind of 
pre-existence which he would ascribe to the author of our book. But it is doubtful if we have any 
more right to ascribe to the writer subsequent rabbinic than subsequent philosophic ideas; indeed, 
as the writer isan Alexandrian, it would seem less unjustifiable to ascribe to him the subsequent 
Philonic method of thinking on this point. Probably the writer of part 1 adopted the idea of the 
pre-existence of the soul without asking himself whether he was thinking of a mere vague general 
notion of existence, or a definite idea of self-conscious existence ; it is worth noting, however, that 
he is far more definite than the writer of part 2 in xv. 8 and 11. 

In regard to the writer’s philosophical beliefs, it is generally agreed that he was well acquainted 
with the theories of the Greek philosophers, but whether his knowledge was first- or second-hand is 
a matter of dispute. Grimm considers that the writer’s knowledge did not go beyond that possessed 
by every educated Alexandrian of the time: that he had no first-hand acquaintance with Platonism 
he infers from the absence of all reference to the doctrine of ideas, though it appears quite legitimate 
to ask whether a writer who admittedly had considerably more than a bowing acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy could have been ignorant of such a celebrated theory. Whether the writer’s 
knowledge was first- or second-hand, it was certainly extensive. The views of the Stoics, of Plato, 
and of Heraclitus (to take them in order of importance) can all be traced in the book. In vii. 17 ff. 
he claims for his hero acquaintance with the whole range of philosophy and science ; and he can 
hardly have failed to possess some of the knowledge which he attributes to Solomon. 


1 Weber, /iidische Theologie, 1897, p. 205. 
_ ? ©The pre-existence of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom,’ see below, p. 534. Porter takes viii..19 to be by the same 
writer as xv. 11. Much of his argument would require restating if these are from different authors. 
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The influence of the Stoic philosophy appears in the idea of the world soul in i. 7, vii. 27, viii. 1. 
It is seen in the epithets ‘alone in kind’ (μονογενής) and ‘ manifold’ (πολυμερής) applied to Wisdom 
in vii. 22, where the one world soul and its different manifestations are referred to, and especially 
in the use of technical Stoical terms. The reader can satisfy himself of this by referring to Ritter 
and Preller,! extract 513 (taken from Diog. Laertius’ life of Zeno), where in the first few lines we 
find voepds, τὸ διῆκον διὰ πάντων, διὰ τοῦ ζῆν κεχώρηκεν, all referring to the Deity. Like expressions 
are applied in ς. vii to Wisdom. The four Cardinal Virtues (viii. 7) are Stoic, and also the meta- 
bolism of the elements, by the help of which the writer of part 2 endeavours to rationalize the 
miracles of the Exodus. The Sorites, a favourite figure of the Stoics, is used in vi. 17—20. 

The influence of Platonism in the book is just as undeniable: the transcendence of God, the pre- 
existence of souls, the depreciation of the body (in part 2 also the pre-existence of matter (xi. 17)), 
all show platonic influence. Moreover, it seems difficult to deny a first-hand knowledge of Plato 
when we compare ix. 15 φθαρτὸν γὰρ σῶμα βαρύνει ψυχήν, καὶ βρίθει τὸ γεῶδες σκῆνος νοῦν πολυφρόντιδα, 
with the passage from the Phaedo 81 C ᾿Εμβριθὲς δέ γε τοῦτο (i.e. σωματοειδές) οἴεσθαι χρὴ εἶναι καὶ 
βαρὺ καὶ γεῶδες καὶ ὁρατόν. ὃ δὴ καὶ ἔχουσα ἧ τοιαύτη ψυχὴ βαρύνετα. The three points of connexion, 
βρίθει, γεῶδες, and βαρύνει, in one and the same sentence would be striking if they were all ordinary 
words; but when it is remembered that βρίθω occurs nowhere else in the Greek Bible, and that 
γεώδης occurs only here and in xv. 13, the argument for direct connexion seems very strong. Porter, 
who denies direct dependence, admits the probability of some indirect connexion. It should also 
be noticed that the Platonic classification of the Virtues is implicitly rejected in vii. 12. 

With regard to Heraclitus, we have to remember that, as Zeller (Stozcs, p. 371) says, ‘there is 
hardly a single point in the Heraclitean theory of nature which the Stoics did not appropriate.’ 
This increases the difficulty of deciding. His influence, direct or indirect, is to be found in ii. 3, 
‘reason is a spark kindled by the beating of our heart’; but, as mentioned in the note on the passage, 
the Stoics took up the idea. It is true that the Stoics considered that souls lived after death until 
the great conflagration, and our author puts into the mouth of the ungodly the exact view of 
Heraclitus—the belief in extinction immediately after death.2? This, however, was also the view 
of the Epicureans, so we cannot be sure of the direct influence of Heraclitus here. 

In vi. 24 the author announces his intention of making known the secrets of Wisdom, and 
apparently declaims against thosé who enviously keep knowledge to themselves: here all the com- 
mentators see a reference to the pagan mysteries, but E. Pfleiderer* wishes to see a reference to an 
individual philosopher—Heraclitus ; the reference, however, seems quite general ; the quotation from 
Philo by Grimm (see note) shows that the heathen mysteries were not identified with any individual. 
Our author's statement that ‘a multitude of wise men is salvation to the world’ is said by Pfleiderer 
to stand in direct opposition to the saying of Heraclitus, ‘To me, one is ten thousand if he be the 
best’ (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil. ii, p. 10), but neither observation is very original. The first is 
surely a commonplace, and as for the second, Milton’s ‘ fit audience, though few’, does not depend 
on Heraclitus. 

The metabolism of the elements at the end of part 2 is traced by E. Pfleiderer to Heraclitus, 
and to him directly, rather than indirectly through the Stoics, on account of the allusion in c. xix 
to three elements only—fire, water, earth—since Heraclitus recognized only three. But it is difficult 
to see how the author could have brought in the idea of air changing into anything else: water 
changes into earth in the passage through the Red Sea, and earth becomes water again to over- 
whelm the Egyptians ; fire lost its power and was unable to melt the heavenly food; what need or 
opportunity was there for adducing the change of air into another element? In this connexion it 
is worth noticing that Philo in Vita Mosis, iii, § 2, in speaking of the High Priest’s robe (see note on 
XVili. 24) only mentions three elements and calls them ‘the three elements’, air, water, and earth, 
so that if we had no other passage to go by, we should be unable to prove that he accepted, as he 
certainly did, the doctrine of the four elements. It must, no doubt, be admitted that the Book of 
Wisdom has points of connexion with the system of Heraclitus, who was highly esteemed in 
Alexandria, but whether directly or indirectly it is impossible to say. ; 

Heinisch,* who denies to the writer of Wisdom anything beyond a superficial knowledge of 
Greek philosophy, admits, or rather affirms, that he had read Xenophon’s Memorabilia. He quotes 
Mem, ἃ. τ (the choice of Hercules) side by side with Wisd. viii. 2-18, and points out that in 
nearly every one of these verses there is an echo of the passage in the Memorabilia. It is not merely 
that the writer knew the story of the choice of Hercules, but that he had read it in Xenophon, to 
which Heinisch commits himself. This is highly probable, but it is difficult to reconcile it with 


1 Eighth ed., 1898. 2 See Zeller, Pre-Soc. Phil. ii, p. 105. 8 Die Phil. des Heraclitus, see below, p. 533+ 
* Die griech. Phil. im B. der Wetshett, see below, p. 534. 
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Heinisch’s denial of any direct acquaintance on the part of the author with other Greek writers, 
One who had studied the Memorabilia carefully enough to reproduce from memory a large number 
of the sentiments put into the mouth of Virtue in 2. 1 would not be a superficial student of the book ; 
and if he had studied the Memorabilia carefully it is probable that he had paid the same attention to 
much more celebrated works such as the Phaedo. It may be added that Heinisch was the first to 
notice the close resemblance between these passages of Wisdom and Xenophon. [Τὺ shakes one’s 
confidence in a scholar to find that a resemblance discovered by himself is maintained to be the 
result of direct connexion, while those pointed out by other scholars are minimized or denied. 

With reference to the general question of the indebtedness of our author to other thinkers, it 
may be noticed that Menzel! gives 135 places where connexion has been traced by one scholar or 
another. Most writers are children of their time, and their work cannot but show traces of the 
intellectual atmosphere which they breathed. We can admire the language and thought of the Book 
of Wisdom (i.e. cc. i-x), and yet admit that the parallels pointed out by the critics are valid. 

In its method of interpretation of O.T. Scripture the book contains both haggadah and allegory. 
The haggadic treatment of the plague of darkness is equal to anything in the Rabbis, the allegory 
is of a milder type. We do not meet with that thoroughgoing kind of allegory where the literal 
truth of the narrative is denied as in Philo. The nearest approach to this is in the treatment of the 
serpent in Eden and the cloud which accompanied the Israelites on their wanderings. According to 
our author the serpent was not really a serpent but the devil, the cloud was not really a cloud but 
the form which Wisdom assumed. In some other instances historical events are regarded as parables. 
Lot’s wife was turned into a pillar of salt as a warning against unbelief. The victory of Jacob in 
his struggle with the angel shows that piety is more powerful than even a supernatural opponent. 
That the manna was to be gathered before sunrise shows that prayer must be offered betimes: that 
it melted after suntise shows that the hopes of the ungrateful come to naught. The successful 
intercession of Aaron, with his symbolical garments which represented the world, probably illustrates 
the truth that the world fighteth for the righteous. The ark of Noah shows that God blesses natural 
productions when they are put to a beneficial use, e.g. wood for the building of ships; and perhaps 
that He will protect men venturing on the high seas for the beneficent purposes of commerce. The 
narrative of the brazen serpent in the wilderness and its healing power is taken as historical ; but 
the serpent has no magical power: it acts as a reminder to the Israelites who had forgotten God. 
This can hardly be called allegorical treatment unless allegory is taken to mean any interpretation 
of the narrative which goes beyond the literal one. 

The allegorical traits in the book are not nearly so strong as the haggadic, but though the latter 
is generally associated with the methods of the Rabbis, both flourished vigorously amongst the 
Hellenistic Jews (Schiirer, ii. 1, p. 341). 


§ 10. CHIEF CRITICAL INQUIRIES. 


Eichhorn, E£inleitung in die apokryph. Schriften des A. T., pp. 86-207. Leipzig, 1795. 

Gfrérer, PAzlo, vol. i (1831), pp. 200-72. An interesting review of the whole book. 

Edmund Pfleiderer, Die Phil. des Heraclitus, 1886, pp. 289-348. Pfleiderer affirms that the writer of Wisdom 
had an intimate knowledge of Greek philosophy and in especial a direct acquaintance with Heraclitus. Heinisch 
(see below), pp. 18-30, subjects Pfleiderer’s contention to a searching criticism. He denies that the writer of Wisdom 
had even a superficial knowledge of the system of Heraclitus. 

Drummond, PAzlo Judaeus, 1888, vol. i, pp. 177-229. As a preliminary to his exposition of Philo’s philosophy 
Dr. Drummond gives a most valuable discussion of the theology of the Book of Wisdom. The following statement 
deserves attention : ‘There is little connected reasoning of any kind in the work. . . . It is as though the process of 
investigation had been conducted elsewhere, and led to results esteemed satisfactory by an important section of the 
Jewish community’ (p. 186). 

P. Menzel, Der griech. Einfluss auf Prediger und Weisheit Salomos, 1889, pp. 39-70. Menzel gives a useful table 
of passages (135)—which Professor Margoliouth says ‘might be considerably reduced without disadvantage ’—where 
connexion between Wisdom and Greek philosophy has been pointed out by Grimm and Pfleiderer. He has coined 
a somewhat question-begging epithet in the word ‘ parallelomania’ which shows his attitude towards those who would 
trace the ideas of the author to their source. He admits, however, some of Pfleiderer’s positions. Menzel is severely 
criticized by Heinisch, pp. 9 ff. Cheyne (Origéz of Psalter, p. 423) calls the work ‘a painstaking dissertation ’. 

H. Bois, Essa sur les origines de la philosophie Judéo-Alexandrine, 1890, pp. 211-311. Notes on the text 
373-411. Bois undertakes a thorough examination of the theological principles in the Book of Wisdom, in a fresh 
and stimulating manner. In his notes on the text he suggests the rearrangement of certain passages, one of which is 
most probably right (see note on iv. 15). He also suggests several emendations, some of which are accepted by 
Siegfried. His exposition of the transmutation of the elements alluded to in ch. xix ad _jiz. deserves special attention. 

Margoliouth. In the /RAS for 1890, pp. 263-97, Professor Margoliouth maintained that Bretschneider was on 
the right track in suggesting that the Book of Wisdom was originally written in Hebrew; and adduced many passages 
where he affirms that traces of mistranslation can be proved. This theory has not, however, found acceptance. 
Freudenthal in the /QA, 1901, contested it. 


Ὁ Der griech. Einfluss, &c., see below, ὃ το. 
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Grafe. In 1892,in Theol. Abhandl. in honour of Weizicker, pp. 253-86, Grafe published a convincing paper on the 
question of St. Paul’s use of the Book of Wisdom. 

Thieimann. In 1893 Thielmann published an exhaustive inquiry into the Latinity of the Latin version of the 
book in Archiv fiir lat. Lex, und Gram., pp. 235-77. 

Feldmann, Zextkritische Mat. zum B. der Weisheit gesammelt aus der sahidischen syrohexaplarischen und 
armenischen Ubersetzung, Freiburg im B., 1902, pp. 84. A most valuable contribution to the criticism of the text. 

Joseph Holtzmann, Die Peschitta zum B. der Wetsheit, Freiburg im B., 1903, pp. 152. A thorough investigation 
of the Syriac version. 

Weber, in Zeitschrift ftir wiss. Theol., 1904, upholds the composite authorship, tracing four different hands in the 
work. Feldmann in B26/, Zeitschrift, Freiburg im B., 1909, contests this view. 

Heinisch, Die gréech. Phil. im δι der Weisheit, Mimster i. W., 1908, pp. 158. An exhaustive inquiry into the 
relationship between the book and Greek philosophy ; a work of great learning and ability. Unfortunately the writer, 
a Roman Catholic, seems to have made up his mind to prove that the author of the Book of Wisdom ‘ taught nothing 
which contradicted the faith inherited from his fathers. That which was new, which he expounded in his speculations 
on Wisdom and in his Eschatology, made no breach with the ideas of the O.T.... and if it has found acceptance 
in the N.T., that is only a proof that the sacred writer in his literary activity was under the guidance of divine 
inspiration’ (p. 156). The author’s knowledge of Greek philosophy was, according to Heinisch, ‘ very superficial.’ 

Porter, ‘ The pre-existence of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom and in the Rabbinical writings.’ (In Old Testament 
and Semitic Studies in memory of William Rainey Harper, 1908, pp. 208-69.) A vigorous onslaught upon the 
prevalent view that the writer of Wisdom accepted the Greek doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. In this he is 
upheld by Heinisch (p. 86); though as Heinisch will not admit that Wisdom contains anything contrary to the 
doctrine of the Church, i.e. the Roman Catholic Church, his judgement is biased. An admirable summary of 
Porter’s position is given by Prof. W. B. Stevenson in the Juternational Journal of Apocrypha, April, 1912. 
Prof. Stevenson affirms that ‘the argument is convincing’. 


EDITIONS. 


(The earlier editions of the book may be found in Grimm, p. 45, or Deane, p. 42.) 

Grimm, 1860. In Kurzgefasstes exeg. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, pp. 300. It is difficult to speak too 
highly of this masterly work. Grimm first published a commentary in 1837. For the next twenty-three years he was 
collecting additional materials, and the result was the work of 1860, which is and will probably long remain an 
indispensable quarry for all students of the book. 

Deane, W. J., 1881, prints the Greek, Latin, and English A.V. in parallel columns. It contains very useful 
linguistic notes both on the Greek and the Latin. 

Farrar, Speakers Commt., 1888. Abounds in apt illustrations from classical and English literature. 

Zockler, Afocryphen und Pseud. des Alt. Test., 1891, pp. 355-95. Short introduction, translation, and notes. 

Siegfried in Kautzsch’s Apocrypha, 1900, gives a new and excellent translation, generally following Grimm. The 
notes, however, are very short. 

Gregg, Camb. Bible for Schools, 1909. This is, perhaps, the best edition in English, 
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True religion leads to a blessed immortality : irreligion and apostasy to destruction. 


Seek the knowledge of God by purity of life: such knowledge (i.e. wisdom) cannot be attained 
by the slaves of sin. 


1 1 LovE righteousness, ye that be judges of the earth, 
Think ye of the Lord with a good mind, 
And in singleness of heart seek ye him ; 
2 Because he is found of them that tempt him not, 
And is manifested to them that do not distrust him. 
3 For crooked thoughts separate from God ; 
And the supreme Power, when it is brought to the proof, putteth to confusion the foolish : 
4 Because wisdom will not enter into a soul that deviseth evil, 
Nor dwell in a body held in pledge by sin. 
5 For the holy spirit of discipline will flee deceit, 
And will start away from thoughts that are without understanding, 
And will be scared away when unrighteousness approacheth. 


The sinner cannot escape punishment: his very words are known. 


_ 6 For wisdom is a spirit that loveth man, 
And she will not hold a blasphemer guiltless for his lips ; 


I. 1, judges of the earth. It is in his assumed character of Solomon that the writer speaks of ‘judges of the earth’; 
in all probability, however, the judges really aimed at are the rulers of the Jewish community in Alexandria. As in 
the time of Philo the Jews in Egypt amounted to a million souls, we may presume that at least half a million lived 
in the capital. Strabo (died A.D. 21), quoted by Josephus, Avs. xiv. 7, says: ‘There is also an ethnarch at their head 
who rules the people and dispenses justice, and sees that obligations are fulfilled and statutes observed, like the archon 
of an independent state.’ 

Doubtless many of the ruling classes in Alexandria, like those in Palestine, were of a Sadducean type and inclined to 
Hellenize. Indeed, some Jews, like Tiberius Julius Alexander who held high office under Nero, went over to the Gentiles 
completely. Bousset, Re/. des Jud. (p. 81, note 1), thinks that complete apostasy of this kind only rarely took place. The 
persecution of the pious by the freethinkers spoken of in ii. 10 may be paralleled by the oppression of the Pharisees under 
Alex. Jannaeus about 94 Β.Ο. See Charles, 1 Evoch, p.297. ‘The rulers appear as the aiders and abettors of the enemies of 
the righteous. These enemies are the Sadducees, sinners, apostates, and paganizers.’ Ch. ii. 12 shows that apostates 
are the object of the polemic: ‘ He upbraideth us with sins against the law.’ Philo alludes to apostate Jews, De Conf. 
Ling., ch. ii: ‘Those who are discontented at the constitution under which their fathers have lived, being always eager 
to blame and accuse the laws, say—Do you boast of your precepts as if they contained truth itself? Behold, the books 
which you call sacred scriptures contain fables at which you are accustomed to laugh when you hear others relating 
them.’ See also Vita Mos. i. 6. 

Intermarriage with the Gentiles would facilitate apostasy, and as an act is not censured unless it has taken place, 
we may infer the existence of such marriages from Jubilees xxx. 7, ‘If there is any man in Israe) who wishes to give his 
daughter or his sister to any man who is of the seed of the Gentiles, he shall surely die, and they shall stone him with 
stones, for he hath wrought shame in Israel ; and they shall burn the woman with fire, because she has dishonoured the 
name of the house of her father, and she shall be rooted out of Israel.’ : 

with a good mind, Greek ‘in goodness’. What a pious Jew would consider to be right thoughts about God may 
be gathered from Exod. xxxiv. 6-7, especially the last clause, ‘Jahveh is a God full of compassion and gracious .. . 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.’ The opposite is seen in 
Ps, 1. 21, ‘Thou thoughtest that I was even such a one as thyself.’ 

singleness of heart. A Hebraism: straightness of mind as opposed to crookedness ; see v. 3, ‘ crooked thoughts.’ 
The heart is the seat of the intellect in Hebrew; the reins (see v. 6) the seat of the emotions. 

5. discipline: A.V. and R.V., but the idea of instruction must be included. 

scared away: ἐλεγχθήσεται is a difficulty of long standing. Schultess (1820) declared the word to be corrupt. 
R. V. ‘ put to confusion’, margin ‘convicted’; Grimm, from a use of the word in Byzantine Greek, ‘is scared away . 
Siegfried, ‘is filled with a spirit of reproof,’ a very satisfactory meaning if allowable. The idea of being ‘ put to shame’ 
like purity in the presence of iniquity is possible. This use of the word is found only in Homer, according to Liddell 
and Scott ; and the book is admittedly full of poetical words. 

6. For wisdom, &c. This line, which appears to have no connexion with what precedes or follows, has given great 
trouble to the commentators. Grimm takes the sense to be ‘ Wisdom is a spirit that loves mankind, and for that very 
reason will not, leave wickedness unpunished’. The earlier commentators took φιλάνθρωπος in the sense of ‘mild’, 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 1. 6-16 


Because God is witness of his reins, 
And is a true overseer of his heart, 
And a hearer of his tongue: 
7 Because the spirit of the Lord filleth the world, 
And that which holdeth all things together hath knowledge of every voice. 
8 Therefore no man that uttereth unrighteous things shall be unseen ; 
Neither shall Justice, when it punisheth, pass him by. 
9 For the counsels of the ungodly shall be searched out ; 
And the report of his words shall come unto the Lord 
For the punishment of his lawless deeds: 
το Because ¢here is an ear of jealousy az listeneth to all things, 
And the noise of murmurings is not hid. 
11 Beware then of unprofitable murmuring, 
And refrain your tongue from blasphemy ; 
Because no secret utterance shall go forth with impunity, 
And a mouth that lieth destroyeth the soul. 


God does not willingly afflict men: they bring punishment and death upon themselves. 


12 Court not death in the error of your life; 

Neither draw upon yourselves destruction by the works of your hands: 

13 Because God made not death ; 

Neither delighteth he when the living perish : 

14 For he created all things that they might have being: 

And the products of the world ave healthsome, 

And there is no poison of destruction in them: 

Nor hath Hades royal dominion upon earth ; 
15 For righteousness is immortal, 

(But the gain of unrighteousness is death). 

16 But the ungodly by their hands and words called him unto them: 
Deeming him a friend they were consumed with love of him, 
And they made a covenant with him, 

_ Because they are worthy to be of his portion. 


‘gentle’, and connected it with preceding verse. The meaning then would be: ‘ Wisdom is put to confusion or scared 
away when wickedness enters in, because it is a mild and kindly spirit and cannot stay in the same abode as injustice.’ 
Bois, p. 379, seeing that these explanations are unsatisfactory would transpose the line to the end of v. 13, and in this 
alteration Siegfried concurs. But the close connexion between the last line of v. 13 and the beginning of v. 14 militates 
against this. In face of these difficulties it does not seem rash to suggest that the line may be an interpolation on the 
basis of vii. 22-3, where Wisdom is said to be a πνεῦμα and φιλάνθρωπος. 

Further, the fact that this line is out of harmony with its surroundings gives force to Weber’s suggestion that 
vv. 4, 5, together with this line, have been interpolated; the connexion obtained after their omission is quite satis- 
factory. v. 3. ‘The Power, when brought to the proof, chastiseth fools and (6) will not hold the blasphemer guiltless for 
his lips. For God, &c.’ 

7. filleth, as A.V.; R.V. ‘hath filled’; but see Grimm’s note, Burton, Δ΄, 7. Moods and Tenses, ὃ 76, and cf. 
St. John xi. 11. 

Jeetdate all things together. We have here the Stoic idea of the world soul. The Stoics said of the world, 
eis ἅπαν αὐτοῦ μέρος διήκοντος τοῦ vod, καθάπερ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν τῆς ψυχῆς. See Dio. Laert. in Ritter and Preller, ὃ 493; Zeller, 
Stoies, &c., p. 142. 

8. For examples of unrighteous things see the quotation from De Conf. Ling. in the note on v. 1. 

11. blasphemy. καταλαλιά in parallelism with murmuring, γογγυσμός, plainly means speaking against God: 
γογγυσμός is the word used in LXX Exod. xvi. 7, 8, 9, for the murmuring of the Israelites. 

13-16. Man lost his uprightness and immortality through his own act according to this passage; in ii. 24, through 
the envy of the devil. 

15. For righteousness. Either this line is in its wrong place and should be transferred perhaps to a position 
between vv. 22 and 23 of ch. ii, where it would be in a satisfactory context, or we must with Grimm accept the 
succeeding line found in some Latin MSS., ‘iniustitia autem mortis acquisitio est.’ Grimm renders this by ἀδικία δὲ 
θανάτου περιποίησις ἐστιν (the word περιποίησις is not found in the LXX with this meaning). As the line stands it 
has no connexion with what precedes or follows, and if the extra line is not accepted deletion or transference to the 
end of ii. 22 would seem to be justified. It should be noticed that the line summarizes the teaching of this part of the 
book, and may originally have been a marginal note. The Latin line zzdustitéa autem would then be a gloss like ii. 17, 
vi. 1, &c., and αὐτόν in the next line, referring to Hades, would not be separated from its antecedent. 

16, Seems to be based verbally on Isa. xxviii. 15, though the context is quite different. There the covenant is that 
Death should spare the other contracting parties, while here they give themselves into the arms of Death. For τήκω 
used to denote a state of mind, see vi. 23, ‘pznming envy.’ E. Pfleiderer, followed by Bois, takes this verse as referring 
to the pagan mysteries, especially to the identification of Hades the God of death with Dionysus the God of life. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 2. 1-9 


Some men even prefer the ways of death: they affirm that their souls are even as their 
bodies, that after this life nothing remains. 


2 1 For they said within themselves, reasoning not aright, 
Short and sorrowful is our life ; 
And there is no remedy when a man cometh to his end, 
And none was ever known that returned from Hades. 
2 Because by mere chance were we born, 
And hereafter we shall be as though we had never been: 
Because the breath in our nostrils is smoke, 
And reason is a spark kindled by the beating of our -heart, 
3 Which being extinguished, the body shall be turned into ashes, 
And the spirit dispersed as thin air ; 
4 And our name shall be forgotten in time, 
And no man shall remember our works ; 
And our life shall pass away as the traces of a cloud, 
And shall be scattered as is a mist, 
When it is chased by the beams of the sun, 
And overcome by the heat thereof. 
5 For our allotted time is the passing of a shadow, 
And there is no putting back of our end; 
Because it is fast sealed, and none reverseth it. 


They therefore will enjoy this life to the full, and crush those whose lives reprove their own. 


6 Come therefore and let us enjoy the good things that mow are ; 
And let us use creation with all earnestness as youth’s possession. 
7 Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and perfumes ; 
And let no flower of spring pass us by: 
8 Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds, before they wither : 
9 Let there be no (meadow) without traces of our proud revelry : 
Everywhere let us leave tokens of ovr mirth: 
Because this is our portion, and our lot is this. 


Heraclitus had said ὡυτὸς δὲ ᾿Αἴδης καὶ Διόνυσος (Ritter and Preller, § 49, Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil., ii, p.100). If this 
is accepted and we assume that the writer is referring to the apostate Jews, we must infer that they had gone so far 
as to take part in the pagan mysteries. His ‘ portion’ is the realm assigned to him. 

II. The opinions here put into the mouth of the godless may easily have been known to the writer from his personal 
experience of Jews who adopted the tenets of Epicurus; most scholars also see a reference to Ecclesiastes, see Intro- 
duction, p. 525. It should, however, be noticed that the same sentiments are put into the mouth of the ungodly 
in 1 Enoch cii. 6-8. 

1. It is impossible to say whether ὁ ἀναλύσας is transitive or intransitive. Grimm on 2 Macc. vili-xxv gives eight 
places where ἀναλύω = ‘to return’; but it is used in the passive in iv. 12, so that if we take this as deciding the author’s 
usage, it should be transitive here. Against this it may be urged, that in view of the liberties which the author allows 
himself to take with the Greek language, it is quite possible that he used the active and passive forms of an intransitive 
verb without any appreciable difference of meaning. 

2. reason is a spark. A reference to the view of Heraclitus and others that fire (see note on xiii. 2) is the primitive 
substance. ‘The soul of man is a part of this divine fire’ (Zeller, Oudlines, p. 70). ‘It was conceived ...asa 
transient individualization of the one primitive substance or force, and this individualization terminated at death’ 
(Charles, Eschat., p. 143). The Stoics adopted this view. ‘The soul is... a part of the divine fire which descended 
into the bodies of men when they first arose out of the aether’ (Zeller, Ouddines, p. 244). Cic. Tusc.i. 19 ‘Zenoni 
Stoico animus ignis videtur’. 

4. overcome. This is perhaps a justifiable paraphrase. The Greek means ‘weighed down’, which is incorrect 
from the point of view of Natural Science. But the writer merely wanted a parallel expression to ‘ chased away’, and 
being unscientific chose an incorrect term. . 

5. allotted time, reading καιρός with δὲ A and Latin, as against βίος, B*. So most editors. 

putting back. The explanation adopted by Grimm, Siegfried, and others, that no man can die twice, is not 
satisfactory. Gregg’s reference to the shadow on a sundial is more acceptable, though there is a sudden change of 
metaphor in the next line in the word ‘sealed’; the end is fast sealed = the end is predetermined. 

The sense probably is ‘while we are young’, and Grimm gets this by reading ὡς ἐν νεέτητι on the authority of 
157, 248, 253, and the Complutensian polyglot. B reads ὡς νεότητι, ἐξ and A ὡς νεότητος. 

7. spring, reading ἔαρος for depos. So A, Latin, and most editions. 

ga. The Greek here has one line, μηδεὶς ἡμῶν ἄμοιρος ἔστω τῆς ἡμετέρας ἀγερωχίας ; the Latin has two: ‘nemo nostrum 
exors sit luxuriae nostrae’, and ‘nullum pratum sit quod non pertranseat luxuria nostra’. This is a doublet of the Greek 
line with λειμών in line 2 for ἡμῶν. As an old glossary to the book shows that it originally contained the word λειμών, 
this must be restored in place of ἡμῶν, and μηδεὶς λειμών κτλ. accepted as the true reading. See Feldmann. 

proud revelry : ἀγερωχία, may be an allusion to the heathen mysteries (Bois, p. 295). 
our portion ; our only portion and lot. For connexion with Ecclesiastes see Introd., p. 525. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 2. 10—3. 1 


to Let us oppress the righteous poor ; 
Let us not spare the widow, 
Nor reverence the hairs of the old man grey for length of years. 
τι But let our strength be 20 us a law of righteousness ; 
For that which is weak is found to be of no service. 
12 But let us lie in wait for the righteous man, 
Because he is of disservice to us, 
And is contrary to our works, 
And upbraideth us with sins against the law, 
And layeth to our charge sins against our discipline. 
13 He professeth to have knowledge of God, 
And nameth himself servant of the Lord. 
14 He became to us a reproof of our thoughts. 
15 He is grievous unto us even to behold, 
Because his life is unlike other men’s, 
And his paths are of strange fashion. 
16 We were accounted of him as base metal, 
And he abstaineth from our ways as from uncleannesses, 
The latter end of the righteous he calleth happy ; 
And he vaunteth that God is his father. 
17 Let us see if his words be true, 
And let us try what shall befall in the ending of his Zz. 
18 For if the righteous man is God’s son, he will uphold him, 
And he will deliver him out of the hand of his adversaries. 
το With outrage and torture let us put him to the test, 
That we may learn his gentleness, 
And may prove his patience under wrong. 
20 Let us condemn him to a shameful death ; 
For according to his words he will be visited. 


But they are wrong: a future life is in store for the righteous, who shall then triumph 
over the ungodly. 


21 Thus reasoned they, being far astray, 
For their wickedness blinded them, 

22 And they knew not the mysteries of God, 
‘Neither hoped they for wages of holiness, 
Nor did they judge chaz there is a prize for blameless souls. 

23 Because God created man for incorruption, 
And made him an image of his own proper being ; 

24 But by the envy of the devil death entered into the world, 
And they that belong to his realm experience it. 

1 But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 

And no torment shall touch them. 


12. The translation of παιδεία in the last line is difficult. Weber gives ‘and reproaches us on account of the sins of 
our method of life’ (Bi/dung). Mr. Gregg would omit. The line certainly looks like an addition. 
let us lie in wait. Cf. LXX rendering of Isa. iii. 10, see Introd., p. 524. 
20. according to his words, i.e. ‘if what he says is true.’ 
visited. ἐπισκοπή is always used in a good sense in this part of the book, see Introd., p.523. The word ἐπισκοπή 
is said to be used only once outside biblical and ecclesiastical Greek. It is a translation of the Hebrew word ΠῚΡΒ, 
which means a visitation to deliver, LXX Gen. 1. 24, 25, Exod. iii. 16, or a visitation to punish, LXX Isa. xxiv. 22, 
xxix. 6. See Hort’s full note on 1 Pet. ii. 12, and Charles’s Afoc. Bar. xx. 2, note. 
22. At the end of this verse i. 15 would be appropriate. There is a prize for blameless souls, viz. immortality. 
mysteries of God, i.e. that suffering is not necessarily punishment, but is often a test of goodness which will be 
rewarded after death by immortality. 
23. The difference between the author and Philo is seen very plainly here. In Philo, man is the image of the Logos 
(Drummond, Philo Judaeus, ii. 186-7). : ; 
his own proper being, ἰδιότητος, NA and B. ἀϊδιότητος, 248, 253, and most of the patristic writers. But Gen. i.26 
seems to decide for the former, though Sanday and Headlam (Romans, p. 51) are doubtful, while Prof. Margoliouth 
prefers ἀϊδιότητος. He also suggests κατ᾽ εἰκόνα, which is now upheld by Feldmann. 
24. Bois (p. 297) suggests that the reference here is to Cain, the first murderer, and Mr. Gregg adduces additional 
arguments for this. All other expositors take it to refer to the temptation of Eve. In 1 Enoch lxix. 6 it is said that 
a Satan led Eve astray. This seems to favour the latter view. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 3. 2-13 


2 In the eyes of fools they seemed to die ; 
And their departure was accounted 20 de their hurt, 
3 And their going from us 20 de their ruin: 
But they are in peace. 
4 For though in the sight of men they be punished, 
Their hope is full of immortality ; 
5 And having borne a little chastening, they shall receive great good ; 
Because God tested them, and found them worthy of himself. 
6 As gold in the furnace he proved them, 
And as a whole burnt offering he accepted them. 
7 And in the time of their visitation they shall shine forth, 
And like sparks among stubble they shall run to and fro. 
8 They shall judge nations, and have dominion over peoples ; 
And the Lord shall reign over them for evermore. 
9 They that trust on him shall understand truth, 
And the faithful shall abide with him in love; 
Because grace and mercy are to his chosen, 
And‘he will graciously visit his holy ones. 


But the unrighteous shall be punished, both they and their ungodly offspring, while the righteous 
though childless shalt be rewarded. 


το But the ungodly shall be requited even as they reasoned, 
They which lightly regarded the righteous maz, and revolted from the Lord 
11 (For he that setteth at naught wisdom and discipline is miserable ;) 
And void is their hope and their toils unprofitable, 
And useless are their works: 
12 Their wives are foolish, and wicked are their children; 
13 Accursed is their begetting. 
Because happy is the barren that is undefiled, 
She who hath not conceived in transgression ; 
She shall have fruit when God visiteth souls. 


III. 2. seemed. The righteous cannot die. For this spiritual idea of life and death see v. 13 and x. 3. Philo says 
(Quod det. pot. § 15), ‘The wise man who appears to have departed from this mortal life lives in a life immortal.’ 

5. tested. The object of affliction is testing, proving; not punishment. Cf. 1 Enoch cviii. 9: The righteous 
‘were much tried by the Lord and their spirits were found pure’. 

7, visitation. Cf. Ps. cvi. 4, ‘visit me with thy salvation.’ Salvation in the O.T. always means deliverance— 
deliverance from one’s foes and triumph over them. So here; the writer cannot refrain from picturing the visible 
triumph of the godly over the wicked, though it is quite inconsistent with the idea of reward or retribution coming 
immediately after death. For the figure cf. Obad. 18 upon the destruction of Edom: ‘The house of Jacob shall be 
a fire, and the house of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau for stubble.’ 

8. In the Messianic Kingdom. Cp. St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 2, ‘Know ye not that we shall judge angels.’ 

9. understand truth, i.e. God’s methods in governing the world. 

οὖ. With ὅτι χάρις καὶ ἔλεος τοῖς ἐκλεκτοῖς αὐτοῦ compare 1 Enoch v. 7 kai τοῖς ἐκλεκτοῖς ἔσται φῶς καὶ χάρις καὶ εἰρήνη. 
1 Enoch i-xxxvi was written before the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes ; but the translation of Enoch into Greek 
was probably undertaken as a whole. If this is later than the latest part of 1 Enoch (cc. xxxvii-lxxi) it must be subse- 
quent to 94 B.C., and so has a bearing on the date of Wisdom itself, see Introd., p. 520. 

gd. SoS A and Syriac, καὶ ἐπισκοπὴ ἐν τοῖς ὁσίοις (ἐκλεκτοῖς δὲ) αὐτοῦ, which B Latin and R. V. omit. For justification 
of this see note on iv. 15. In addition, the line is suitable here as a rejoinder to ii. 20 ὁ. 

1o. reasoned. This means that the annihilation after death proclaimed by the godless shall indeed be their lot, 
only the writer’s idea of annihilation is different from that of the apostates. 

11. he that setteth, ἄς. This line is almost a verbal reproduction of Prov. i. 7, ‘The ungodly set at naught wisdom 
and discipline.’ 

13. happy. The reference here may simply be general; but it is difficult to read Philo’s account of the Therapeutae 
without feeling that the writer of these lines had them in mind. Of the virgins who were enrolled amongst the 
Therapeutae, Philo (De Vit. Con. § 8) says they ‘yearn not for mortal but for immortal offspring’, οὐ θνητῶν ἐκγόνων 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀθανάτων ὀρεχθεῖσαι. This, and the statement in the text ‘She shall have fruit when God visiteth souls’, seem to 
belong to the same circle of ideas. It is not necessary to infer that the writer belonged to the sect; Philo, in spite of 
his admiration for them, was not one of them. Whether he is referring to the Therapeutae or not the writer shows 
considerable independence in discarding the strong Jewish belief that a numerous offspring was the greatest blessing 
of mankind. ᾿ 

transgression. This refers to unlawful marriages with the heathen. See Jubilees xxx. 7, quoted on 1. 1. 

fruit. This may be a vague phrase for reward. Philo works out the idea contained in the words ‘immortal 
offspring’ as that ‘ which the soul that is attached to God is alone able to produce by itself and from itself’, meaning 
perhaps what the Christian sums up in the word ‘bliss’. This is subjective and may be contrasted with the more 
objective statement as to the reward of the childless man, which is to be a blissful position in the heavenly sanctuary. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 5. 14—4. ὃ 


14 And happy ἐς the eunuch which hath wrought no lawless deed with his hands, 
Nor imagined wicked things against the Lord ; 
For there shall be given him for his faithfulness a peculiar favour, 
And a lot in the sanctuary ofthe Lord of great delight. 
15 For good labours have fruit of great renown ; 
And wisdom’s root cannot fail. 
16 But children of adulterers shall not come to maturity, 
And the seed of an unlawful union shall perish. 
17 For if they live long, they shall be held inno account, 
And at the last their old age shall be without honour. 
18 And if they die early, they shall have no hope, 
Nor in the day of decision shall they have consolation. 
19 For the end of an unrighteous generation is always grievous. 
I Better than this is childlessness with virtue ; 
For in the memory of virtue is immortality: 
Because it is recognized both by God and man. 
2 When it is present, #en imitate it ; 
And they long after it when it is departed : 
And throughout all time it marcheth crowned in triumph, 
Victorious in the strife for prizes undefiled. 
3 But the multiplying brood of the ungodly shall be of no profit, 
And with bastard slips they shall not strike deep root, 
Nor shall they establish a sure hold. 
4 For even if these put forth boughs and flourish for a season, 
Yet, standing unsure, they shall be shaken by the wind, 
And by the violence of winds they shall be rooted out. 
5 Their branches shall be broken off ere they come to maturity, 
And their fruit sZa// de useless, 
Not ripe to eat, and meet for nothing. 
6 For children unlawfully begotten are witnesses of wickedness 
Against parents when God searcheth them out. 


The premature death of the righteous is followed by immortality, but the very memory 
of the ungodly shall perish. 


7 But the righteous, though he die before his time, shall be at rest. 
8 (For honourable old age is not that which standeth in length of time, 


14. sanctuary. Where is this sanctuary to be? 

from God’ (Rev. xxi. 10) or in heaven itself? 
of great delight. θυμηρέστερος in an elative or intensive sense. Thackeray, Gv, p. 181; Blass, Gv. of NV. T. Gh, 
. 141. 

ὴ 15. cannot fail. These two lines are merely a variation of i. 15, ‘ For righteousness is immortal’; and iv. τ, ‘For 
in the memory of virtue is immortality’; see also viii. 13. It may be that the writer could not get rid of the old Jewish 
idea of subjective immortality, Ps. cxii. 6, Prov. x. 7, or that he wished to oppose the repeated statement in Ecclesiastes 
i. 11, ii. 16, ix. 5, that there is no remembrance of the dead, righteous or unrighteous. See Introd., p. 525. 

16, adulterers. Those who had contracted unlawful marriages, as is plain from the next line and from iv. 6. 

17. In denying that affliction necessarily indicates God’s displeasure and is therefore punishment, the writer advances 


beyond the view of Ezekiel and his followers. Here, in affirming that the children shall be punished for the parents’ 
sins, he falls behind it, See also iv. 4. 


18. Reading οὐκ ἕξουσιν with δὲ A Latin ; οὐκ ἔχουσιν B. 


hope. The idea seems to be that even if the children of the godless die young, before they have had much time 
to sin, they will have no hope of future happiness. 


19. An involuntary and instinctive utterance of the old view that wickedness is always punished in this life. 


In the Jerusalem which the seer saw ‘descending out of heaven 


IV. 3-6. This is taken by Grimm as referring not to a material but to a spiritual state. The children of the ungodly 
have an ineradicable taint. Here again the writer falls below Ezekiel and displays the spirit of the imprecatory psalms. 

6. witnesses of wickedness. Their sufferings are a proof of the sin of their parents. Cf. St. John ix. 2. 

8. old age is not that, &c. The writer has already departed from the traditional view that life without offspring cannot 
be regarded as happy ; he now departs from the belief that length of days is necessary to the happiness of a godly man. 
Here again one cannot fail to be struck with the correspondence of the author’s views with those of the Therapeutae. 
Philo (De Vita Cont., ch. 8) writes: ‘ For they do not regard those as elders who are advanced in years and aged, but 
as mere youths if they have only lately devoted themselves to the vocation; but they call those elders who from their 
earliest years have spent time and strength in the contemplative part of philosophy.’ Grimm gives a whole series of 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 4. 8-19 


Nor is its measure given by number of years: 
9 But understanding is grey hairs unto men, 
And an unspotted life is ripe old age.) 
10 Being found well-pleasing unto God he was beloved of him, 
And while living among sinners he was translated : 
τι He was caught away, lest wickedness should change his understanding, 
Or guile deceive his soul. 
12 (For the fascination of wickedness bedimmeth the things which are good, 
And the frenzy of desire perverteth an innocent mind.) 
13 Being made perfect in a little while, he fulfilled long years ; 
14 For his soul was pleasing unto the Lord: 
Therefore He hastened him out of the midst of wickedness. 
16 But a righteous man that is dead shall condemn the ungodly that are living, 
And youth that is quickly perfected the many years of an unrighteous man’s age. 
15 But as for the peoples, seeing and understanding not, 
Neither laying this to heart :— 
17 For they will see the wise man’s end, 
And not understand what the Lord purposed concerning him, 
And for what he safely kept him :— 
18 They will see, and despise ; 
But them the Lord shall laugh to scorn. 
And after this they shall become a dishonoured carcase, 
And a reproach among the dead for ever: 
19 Because he shall dash them speechless to the ground, 
And shall shake them from the foundations, 


quotations from Greek and Latin authors emphasizing this thought. Perhaps the quotation from Bailey’s Festus given 
by Farrar is as good as any: 
“We live in deeds not years; in thoughts not breaths, ° 
In feelings not in figures on a dial ; 
We should count time by heart-throbs.’ 


10. εὐάρεστος, ἄς. This looks like tautology. But reference to the LXX shows that the writer is thinking of 
Gen, v. 22, 24 (of Enoch) ; vi. 9; xvii. 1; and other places where εὐαρεστέω, a translation of 4200 ‘to walk’, plainly 
refers to the spiritual condition of the person mentioned. In xvii. 1 εὐαρέστει ἐναντίον μοῦ addressed to Abraham shows 
this very clearly. Gen. v. 22, 24, shows that Enoch is referred to here. No one could say that Enoch’s comparatively 
early removal was a punishment ; it was plainly a blessing, and this supports the author’s contention in v. 8 as to the 
early death of other righteous men. 

12. bedimmeth. The editors point out that the word ἀμαυρόω was used by Greek philosophers to express the 
darkening of the moral sense. 

things which are good, τὰ καλά. Moral and spiritual qualities. 

perverteth. Greek μεταλλεύει, So again in xvi. 25. The word properly means ‘to mine’. Here the author gives 
it the meaning of ‘change’, deriving it no doubt from ἄλλος, Commentators compare this mistake with that in 
St. Mark xii. 4. 

13. he fulfilled long years. Of a Rabbi who died young it was said, ‘In the twenty-eight years of his life he has 
learned more than others learn in a hundred years’ (Oesterley and Box, Red. of Syn., p. 97). 

14-16. The passage reads as follows in the R. V. according to B :— 


14. For his soul was pleasing unto the Lord: 
Therefore hasted he out of the midst of wickedness. 
15. But as for the peoples, seeing and understanding not, 
Neither laying this to heart, 
That grace and mercy are with his chosen, 
And that he visiteth his holy ones: — 
16. But a righteous man that is dead shall condemn the ungodly that are living 
And youth that is quickly perfected, the many years of an unrighteous man’s old age. 

Some rearrangement is plainly necessary. For (1) the passage is now impossible as it stands in B. (2) The 
MSS. show that there has been some transference to or from iii. 9. (3) Transference of 15 ¢, @ to iii. 9 relieves this 
passage. (4) After 15 c,d have been returned to their proper place, the necessity of placing v. 16 before 15 is obvious. 
Bois (p. 387) would make a much more thoroughgoing rearrangement, but it has been thought better to be content 
with the minimum of alteration. 

15. the peoples. vv. 17 ff. show that the ungodly are meant. NB Latin give λαοί, A ἄλλοι. Mr. Gregg, on the 
basis of the latter, would emend to ἄνομοι. It looks, however, like a reminiscence of LXX Isa. vi. g: ‘Go, tell this 
people (λαός). . . seeing ye shall see and not understand.’ 

18. This is best explained as the judgement by the sword at the beginning of the Messianic age, like vv. 17 ff. 

19. foundations. The figure in the mind of the writer was probably that of a city razed to the ground. Cf. Ps. ix. 6: 
‘The enemy are come to an end, they are desolations for ever; and the cities which thou didst uproot, their memory is 
perished’ (Driver, Parallel Psalter). 
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And they shall lie utterly waste, and be in anguish, 
And their memory shall perish. 


The remorse of the ungodly at the judgement. Their retrospect. 


20 They shall come, when their sins are reckoned up, with coward fear ; 
And their lawless deeds shall convict them to their face. 

1 Then shall the righteous man stand in great boldness 
Before the face of them that afflicted him, 

And them that make his labours of no account. 

2 When they see 2¢, they shall be troubled with terrible fear, 
And shall be amazed at the marvel of his salvation. 

3 They shall say within themselves repenting, 

And for distress of spirit shall they groan, 
This was he whom aforetime we had in derision, 
And made a byword of reproach: 
4 We fools accounted his life madness, 
And his end without honour: : 

5 How was he numbered among sons of God! 
And how is his lot among saints ! 

6 Verily we went astray from the way of truth, 
And the light of righteousness shined not for us, 
And the sun rose not for us. 

7 We took our fill of the paths of lawlessness and destruction, 
And we journeyed through trackless deserts, 
But the way of the Lord we knew not. 

8 What did our arrogancy profit us? 

And what good have riches and vaunting brought us? 
9 Those things all passed away as a shadow, 

And as a message that runneth by: 

το As a ship passing through the billowy water, 
Whereof, when it is gone by, there is no trace to be found, 
Neither pathway of its keel in the billows: 

rz Or as when a bird flieth through the air, 
No token of her passage is found, 
But the light wind, lashed with the stroke of her pinions, 
And rent asunder with the violent rush of the moving wings, is passed through, 
And afterwards no sign of Zev coming is found therein: 

12 Or as when an arrow is shot at a mark, 
The air disparted closeth up again immediately, 
So that men know not where it passed through: 

13 So we also, as soon as we were born, ceased to be; 
And of virtue we had no sign to show, 
But were utterly consumed in our wickedness. 


V. 2. When they see it. Cf. 1 Enoch cviii.15: ‘And the sinners will cry aloud and see them (i.e. the righteous) 
as they shine, and they indeed will go where days and seasons are prescribed for them.’ 

4. madness. See ii.15. The refusal to purchase material advantage at the price of apostasy. 

6. Verily, ἄρα = ‘as it now seems’. ‘Hence it amounts sometimes to an expression of regret’ (Donaldson, G&. Gr., 

. 567). 
7. trackless deserts. They now see that the ‘ primrose path of dalliance’ is better described as ‘a dry and weary 
land where no water is’ (Ps. lxiii. 1). 
knew : in a practical sense = ‘ pay heed to’. So frequently in the O. T. See especially Amos iii. 2, ‘You only 
have I known (= regarded with favour) of all the nations of the earth’. See also Ps. i. 6. 

9 ff. The images here used to denote the transitory nature of life are vivid and poetical: whether they are quite 
appropriate in the mouth of those in whom the agony of remorse is supposed to be working, is another question. The 
passage forms, however, an effective contrast to their defiant boasting in ch. ii. 

12. closeth, ἀνελύθη. The active is used in ii. 1 and has been translated there as intransitive (see note). ‘ Various 
explanations are given of ἀνελύθη, but it seems most simple to take it in the sense of “returns” as ii. 1’ (Deane). 
ἀνέλυσεν is read by 23 (V) and 253. 

13. ceased to be. Another proof that the writer’s view of life and death is spiritual. 

At the end of v. 13 the Latin adds ‘ Talia dixerunt in inferno hi, qui peccaverunt’. This, if not genuine, is 
appropriate, as showing that the following verse is a reflection of the author and no part of the words of the ungodly. 
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14 Because the hope of the ungodly is like chaff carried off by the wind, 


And like a thin spider’s web driven away by a tempest ; 
And like smoke which is scattered by the wind, 
And passeth away as the remembrance of a guest that tarrieth but a day. 


The bliss of the righteous and the miserable fate of the ungodly. 


15 But the righteous live for ever, 


And in the Lord is their reward, 
And the care for them with the Most High. 


16 Therefore shall they receive a glorious kingdom, 


And a diadem of beauty from the Lord’s hand ; 
Because with his right hand shall he cover them, 
And with his arm shall he shield them. 


17 He shall take his jealousy as complete armour, 


And shall make the w/ole creation his weapons for vengeance on Ais enemies : 


18 He shall put on righteousness as a breastplate, 


And shall take judgement unfeigned as a helmet; 


19 He shall take holiness as an invincible shield, 
20 And shall sharpen stern wrath for a sword: 


And the world shall go forth with him to fight against Azs insensate foes. 


21. Shafts of lightning shall fly with true aim, 


And from the clouds, as from a well drawn bow, shall they leap to the mark. 


22 And as from an engine of war shall be hurled hailstones full of wrath ; 


The water of the sea shall rage against them, 
And rivers shall sternly overwhelm them ; 


23 A mighty blast shall encounter them, 


6 


" 


And as a tempest shall it winnow them away : 
So shall lawlessness make all the land desolate, 
And their evil-doing shall overturn the thrones of princes. 


Admonition to the rulers. 


Hear therefore, ye kings, and understand ; 
Learn, ye judges of the ends of the earth: 


14. hope. The object of their hope or that on which they found their hope, e.g. riches, &c. 
spider’s web. So Cursives 23, 106, reading ἀράχνη, andalsoR.V. margin. NAB read πάχνη, ‘hoar-frost’, which 
is quite unsuitable. Some MSS. give ἄχνη, which was no doubt the reading of the Syriac (Jica.), and of the Latin 
spuma, Both πάχνη and ἄχνη can be explained from ἀράχνη better than ἀράχνη from the others. The strange 
mistranslation in LXX Ps. xc. 9 may be compared, τὰ ἔτη ἡμῶν ὡς ἀράχνη, ‘ our years are like a spider’s web’. 

16. a glorious kingdom, βασίλειον, occurs ini. 14 and here. Ini. 14 it undoubtedly means kingdom, and there 
is no reason to adopt a different meaning here. In Dan. vii. 18 and 22 the kingdom is given to the saints. 

17-23. These verses are not quite consistent with the similar passage in iii. 7 ff. There the righteous execute 
judgement on the ungodly: here, Jehovah Himself rouses the forces of Nature to fight against them. See Introd., 

. 529. 
᾿ ᾿ if See in note on xix. 18 the quotation there given from Philo. 

18-20. Compare Eph. vi. 11-17, and see Introd., p. 527. The πανοπλία found both here and in St. Paul, which is 
taken by some scholars as conclusive evidence of direct connexion between the two writers, consisted of helmet, 
breastplate, greaves, and shield, as defensive, sword and lance as offensive armour. 

18. judgement unfeigned, without respect of persons. 

20, stern, or relentless, Greek ἀπότομος, also vi. 5, xi. 10, xii. 9, xviii. 15 and the adverb v. 22. 

21. Possibly the rainbow is referred to: if so the translation should be, ‘And from the well-drawn bow of the 
clouds’ as in the Latin ‘a bene curvato arcu nubium’. The association of Jahveh with a thunderstorm is frequent in 
Hebrew poetry, see Ps. Ixxix. 17-20, xcvil. 3~5; Hab. iii. 

15-23 6. This passage is ‘eschatological’. 23. suddenly brings the reader back to the present age. 

236. Feldmann would omit ὡς on the authority of the Coptic. It is certainly better away. A ‘mighty blast’ is 
a tempest. 

So shall lawlessness. The writer returns to the idea of i.1. Those who follow these ungodly and lawless 
ways are in high positions in the community, and without any exaggeration may be addressed as judges and princes. 

VI. The writer now apparently takes a wider outlook than in 1.1. Having dealt with the misdeeds of the governing 
body of the Jews in Alexandria, he turns in the manner of the prophets, e.g. Isa. viii. 9, Ps. ii. 10, to the rulers of the 
outside world. They too have a law which they have not kept, for the transgression of which they will be punished. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the writer ever thought of his words reaching the ‘ rulers of the ends of the earth’, 
any more than Isaiah or the writer of Psalm ii imagined that their words would come to the ears of the foreign nations 
or rulers whom they apostrophized. The Jewish magnates at Alexandria are still the real object of the address. 

1. The Latin begins the chapter with the words ‘ Melior est sapientia quam vires, et vir prudens quam fortis’, 
a good introduction to the section. 
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2 Give ear, ye that have dominion over much people, 
And make your boast in multitudes of nations. 

3 Because your dominion was given you from the Lord, 
And your sovereignty from-the Most High ; 
Who shall search out your works, 
And shall make inquisition of your counsels: 

4 Because being officers of his kingdom ye did not judge aright, 
Neither kept ye the law, nor walked after the counsel of God. 

5 Awfully and swiftly shall he come upon you; 
For a stern judgement befalleth them that be in high places: 

6 For the man of low estate may be pardoned in mercy, 
But mighty men shall be searched out mightily. 

7 For the Sovereign Lord of all will not regard any man’s person, 
Neither will he stand in awe of greatness ; 
Because it is he that made doth small and great, 
And alike he taketh thought for all; 

8 But strict is the scrutiny that cometh upon the powerful. 

9 Unto you therefore, O princes, are my words, 
That ye may learn wisdom and not fall away. 

10 For they that have kept holily the things that are holy shall ¢hemselves be accounted holy ; 
And they that have been taught them shall find what to answer; 
11 Set your desire therefore upon my words ; 

Long for them, and ye shall be instructed. 


Wisdom desires to be found. 


12 Wisdom is radiant and fadeth not away ; 
And easily is she beheld of them that love her, 
And found of them that seek her. 


13 She forestalleth them that desire to know her, making herself first known. 
14 He that riseth up early to seek her shall have no toil, 
For he shall find her sitting at his gates. 
15 For to think upon her is perfection of understanding, 
And he that keepeth vigil for her sake shall quickly be free from care. 
16 For she goeth about, seeking them that are worthy of her, 


And in their paths she appeareth unto them graciously, 
And in every purpose she meeteth them. 


The Sorites. 


17 For her true beginning is desire of instruction ; 
And the care for instruction is love of her ; 


6. searched out, Greek ἐτάζω. The same word in ii. 19 probably means ‘ torture’, so perhaps the A. V. and Latin 
are right in their interpretation, ‘tormented’, ‘tormenta patientur ’. 

7. regard any man’s person, R. V. ‘refrain himself for’, The Greek ὑποστελεῖται πρόσωπον here is probably an 
echo of Deut. i. 17 LXX, where ὑποστείλῃ πρόσωπον is used to translate the Hebrew 0°35 1°37, to show partiality to 
any one. The injunction to Moses to make no difference between small and great appears in the same context. 

12. This description of Wisdom is based on Prov. viii. 

And found. This line looks so much like a variant of Prov. viii. 17 that some scholars have suspected it of being 
an insertion. But the writer probably had the chapter in Proverbs before his mind, so in spite of its omission in B* it 
may be genuine. It is found in δὲ B* and A. 

15. to think upon her. Through the contemplation of Wisdom, a man gains a high moral standard: cf. ‘ His 
(i.e. Plato’s) theory of education is dominated by the thought that the mind itself inevitably “imitates” the character 
of the things it habitually contemplates. Just because the aspiration after wisdom is the fundamental expression of 
the mind’s true nature, it cannot be followed persistently without resulting in a transfiguration of our whole character’ 
(A. E. Taylor, Plato, p. 35). 

17-20. An instance of the logical figure called Sorites, or Chain-inference, of which the Stoics were very fond 
(Zeller, Stoics, p. 216 note). wv. 20 contains the main conclusion consisting of the first and last step: Desire for 
wisdom promoteth to a kingdom. But the first premiss is not expressed in v. 17 and must be supplied, and another 
member is omitted in v. 19. 

[The desire for wisdom is the beginning of wisdom ;] 
17. The true beginning of wisdom is the desire for instruction ; 
The care for instruction is love of wisdom ; 
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18 And love of her is observance of her laws; 

And to give heed to er laws is the assurance of incorruption ; 
rg And incorruption bringeth near unto God ; 
20 So then desire of wisdom promoteth to a kingdom. 


Solomon promises to declare the nature of wisdom. 


21 If therefore ye delight in thrones and sceptres, ye princes of peoples, 
Honour wisdom, that ye may reign for ever. 
22 But what wisdom is, and how she came Ζ0 me, I will declare, 
And I will not hide Zev mysteries from you ; 
But I will trace er out from her first beginning 
And bring the knowledge of her into clear light, 
And I will not pass by the truth ; 
23 Neither indeed will I take pining envy for my companion, 
Because envy shall have no fellowship with wisdom. 
24 But a multitude of wise men is salvation to the world, 
And an understanding king is tranquillity to Ζές people. 
25 Wherefore be ye instructed by my words, and thereby shall ye profit. 


Solomon at first like other men: wisdom given to him im answer to prayer. 


7 «I myself also am mortal, like to all, 
And am sprung from one born of the earth, he man first formed, 
2 And in the womb of a mother was I moulded into flesh in the time of ten months, 
Being compacted in blood of the seed of man and pleasure that came with sleep. 
3 And I also, when I was born, drew in the common air, 
And fell upon the kindred earth, 
Uttering, like all, for my first voice, the self-same wail : 
4 In swaddling clothes was I nursed, and with watchful cares. 
5 For no king had any other first beginning ; 
6 But all men have one entrance into life, and a like departure. 
ἡ For this cause I prayed, and understanding was given me: 
I called upon God, and there came to me a spirit of wisdom. 


The value of wisdom. 


8 I preferred her before sceptres and thrones, 
And riches I esteemed nothing in comparison of her. 

9 Neither did I liken to her any priceless gem, 
Because all the gold of the earth in her sight is but a little sand, 
And silver shall be accounted as clay before her. 


18. Love of wisdom is the keeping of her laws ; 
The keeping of her laws is immortality ; 
19. Immortality bringeth near to God ; 
[To be near to God is to be a king; ] 
So the desire for wisdom promoteth to a kingdom. 
There is remarkably little deviation from the exact logical form: what there is is justified by the poetical 
character of the composition. 
22. tome. Ewald and Bois understand poi after ἐγένετο. 
from her first beginning. This (the A.V. and Latin) is the better translation; not ‘from the beginning of 
creation’, R. V.; as is seen from vii. 5, ‘no king had any other first beginning, where the Greek is practically the 
same. 
mysteries. The Alexandrian Jews regarded their syncretism of Greek philosophy and Hebrew religion as a 
mystery, which, however, they were anxious to propagate in contrast to the heathen who kept their mysteries secret. 
Cf. Philo, de Sacrificantibus, 12 ‘Why, ye initiates, if these things are good and profitable, do ye shut yourselves up in 
darkness and benefit three or four only, instead of bringing the advantages into the market-place for all men, so that 
every one might enjoy a better and happier life? For envy does not dwell with virtue.’ See vii. 13. 
23. Cf. the last clause of the preceding quotation which strikingly resembles 234. The pride of the philosophers is 
no doubt referred to and perhaps the greed of the Sophists. For the Sophists see Philo, de Congressu, 23. 
24. a multitude of wise men. This is a sounder view than that of Ecclesiastes i. 18, ‘In much wisdom is much grief : 
and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.’ 
VII. 1. first formed. The word πρωτόπλαστος first occurs here. 
2. wasI moulded. The man is here identified with the body in contrast to the soul which pre-existed, see viii. 19. 
3. kindred, ὁμοιοπαθής. This is the usual significance of the word. But the commentators point out that the 
affinity is not between Solomon and the earth but between Solomon and the rest of mankind. Grimm gives ‘equally 
trodden by all’. It is, perhaps, another instance of the author's free use of the language. 
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το Above health and comeliness I loved her, 
And I chose to have her rather than light, 
Because her bright shining is never laid to sleep. 

τι But with her there came to me all good things together, 
And in her hands innumerable riches : 

12 And I rejoiced over them all because wisdom leadeth them ; 
Though I knew not that she was the mother of them. 

13 As I learned without guile, I impart without grudging ; 
IT do not hide her riches. 

14 For she is unto men a treasure that faileth not, 
And they that use it obtain friendship with God, 
Commended ¢o him by the gifts which come through discipline. 


Solomon's own great knowledge came from this gift of wisdom. 


15 But to me may God give to speak with judgement, 
And to conceive thoughts worthy of what hath been given me; 
Because himself is one that guideth even wisdom and correcteth the wise. 
16 For in his hand are both we and our words; 
All understanding, and αὐ acquaintance with divers crafts. 
17 For he hath given me an unerring knowledge of the things that are, 
To know the constitution of the world, and the operation of the elements ; 
18 The beginning and end and middle of times, 
The alternations of the solstices and the changes of seasons, 
το The circuits of years and the positions of stars ; 
20 The natures of living creatures and the ragings of wild beasts, 
The powers of spirits and the thoughts of men, 
The diversities of plants and the virtues of roots : 
21 All things that are either secret or manifest I learned, 
22 For she that is the artificer of all things taught me, even wisdom. 


The attributes of wisdom: her source: her activity. 


For there is in her a spirit quick of understanding, holy, 
Alone in kind, manifold, 
Subtil, freely moving, 


11. Cf. Matt. vi. 33, ‘and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 

12. mother, yeverw (hapax); N and B give γένεσιν, but γένεσις has already been used in vi. 22 and again in v. 5 
in the abstract, and therefore is hardly likely to be used here with a concrete meaning. Wisdom is the ‘mother’ or 
root of all ‘good things’, not merely the chief. Plato’s classification of the Virtues is rejected. See on viii. 7. 

13. without grudging. See notes on vi. 22 and 23. 

14. friendship with God. See on v. 27. 

given. These gifts would be called ‘graces’ by the Christian. The R.V. takes the gifts as offered to God to 
win His favour. 

15. judgement, or as R.V. margin, ‘according to his (i.e. God’s) mind’, κατὰ γνώμην. 

what hath been given. There are three readings here given by Feldmann. (1) δεδομένων: B, and three 


cursives, including 248; (2) λεγομένων : & A, six cursives, Syriac and other versions; (3) διδομένων : comp. Latin (guae 
mihi dantur), Coptic, and Ethiopic. λεγομένων is generally rejected. διδομένων is preferred by Grimm and Feldmann. 
This reading, as Farrar points out, emphasizes the fact that the gift of Wisdom is continuous. 

17-20. In these verses the writer shows his knowledge of the technical terms of Greek science. He highly esteems 
all branches of learning, including astronomy; which Philo, in spite of the remarkable contributions made by 
Alexandrian astronomers to the advancement of the science, strangely depreciated (Drummond, PAz/o, i. 264). 

17. things that are, τῶν ὄντων γνῶσιν = ‘philosophy’. 

constitution of the world = ‘cosmology’. 
18. beginning, &c., of times = ‘ chronology’. 
alternations, &c. = ‘astronomy’. 
19. circuits, i.e. cycles, e.g. the metonic and solar cycles. 
20. natures, &c. = zoology. ; 
powers of spirits. Latin gives wim ventorum, but Josephus, Azz. viil. 2, says that Solomon is said to have had 
power over spirits, so that demonology and not meteorology may be meant. 
thoughts of men. The desires and passions which agitate the soul; part of the modern science of psychology. 
22. The writer here takes care to emphasize his belief that the action of God is only indirect; thus differing from 
the presentation in the second part. 
artificer, τεχνῖτις. It is suggested by Toy, following Grimm, that this is founded on Prov. viii. 30, where 
Wisdom is said to be ΠΝ and where the LXX gives ἁρμόζουσα. It is doubtful, however, whether this can be accepted. 
It would involve the correction of LXX by the writer. 
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Clear in utterance, unpolluted, 

Distinct, that cannot be harmed, 

Loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 

23 Beneficent, loving toward man, 

Steadfast, sure, free from care, 

All-powerful, all-surveying, 

And penetrating through all spirits 

That are quick of understanding, pure, subtil : 

24 For wisdom is more mobile than any motion ; 

Yea, she pervadeth and penetrateth all things by reason of her pureness, 

25 For she is a breath of the power of God, 

And a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; 

Therefore can nothing defiled find entrance into her. 

26 For she is an effulgence from everlasting light 

And an unspotted mirror of the working of God, 

And an image of his goodness. 

27 And she, though but one, hath power to do all things ; 
And remaining in herself, reneweth all things: 

And from generation to generation passing into holy souls 

She maketh them friends of God and prophets. 

28 For nothing doth God love save him that dwelleth with wisdom. 


29 For she is fairer than the sun, 


“And above all the constellations of the stars: 
Being compared with light, she is found éo de before it ; 


22, 23. Wisdom has twenty-one qualities, the number no doubt being purposely chosen as a rhultiple of the two 
sacred numbers, seven and three. Philo calls Wisdom πολυώνυμος. 

Grimm quotes a fragment ascribed to Cleanthes the Stoic: τἀγαθὸν ἐρωτᾷς μ᾽ οἷον ἐστ᾽; ἄκουε δή" τεταγμένον, 
δίκαιον, ὅσιον, εὐσεβές, κρατοῦν ἑιυτοῦ, χρήσιμον, καλόν, δέον, αὐστηρόν, αὐθεκάστατον, αἰεὶ συμφέρον, ἄφοβον, ἄλυπον, λυσι- 
τελές, ἀνώδυνον, ὠφέλιμον, εὐάρεστον, ὁμολογούμενον, εὐκλεές, ἄτυφον, ἐπιμελές, πρᾶον, σφοδρόν, χρονιζόμενον, ἄμεμπτον, αἰεὶ 
διαμένον. 

22. in her, ἐν αὐτῇ 8 Β Latin. αὐτή =‘ She is a spirit’ A. If ἐν αὐτῇ is right this is the nearest approach the author 
makes towards giving a distinct personality to Wisdom. But in ix. 17 he plainly makes Wisdom equivalent to the Holy 
Spirit. 

quick of understanding. νοερός, ἃ technical term of the Stoics applied to the world soul, see oni. 7. Other 
Stoical terms in this passage are φιλάνθρωπος (23), χωρεῖν (23), διήκειν (24), διοικεῖν (viii. 1). Three of these are found in 
one passage of Dio. Laert. quoted by Ritter and Preller, ὃ 513. ἀπόρροια (‘ effluence’) is also a philosophical term. 

Alone in kind = ‘the only one of its kind’, povoyevés; manifold, πολυμερές, are opposed to one another and 
correspond to the Stoic idea of the world soul and its different manifestations. Compare St. Paul on the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor, xii. 4. 

keen, unhindered. These words go together. Most commentators compare the λόγος τομεύς of Philo which 
divides, arranges, and unites the unarranged matter of chaos. Heinisch (p. 134) refuses to accept this. 

23. free from care, ἀμέριμνον. This may be equivalent to the Aristotelian word αὐτάρκης applied to virtue in Ethics 
Nic. i. 7. 6. : 

subtil. ἘΝ. ‘most subtil’, Latin swdé/és, Greek λεπτοτάτων. λεπτός probably = ‘ethereal’. In v. 22 Wisdom 
is said to be a πνεῦμα λεπτόν. Here it is said to penetrate spirits like itself intellectual, pure, and λεπτοτάτων. This 
can hardly mean that the spirits through which Wisdom penetrates must be λεπτά in a superlative degree, while 
Wisdom possesses the quality only in a positive degree. If it is not a mere rhetorical use of the superlative it must 
mean spirits which have the quality in as high a degree as is possible for men to possess it: an elative use of the 
superlative. 

26. effulgence, ἀπαύγασμα. Cf, Heb. i. 3. The word can mean either (1) effulgence, radiance, or (2) reflection. 
The word ‘effluence’, ἀπόρροια, v. 26, upholds the first, the words ‘unspotted mirror’ uphold the second. Since the 
word ‘mirror’ seems to be in parallelism with ἀπαύγασμα the meaning ‘reflection’ is the more probable. Heinisch 
(p. 133) decides for ‘ effulgence’ on the ground of Sir. i. 9, where it is said of Wisdom that God ‘ poured her out upon 
all his works’. So does Westcott on Heb. i. 3. Grimm and Gregg favour the rendering ‘ reflection’. 

27. all things. Omnipotence is here ascribed to Wisdom. 

remaining in herself, &c. Bois (p. 391) argues that this line contains a philosophical idea to be traced to 
Heraclitus or the Stoics. The primaeval fire, or the Logos, remains the same in its essence in spite of all its various 
manifestations in nature (see note on πολυμερές, v. 22). Grimm and Heinisch are content with a reference to 
Ps. cil. 27-28. ἢ 

friends of God. See v. 15. Deissmann, 27d. Sz., p. 167, thinks the word means favourites. ‘ Friend was the title 
of honour given at the court of the Ptolemies to the highest royal officials.’ ‘ φίλος θεοῦ denotes high honour in the 
sight of God, nothing more nor less.’ But the thought was not peculiar to Egypt. If Heinisch is right in seeing direct 
connexion between ch. viii and the fable of the choice of Hercules (see note on viii. 2) the words may be an echo of 
δ ἐμὲ φίλοι μὲν θεοῖς ὄντες in that passage. Compare also Plato, Leg. iv. 716 Ὁ ὁ μὲν σώφρων θεῷ φίλος. Philodemus 
(about 50 B.C.) quotes a .ϑζοζς saying ‘that the wise are the friends of God and God of the wise’ (Zeller, ϑζοζοβ, 

. 254 note). 
ὴ cad prophets. The Stoics also believed in prophecy and said that only a wise man could be a prophet. Cic. 
De Div. ii. 63 ‘Stoici negant quemquam nisi sapientem divinum esse posse.’ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 7. 30—8. 12 


30 For to the light of day succeedeth night, 


But against wisdom evil doth not prevail ; 


1 But she reacheth from one end of ¢he world to the other with full strength, 


And ordereth all things well. 


Solomon desired wisdom for a bride to assist him both in public and private matters: 
but only God could give her. 


2 Her I loved and sought out from my youth, 


And I sought to take her for my bride. 
And I became enamoured of her beauty. 


3 She proclaimeth er noble birth in that it is given her to live with God, 


And the Sovereign Lord of all loved her. 


4 For she is initiated into the knowledge of God, 


And she chooseth out for him his works. 


5 But if riches are a desired possession in life, 


What is richer than wisdom, which worketh all things ? 


6 And if understanding worketh, 


Who more than wisdom is an artificer of the things that are? 


7 And if a man loveth righteousness, 


The fruits of wisdom’s labour are virtues, 


For she teacheth self-control and understanding, righteousness, and courage; 
And there is nothing in life for men more profitable than these. 


8 And if a man longeth even for much experience, 


She knoweth the things of old, and divineth the things to come: 
She understandeth subtilties of speeches and interpretations of dark sayings: 
She foreseeth signs and wonders, and the issues of seasons and times. 


9 I determined therefore to take her unto me to live with me, 


Knowing that she is one who would give me good ¢houghts for counsel, 
And encourage me in cares and grief. 


10 Because of her I shall have glory among multitudes, 


It 


12 


And honour in the sight of elders, though I be young. 

I shall be found of a quick discernment when I give judgement, 
And in the presence of princes I shall be admired. 

When I am silent, they shall wait for me; 

And when I open my lips, they shall give heed unto me ; 


VIII. 1. ordereth, διοικεῖ, A favourite term of the Stoics. They said τὸν δὲ κόσμον διοικεῖσθαι κατὰ νοῦν καὶ πρόνοιαν 
(Dio. Laert. 133, in Ritter and Preller, § 493). 

2-18. In every one of these verses except 14 Heinisch finds an echo of the speech of Virtue in the apologue of 
the choice of Hercules in Xenophon, AZem. ii.1. The fable was no doubt well known, but Heinisch insists that Pseudo- 
Sol. had a first-hand acquaintance with Xenophon’s work. The passage runs as follows :— 

Virtue says: ‘I associate with gods and I associate with men who are good (cf. v, 3, it is given her to live with 
God), and no noble work divine or human is done without me (cf. v. 4, she is initiated into the knowledge of God, and 
she chooseth out for him his works). I am a beloved co-worker with artificers (cf. v. 6, Who more than wisdom is an 
artificer?) ... a steadfast ally in the work of war (cf. v. 15,. . . I shall show myself a good ruler, and in war courageous), 
and the best companion in friendship (v. 18, in her friendship is good delight). . . . And the young rejoice in the 
praises of their elders, and those who are older are delighted with honour from the young (cf. v. 10). And when their 
destined end shall come they will not lie unhonoured in forgetfulness, but be celebrated in song and flourish in memory 
for all time’ (cf. vv. 13 and 17). 

In this case, as in that of the connexion between Rom. ix and Wisd. xii, it should be noticed that the resem- 
blances are all found in one continuous passage in both authors. 

3. proclaimeth, R.V. ‘glorifieth’. δοξάζω = to cause the dignity and worth of some person or thing to become 
manifest and acknowledged, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 1. See Thayer’s edition of Grimm’s WV. 7. Lexicon. Does a man desire 
noble birth in a bride? Wisdom is noble enough to be the bride of God. Philo (de Cherud. 13. 14) calls God the 
husband of Wisdom. 

6. ἐργάζεται has a pregnant meaning ‘to work effectually or successfully’. If ppdévnows—earthly wisdom—works 
with success, much more does σοφία, the divine wisdom. 

7. self-control, &c. The four cardinal virtues ; a well-known philosophical classification originating with Plato and 
taken up by the Stoics. Zeller (iii. 2, p. 230, note) affirms direct Stoic influence here, since Chrysippus made Wisdom 
the root of the four virtues, whereas Plato made Wisdom one of them. See also note on vii. 12. 

8. dark sayings, parables or allegories. The writer probably had Prov. i. 6 in mind, where the αἰνίγματα of the 
wise are spoken of. 


signs and wonders. Probably a reference to the prediction of eclipses, &c., by astronomers. 
12, See Job xxix. 9. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 8. 12—9. ὃ 


And if I continue speaking, they shall lay their hand upon their mouth. 
13 Because of her I shall have immortality, 
And leave behind an eternal memory to them that come after me. 
14 I shall govern peoples, 
And nations shall be subjected to me. 
15 Dread princes shall fear me when they hear of me : 
Among my people I shall show myself a good ruler, and in war courageous. 
16 When I come into my house, I shall find rest with her ; 
For converse with her hath no bitterness, 
And to live with her hath no pain, but gladness and joy. 
17 When I considered these things in myself, 
And took thought in my heart how that in kinship unto wisdom is immortality, 
18 And in her friendship is good delight, 
And in the labours of her hands is wealth that faileth not, 
And in assiduous communing with her is understanding, 
And great renown in having fellowship with her words, 
I went about seeking how to take her unto myself. 
t9 Now I was a child good by nature and a good soul fell to my lot; 
20 Nay rather, being good, I came into a body undefiled. 
21 But perceiving that I could not possess wisdom except God gave her to me 
(Yea and to know by whom the grace is given, this zoo came of understanding), 
I pleaded with the Lord and besought him, 
And with my whole heart I said, 


Fe prays to God for this gift, pleading his own human weakness and the greatness of his task. 
9 1 O God of the fathers, and Lord who keepest thy mercy, 
Who madest all things by thy word; 
2 And by thy wisdom formedst man, 
That he should have dominion over the creatures that were made by thee, 
3 And rule the world in holiness and righteousness, 
And execute judgement in uprightness of soul ; 
4 Give me wisdom, her that sitteth by thee on thy throne; 
And reject me not from among thy servants ; 
5 Because I am thy bondman and the son of thy handmaid, 
A man weak and short-lived, 
And of small power to understand judgement and laws. 
6 For even if a man be perfect among the sons of men, 
Yet if the wisdom that cometh from thee be not with him, he shall be held in no account. 
4 Thou didst choose me before my brethren to be king of thy people, 
And to do judgement for thy sons and daughters. 
8 Thou gavest command to build a sanctuary in thy holy mountain, 
And an altar in the city of thy habitation, 
A copy of the holy tabernacle which thou preparedst aforehand from the beginning, 


17. Wisdom is immortal. Those akin to her share her immortality. But in xv. 3 knowledge of the might of God is 
immortality. It may, however, be said that this knowledge could only arise from kinship with or the possession of 
Wisdom. 

19. See Introd., p. 531, for the doctrine of pre-existence in the book. For the difference between the Jewish and 
Greek conception of pre-existence, see Harnack, Aizstory of Dogma, vol. i, pp. 318 ff. 

20. This verse is a correction of v.19. If v.19 stood alone it would mean that the writer identified the Ego with the 
body or perhaps with the compound organism body and soul. But, strictly speaking, the soul is the Ego, hence the 
correction. In v. 19, as in vii. 2, the writer uses ordinary everyday language such as we find in the second part, ‘the soul 
which was lent him’, xv. 8, or in the N. T., ‘this night thy soul shall be required of thee’ (Luke xii. 20), where the soul 
seems to be regarded as distinct from the personality. It is generally accepted that the writer deliberately corrects 
himself in view of his doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul; but see Porter. Cf. note on xv. 8. 

21. possess wisdom, i.e. ἐγκρατής in the sense of the Latin compos, understanding σοφίας. Grimm takes it in the 
sense of ‘continent’, but all other moderns take it as in the text. 


IX. 1. by thy word... by thy wisdom. We may, perhaps, see here the truth of the statement that the writer of 
Wisdom was a forerunner of Philo. Word and Wisdom are here synonymous. Our author chose Wisdom, Philo 
chose the Word as the intermediary between God anda the world. 

3. God’s purpose in Creation beneficent, see i. 13. 

8. A copy. In Ps. cxxxv. 16, Exod. xxv. 9 we have the idea of heavenly archetypes of certain things on earth. 
This seems to have been a common Semitic idea. The temple of the goddess Nina was built by Gudea, King of 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 9. 9—10. 1 


9 And with thee is wisdom, which knoweth thy works, 
And was present when thou wast making the world, 
And which understandeth what is pleasing in thine eyes, 
And what is right according to thy commandments. 
ro Send her forth out of the holy heavens, 
And from the throne of thy glory bid her come, 
That being present with me she may toil wzth me, 
And that I may learn what is well-pleasing before thee. 
1 For she knoweth all things and hath understanding thereof, 
And in my doings she shall guide me in ways of soberness, 
And she shall guard me in her glory. 
12 And so shall my works be acceptable, 
And I shall judge thy people righteously, 
And I shall be worthy of my father’s throne. 
13 For what man shall know the counsel of God? 
Or who shall conceive what the Lord willeth? 
14 For the thoughts of mortals are timorous, 
And our devices are prone to fail. 
15 For a corruptible body weigheth down the soul, 
And the earthy frame lieth heavy on the mind that is full of cares. 
16 And hardly do we divine the things that are on earth, 
And the things that are close at hand we find with labour ; 
But the things that are in the heavens who ever yet traced out? 
17 And who ever gained knowledge of thy counsel, except thou gavest wisdom, 
And sentest thy holy spirit from on high? 
18 And it was thus that the ways of them which are on earth were corrected, 
And men were taught the things that are pleasing unto thee ; 
And through wisdom were they saved. 


The work of wisdom in history from Adam to Moses. 


10 «x She guarded to the end the first formed father of the world, that was created alone, 
And delivered him out of his transgression, 


Lagash (3000 B.C.), after he had been shown a model of it in a dream (Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 610). 
It is, therefore, not necessary to resort to the Platonic doctrine of ideas as Gfrérer does. Grimm prefers to take 
ἁγία σκηνή, as heaven itself. ‘he temple would then represent the higher just as the high-priest’s garments represented 
the lower world. Cf. xviii. 24. Ὁ 

ο. Here Wisdom is only present as a spectator at the Creation in accordance with Prov. viii. 30, 
Scripture in this place overcomes the writer’s philosophical theories. 

11. glory. The meaning of this is difficult. The Latin cuts the knot by translating otenzjg, Certain scholars 
follow this and refer to Rom. vi. 4. If, however, ‘guard’ can be taken as carrying on the idea in ‘ guide’ in_ the 
preceding line, then ‘ glory’ may, as Grimm suggests, refer to the brightness which Wisdom sheds over the path of her 
followers. As the author places great stress on the superiority of Wisdom to Light (see vi. 12, vii. 10, 26, 29) this 
interpretation seems most probable. Re ape 

15. The writer was no doubt somewhat influenced by the Greek idea of the inherent evil of matter, though he probably 
did not accept it. It is quite possible to admit that the body is the occasion of evil without accepting the dualistic 
theory that it is the cause of evil. For the connexion of this verse with Plato’s Paedo see Introduction, p. 532. 

cares. The cares are mentioned in the next verse. Grimm prefers the rendering which is given in R.V. margin, 
‘that museth on many things.’ The thought is a common one in literature, sacred and profane. See St. Paul, 
2 Cor. v. 4, ‘For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened’; Seneca, £4. 6s ‘Corpus hoc animi 
pondus ac poena est.’ Philo made the body equivalent to a tomb, but according to Ritter and Preller, ἢ 46; 
note b, he did not, as is sometimes said, get this from Heraclitus: ‘Sed quod aiunt σῶμα esse quasi σῆμα, non est ab 
Her. inventum.’ ; Ξ 
16, hardly. If the mind were not weighed down by the body, knowledge would be easily acquired. 
close at hand, τὰ ἐν χερσίν. ὃὲ 23 read ποσίν, also the Armenian according to Feldmann, ᾿ 

17. Here ‘thy holy spirit’ is plainly equivalent to Wisdom: this may have some bearing on the reading of vii. 22. 

18. through wisdom were they saved. Houbigant divided the book here, and it must pe admitted that it is 
a very good ending. It is in striking contrast to the ending of ch. xix. 

X. 1, alone. According to Gen. ii. 7, Adam was created before anything was ready for him, therefore he required 
protection. The ingenious emendation of Bois, οὐ μόνον, the οὐ having dropped out after κόσμου, is accepted by Siegfried 
and Heinisch (p. 147). He would translate ‘ Wisdom not only guarded and delivered, but gave him’, &c. “For τέ used 
in this way he quotes Esther v. 3 (Bois, p. 399). Ἶ 

his, ἰδίου. This is doubtless, as already pointed out by Grimm, an instance of the ‘use of the exhausted ἴδιος, 
which is confirmed by the Apocryphal books, especially by those in Greek from the first’ (Deissmann, Bible S1uaies, 
pp. 123-4). In ch, xviii, vv. 13 and 21, there seem to be undoubted examples of this use. Opinions may differ as to 
the other cases, ii. 23, xi. 13, xii. 23, xvi. 23, xvii. 11, xix. 6, 13, 20, though Deissmann says the best course is ‘to take 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 10. 2-14 


2 And gave him strength to get dominion over all things. 

3 But when an unrighteous man fell away from her. in his anger, 
He perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his brother. 

4 And when for his cause the earth was drowning with a flood, 
Wisdom again saved it, 
Guiding the righteous man’s course by a poor piece of wood. 


5 Moreover, when nations consenting together in wickedness had been confounded, 
Wisdom knew the righteous man, and preserved him blameless unto God, 
And kept him strong when his heart yearned toward his child. 


6 While the ungodly were perishing, wisdom delivered a righteous man, 
When he fled from the fire that descended out of heaven on Pentapolis. 
7 To whose wickedness a smoking waste still witnesseth, 
And plants bearing fair fruit that cometh not to ripeness ; 
(Yea and a disbelieving soul hath a memorial ¢here, a pillar of salt sz/7 standing.) 
8 For having passed wisdom by, 
Not only were they disabled from recognizing the things which are good, 
But they also left behind them for Zuwmax life a monument of their folly ; 
So that wherein they had offended could not but be known: 
9 But wisdom delivered out of troubles those that waited on her. 


10 When a righteous man was a fugitive from a brother’s wrath, wisdom guided him in straight paths ; 
She showed him God’s kingdom, and gave him knowledge of holy things ; 
She prospered him in his toils, and multiplied the fruits of his labour ; 
11 When in their covetousness men dealt hardly with him, 
She stood by him and made him rich ; 
12 She guarded him from enemies, 
And from those that lay in wait she kept him safe, 
And in his sore conflict she guided him to victory, 
That he might know that godliness is more powerful than all. 


13 When a righteous man was sold, wisdom forsook him not, 
But from sin she delivered him ; 
She went down with him into a dungeon, 

14 And in bonds she left him not, 
Till she brought him the sceptre of a kingdom, 
And authority over those that dealt tyrannously with him ; 
She showed them also to be false that had accused him, 
And gave him eternal glory. 


ἴδιος in the'old sense only when the context absolutely requires it’. See also Bois, p. 409. In xix. 13 ἴδιος is fortified 
-by αὐτῶν and is certainly emphatic. 
3. This is generally taken to mean that Cain underwent spiritual death when he slew his brother. Compare v. 13, 
‘ As soon as we were born we ceased to be.’ The writer’s idea of life and death is a spiritual one. We find the same 
idea in Philo: ‘Cain rose up and killed himself. . . . For the soul which destroys out of itself the virtue-loving and 
God-loving principle has died to the life of virtue’ (Quod det. pot.§ 14). There are two traditions as to the death of 
Cain, one that he was slain accidentally by Lamech who was blind, the other that he was overwhelmed in the fall 
of a house. See note on xi, 16. 
4. for his cause. Like the author of the ‘ prophetic’ narrative in Genesis, Pseudo-Sol. considers the evil on the 
earth before the flood to be due to the descendants of Cain. 
5. knew, reading ἔγνω δὲ A C Latin and Syriac. B gives εὗρεν. 
the righteous man. Abraham. ᾿ 
6. Lot. ; 
7. Cf. ‘Apples of Sodom’, See Josephus in his account of the Dead Sea, Bedi. Jud. iv. 8. 4. 
still standing. Josephus says ‘I have seen it, for it remains even now’ (Az¢.i. 11. 4). ‘ Robinson (ii. 108) 
remarks that during the rainy season such pillars are constantly in the process of formation and destruction’ (Driver, 
in Hastings’ DB, vol. iii, p. 152). 
8. disabled, i.e. they incur ‘judicial blindness ’. 
10. Jacob. 
holy things, or holy ones, i.e. the angels ascending and descending. 
12. guided him to victory. Latin ‘dedit ut vinceret’, R.V. ‘watched as judge’, but see βραβείω in Liddell and 
Scott, ii. 2. The Syriac agrees in this interpretation. 
13. Joseph. — 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 10. 15—11. 12 

15 She delivered a holy people and a blameless seed from a nation of oppressors. 
τό She entered into the soul of a servant of the Lord, 

And withstood terrible kings in wonders and signs. 
17 She rendered unto holy men a reward of their toils ; 

She guided them along a marvellous way, 

And became unto them a covering in the daytime, 

And a light of stars through the night. 
18 She brought them over the Red sea, 

And led them through much water ; 
19 But their enemies she drowned, 

And out of the bottom of the deep she cast them up. 
20 Therefore the righteous spoiled the ungodly ; 

And they sang praise to thy holy name, O Lord, 

And extolled with one accord thy hand that fought for them : 
21 Because wisdom opened the mouth of the dumb, 

And made the tongues of babes to speak clearly. 


11 x She prospered their works by the hand of a holy prophet. 


Contrast between the fortunes of Israel and Egypt; the instrument of punishment to the Egyptians 
became the instrument of benefit to [srael. 


2 They journeyed through a desert without inhabitant, 
And in trackless regions they pitched their tents. 
3 They withstood enemies, and repelled foes. 
4 They thirsted, and they called upon thee, 
And there was given them water out of the flinty rock, 
And healing of their thirst out of the hard stone. 
5 For by what things their foes were punished, 
By these they in their need were benefited. 
6 When the enemy were troubled with clotted blood instead of a river’s ever-flowing fountain, 
To punish the decree for the slaying of babes, 
7 Thou gavest them abundant water beyond all hope, 
8 Having shown them by the thirst which they had suffered how thou didst punish the adversaries. 
9 For when they were tried, albeit but in mercy chastened, 
They learned how the ungodly were tormented, being judged with wrath : 
το For these, as a father, admonishing them, thou didst prove ; 
But those, as a stern king, condemning them, thou didst search out. 


11 Yea and whether they were far off from the righteous or near them, they were alike distressed ; 
12 For a double grief took hold on them, 


And a groaning at the remembrance of things past. 


15. a holy people and a blameless seed. This idealization of Israel is in strong contrast with Exod. xxxii. 9, 
Deut. ix. 6, and other similar passages. But the moral and spiritual superiority of the Jews to the heathen in the first 
century B.C. (see Bousset, Rel. des Jud., p. 83) would naturally be carried back to their ancestors in a heightened degree. 

17. This is the strongest instance of allegory in the book. It is quite of a piece with ‘ Philo’s habit of allegorizing 
an angel into a Logos’ (Drummond, ii, p. 268). 

20. spoiled. According to a tradition mentioned by Josephus (4422. ii. 16. 6) the arms of the Egyptians were 
washed up on the shore and so provided the Israelites with weapons. 

21. dumb. In Exod. iv. 10 Moses says ‘I am slow of speech’. 


XI. 2. Here the second part of the book begins. In v. 7 the writer speaks of the direct action of God, and continues 
to do so in vv. 10, 15,17. In v. 20, it is true, he speaks of ‘ Justice’, and the ‘breath of thy power’: but reverts to 
the idea of the direct action of the Deity. Wisdom has disappeared and with it the Greek view of God as transcendant. 

4. called upon thee. The writer prefers to follow Ps. cvil. 5 rather than Exod. xvii. 1-7. 

ἀκρότομος = ‘abrupt’, ‘precipitous’: the LXX translation of vndn (‘flint’) in Deut. viii. 15. This shows direct 
dependence on the LXX. : : : 

5. The principles enunciated here and in v. 16 (appropriateness of retribution) are dwelt upon at considerable 
length in the rest of the book. The first point (elaborated in cc. xvi-xix), viz. that what injured the Egyptians benefited 
Israel, seems to be peculiar to the author. It appears later in Philo (Vzta Contem. cii), ‘For by the commandment 
of God the sea became to one party the cause of safety and to the other that of utter destruction’. 

6. The R.V. margin says ‘The text of this verse is perhaps corrupt’. B and C upheld by the Latin read 
ταραχθέντες : ὃξ A rapaxdévros. If the nominative is read, a subject must be supplied—‘the enemy’, as in R.V.; if the 
genitive, the translation must be ‘Instead of a perennial fountain of a river turbid with clotted blood thou gavest 
them’, &e. R. V. (i.e. Hort) takes the first; Grimm, Feldmann, and others adopt the second. 

12. things past, reading παρελθόντων N A. παρελθουσῶν is given by B and C agreeing with μνημῶν. Feldmann has 
a long discussion of the passage: he would emend to μνήμονας agreeing with αὐτούς. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 11. 13-22 


13 For when they heard that by the very means wherewith they had been punished the others had been 
benefited, 
They felt the presence of the Lord ; 
14 For him who long before was driven forth in hatred they left off mocking: 
And marvelled at the events that had come to pass, 
Having thirsted in another manner than the righteous. 


Appropriateness of retribution shown to be the purpose of God. 


15 But in requital of the senseless imaginings of their unrighteousness, 
Wherein they were led astray to worship irrational reptiles and wretched vermin, 
Thou-didst send upon them a multitude of irrational creatures for vengeance ; 
16 That they might learn, that by what things a man sinneth, by these he is punished. 
17 For thine all-powerful hand, 
That created the world out of formless matter, 
Lacked not means to send upon them a multitude of bears, or fierce lions, 
18 Or new-created wild beasts, full of rage, of unknown kind, 
Either breathing out a blast of fiery breath, 
Or blowing forth from their nostrils noisome smoke, 
Or flashing dreadful sparkles from their eyes ; 
19 Which had power not only to consume them by their violence, 
But to destroy them even by the terror of their sight. 
20 Yea and without these might they have fallen by a single breath, 
Being pursued by Justice, and scattered abroad by the breath of thy power. 
But by measure and number and weight thou didst order all things. 


God, though almighty, ἐς full of mercy and compassion. 


2 For to be greatly strong is thine at all times ; 
And the might of thine arm who shall withstand ? 
22 Because the whole world before thee is as a grain in a balance, 
And as a drop of dew that at morning cometh down upon the earth. 


14. in hatred, reading ἐν ἔχθεσι with N AC: B gives ἐν ἐκθέσει. 

16. For the idea see Ps. vii. 15, 16 (‘He hath made a pit,’ ἅς.) and numerous other passages in the O.T. Jub. 
iv. 31 puts it very plainly: ‘For with a stone he (Cain) had killed Abel and by a stone was he killed in righteous 
judgement.’ As usual the writer does not trouble himself about literal accuracy. The Egyptians were punished, not 
by the identical animals which they worshipped, though in one district or another almost all animals were sacred, but 
by others, i.e. frogs and lice, quite as irrational and disgusting. Philo (Véta Mos. i. 17) says, ‘ For as the Egyptians 
used to honour the water in an especial degree .. . he thought it fitting to summon that first to the affliction and 
correction of those who honoured it.’ 

17. That created. Reading with all the versions, Lat., Syr., Arm., Kopt., ἡ for καί. B&* AC all read καὶ κτίσασα. 
δὲ exhibits a conflate reading ἡ καὶ κτίσασα. For the confusion between ἢ and « see Cobet, Variae Lectiones, 
p. 5, “ἢ et « in veteri scriptura nil differunt.’ 

formless matter. As the words stand they convey a purely Greek philosophical idea. Matter was in existence 
from all eternity and God moulded it to His purpose. The question then arises—Did our author also conceive of 
matter as increate or did he assume that God first created formless matter and then brought it into order and 
arrangement? Grimm points out that the author’s object was to adduce as great a proof as possible of the power of 
God. Creation ex zihzlo would be even a greater marvel than the organization of matter; as the author does not 
mention this greater marvel it is urged that he did not accept it. Siegfried (P4zZo, p. 230) thinks that as Philo assumes 
the doctrine of the eternity of matter to be true and to require no proof, the Alexandrian Jews had accepted it before 
him. But even Philo, philosopher as he is, seems to waver in his acceptance of the belief (Siegfried, p. 232): ‘God, 
when he begat all things, not only brought them into manifestation, but made things which did not exist before, being 
himself not only a Demiurge but also a Creator,’ De Soma. i. 13. Caird (Evolution of Theol., vol. ii, p. 191), speaking 
of Philo’s views, says, ‘ In accommodation to Jewish notions God must be supposed to create the matter in which his 
ideas are realized.’ 

bears, or fierce lions. In Vita Mosis, i. 19, Philo says, ‘Some one may ask why God punished the land with 
such insignificant and despised animals and not rather by bears, lions, and panthers . .. who devour human flesh.’ 
The answer he gives bears a striking similarity to that in Wisd. xii. 20-25, ‘ God was desirous rather to admonish the 
Egyptians than to destroy them.’ 

18. noisome smoke. R. V. taking βρόμος, ‘ roaring’, as a misspelling of βρῶμος, ‘ stench’. 

19. The basilisk was supposed to kill by a glance. 

20. measure and number and weight. Hence God deals out appropriate, not arbitrary retribution. This 
passage is referred to in Charles’s Testaments Naph. ii. 3, where we read, ‘ By weight, measure, and rule was all the 
creation made.’ 7 

22. a grain: cf. Isa. xl.15. Another indication of direct dependence on LXX. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 11. 23—12. 11 


23 But thou hast mercy on all men, because thou hast power to do all things, 
And thou overlookest the sins of men to the end they may repent. 

24 For thou lovest all things that are, : 
And abhorrest none of the things which thou didst make ; 
For never wouldst thou have formed anything if thou didst hate it. 

25 And how would anything have endured, except thou hadst willed it? 
Or that which was not called by thee, Zow would it have been preserved Ὁ 

26 But thou sparest all things, because they are thine, 
O Sovereign Lord, thou lover of souls; 

12 τ For thine incorruptible spirit is in all things. 
2 Wherefore thou dost chastise by little and little them that fall from the right way, 

And, putting them in remembrance by the very things wherein they sin, dost thou admonish them, 
That escaping from their wickedness they may believe on thee, O Lord. 


As shown by his patience with the Canaanites. 
3 For verily the old inhabitants of thy holy land, 


4 Whom thou didst hate because they practised detestable works of enchantments and unholy rites, 
5 Merciless slaughterers of children, 


And sacrificial banqueters on men’s flesh and blood, 
6 Confederates in an impious fellowship 
And murderers of their own helpless babes, 
Tt was thy counsel to destroy by the hands of our fathers ; 
7 That the land which in thy sight is most precious of all /ands 
Might receive a worthy colony of God's servants. 
8 Nevertheless even these thou didst spare as detng men, 
And thou sentest hornets as forerunners of thy host, 
To cause them to perish by little and little ; 
9 Not that thou wast unable to subdue the ungodly under the hand of the righteous in battle, 
Or by terrible beasts or by ove stern word to destroy them at once; 
το But judging them by little and little thou gavest them a place of repentance, 
Though thou knewest their nature was evil, and their wickedness inborn, 
And that their manner of thought would in no wise ever be changed, 
τι For they were a seed accursed from the beginning : 
Neither was it through fear of any that thou didst pass over their sins. 


23. repent. The thought that the goodness and mercy of God are calls to repentance does not seem to occur 
earlier than this. It was taken up by St. Paul, Rom. ii. 4, and is found in 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

24 to xii.2. This beautiful passage has nothing to compare with it in cc. i-x. Ch. i. 13, 14 do not speak of the 
love of God in the fervent way that the writer does here: while vi. 6-7 refer rather to God’s compassion. 

24. In Philo, as in his master Plato, the goodness of God is the motive of Creation. But we have not quite got this 
idea here. It only needs another step, it is true, but the author did not take it. He does not go beyond the O.T. The 
Jews did not ask what motive God had in creating man. The nearest approach to alleging a motive is found in 
Isa. xliii. 7, where the creation of Israel for the ‘ glory’ of Jehovah is spoken of. 

25. called = ‘created’. A Hebraism, cf. Isa. xli. 4. ‘Calleth’ in Rom. iv. 17 is not quite the same, but probably 
= ‘issues commands to’. 

26. lover of souls. φιλόψυχος, in classical Greek, means ‘ cowardly’. 


XII. The writer has set forth a very high ideal of God in xi. 24, and endeavours to illustrate it not only by His action 
towards the chosen people, but even by the treatment extended to His enemies, the Egyptians and Canaanites. He 
can only achieve his purpose by disregarding certain parts of the Biblical tradition. The Egyptians, according to the 
writer, were treated mercifully, in being afflicted at first with lighter plagues as a means. of correction and admonition. 
It was only when they refused to be admonished and to obey the God whom they recognized to be the true God, that . 
the punishment of death was inflicted. The difference between this view and that found in Exodus is considerable. 
There Jahveh hardens Pharaoh’s heart to prevent the plagues from having a reformative effect. Again, the Canaanites, 
who, in spite of xi. 24, are described in xii. 4 as being hated by God, and as ‘a seed accursed from the beginning’, are 
said to have been leniently treated in order that they might escape from their wickedness by repentance. The reason 
given in Exodus (xxiii. 29, 30) why the Canaanites were destroyed little by little is that the land might not become the 
prey of wild beasts. The Deuteronomic editor of the Book of Judges gives two reasons why the Canaanites were not 
driven out at once: (1) To prove the Israelites ; (2) To give them experience in war (Judges ii. 22-iii. 6). 

5. slaughterers, φονέας. ἘΝ. gives ‘slaughters’, emending to govds. This is probably on account of θοῖναν, 
‘banquet’, in the next clause; but φονέας is supported by μύστας and αὐθέντας γονεῖς later on, so that it seems better to 
take ‘banquet’ as used by metonomy for ‘ banqueters’ as in the Latin, which gives devoratores. 

6. Confederates. The true reading of this line in the Greek seems beyond the possibility of recovery. The above 
rendering is that of the ἘΝ. reading ἐκμυσοῦς from ἐκμυσής, a word coined by Grimm in his first edition (1837). Grimm, 
in the edition of 1860, read ἐκ μυσοῦς μύστας θιάσου, which equals ‘impious initiates or confederates of a (secret 
idolatrous) fellowship’. The meaning is the same, but he avoids coining a word. 

11. accursed from the beginning. Cf. Gen. ix. 25. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 12. 12-27 


God’s possession of almighty power shows that his leniency is due to his mercy. 


12 For who shall say, What hast thou done? 
Or who shall withstand thy judgement ? 
And who shall accuse thee for the destruction of nations which thou didst make ? 
Or who shall come and stand before thee as an avenger for the unrighteous ? 
13 For neither is there any God beside thee that careth for all, 
That thou mightst show φρο him that thou didst not judge unrighteously : 
14 Neither shall king or prince meet thee 20 plead for those whom thou hast punished. 
15 But being righteous thou rulest all things righteously, 
Deeming it alien from thy power 
To condemn him that doth not deserve to be punished. 
16 For thy strength is the beginning of righteousness, 
And thy sovereignty over all maketh thee to spare all. 
17 For when men believe not that thou art perfect in power, thou showest thy strength, 
And in dealing with them that know ἐξ thou puttest their boldness to confusion. 
18 But thou, being sovereign over hy strength, judgest in gentleness, 
And with great forbearance dost thou govern us ; 
For the power is thine whensoever thou willest. 


fis mercy an example to men. 


19 But thou didst teach thy people by such works as these, 
That the righteous must be a lover of men; 
And thou didst make thy sons to be of good hope, 
Because thou givest repentance when men have sinned. 
20 For if the enemies of thy servants, even them that were due to death, 
Thou didst punish with so great heedfulness and indulgence, 
Giving them times and place to escape from their wickedness ; 
21 With how great carefulness didst thou judge thy sons, 
To whose fathers thou gavest oaths and covenants of good promises! 


22 While therefore thou dost chasten us, thou scourgest our enemies ten thousand times more, 


To the intent that we may ponder thy goodness when we judge, 
And when we are judged may look for mercy. 


Those who did not respond to lenient treatment received a heavier punishment. 


23 Wherefore also the unrighteous that lived in folly of life 
Thou didst torment through their own abominations. 
24 For verily they went astray very far in the ways of error, 
Taking as gods those animals which even among their enemies were held in dishonour, 
Deceived like foolish babes. 
25: Therefore, as unto unreasoning children, thou didst send thy judgement to mock them. 
26 But they that would not be admonished by a correction which was but as child’s play 
Shall experience a judgement worthy of God. 
27 For because through their own sufferings they were moved to indignation 
Against those creatures which they thought to be gods, 


16. beginning of righteousness. So R.V.; Grimm, Deane, Farrar, and Siegfried, ‘foundation.’ Everywhere else 
in the book ἀρχή means ‘ beginning’, though in xiv. 27 it is parallel with αἰτία ; it may mean that God’s power enables 
Him always to do justice. The word ‘source’ might be a good equivalent. 

17. The Revisers say ‘The Greek text here is perhaps corrupt’. B gives εἰδόσι, ‘those that know’; A οὐκ εἰδόσι, 
‘those that know not’. Latin has gzz sczunt, with which the Syriac agrees. Bois (p. 400) offers the emendation 
ἐνδοιάζουσι, which is accepted by Siegfried. To rebuke the audacity of those that doubt certainly seems at first sight 
a more likely statement than to rebuke the audacity of those that know ; but if we compare the last two lines of the 
chapter we see that the Egyptians, who ‘saw and recognized’ the true God and may thus certainly be said to know 
Him, are thought of here, so that εἰδόσι is right. The Egyptians knew God’s power but defied it. 

20. indulgence, reading διέσεως N. B reads δεήσεως, which gives no sense. A and Latin omit. 

24. SoR.V._ Bois, however (p. 401), compares ἐν ζώοις τῶν ἐχθρῶν ἄτιμα with xv. 18 τὰ ζῷα τὰ ἔχθιστα σέβονται, and 
takes ἐχθρός with the same meaning in both places. If this is right we must probably translate ‘taking as gods the 
most ignoble of hateful animals’. For the positive used as a superlative see Blass, Gr. of NV. T., p. 143. 

26. The writer was misled by the LXX of Exod. x. 2 ὅσα ἐμπέπαιχα. There is no idea of child’s play in the Hebrew 
word, 

27. In opposition to R. V. and other renderings it is here suggested that ἐφ᾽ ois is not prospective, anticipating ἐπὶ 
τούτοις, but simply means ‘because’ (on ἐφ᾽ @ and ἐφ᾽ οἷς see Sanday’s Romans, v. 12, and Lightfoot, Phil. iii. 12). 
The editorial comma after ἠγανάκτουν must be deleted. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 12. 27—18. 9 


Being punished by their means, 
They saw, and recognized the true God whom before they refused to know ; 
Wherefore also the uttermost penalty came upon them. 


Men being foolish by nature cannot know the true God, but worship, perhaps excusably, the works 
he has made. — 


13 1: For by nature all men were foolish, and had no perception of God, 
And from the good things to be seen had not power to know him that is, 
Neither by giving heed to the works did they recognize the artificer ; 
2 But either fire, or wind, or swift air, 
Or circling stars, or raging water, or luminaries of heaven, 
They thought to be gods that rule the world. 
3 And if through delight in their beauty they took them to be gods, 
Let them know how much better than these is their Sovereign Lord ; 
For the first author of beauty created them : 
4 But if through astonishment at their power and influence, 
Let them understand from them how much mightier is he that formed them ; 
5 For from the greatness and beauty of created things 
Does man correspondently form the image of their first maker. 
6 But yet for these men there is but small blame, 
For they too peradventure do du¢ go astray 
While they are seeking God and desiring to find him. 
7 For living among his works they make diligent search, 
And believe their sight, because the things that they look upon are beautiful. 
8 But again even they are not tobe excused. τ 
9 For if they had power to know so much, 
That they could explore the course of things, 
How is it they did not sooner find the Sovereign Lord of these works? 


the true God. The indignation of the Egyptians at their gods, on finding them to be weaker than Jahveh, drove 
them to acknowledge Him to be the true God. The savage is often angry with bis fetish. The statement in the text 
is founded either on Exod. viii. 8, ix. 28, x. 17, where Pharaoh requests Moses to ‘entreat Jahveh’ for him, thus 
recognizing that Jahveh was the true God, or on Exod. viii. 18, where the magicians, being unable to repeat the third 
plague, say, ‘ This is the finger of God.’ : 

Wherefore. The writer takes it for granted that the reader will supply from the preceding words the thought that 
the Egyptians, though they recognized the true God, still refused to accept His admonition : ‘ Wherefore,’ ἄς. 


XIII. 1. by nature . . . foolish, as opposed to the intelligence that comes from wisdom. A solitary and indirect 

reference to the Wisdom of part 1. . . 

the good things. The argument from design was a favourite one with the Stoics. ‘They argued from the 
analogy of human art, and contended that the orderly movements and immutable constancy of the universe were just 
as clear an evidence of controlling reason as could be found in a statue or picture, in the course of a ship or a sundial’ 
(Drummond, PAz/o, i, p. 77). Cf. Rom. i. 20, and see Sanday and Headlam, 222 loco. 

him that is, τὸν ὄντα, from LXX Exod. iii. 14 Ἔγώ εἶμι 6 “Qu. 

2. By the words ‘fire’, &c., Grimm, on the basis of Philo, De Dec. Or. ch. xii, and De Vita Cont. τ, takes the author to 
refer to the personification of natural phenomena under the names of Hephaestus, fire; Aeolus, wind; Hera, air; and 
Poseidon, water. E. Pfleiderer, who wishes to make the author a thoroughgoing Greek philosopher, takes the references 
to be to Heraclitus, who made fire the original element (i.e. fire as a vivifying and quickening power); Anaximenes, who 
proposed air; Pythagoras, who, with many others, considered the ‘circling stars’ to be gods; and Thales, who con- 
sidered water to be the origin of all things. It is, of course, impossible to deny that the writer may have had these 
philosophers in his mind, but the reference is most probably a general one. See the statement of Prodicus in Zeller, 
Pre-Socratic Phitl., ii, p. 482. 

luminaries of heaven. These were common objects of heathen worship. Cf. Deut. iv. 19, where it is also 
distinctly stated that Jahveh assigned the heavenly bodies to the nations to be worshipped. 

3. their beauty. The commentators point out that the admiration of beauty is a Greek trait, not Hebrew. The 
beauty of the universe was a favourite subject with the Stoics. 

5. greatness and beauty. Although δὲ B and A, the Latin and Peshitta, all read ‘the greatness of the beauty’, 
the editors (except R. V.) all accept the reading given in the text, which follows δ, various cursives, including 248, 
Athanasius, and other patristic authorities ; and according to Feldmann is found in the Armenian, Syro-Hexaplar, 
Aethiopic, and probably the Coptic versions. ; 

9. The writer, perhaps, forgot that he considered the Gentiles to be μάταιοι φύσει, ‘foolish by nature’, see v. 1. His 
question may be one of surprise, or he may, as Grimm and others suggest, insinuate that there was a moral failure. 
Philo makes it an intellectual failure, ‘ Therefore those persons are mere guessers who are anxious to contemplate the 
uncreated God through the medium of the things which he created; acting like those persons who seek to ascertain 
the nature of the unit through the number two when they ought to employ the investigation of the unit itself to ascertain 
the nature of the number two, for the unit is the first principle.’ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 18. 10—14. 6 


But some men are without excuse because they worship objects which they themselves have made. 


το But miserable were they, and in dead things were their hopes, 
Who called them gods which are works of men’s hands, 
Gold and silver, wrought with careful art, and likenesses of beasts, 
Ora useless stone, the work of an ancient hand. 
tr Yea, and if some woodcutter, having sawn down a tree he can handle, 
Skilfully strippeth away all its bark, . . 
And fashioning it handsomely maketh a vessel for the service of life ; 
12 And with that which is left he prepareth his food and is filled ; 
13 And taking that which is left again, for which no use can be found, 
A crooked piece of wood and full of knots, 
Carveth it with the diligence of his idleness, 
And shapeth it by the skill of his indolence ; 
Then he giveth it the semblance of the image of a man, 
14 Or maketh it like some paltry animal, 
Smearing it with vermilion, and with paint colouring it red, 
And smearing over every stain that is therein ; 
15 And having made for it a chamber worthy of it, 
He setteth it in a wall, and maketh it fast with iron. 
16 In order therefore that it may not fall, he taketh thought for it ; 
Knowing that it is unable to help itself; 
(For verily it is an image, and hath need of help 5) 
17 And when he maketh his prayer for his goods and for his marriage and children, 
He is not ashamed to speak to that which hath no life ; 
18 Yea for health he calleth upon that which is weak, 
And for life he beseecheth that which is dead, 
And for aid he supplicateth that which hath no experience, 
And for a good journey that which cannot so much as use its feet, 
το And for gaining and getting and good success of his hands 
He asketh power of that which with its hands is quite powerless. 


Folly of the navigator who for safety prays to a useless piece of wood. 


14 : Again, one preparing to sail, and to journey through raging waves, 
Calls on a piece of wood less sound than the vessel that bears him ; 
2 For that vessel the hunger for gain devised, 
And an artificer by his wisdom built it ; 
3 And thy providence, O Father, guideth it along, 
Because even in the sea thou gavest a way, 
And in the waves a sure path, 
4 Showing that thou canst save out of every danger, 
That so even without art a man may put to sea; 

5 And it is thy will that the works of thy wisdom should not be idle ; 
Therefore also do men intrust their lives to a little piece of wood, 
And passing through the surge on a raft are brought safe zo land. 

6 For in the old time also, when proud giants were perishing, 


10. work of an ancient hand, Acts xix. 35. 
11 ff. Founded on Isa. xl, xli, xliv and xlvi. 


13. idleness. 


The idol is made at odd times and no care spent upon it. A different method is mentioned in 


xiv. 19. NB ἀργίας, A ἐργασίας. 


indolence. 


ἐς A Β ἀνέσεως, συνέσεως δὲδ Latin. 


18. ἀπειρότατον. An elative. A.V. margin ‘that which hath no experience δἱ all’. R.V. ‘hath least experience’. 
XIV. 1. less sound. Lit. ‘more rotten’; see xiii. 13, where the wood of which the idol is made cannot be used for 


anything else. 


2. by his wisdom. So the Vulgate and Syriac. NBA give τεχνῖτις δὲ σοφία, and R.V. translates ‘an artificer, 


even wisdom’. 


Nearly all the editors prefer the first, taking wisdom as the human quality. Blass (Gram. of N.T. 


Gé&., p. 6) points out that the mute « in the dative was often omitted by scribes ; also (see p. 8) ἡ sometimes becomes «. 
So read τεχνίτης δὲ σοφίᾳ. See also Thackeray, Gr. of O. T. in Greek, p. 85. 


3. Because. 


This and the next three lines refer to Noah. The lines justify the statement that it is God’s 


providence that guides a vessel rather than man’s seamanship. Noah was not acquainted with navigation. 
5. alittle piece. ἐλαχίστῳ, elative sense = ‘very little’, See Thackeray, Gv. of O. T., p. 185. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 14. 6-22 


The hope of the world, taking refuge on a raft, 
Left to the race of men a seed of generations 20 come, 
Thy hand guiding the helm, 
7 For blessed was the wood through which cometh righteousness : 


Ldolaters shall be punished. 


8 But the zdol made with hands is accursed, itself and he that made it ; 
Because his was the working, and the corruptible thing was named a god: 
9 For both the ungodly doer and his ungodliness are alike hateful to God ; 
το For verily that which was made shall be punished together with him that made it. 
11 Therefore among the idols of the nations shall there be a visitation, 
Because, though formed of things which God created, they were made an abomination, 
And stumblingblocks to the souls of men, 
And a snare to the feet of the foolish. 


The origin of idolatry. 


12 For the devising of idols was the beginning of fornication, 
And the invention of them the corruption of life: 
13 For neither were they from the beginning, neither shall they be for ever ; 
14 For through the vain error of men they entered into the world, 
And therefore has a speedy end been devised for them. 
15 For a father worn with untimely grief, 
Making an image of the child too quickly taken away, 
Now honoured him as a god who then was a corpse, 
And delivered to those that were under him mysteries and solemn rites. 
16 Afterward the ungodly custom, in process of time grown strong, was kept as a law, 
And by the commandments of princes graven images were worshipped. 
17 And when men could not honour them in presence because they dwelt far off, 
Imagining the likeness from afar, 
They made a visible image of the king whom they honoured, 
That by their zeal they might flatter the absent as if he were present. 
18 But unto a yet higher pitch of worship 
Did the ambition of the artificer urge forward even them that knew him not, 
19 For he, wishing perchance to please the ruler, 
Compelled his art to give the likeness greater beauty ; 
20 And so the multitude, allured by the grace of his work, 
Now accounted as an object of worship him whom they had honoured before as a man. 
21 And this became a hidden danger unto life, 
Because men, under the power either of calamity or of tyranny, 
Invested stones and stocks with the incommunicable Name. 


Evil results of idolatry. 


22 Afterward it was not enough for them to go astray in the knowledge of God ; 
But also, while they live in sore conflict through ignorance of him, 


7. righteousness, i.e. ‘the righteous purpose of God’. The ark preserved a righteous man, who was the ancestor 
of the righteous people. This is the highest example of the beneficial purposes for which wood has been used: other 
examples are seen in its enabling God’s gifts to be conveyed from one part of the world to another; but wood which 
is put to a bad use is ‘ accursed’. : 

8. idol made with hands. χειροποίητος, the term used in LXX Isaiah to translate 5°N, ii. 18, x. 11, ef al. 

11. a visitation. ἐπισκοπή used in an unfavourable sense as in xix. 15, the only other occurrence of the word in 
this part of the book. 

14. devised. ἐπενοήθη is used as a paranomasia—which the R.V. keeps up—upon ἐπίνοια, ‘devising’, in v. 12. 
The A. V. prefers to give the meaning plainly, ‘therefore shall they shortly come to an end.’ Cf. 1 En. xcix. 9, where 
of the idolaters it is said, ‘They shall have wrought all their work in a lie and shall have worshipped a stone: 
therefore in an instant shall they perish.’ 

15. The theory of Euhemerus was that idolatry arose from the worship of deceased heroes. The writer adopts this 
view with a slight modification. 

17. On the basis of the words ‘ adsent ruler’ Bousset (el. des Judenthums, p. 35) would date the book after Egypt 
had come under the Roman Empire. For the worship of the Emperors, cf. Dill, Roman Society from Nero, p. 617: 
‘But Egypt went rather too far for the western mind in its apotheosis of kings.’ 

22. Cf. Philo, de Conf. Ling. c. 12, ‘For they do in peace everything that is done in war; they plunder, ravage, 
anes booty ; they assault, destroy, pollute; they murder treacherously ; they murder openly if they are the more 
powerful. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 14. 22—15. 7 


That multitude of evils they call peace. 
23 For either slaughtering children in solemn rites, or celebrating secret mysteries, 
Or holding frantic revels of strange ordinances, 
24 No longer do they guard either life or purity of marriage, 
But one slays another treacherously, or grieves him by adultery. 
25 And all things confusedly are filled with blood and murder, theft and deceit, 
26 Corruption, faithlessness, tumult, perjury, 
Disquieting of the good, 
Ingratitude for benefits received, 
Defiling of souls, confusion of sex, 
Disorder in marriage, adultery, and wantonness. 
27 For the worship of those unnameable idols 
Is the beginning and cause and end of every evil. 
28 For their worshippers either make merry unto madness, or prophesy lies, 
Or live unrighteously, or lightly forswear themselves. 
29 For putting their trust in lifeless idols, 
They wickedly swear false oaths and look not to be harmed. 
30 But for both «7715 shall the just doom pursue them, 
Because they had evil thoughts of God by giving heed to idols, 
And swore unrighteously in deceit, despising holiness. 
31 For not the power of them by whom men swear, 
But Justice which hath regard to them that sin, 
Punisheth always the transgression of the unrighteous. 


Benefits of worshipping the true God. 


15x But thou, our God, art gracious and true, 

Longsuffering, and in mercy ordering all things. 

2 For even if we sin, we are thine, knowing thy dominion ; 
But we shall not sin, knowing that we are accounted thine: 

3 For to know thee is perfect righteousness, 
Yea, to know thy dominion is the root of immortality. 

4 For neither did any evil device of man lead us astray, 
Nor yet the painters’ fruitless labour, 
A form stained with varied colours ; 

5 The sight whereof leadeth fools into lust : 
Who desire the form of a dead image that hath no breath ; 

6 Lovers of evil things, and worthy to have such things to hope in, 
Are both they that make them, and they that desire, and they that worship them. 


Another example of the manufacture of idols. 


7 For a potter, kneading soft earth, 
Laboriously mouldeth each vessel for our service : 
Nay, out of the same clay doth he fashion © 
Both the vessels that minister to clean uses, and those of a contrary sort, 
All in like manner ; 
But what shall be the use of either sort, 
The craftsman himself is the judge. 


27. ἀνωνύμων, Latin infandorum. The meaning may be ‘unspeakable’, ‘indescribable’, referring to the immoralities 
of the mystery cults without any reference to Exod. xxiii. 13. The context favours this. Cf. Eph. v. 12. 


XV. For a moment the writer turns aside to contrast the true worship with the false. The interruption has the 
effect, which was doubtless intended, of giving a slight rest to the reader before renewing the polemic against idolatrous 
worship. 

2. we shall not sin. If the nation could be regarded as holy and blameless in the past in spite of the admissions 
in xii. 22, xvi. 11, xviii. 20, the future could be painted in the same colours, 

5. lust, ὄρεξιν. NAC and all the versions. ὄνειδος Band 68. ποθοῦντες in v. 6 justifies this. The reference, no 
doubt, is to Pygmalion, King of Cyprus, who fell in love with a statue of Venus. : 

7. For the connexion of this verse with Rom. ix. 21, see Introd., p. 526. E. Pfleiderer compares the saying of 
Heraclitus that ‘ the clay out of which things are made is for ever being moulded into new forms’ (Zeller, Pre-Soc. Phil., 
ii, p. 17), and affirms direct connexion. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 15. 8-17 — 


8 And also, with evil labour, he mouldeth a vain god from the same clay, 
He who, but a little before was made of the earth, 

And will soon go his way 20 the earth out of which he was taken, 
When the soul which was lent him shall again be demanded. 

9 Howbeit his care is, 

Not that his powers must fail, 

Nor that his span of life is short ; 

But he rivals the workers in silver and gold, 

And copieth moulders in brass, 

And esteemeth it glory that he mouldeth counterfeit things. 


to His heart is ashes, 


And his hope of less value than earth, 
And his life of less honour than clay : 


11 Because he was ignorant of him that moulded him, 


And of him that inspired into him an active soul, 
And breathed into him a vital spirit. 


12 But he accounted our life to be but a game, 


And our way of life a gainful fair ; 

For one must, saith he, get gain whence one can, though it be by evil means. 
13 For this man beyond all others knoweth that he sinneth, 

When out of the same earthy matter he maketh both brittle vessels and graven images. 
14 But most foolish were they all, and of feebler soul than a babe, 

The foes of thy people, who crushed them; . 

15 Because all the idols of the nations they reckoned as gods; 

Which have neither the use of eyes for seeing, 

Nor nostrils for drawing breath, 

Nor ears to hear, 

Nor fingers for handling, 

And their feet are helpless for walking. 


16 For a man it was that made them, ὃς ἡ 


And one whose own spirit is borrowed moulded them ; 

For no one hath power, deing a man, to mould a god like unto himself, 
17 But, being mortal, he maketh a dead thing with lawless hands ; 

For he is better than the things he worshippeth ; 

Of the two, he indeed had life, but they never. 


8. the soul which was lent him. This idea is repeated in v. 16, and must therefore be taken as a settled con- 
viction of the writer. Whether in his mind it included the idea of pre-existence, it is perhaps difficult to say ; it is, 
however, far less definite than the statement in viii. 20, ‘I came into a body undefiled,’ and it is immediately 
followed by words in v. 11 which are apparently inconsistent with pre-existence: From ψυχή here and πνεῦμα in v. 16 
it appears that they were to our author only different names for the same thing. This shows without any elaborate 
argument that there is no trichotomy intended in wv. 11. 

9. he rivals. The clay idols were glazed and gilded. 

10. For the connexion of this verse with LXX see Introd., p. 524. The word ‘ashes’ in Isa. xliv. 20, on which this 
passage is based, means that which is worthless. Cf. Job xiii. 12, ‘Your memorable sayings are proverbs of ashes.’ 
The words are a rhetorical statement that the whole being of the idolater is inferior to the clay he uses, though in 
v. 17 the opposite statement is made. 

11. That the soul and spirit are here the same, cf. second part of note on v. 8. On the subject see the long and 
interesting note of Lightfoot on 1 Thess. v. 23 (Wotes on Epistles of S. Paul). 

12. a gainful fair. This comparison is traced by Grimm to Pythagoras, who said τὸν βίον ἐοικέναι πανηγύρει (Dio. 
Laert. vili. 1.6). Cicero (72 Tusc. Disp. v. 359) and other writers quote the saying. As the comparison was evidently 
vel known, we cannot from its use here deduce any direct acquaintanceship by the author with the system of 

vthagoras, : bas 

gain. The commentators quote the well-known passage of Horace, ‘rem facias, rem. Si possis recte, si non, 
quocumque modo rem’ (22. i. 1. 65). 

15. It was a characteristic of heathen worshippers that they admitted the reality of the gods of other nations. This 
was. natural enough to people who were not Monotheists. The Hebrews themselves before they were Monotheists 
acknowledged the existence of other gods besides Jahveh. Solomon recognized the gods of his foreign wives 
(1 Kings xi. 1-8). But the Egyptians went further than this. ‘The Egyptian gods during the flourishing period of the 
country’s history were not exclusive. They admitted into their number such of the gods of neighbouring peoples as 
had been found to be powerful and capable of resistance ’ (Wiedemann, p. 186 of Hastings’ DB, extra vol.). 

17. Of the two. R.V.‘Forasmuch as’, reading ἀνθ᾽ Sv with ἃς. All other MSS. ὧν, except 157 and 253, which omit. 
For the disappearance of the dual see Thackeray, Gr. of O.T., p. 22. - . 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 15. 18—16. 14 


The Egyptians worshipped irrational and unclean animals and were therefore punished by 
means of them. Small animals, viz. quails, benefited the Israelites. 


18 Yea, and the creatures that are most hateful do they worship, 
For, being compared as to want of sense, these are worse than all others ; 
το Neither, as seen beside other creatures, are they beautiful, so that one should desire them, 
But are outcasts from the praise of God and his blessing. ; 
16 τ For this cause were these men worthily punished through creatures like those which they worship, 
And tormented through a multitude of vermin. 
2 Instead of which punishment, thou, bestowing benefits on thy people, 
Preparedst quails for food, 
Food of rare taste, for the desire of zhezr appetite ; 
3 In order that thine enemies, when they desired to eat, 
Might for the hideousness of the creatures sent among them 
Loathe even the necessary food ; 
But these ¢hy people, having for a short space suffered want, 
Might even partake of food of rare taste. 
4 For it was needful that upon those tyrants inexorable want should come, 
But that to these it should only be showed how their enemies were tormented. 


It is true the Israelites had serpents sent against them, but that was for admonition. 


5 For even when terrible raging of wild beasts came upon thy people, 
And they were perishing by the bites of crooked serpents, 
Thy wrath continued not to the uttermost ; 
6 But for admonition were they troubled for a short space, 
Having a token of salvation, 
To put them in remembrance of the commandment of thy law: 
7 For he that turned toward it was not saved by that which he saw, 
But by thee, the Saviour of all. 
8 Yea, and in this didst thou convince our enemies, 
That thou art he that delivereth out of every evil. 
9 For them verily the bites of locusts and flies did slay, 
And there was not found a healing for their life, 
Because they were worthy to be punished by such as chese ; 
το But thy sons not the very teeth of venomous dragons overcame, 
For thy mercy came to their help, and healed them. 
11 For they were bitten, that they should remember thine oracles ; 
And were quickly saved, lest, falling into deep forgetfulness, 
They should be irresponsive to thy beneficence : : 
12 For of a truth neither herb nor mollifying plaister restored them to health, 
But thy word, O Lord, which healeth all things ; 
13 For thou hast power over life and death, 
And thou leadest down to the gates of Hades, and leadest up again. 
14 But though a man caz slay by his wickedness, 
Yet the spirit that is gone forth he bringeth not back, 
Neither giveth release to the soul that Hades hath received. 


194, The writer probably considered that other animals besides the serpent were included in the curse of Gen. iii. 14: 


possibly all the creeping animals. 


XVI. 3. hideousness, εἰδέχθειαν. This reading, a hapax legomenon, is generally accepted. It is given by C, some 
cursives, including 248, and the Syro-Hexaplar version. δειχθεῖιγαν is given by δὲ B A, Complu., Latin, Syr., and some 
cursives. εἰδέχθειαν is accepted by most editors as referring to the frogs in the ovens and kneading-troughs, Exod. 


viii. 3. 
3c. food. Literally, ‘appetite.’ As for the quails see note on xix. 12. 


6. The allegory here is not so thoroughgoing as in xvi.17. There Wisdom is identified with the cloud: here the 


serpent is a σύμβολον. Philo suggests that the serpent was chosen as a symbol of σωφροσύνη and καρτερία. 
token. Nand A read σύμβουλον, ‘ counsellor ’. : 
11. irresponsive, a paraphrase of ἀπερίσπαστος, ‘ unconcerned about’. R.V. ‘unable to be roused by’. 23(V) and 
253 read ἀπερίστατοι, ‘destitute of’. ᾿ 
12. thy word. Cf. Ps. cvii. 20, ‘He sent his word, and healed them.’ See on xviii. 15. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 16. 15-26 


How the Egyptians were punished by fire and the Israelites benefited. 
15 But thy hand it is not possible to escape ; 
16 For the ungodly, refusing to know thee, were scourged by the strength of thine arm, 
Pursued with strange rains and hails and showers inexorable, 
And utterly consumed with fire ; 
17 For, what was most marvellous of all, 
In the water which quencheth all things the fire wrought yet more mightily ; 
For the world fighteth for the righteous. - 
18 For at one time the flame lost its fierceness, 
That it might not burn up the creatures sent against the ungodly, 
But that ¢ese might see and perceive that they were pursued by the judgement of God: 
19 And at another time even in the midst of water it burns beyond the power of fire, 
That it may destroy the fruits of an unrighteous land. 
20 Instead whereof thou gavest thy people angels’ food to eat, 
And bread ready for use didst thou provide from heaven without ¢/ezr toil, 
Bread having the virtue of every pleasant savour, 
And agreeing to every taste; 
21 For thy substance manifested thy sweetness toward ¢hy children, 
Ministering to the desire of the eater, 
And transforming itself according to every man’s choice. 
22 But snow and ice endured fire, and melted not, 
That sen might know that fire was destroying the fruits of the enemies, 
Burning in the hail and flashing in the rains; 
23 And that this e/ement again, in order that righteous men might be nourished, 
Had even forgotten its power. 
24 For the creation, ministering to thee its maker, 
Straineth its force against the unrighteous, for punishment, 
And slackeneth it in behalf of them that trust in thee, for beneficence. 
25 Therefore at that time also, converting itself into all forms, 
It ministered to thine all-nourishing bounty, 
According to the desire of them that made supplication ; 
26 That thy sons, whom thou lovedst, O Lord, might learn 


16 ff. Hail was rained down upon the Egyptians, but (v. 20) manna upon the Israelites. 


strange rains. Rain is unusual in Egypt, see Deut. xi. 10. ‘It is only the parts along the sea-coasts that are 


ever moistened with a few drops of rain’ (Philo, Vita Mos. i. 20). 


17. Philo (Vz¢. Mos. i. 20) notices this ‘ miracle within a miracle’. The lightning and the thunderbolts penetrated 


and descended through the hail, still they did not melt it nor were the flashes extinguished by it. 


18. that these—and they alone: even the animals that formerly plagued them miraculously escaped. The writer 


has forgotten that the frogs are said to have been swept away by an east wind. — 
19. fruits, γένημα. A new κοινή formation distinguished from γέννημα, ‘ offspring’, see Thackeray, Gram., Ὁ. 118. 
20. provide. Reading παρέσχες A C¥i4 Latin, and Syriac. ἐπέμψας B. 


agreeing to every taste. This idea is found in the Talmud, Yomea 75, where it is said, “Just as a child at 
the breast enjoys various flavours, so did the Israelites when they ate the manna find therein various flavours.’ 


mpyo moo 15. pan ime pos ΟΝ ἼΦΦ ior ba pom ἮΝ oxy ADD ΠῚ Dyw pin ΠΡ ἼΦ An. This fancy no 
doubt existed in the author’s time, and he desired to explain it by the doctrine of the metabolism of the elements 
mentioned in the next note. 

21. substance, Greek ὑπόστασις. This word has caused great difficulty. Early scholars proposed emendations ; 
A. V. gives ‘sustenance’, and 248 altered cov into αὐτοῦ. It has been made equivalent to the Logos, and the R.V. 
translates it by ‘thy nature’. It seems probable, however, that the writer was thinking of nothing more than the 
common substance which according to the Stoics underlay all four elements. As pointed out in the next note, he 
makes use of the doctrine of the metabolism of the elements to account for the manna being transformed to suit every 
taste. Here he goes back in thought to what the manna was before it assumed the attributes or accidents which 
differentiated it from other objects. The technical terms among the Stoics for substance and attribute were τὸ ὑποκείμενον 
or οὐσία and τὸ ποιόν (Zeller, Stozcs, p.97). The steps of the process were (1) ὑπόστασις, (2) manna, (3) transformation. 

transforming itself. The author here gives a metaphysical basis to the events mentioned in v. 20 by the Stoic 
doctrine of the interchange of the four elements. Heraclitus first, and the Stoics after him, taught that the elements 
changed into one another by condensation and rarefaction, πύκνωσις and μάνωσις. See Dio. Laert. ix. 8, quoted in 
Ritter and Preller, § 36, for Heraclitus (Heraclitus recognized only three elements) ; and for the Stoics, Ritter and 
Preller, § 497, and Zeller, Stotcs, &c., pp. 131 ff. See also the quotation from Philo given in the note on xix. 18. 

22. snow and ice, 1. 6, the manna. See xix. 21. : 

23. might be nourished. See Num. xi. 8, where the manna is said to have been capable of being baked in the 
oven, though it melted before the sun. 

24. Straineth ...slackeneth. In addition to the interchange of the four elements with one another, the power of 
a single element—here in vv. 22 and 27 fire—could be increased or moderated. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 16. 26—17. 11 


That not the growth of earth’s fruits do nourish a man, 
But thy word which preserveth them that trust thee. 

27 For that which could not be injured by fire, 
Simply warmed by a faint sunbeam melted away ; 

28 To make known that we must rise before the sun to give thee thanks, 
And must plead with thee at the dawning of the light: 

29 For the hope of the unthankful shall melt as the winter’s hoar-frost, 
And shall flow away as water that hath no use. 


The plague of darkness. 


17 τ For great are thy judgements, and hard to interpret ; 

Therefore souls undisciplined went astray. 

2 For when lawless men supposed they had overpowered a holy nation, 
They z¢hemselves, prisoners of darkness, and bound in the fetters of a long night, 
Close kept beneath their roofs, 
Lay exiled from the eternal providence. 

3 For while they thought that they were unseen in ¢hezr secret sins, 
They were scattered one from another by a dark curtain of forgetfulness, 
Stricken with terrible awe, and sore troubled by spectral forms. 

4 For neither did the recesses that held them guard them from fears, 
But sounds rushing down rang around them, 
And phantoms appeared, cheerless with unsmiling faces. 

5 And no force of fire prevailed to give them light, 
Neither could the brightest flames of the stars illumine that gloomy night : 

6 But there appeared to them only the glimmering of a fire self-kindled, full of fear ; 
And in terror at that sight on which they could not gaze 
They deemed the appearance 
To be worse than it really was ; 

7 And the mockeries of magic art lay low, 
And shameful was the rebuke of their boasted knowledge: 

8 For they that promised to drive away terrors and troubles from sick souls 
Were sick themselves with fear worthy of laughter : 

9 For though no troublous thing affrighted them, 

το Yet, scared with the creepings of vermin and hissings of serpents, they perished for very trembling, 
Refusing even to look on the air, which could on no side be escaped. 
11 For wickedness in itself is a coward thing, and witnesseth its own condemnation, 


27. by fire, i.e. the manna in the oven. 
28. Several scholars have maintained that ‘Wisdom’ was written by a member of the Therapeutae, and have 


appealed to this passage as well as to iii. 13, 14, iv. 8, and viii. 28. Grimm, however, shows that the habit of prayer 
before sunrise was a Jewish practice. 


XVII. 3. secret sins. The writer appears to attribute to the ancient Egyptians the mystery cults of his own time. 
He seems to picture some of them as engaged in their worship and suddenly scattered. It is true, he says in 
v. 16, every man remained in the place where he was ; but, as he also says in xix. 17 that they tried to grope their way 
to their houses, it is plain that rigid consistency is not to be looked for in details due solely to the imagination of the 
writer, hence the literal translation ‘scattered ’—R. V. margin—is best. A and C read ἐσκοτίσθησαν. The description 
is a good example of the Jewish haggadic method of treating history. 

4. rushing down. Reading δὲ καταράσσοντες with B2> A C and Latin descendens, Feldmann prefers δ᾽ ἐκταράσσοντες, 
the reading of B*. δὲ has ταράσσοντες, and so affords no help. If the more difficult reading is to be preferred that in 
the text—R. V. and Mr. Gregg—should be taken. 

6. And in terror, &c. ‘The form of expression is too obscure to be understood with certainty’ (Farrar). If, however, 
we take ὄψις and τὰ βλεπόμενα to refer to the same thing, viz. the self-kindled fire, a good meaning can be obtained. The 
Egyptians did not or could not gaze directly upon the fire, but for all that could not avoid seeing it, and consequently 
were more terrified than they would have been had they deliberately looked at it. The endeavours of timid people to 
avoid seeing the flashes of lightning in a storm may be compared. 

7. Reading κατέκειτο with δὲ B and Latin, as against the plural in AC and 248. The plural is no doubt the more 
difficult reading, and is perhaps supported by καταγέλαστον in 84. It is accepted by R. V.; but it is difficult to believe 
that a Jew would call the punishment sent by God μαγικὴ τέχνη. The R.V. gives ‘and they lay Aelpless, made the 
sport of magic art’. 

1o, the air. The ancients considered the natural colour of the air to be dark—idxwOos (Philo, Vita Mos. iii. 6 
and 12). They shut their eyes so as not to look on the blackness of the air which surrounded them. 

11. in itself. Reading ἰδίως 8 A B and Latin, not ἰδίῳ &* and Comp. followed by Grimm and R.V. ἴδιος is used nine 
other times in this part of the book, and is never separated from the word it qualifies. This is upheld by Feldmann. 
roe ne the mistake was doubtless the itacism in 8 and A, which both give μαρτυρι for μαρτυρει. See Thackeray, 

vam, Ὁ. 85. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 17. 11-18. 4 


And, being pressed hard by conscience, always forecasteth the worst: 


12 For fear is naught but a surrender of the succours which reason offereth ; 
13 And when from within the heart the expectation thereof is o’erthrown 


It reckons its ignorance worse than the cause that bringeth the torment. 


14 But they, all through the night, which in truth was powerless 


_ And which came upon them out of the recesses of powerless Hades, 
All sleeping the same sleep, 


15 Now were haunted by monstrous apparitions, 


And now were paralysed by their soul’s surrender ; 
For fear sudden and unlooked for came upon them. 


16 So then each and every man sinking down in his place 


Was shut up in ward in that prison which was barred not with iron: 


17 For whether he were husbandman, or shepherd, 


Or a labourer whose toils were in the wilderness, 
He was overtaken, and endured that inevitable necessity, 
For with one chain of darkness were they all bound. 


18 Whether there were a whistling wind, 


Or a melodious noise of birds among the spreading branches, 
Or a measured fall of water running violently, 


το Or a harsh crashing of rocks hurled down, 


Or the swift course of animals bounding along unseen, 

Or the voice of wild beasts harshly roaring, 

Or an echo rebounding from the hollows of the mountains, 
All these things paralysed them with terror. 


20 For the whole world deside was enlightened with clear light, 


And was occupied with unhindered works ; 


21 While over them alone was spread a heavy night, 


An image of the darkness that should afterward receive them ; 
But yet heavier than darkness were they unto themselves. 
τ But for thy holy ones there was great light ; 
And the Egyptians, hearing their voice but seeing not their form, 
Envied them because they had not suffered, 
2 And because they do not harm them zow, though wronged by them before, are thankful ; 
And for their former hostility besought their pardon. 
3 Whereas thou didst provide for thy people a burning pillar of fire, 
To be a guide for ¢hezr unknown journey, : 
And withal a kindly sun for heer proud exile. 


4 For well did the Egyptians deserve the loss of light and imprisonment in darkness, 
They who had kept in close ward thy sons, 


Through whom the incorruptible light of the law was to be given to the race of men. 


conscience. This is the first mention of conscience in the Scriptures. It is here regarded as the higher self, 
after the manner of Philo (see Drummond, Philo, ii, pp. 124 and 295). ἬΝ νον 
forecasteth. Reading προείληφε with δ᾽ μα Latin praesumit instead of προσείληφε with NA Β (, which is 
accepted by Prof. Margoliouth and translated ‘ always increaseth its hardships’. -In spite of the manuscript evidence 
all editors read προείληφε. According to Feldmann the Armenian and Coptic versions uphold it. 
17. in the wilderness, κατ᾽ ἐρημίαν, a Hebraism due to the LXX using ἔρημος to translate 121, the place where 
cattle are driven for pasture ; not a wilderness in our sense of the word. : . ee 
18. The birds are made to sing in the darkness, and in v. 20 the writer says’ the whole world besides was in light. 
It has therefore been suggested that he thought of a subjective darkness, which would, of course, simply be blindness. 
But v. io is against this, and in xix.17 he distinguishes between the blindness of the men of Sodom and the ‘ yawning 
darkness’ which encompassed the Egyptians. “ΑΝ f 
21. spread. ἐπέτατο BA, ἐπέκειτο N, ἐπετέτακτο 254. The right form is doubtless émeréraro, which is printed in the 
“Roman text apparently without manuscript authority. ° 


An image, ἄς. Mr. Thackeray, /7S, vol. vi, p. 232, thinks that this line may be a Christian interpolation. 
‘The repetition of σκότους locks suspicious, 


XVIII. τ. not suffered. Grimm, Siegfried, Farrar, Gregg, all agree in reading οὐ with A and Latin, instead of οὖν 
Sand B. Grimm’s explanation that οὐ was altered into οὖν by a scribe who took κἀκεῖνοι to refer to the Egyptians fully 
justifies the rejection of οὖν, though it is better supported by manuscript evidence. Deane, following Gutberlet, takes ὅτι 
and οὖν together = ‘ whatsoever they also had suffered (before), they (the Egyptians) counted them happy’. This is 
accepted by Feldmann and Stevenson. 


4. Through whom, &c. Cf. Test. of Twelve Pat. Levi xiv. 4: ‘The light of the law which was given to 
lighten every man.’ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 18. 5-19 


The Egyptians counsel death against the [sraelites, but are slain themselves. 


5 After they had taken counsel to slay the babes of the holy ones, 

+And when a single child had been cast forth and saved, 

To punish them thou didst take away a multitude of their children, 

And destroyedst all zhezr host together in a mighty flood. 

6 Of that night were our fathers made aware beforehand, 

That, having sure knowledge, they might be cheered by the oaths which they had trusted: 
7 So by thy people was expected the salvation of the righteous and destruction of the enemies ; 
8 For as thou didst take vengeance on the adversaries, 

By the same act thou didst glorify us, and call us unto thyself. 

9 For holy children of good men offered sacrifice in secret, 

And with one consent took upon themselves the covenant of the divine law— 

That the saints would partake alike in the same blessings and perils— 

Singing the while the fathers’ songs of praise. 


το But there sounded back in discord the cry of the enemies, 


And a piteous voice of lamentation for children was borne abroad. 


τι And servant along with master punished with a like just doom, 


And commoner suffering the same as king, 


12 Yea, all the people together, under one form of death, 


Had with them corpses without number ; 
For the living were not sufficient even to bury them, εν 
Since at a single stroke their noblest offspring was destroyed. aa 


13 For though they had disbelieved all things by reason of their enchantments, 


Upon the destruction of the firstborn they confessed the people to be God’s son. .« » 


14 For while peaceful silence enwrapped all things, 


And night in her swiftness was in mid course, 

15 Thine all-powerful word leaped from heaven down from ¢he royal throne, 
A stern warrior, into the midst of the doomed land, 

16 Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned commandment, 

And standing filled all things with death ; 

And while it touched the heaven it trode upon the earth. 


17 Then forthwith apparitions in terrible dreams troubled them, 


_And fears came upon them unlooked for: 
18 And one thrown here half dead, another there, 
Declared the cause of his death: 


19 For the dreams, perturbing them, did foreshow this, 


That they might not perish without knowing why they were afflicted. 


5. To punish them. Charles on Jub. xlviii. 14, p. Ixxiv, shows that εἰς ἔλεγχον must be. taken as in the text. He 
would emend by deleting ‘ and saved’ in line 2 and ‘ of their children’ in line 3. He shows that πλῆθος is probably a 
mistaken rendering of 139, ‘a myriad’. The meaning then would be that for every single Hebrew child cast into 
the Nile, ten thousand of the Egyptians were drowned. The passages here and in Jubilees are both based on a 
common tradition. 

6. our fathers, i.e. the Patriarchs, as probably in z. 9. 

9. divine law, reading θειότητος B A as against ὁσιότητος 8, Latin, Syriac, and other versions. 

the saints, τοὺς ἁγίους. This is quite in accordance with the writer’s idealization of the Israelites. R.V. with 
Grimm and others would take τοὺς ἁγίους with αἴνους, ‘the sacred songs of praise’, but, as Mr. Gregg: points out, the 
rhythm of the Greek is against this. 

the fathers’, ἄς. The reading adopted in the text is that of R. V. margin, following 8? A, Complut., the Latin, 
and in all probability the Syriac. The writer attributes the custom of his own time—the singing of psalms at the 
rele the Israelites at the Exodus. R.V. translates ‘the fathers already.leading’, &c., reading προαναμελπόντων 
with B. _ 

12, noblest, R. V. ‘nobler’. For this rendering of the comparative, see Thackeray, Gram. of O. T. in G&., p. 181. 

14. her swiftness. ἴδιος is here plainly used in its ‘exhausted’ meaning, see note on x. I. 

15. Thine all-powerful word. Eichhorn, p. 158, and Gfrérer, p. 236, affirm this passage to show a pre-philonian 
use of the Philonic Logos. But in view of xvi. 12, which is plainly based on Ps. cvii. 20, and the Jewish complexion 
of this part of the book, it seems better with Grimm to take. it as founded on O. T. usage (cf. Hos. vi. 5 LXX, ‘I slew. 
them by the word of my mouth’; Jer. xxiii. 29, ‘Is not my word like a fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces?’; Ps. cxlvii. 29, ‘His word runneth very swiftly’), though undoubtedly it differs from 
these passages in a far stronger personification. In 1 Chron. xxi. 16, which the writer may have had in his mind, the 
destroying angel is said to stand between heaven and earth. ἢ 

16. unfeigned, ἀνυπόκριτος. The command was meant to be executed. It was no empty threat, feigned to terrify. 

17. terrible dreams. The textual evidence for ὀνείρων δεινῶν is δὲ A, several cursives, Comp., and all the versions. 
B alone reads δεινῶς which R. V. renders. 

19. The revelation by dreams to those about to be punished may be compared with the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, 
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The Israelites also experienced the punishment of death, but the plague was stayed by the 
intercession of Aaron. 


20 But it befell the righteous also to experience death, 
And a multitude were stricken in the wilderness: 
Howbeit the wrath endured not for long. 
21 For a blameless man hasted to be their champion: 
Bringing the weapon of his ministry, 
Even prayer and the propitiation of incense, 
He withstood the indignation, and put an end to the calamity, 
Showing that he was thy servant. 
22 And he overcame the anger, 
Not by strength of body, not by power of weapons; 
But by word did he subdue the minister of punishment, 
By bringing to remembrance oaths and covenants made with the fathers. 
23 For when the dead were already fallen in heaps one upon another, 
Standing between he stopped the advancing wrath, 
And cut off its access to the living. 
24 For upon 4zs long high-priestly robe was the whole world pictured, 
And the glories of the fathers were upon the graving of the four rows of precious stones, 
And thy majesty was upon the diadem of his head. 
25 To these the destroyer gave way, and these he feared ; 
For the mere proof of the wrath was enough. 


But there was nothing to stay death in the case of the Egyptians. 


19 x But upon the ungodly there came pitiless wrath to the uttermost ; 
For what they would do He knew before, 
2 How that, having pressed them to be gone, 
And having speeded them eagerly on their way, 
They would repent themselves and pursue them. 
3 For while they were yet in the midst of their mourning, 
And making lamentation at the graves of the dead, 
They adopted another counsel of folly, 
And pursued as fugitives those whom with intreaties they had cast out. 
4 For the doom they deserved was dragging them unto this end, 
And made them forget what things had befallen them, 
That they might fill up the punishment yet lacking to their torments, 
5 And that thy people might journey by a marvellous road, 
But they chemselves might find a strange death. 


Dan. ii. E. Pfleiderer would see the influence of the Stoics here, and they certainly laid stress on the prophecies of 
the dying (Zeller, Stozcs, p. 355, note 6). 

21. Aaron, see Num. xvi. 47. 

22. anger. Reading χόλον for ὄχλον, which gives no sense. So all editors (except Gutberlet and Deane), following 
Bauermeister. 

24. the whole world. This is explained by passages in Philo, Vita 7705. iii. 12 and 13, where we learn that the 
high priest’s robe and its adornments represented the κόσμος. The robe itself was blue, or rather dark purple 
(ὑάκινθος), and represented the air. The flowers on it symbolized the earth, and the pomegranates water, and (in δ. xiii) 
the scarlet dye of the robe is the emblem of fire. The writer is thus able to get in another illustration of the idea 
found in v. 17, 20, xvi. 17, 24, and xix. 6, that ‘ the world fighteth for the righteous ’. 

25. he feared. ἐφοβήθη is supported by &* A, some cursives, including 248, the Comp. and Latin. It is accepted 
by Grimm, Siegfried, Feldmann, and Deane. ἐφοβήθησαν is supported by 8* BC, some cursives, and Syr., and is 
adopted by R.V. and Mr. Gregg. Against the plural it may be urged that (1) the subject ‘the people’ has to be 
supplied, and (2) there seems to be no reason why the people should have feared the holy garments of the high priest. 


XIX. 2. pressed, ἐπιστρέψαντες. R.V. ‘changed their minds to let thy people go’. For the rendering here adopted 
see Jebb’s note on Soph. 7rach. 1182, where he says of ἐπιστρέφω, ‘the primary notion is that of turning some con- 
straining force upon a person.’ 

3. adopted. R.V. ‘drew upon themselves’. For similar uses of the word in the sense here given see Liddell and 
Scott under ἐπισπάω, mid. 

cast out, ἐξέβαλον. Probably a reminiscence of ἐκβάλλω, Exod. xi. 1 and xii. 33. 
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Creation fought for the chosen people, 


6 For the whole creation in its several kind was fashioned again anew, 
Performing their several commands, 
That thy servants might be guarded free from hurt. 
ἡ Then was beheld the cloud that shadowed the camp, 
And dry land rising up out of what before was water, 
Out of the Red sea an unhindered highway, 
And a grassy plain out of the violent surge ; 
8 Through which they passed with all their hosts, 
These that were covered with thy hand, 
Having beheld strange marvels. 
9 For like horses they roamed at large, 
And they skipped about like lambs, 
Praising thee, O Lord, who delivered them. 
10 For they still remembered what came to pass in the time of their sojourn, 
How instead of bearing cattle the land brought forth lice, 
And instead of fish the river cast up a multitude of frogs. 
11 But afterwards they saw also a new race of birds, 
When, led on by desire, they asked for luxurious dainties ; 
12 For, to solace them, there came up for them quails from the sea. 


And against the Egyptians. 


13 And upon the sinners came the punishments 

Not without tokens given beforehand by the force of thunders ; 

For justly did they suffer through their own exceeding wickednesses, 

For grievous indeed was the hatred which they practised toward guests. 

14 For whereas certain men received not strangers who came among them, 
These made slaves of guests who were their benefactors. 

15 And not only so, μέ God shall visit the former after another sort, 

Since they received as enemies them that were aliens ; 

16 Whereas these firs¢ welcomed with feastings, 

And then afflicted with dreadful toils, 

Them that had already shared with them in the same rights. 

17 And they too were stricken with loss of sight 

(Even as those others at the righteous man’s doors), 

When, being compassed about with yawning darkness, 

They sought every one the passage through his own door. 


6. fashioned again. The writer again refers to the philosophical doctrine of the transmutation of the elements into 
one another ; see xvi. 21 and xix. 18. Bois (p. 270) calls this ‘a second edition of the Creation’. 

12. The writer omits all mention of the murmuring of the Israelites. So does Philo, Vita Mos. i. 37, ‘the Hebrews... 
enjoyed the most exquisite meat, varying their food with this necessary and delicious addition.’ Philo takes it that 
the supply of quails was as regular as that of the manna. 

13. beforehand. Josephus, Azz. ii. 16, records the tradition that the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea 
was accompanied by a violent storm. Our author has perhaps slightly altered the tradition, though the reading is not 


absolutely certain, γεγονότων B, προγεγονότων 8 A C Latin and Syriac. The tradition is probably founded on the poetry 
of Ps. Ixxvii. 17-20. 


own, ἴδιος, strengthened by αὐτῶν, is most probably emphatic. 
extraordinary and peculiar wickedness. 
14. certain men, i.e. men of Sodom. 


15. The punishment, ἐπισκοπή, of the men of Sodom is to be lighter than that of the Egyptians. When is this 
ἐπισκοπή to take place? Grimm thinks in the Messianic age, or rather perhaps at the world judgement preceding it. 
This is the only certain reference in this part of the book to future retribution. In the earliest section of 1 Enoch 
there are different gradations of punishment for the wicked in Sheol (Charles, Eschatology, p. 188). The text is that of 
R.V., which is conjectural. Swete gives καὶ οὐ μόνον, ἀλλ᾽ 7 τις ἐπισκοπὴ ἔσται αὐτῶν, which means ‘and not only so, but 
assuredly a certain kind of visitation, i.e. deliverance, shall be theirs’. But the author would not be likely to entertain 
any idea of a deliverance of the Sodomites, and to weaken the word ἐπισκοπή to mean ‘consideration’, ‘ allowance’, is 
without justification. We can, dividing the words of B differently from Swete, read ἄλλη τις ἐπισκοπή = ‘another 
kind of punishment’, but as after οὐ μόνον, ἀλλά is necessary, and the Latin gives ‘sed et alius quidam respectus’, 
ΒΟ. is probably right in seeing an instance of haplography in B and adopting the emendation of Grabe, ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλη τις 
ἐπισκοπή. 
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The marvels explained by the theory of the transmutation of the elements. 


18 For the elements changed their order one with another, 
Just as the notes of a psaltery vary the character of the rhythm, 
Continuing always che same, each in its several sound ; 
As may clearly be divined from the sight of what came to pass. 
19 For creatures of dry land were turned into creatures of waters, 
And creatures that swim trode zow upon the earth : 
20 Fire kept the mastery of its own power in the midst of water, 
And water forgat its quenching nature : 
21 Contrariwise, flames wasted not the flesh of perishable creatures that walked among them ; 
Neither melted they the ice-like grains of ambrosial food, that were of zature apt to melt. 
22 For in all things, O Lord, thou didst magnify thy people, 
And thou didst glorify them and not lightly esteem them ; 
Standing by their side in every time and place. 


18. i.e. God deals with the elements as a musician handles his instrument. He arranges and rearranges them to 
produce the required results (Bois, pp. 410 ff.). Cf. Philo, Vit. Mos. i. 17, ‘For all the elements of the universe, 
‘earth, water, air, and fire, of which the world was made, were all brought into a state of hostility against them, so that 
the country of those impious men was destroyed to exhibit the height of the authority which God wielded, who had 
fashioned those same elements at the creation of the universe so as to secure its safety, and who could change them 
all whenever he pleased to effect the destruction of impious men.’ 

Continuing. μένοντα is neuter, agreeing grammatically with στοιχεῖα, but the sense shows that it should agree 
with φθόγγοι. 

2oand 21. See xvi. 18 and 23. 

22. Contrast this verse with ix. 18, ‘Through wisdom were they saved’; with x. 9, ‘But wisdom delivered out of 


troubles those that waited on her’; ‘and xi. 1, ‘She (wisdom) prospered their works by the hand of a holy prophet.’ 
The point of view has certainly changed, if not the writer. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 
OR 1 BARUCH 


INTRODUCTION 
δι. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE ΒΟΟΚ. 


THE Book of Baruch, of which the Greek version is found in all our editions of the LXX, forms 
one of a series of writings to which the name of Jeremiah’s secretary is attached. Brief characteriza- 
tions of these will be found in Charles’s Apocalypse of Baruch, Introd., ὃ 2 (p. xvi f.). 

As will be shown in the sequel the tragic events of 597 (586) B.c., which heralded the exile, 
constitute a thin historic drapery which invests the yet greater tragedy of the Jewish race in a. Ὁ. 70. 
It is now generally accepted by recent critics that Nebuchadnezzar (Nabuchodonosor) and Bel- | 
shazzar (Baltasar) represent the persons of Vespasian and Titus. Other corresponding traits between 
the Babylonian conquest here portrayed and the Roman conquest will reveal themselves to further 
scrutiny. Among alternative solutions which have been propounded from the days of Griineberg 
(1797) to those of Ewald, Kneucker, and Schiirer, none will be found to satisfy the conditions of the 
problem so well as that which we have just indicated (substantially that of Kneucker and Schiirer). 


% 
$2. CONTENTS. 


The contents may be briefly summarized as follows: 

I. Ch. i. 1-14. Baruch wrote the words of this book in the fifth year and read them over to 
Jechonias and his fellow exiles in Babylon. These wept, made a money collection, and sent it to 
the High Priest in Jerusalem with a message that it was intended for the purchase of offerings on the 
altar,and also with a request for prayer on behalf of Nebuchadnezzar and his son, whom they desire 
loyally to obey, as well as on their own behalf, who have sinned against God. This book of confession 
of sin shall be read on the feast-day in God’s house. 

II. 1. 15-iii. 8. The confession immediately follows. God is just. Their punishment is the 
result of sin and disobedience (i. 15~-ii. 12). To this there follows a prayer for Divine mercy 
(ii. 13—ii. 8). God’s previous utterances through Jeremiah are recalled, especially His command to 
serve the king of Babylon. Disobedience to this command has brought calamities on Israel and the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple (ii. 21-26). Divine assurances follow that captivity will bring 
with it repentance and a final restoration to and rule over Palestine (ii. 27-35). This section closes 
with a cry to God not to remember Israel’s past iniquities (iii. 1-8). 

III. In the rest of the book we pass from the prose of the previous portion to poetry. 

(a) iii. giv. 4). Here, in the style of Hebrew Wisdom literature, we have the praise of God’s 
laws of life. Neglect of them is the cause of Israel's calamities and exile. Learn, therefore, where 
wisdom is to be found (iv. 9-14). Not among the great and powerful rulers has it been found, nor 
even have those who are reputed wise discovered it (iii. 15-28). No one has found it in heaven or 
earth, but God, the all-wise Creator, alone is in possession of it, and has bestowed it on Jacob—the 
Law of God which is eternal and leads to life (iii. 29-iv. 1). This section concludes with a brief 
exhortation to Jacob to lay hold of Wisdom and walk in its light, and not to surrender the honour 
of this unique possession to any other. 

(4) From this song of exhortation to Israel we pass to another of very different character: 
strains of lamentation and comfort in the style of the Deutero-Isaiah (iv. 5-v. 9): ‘Be comforted’ 
is the recurring refrain (iv. 5, 21, 27, 30) addressed (i) by Jerusalem to her children (iv. 5-29). ‘Ve 
have been sold among the heathen, yet not to be destroyed. You have been surrendered to the 
enemy because you have angered God by past transgressions’ (iv. 5-9). There follows a lamentation 
over the banishment of her children, and their harsh treatment at the hands of foreigners (iv. 10-17). 
‘But God, who has brought calamity, will also bring deliverance. I indeed trust in God for your 
salvation. Bear God’s wrath in patience. You shall soon behold your enemy’s destruction and set 
your foot on his neck. Joy shall come in place of sorrow’ (iv. 18-29). (ii) God’s word of comfort 
to Jerusalem (iv. 30-v. 9). Calamities are denounced against those cities that rejoiced at her fall. 
Fire shall come upon them. They shall be the habitation of demons. Jerusalem is exhorted to lift 
up her eyes and behold her children flocking to her from East and West, to divest herself of her 
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garment of sorrow and array herself with a robe of salvation and a tiara of glory. Her enemies shall 
bring her children back to her. Mountain and hill shall be made low and valleys filled that Israel 
may return. Woods and fragrant trees shall yield their shade to Israel, whom God shall bring back 
in joy. 

§ 3. COMPOSITE CHARACTER. 


The composite character of the treatise is evident from the preceding survey. The prose section 
comprised in I and II stands 7x marked contrast with both the poetical sections in III (a) and (6). 
(1) in contents. The prose section is a confession of sin and a recognition that Israel’s calamities and 
exile are the penalty for Israel’s sins of disobedience. These will bring about repentance. It con- 
cludes with a cry for Divine mercy. On the other hand III (a), which is poetic in form, is based on 
a different conception. Here Israel’s calamities are due to his neglect of Divine law regarded as 

Jisdom. This Wisdom, which belongs to God alone, He has bestowed on Israel as his precious 
privilege. Israel is exhorted to lay hold of it as the only means of safety. The contrast with ITI (6) 
is still more marked. We note the different attitude adopted towards Israel’s conquerors. In 
i, 11, 12 Israel is exhorted to offer prayer on behalf of Nebuchadnezzar and his son, ‘and the Lord 
will give us strength, and lighten our eyes, and we shall live under the shadow of Nabuchodonosor 
king of Babylon, and under the shadow of Baltasar his son, and we shall serve them many days, and 
find favour in their sight.’ Here the tradition of Jeremiah and Ezekiel is followed (Jer. xxvii. 
6-8, xxix. 4-7; Ezek. xxvi. 7-12, xxix. 17-20). So again, ii. 20-22, 24 ascribes the calamities which 
Israel suffered to his refusal to obey the prophetic injunction, ‘ Bow your shoulders to serve the king of 
Babylon, and remain in the land that I gave unto your fathers.’ But when we turn to III (6) the 
attitude towards Israel’s conquerors is that of embittered subjugation leading to revolt reflected in the 
literature of the late-exilian or early post-exilian period (Jer. 1, li; Isa. xlvii). ‘Thine enemy hath 
persecuted thee ; but shortly thou shalt see his destruction, and shalt tread upon their necks’ (iv. 25). 
The peoples who afflicted Israel and rejoiced in his fall, the cities where Israelites served in slavery, 
shall feel craven dread and grieve in their own desolation (iv. 31-33). (II) We note also great 
diversity with respect to the O.T. sources from which they respectively borrow. In ch. i. 11-iii. ὃ 
we have frequent citations from Jeremiah, Daniel, and Deuteronomy. Specially noteworthy is the 
repeated employment of whole clauses of Dan. ix. 7-19 in Baruch i. 15-ii. 17. On the other hand, 
the Wisdom section, iii. 9-iv. 4, contains numerous borrowings from Proverbs, Job, Deutero-Isaiah, 
and Sir. xxiv. The last section (iv. 5-v. 9) is very largely based on Deutero-Isaiah. The concluding 
portion is evidently inspired by Ps. of Sol. xi. 


§ 4. CRITICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE ABOVE DOCUMENTS. 


We have arrived, therefore, at the following general result, viz. that in the Book of Baruch we 
have to deal with three distinct literary elements which possess all the signs of emanating from 
different hands. (A) A prose document to be found in ch. i. 1-iii. 8. (B) A poetical document 
of the character of Wisdom literature in ch. iii. g-iv. 4. (C) A further document of exhortation 
and comfort is added in iv. 5-ν. 9. These we shall now consider separately. 

(A) Difficulties beset us when we examine the opening verses of the book. 

(i) In verse 2 the fifth year is the date assigned to the writing, and this is reckoned from 
the date when Jerusalem was captured and burnt (2 Kings xxv. 9; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 19). This, we 
know, took place in the year 587-586 B.C. Accordingly Fritzsche, followed by Gifford (Apocrypha, 
ed. Wace), would identify the assigned date of the writing with 582 (583) B.c. This view, 
however, encounters difficulties. (2) The destruction of the temple in 587-586 B.c. hardly 
seems compatible with the offerings (burnt-offerings, sin-offerings, and incense).to be offered 
on the altar to which Baruch i. to makes reference. Accordingly Kneucker follows Eichhorn 
and other critics in dating the fifth year from the earlier capture of Jerusalem in 597 B.C. by 
Nebuchadnezzar, when Jehoiachin was made prisoner. Though the treasures of the temple and 
of the king’s palace were carried off (2 Kings xxiv. 13), as well as the officers, household, artisans 
and soldiers (verses 12, 14-16), both city and temple were left intact. This, of course, rids us of one 
difficulty. Moreover, 597 is the date from which Ezekiel reckons (i. 2, viii. 1, &c.). On the other 
hand, it stands in complete variance with the explicit statement in Baruch i. 2 (last clause). Kneucker 
himself is aware of this contradiction (p. 16 NB). The difficulties which invest the alternative date 
587-586 are far from insuperable. We learn in Jer. xli. 5 that offerings were made at the Jerusalem 
altar by men from Shechem and Shiloh after the temple had been destroyed. Therefore some form 
of cultus still persisted. (ὁ) We have no evidence in Jeremiah or any other O. T. source that Baruch 
ever went to Babylonia. Itis true that we have no personal details respecting Jeremiah’s companion 
and scribe after he accompanied the prophet to Egypt (Jer. xliii. 5,6); nevertheless such negative 
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evidence contains no presumption against such a journey of Baruch to Babylonia and his residence 
there after 586 B.C. But in the presence of other features in Baruch i affecting its historic credibility 
it will be seen that this is a subject of minor significance. 

(ii) Among these other features we note that Baltasar (who is called in Daniel Belshazzar or 
Belteshazzar) is spoken of as son of Nebuchadnezzar (Bar. i. 11, 12). This is in exact accordance 
with Dan. v. 2, 13, 18, 21, and is known to be due to historical confusion. The only Belshazzar 
known to the cuneiform documents is Bel-Sar-usur (‘Bel, protect the king’), son of Nabonidus 
(Nabinaid), the last king of Babylon, overthrown by Cyrus. 

(iii) The text of verse 2 is uncertain. The omission of the number or name of the month 
is strange. As is well known, months were designated by numbers (beginning from Nisan as the 
first month of.the ecclesiastical or Babylonian calendar) in all exilian and post-exilian Hebrew 
documents. 

(iv) The following verses hang very badly together. (a) After verse 1 we naturally expect that 
the words of the book will soon follow; instead of this, thirteen verses of narrative succeed. (ὦ) 
Verse 4 has all the appearance of a redactional prolongation of the final clause of the preceding verse. 
(c) Verse 8 (as Kneucker has clearly shown) stands out of its natural place. The subject of the 
sentence cannot be Joakim of the preceding verse, but is evidently Baruch who is last mentioned in 
verse 3. Moreover, verse 9 follows-naturally after verse 7 rather than verse 8. 

(B) The character of the document iii. g-iv. 4, as based on the Wisdom literature of the O. T. 
(Proverbs and Job) and containing a citation from Eccles. xxiv. 8, has been already indicated in 
δὲ 2, 3. It is a message of comfort and exhortation addressed mainly to the exiles who have long 
lived ‘in the enemies’ land’ (iii. 10), in other words, to the Jewish Diaspora. Their calamities are 
due to their abandonment of the fountain of Wisdom, the way of life revealed in the Torah. This 
amid all his losses Israel possesses as his priceless and eternal privilege conferred by God. Hold 
fast to it, and walk in its light, happy and secure. 

This entire section has a unity of its own, and it is quite evident that this is the book to which 
Bar. i. 1, 3a refers. These verses, therefore, form the adequate and natural preface. That verse 2 
originally belonged to this preface is extremely improbable. It probably formed part of the intro- 
duction to the document A (ch. i. 2, 3 4-iii. 8). The reference to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
fire, i. 2 and ii. 26, points to this conclusion. A redactor united Aand B. It is this combined work 
which we shall first consider. C will be considered later. 


$5. A HEBREW ORIGINAL OF DOCUMENTS A AND B. 


A considerable number of the older critics held that the original of the Book of Baruch was in 
Greek. This was the opinion of Grotius, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Havernick, Keil, and Néldeke (in his 
Alttestamentliche Literatur, p.214). But this view has been abandoned by recent scholars. Even 
De Wette, who for a time held to the former view, saw reason to forsake it, and adopted the theory 
of a Hebrew original in the fourth edition of his /ntrod. to the O. T. (German), p. 443. Similarly 
Reusch, Ewald, Hitzig (Die Psalmen, vol. ii, p. 119), Fritzsche (Exegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apocryphen des A.T.—Special Introd. to Baruch, pp. 171 foll.),and more decisively Kneucker, who in 
his elaborate work, Das Buch Baruch (1879), unhesitatingly (in contrast with Fritzsche) assumes for 
the whole book a Hebrew original which he devotes the utmost pains to reconstruct. Schiirer, on 
the other hand, sustains the doubts of Fritzsche (zé7d., p. 172) as to the latter portion (iii. g-v. 9), 
with this difference that he decisively asserts that Greek and not Hebrew was its original form 
(Gesch. des γα. Volkes im Zeitalter Christi®, iii, p. 340; PRE*, i, p. 642). Similarly Reuss and 
Hilgenfeld (in Zeztsch. fiir wiss. Theol.). Bevan, in Enc. Bibl, inclines towards this view. Marshall 
(art. ‘Baruch’ in Hastings’s DB) propounds the ingenious theory that iii. g-iv. 4 was originally com- 
posed in Aramaic. ‘This view is based on a comparison of the Greek with the versions ’—the 
Peshitta [as Marshall assumes it to be], the Syr. reproduction of Origen’s Hexaplar, as well as the 
Vulg. Nine examples are given by Dr. Marshall, but the first of these, iii. 16,‘ peoples’... ‘world’, 
is quite as easily explicable on a Hebrew basis noy and nby; the second (iii. 18), which has more 
attractiveness, might also be explained from two possible meanings of Ὁ} in Hebrew. The meaning 
‘fashion’ is probably late,and due to Aramaic influence. Cf. Gen. xiv. 19, 22; Ps.cxxxix. 13; Prov. viii. 
22. In the ¢hird case (iii. 19) we have the two renderings of S and 5595: respectively of ἠφανίσθησαν, ‘they 
are vanished’ (R.V.), which Kneucker rightly holds to have reproduced the original Hebr. 1728 ‘perished’. 
This Hebr. word is rendered by S wannw (the Ethpa.) ‘were corrupted’, hence ‘perished’. Comp. 
the use of the Greek verb in Matt. vi. 19 f. (cf. Syr. where Pa. ban is used) as well as in Attic Greek. 
On the other hand, S®°*- ynanpx, the Ethpeel, does not mean ‘sinned’ nor does it arise out of NNDN 
‘disappeared’. We constantly find wi used for ‘ destroy’ (as well as ‘sin’), and as the equivalent 
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of ἀφανίζω (in Exod. xii. 15; 2 Kings x. 28; Ezek. xix. 7; Jer. 1.21, &c.), and its passive or Ethpe. 
as the rendering of ἀφανίζεσθαι, Ezek. xxv. 3; Job. xxii. 20 (cf. 2 Macc. xii. 22). Comp. other 
examples in Payne Smith’s Thesaur. Syr. In this case the S*®**- slavishly adheres to the Greek 
version, The fourth example (iii. 21) cited by Marshall, based on the diverse renderings, ‘laid hold’ 
and ‘cared for’, I am not able to follow. The 5555: reading is not ¥ but 1x. The fifth (iii. 23), 
‘remembered ’ and ‘trod’, is due to a corruption of the Syriac translation (see notes) and therefore 
has no bearing on the question of the original. The sixth (iii. 31) accounts for the Vulgate exguirat 
by an Ethpeel form xyand instead of xy3. But the Ethpe. form of this verb has no other than a 
passive meaning which can hardly be fitted into the structure of the clause and verse. The seventh 
example (iii. 34), ‘their watches’, and the colourless Syr., ‘their places’, may be accounted for by the 
loose rendering of S or by the corruption of the Hebr. original suggested in the notes. The eighth 
(iii. 37), ‘appeared’ . . . ‘was revealed’, might just as easily be explained as variant translations of 
a Hebr. original nnn (or nnbi)._In the general suspicion which regards the verse as a later Christian 
gloss, its evidential value counts for little. The xztk example (iv. 5), ‘advantage’... ‘dignity’ 
(Vulg.), need not be dealt with, as it evidently possesses no cogency. ; 

Nearly all living scholars, including Dr. Marshall, as well as Dr. Charles (in Eucyel. Brit. 
(11th ed.)), are agreed that A (ch. i. 2, 3 d-iii. 8) was composed in Hebrew. For this there is strong 
evidence, τὰ in the opinion of the present writer, a fairly good case can be made for B (ch. i. 1, 3 ὦ, 
iii. g-iv. 4). 

(2) The strongly-marked Hebraisms of the Greek version have been long recognized as affording 
unmistakable indications of a Hebrew original, viz. ch. i. 10 μάννα (cf. Jer. xvii. 26, xli. 5), or, as. 
we should properly read with Codd. 22, 33, 36, 48, &c., μαναά, is evidently the Greek mode of writing 
m2, In the same verse the formula περὶ ἁμαρτίας simply covers the Hebr. NN®M ‘sin-offering’, as. 
Lev, v. 10, 11, vii. 37, &c., clearly prove. Other significant traces of a Hebrew original may be cited, 
viz. ii. 23 ἀπὸ ἐνοικούντων, Hebr. Wi"; εἰ μήν, ‘surely’, arising out of εἰ μή, Hebr. Nd ox idiomatically 
used for strong asseverations (ii. 29); βόμβησις (614.) for iN; ‘nD misread as‘ dead’ in iii. 4. Still more 
significant are the frequently recurring relative constructions so characteristic of Hebrew. Thus in 
ii. 4, 13, iii. 8 οὗ. .. ἐκεῖ = DY «+. WS (cf. Mark i. 7, vii. 25). Similarly ii, 26 . . . τὸν οἶκον οὗ, 
ἐπεκλήθη τὸ ὄνομά σου ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ ey Ἴ Nips WS NaN —. Comp. ii. 17,29. These relative con-. 
structions are obviously characteristic of prose rather than poetry in Hebrew, and therefore belong 
to the document A rather than B (ch. i. 1, 34, iii. ο--ἶν. 4). In the latter, however, we have variants. 
in the Greek and Syr. renderings such as ‘ peoples’ and ‘ world’ (iii. 16), as well as iii. 18 ‘ workers’ 
in silver (LXX) and ‘those who gain’ silver (Syr.), included in Marshall’s list which can best be 
explained on the basis of a Hebraic original. Similarly iii. 11 ‘thou art counted with them that go. 
down into Hades’, iii. 14 ‘length of days’. iii. 18 ‘there is no searching (ἐξεύρεσις) of his works’ are 
all Hebrew phrases. In some cases, as will be shown in the notes, the Syr. version points the way 
more clearly to a Hebr. original. See also Kneucker, p. 25, but the list requires sifting. 

(ὁ) So far at least as document A is concerned the hypothesis of a Hebr. original is rendered 
fairly certain by the marginal note which the Syro-Hexaplar version attaches to Bar. i. 17, ii. 3 ‘not 
recorded (Zz. placed) in the Hebrew’ μεβῶν LaX pro J. On the other hand, see Nestle in art. 
‘Septuagint’ in Hastings’s DB. iv. p. 450, footnote 7. 


§ 6. THE GREEK ORIGINAL OF C (Bar. iv. 5-v. 9). 


It is, however, quite otherwise with document C. This document is a unity, not a series of lays, 
as Rothstein argues. Here evidences accumulate that the original was in Greek. 

(a) The strongest support for this view is to be found in the close parallels between the Greek 
of Ps. of Sol. xi and Bar. iv. 36-v. 9. 


Baruch. Ps. of Sol. xi. 

iv. 37 ἰδοὺ ἔρχονται of υἱοί σου. . . συνηγμένοι ἀπ᾽ 3 ἴδε τὰ τέκνα σου ἀπὸ ἀνατολῶν καὶ δυσμῶν συνη- 
“ἀνατολῶν ἕως δυσμῶς)ι͵,ς-Ὃ"ἜοὌΘπ,Ἔὁὔ.,»""“σὁ[οὃὺ9 σὍὁὺὃἤ;Σςὥὦ ὉὍὁὃΐῖ γμένα. ὶ 

Χο I Ἱερουσαλήμ... . ἔνδυσαι τὴν εὐπρέπειαν τῆς παρὰ 8 ἔνδυσαι, Ἰερουσαλήμ, τὰ ἱμάτια τῆς δόξης σου. 
τοῦ θεοῦ δόξης. 

Vv. 5 ἀνάστηθι, ᾿Ιερουσαλήμ, καὶ στῆθι ἐπὶ τοῦ ὑψηλοῦ. 3 στῆθι, Ἱερουσαλήμ, ἐφ᾽ ὑψηλοῦ. 

καὶ ἴδε σου συνηγμένα τὰ τέκνα ἀπὸ ἡλίου δυσμῶν ἕως καὶ ide τὰ τέκνα κτλ. aS above. 
ἀνατολῶν. 

v. ὃ ἐσκίασαν δὲ καὶ οἱ δρυμοὶ καὶ πᾶν ξύλον εὐωδίας... 6-7 οἱ δρυμοὶ ἐσκίασαν αὐτοῖς ἐν τῇ παρόδῳ αὐτῶν. 


πᾶν ξύλον εὐωδίας ἀνέτειλεν αὐτοῖς ὁ θεός. 
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Comp. also Bar. v. 7 with Ps. of Sol. xi. 5. Here, as well as in the underlined phrases above, 
we have evident borrowings from the Greek of Deutero-Isaiah (see notes). But 2 the case of Baruch 
the borrowing comes through Ps. of Sol. This is made clear (a) by Bar. v. 8 compared with Ps. of Sol. 
xi. 6,7 ; (8) by the repetitions. Note Bar. iv. 37 and v. 5 (the latter in closer approximation to Ps. 
of Sol. xi. 3). See also the careful investigation of this subject in Ryle and James’s ed. of the Ps. of 
Sol., Introd. pp. Ixxii foll. Other parallels between the document C and the Ps. of Sol., viz. iv. 26 
ὁδοὶ τραχεῖαι, and Ps. of Sol. viii. 19; also Bar. iv. 20 and Ps. of Sol. ii. 21, 22 (Jerusalem clothed in 
sackcloth) are cited in Kneucker, p. 43 note, and also by Ryle and James (Introd., p. Ixxvi), who 
extend the list so as to cover the whole of the Book of Baruch. Many of these, however, have very 
slight significance, while those which belong to the document C leave an irresistible impression of 
dependence by this document on the Ps. of Sol., and therefore become an important indication with 
respect to date.? 

(ὁ) Collateral evidence is supplied by the Syr. version. It will be seen hereafter that there are 
indications to warrant the belief that that version is based on the original Hebrew text as well as on 
the Greek version of the documents A and B; but when we come to the document C evidences 
abound that the only text on which the Syr. is based is the Greek. In iv. 20 and v. 1 the Greek 
word στολή is taken over into the Syriac. In iv. 34 Syr. even embodies a conflate reading. Thus 
in the LXX we have in B the original reading ἀγαλλίαμα, ‘exultation’, which was corrupted into 
ἄγαλμα, ‘statue’, ‘idol’, embodied in A. In Syr. we have the conflate reading ‘I will take away 
from her the idols and the exultation’. 

(c) Moreover, the phraseology is occasionally such as Hebrew could hardly employ. Thus in 
iv, 28 δεκαπλασιάσατε ἐπιστραφέντες ζητῆσαι αὐτόν, ‘ return and seek him ten times more’, could scarcely 
be represented by iwipad aw MWY (so Kneucker). The Piel (or Aram. Ῥεῖ) of WY means only ‘to 
tithe’. Only some such circumlocution as perhaps war aw a7 OMY would convey the idea 
expressed in the Greek. See also below on Greek style, $ 9, I (Greek version). 

(α) Lastly, the O.T. citations are based on LXX rather than the Hebrew text. This is especially 
clear in the Pentateuch. 


Baruch. LXX. 

iv. 7 παροξύνατε yap τὸν ποιήσαντα ὑμᾶς θύσαντες Deut. xxxli. τό, 17 παρώξυνάν pe . . . ἔθυσαν δαι- 
δαιμονίοις καὶ od θεῷ. μονίοις καὶ οὐ θεῷ. 

iv. 15 ἐπήγαγεν γὰρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς ἔθνος μακρόθεν, ἔθνος Deut. xxviii. 49, 50 ἐπάξει κύριος ἐπὶ σὲ ἔθνος μακρό- 
ἀναιδὲς... καὶ οὐκ ἠσχύνθησαν πρεσβύτην οὐδὲ παιδίον θεν... ἔθνος ἀναιδὲς... ὅστις οὐ θαυμάσει πρόσωπον 
ἠλέησαν. πρεσβύτου καὶ νέον οὐκ ἐλεήσει. 

εἶν, 20 ἐξεδυσάμην τὴν στολὴν . .. ἐνεδυσάμην δὲ Isa. 1Π. 1 ἔνδυσαι τὴν ἰσχύν σου. .. 


σάκκον. .. οἷν. I. 


[On re-studying the question of the original language of this chapter I have come to the conclusion that it was 

Hebrew on the following grounds : 

1°, There can be practically no doubt that the true text of v. 6 is: εἰσάγει δὲ αὐτοὺς ὁ θεὸς πρὸς σὲ αἰρομένους μετὰ 
δόξης ὡς θρόνον βασιλείας. 

2°. A comparison of this verse with Isa. Ixvi. 20, xlix. 22 makes it clear that the text is to be rendered as in the 
ἘῸΝ. ‘God bringeth them in unto thee borne on high with glory, as on a royal throne’, but decidedly not ‘as a royal 
throne’. 

3°. Now since the Greek is vigorous and idiomatic, the author of the Greek does not think in Hebrew, he is more 
or less a master of the Greek of his period. Accordingly he could not have written ὡς θρόνου βασιλείας if he had 
Meant ὡς ἐπὶ θρόνου βασιλείας. But since the context and the associations of the passage require us to translate os 


θρόνου βασιλείας ‘as on a royal throne’, it follows that we have here a definite Hebraism = mind NDDD. See my 
note on § 5 of the Ps. of Sol. where this subject is discussed by Dr. Buchanan Gray. This Hebraism could only be 
explained in one of two ways: either the writer thought in Hebrew or the Greek is a mistranslation of the Hebrew. 
The rest of the Greek is wholly against the former hypothesis. Hence we must have recourse to the latter, The 
Greek of ch. v is a translation from the Hebrew. 

4°. The peculiar form of the expression has not been noticed. In Isa. Ixvi. 20 it is on actual wagons, horses, and 
litters that the returning Israelites are carried, since it is the Gentiles that convey them. But in our text, since it is 
God Himself that conveys them, the means by which He conveys them are not chariots, &c., nor anything that the 
writer can definitely describe. The Israelites are not borne ‘ on a royal throne’ but on something resembling a royal 
throne. We have here the use of the Apocalyptic 5 so frequently used in this sense in Ezekiel and Daniel, and 
1 Enoch, and of its Greek equivalent ὡς in Revelation. The supernatural element (at all events imaginatively) is 
introduced here and in the verses that follow. 


1 See note on the Introduction to the Ps. of Sol., ὃ 5. We cannot accept Rothstein’s suggestion that Ps. of Sol. xi 
is based on Bar. iv. 36-v. 9. 
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ες §°, No real difficulty is caused by the fact of the very close resemblance of Ps. of Sol. xi and 1 Bar. iv. 36—v. 9. 
They can be explained as versions of two different recensions of the same Hebrew psalm. In the LXX and 
Theodotion we have Greek translations of two recensions of the Semitic text of Daniel, the older of which is lost. 
In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the two divergent Greek forms of the text presuppose two similarly 
divergent forms of the Hebrew original: while in the Zadokite Fragments, which are preserved only in Hebrew, we 
have two recensions of ch. ix. See of. cé¢. in vol. ii. 

All, therefore, that we need to presuppose, is that the author of 1 Baruch adapted for his own purposes an existing 
Hebrew psalm, which is itself, or one form of it, preserved in Ps. of Sol. xi. Posszbly also the translator of 1 Baruch had 
not only the Hebrew original of Baruch before him but also the Greek Version of Ps. of Sol. xi, just as Theodotion had 
the LXX, and the translator of the Hebrew original of β of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs had a before 
him.— GEN. EDITOR.] 


28 7- DATE AND AUTHORSHIP. 


We are now in a better position to consider the questions of daze and authorship. The question 
of date has to be examined in relation to the three documents A, B, and C (a) separately and (6) in 
connexion with their redactional combination. 

With reference to A (i. 2, 4 0-iii. 8) the determining factor in deciding the date is the close 
connexion between Dan. ix. 7-19 and Bar. i. 15-ii. 17 as well as the historical confusion common to 
Daniel and this document (i. 11, 12), to which attention has already been called (§ 4). Now close 
literary parallels are often capable of alternative solutions. So here it might be argued that Baruch 
precedes Daniel. And this was the view taken by Ewald (Gesch. des V. [sr.? iv, pp. 265 foll. ; Pro- 
pheten des Alten Bundes*, iii, pp. 252 foll.) ,wwho assigned the document to the close of the Persian 
Empire when the communities in and around Jerusalem were in a state of ferment (during the reign 
of Artaxerxes III (Ochus)) against Persian rule. This letter, under the name of Jeremiah’s secretary 
Baruch, was intended to effect among Palestinian Jews what Jeremiah’s own Epistle (Jer. xxix) 
effected among the Jews in exile, contentment with established foreign rule. Whatever view be 
taken as to the historical pvzws, whether it be Daniel or Baruch, it has been perfectly clear to nearly 
all except Roman Catholic critics that the document must have been composed long after the 
Babylonian exile. As in the case of Daniel, so also in that of this book, the historical confusion 
common to both can only have arisen long after the Babylonian Empire and its events had become 
a confused tradition. That the document A came after the Book of Daniel is indicated : 

(1) By a comparison of Dan. ix. 7-19 with Bar. i. 15-ii.17. The latter is longer and charac- 
terized by much repetition of phrase, e.g. ‘have not hearkened unto the voice’. . . (= ‘obeyed the 
voice’, Dan. ix. το, pa wyow xb) Bar. i. 18, 19, 21, ii. 10; ‘plagues’, i. 20, ii. 2. From repetitions 
the former is not entirely free. 

(2) By the contents of A. Here the whole situation that is disclosed cannot be reconciled even 
with the late Maccabaean period. It is hardly conceivable that any Jew would have recommended 
at that time, with the retrospect of the great Maccabaean struggle behind him, and in the existing 
state of national feeling, a policy of loyal submission to their conquerors. Nor was that period one of 
utter gloom and national humiliation. Fritzsche’s conjecture (p. 173) we may safely put on one side. 

It is quite otherwise with the events of 63 B.c., when Pompey invaded Judaea and captured 
Jerusalem. Some of the indications in the document A might be held to accord with the humiliations 
and sufferings inflicted on the Jews when the Roman general espoused the cause of Hyrcanus against 
his brother Aristobulus, and laid siege to the temple quarter of Jerusalem, and even entered the 
Holy of Holies. The cup of humiliation was full when he carried off Aristobulus as his prisoner, 
and Jewish captives and spoil graced his triumph two years later. It might indeed be argued that 
the friendly attitude enjoined towards Israel’s conquerors in A (i. 11,12; ii. 21 f.) would accord with 
the date 48 B.C., when Julius Caesar’s policy of clemency was extended towards the Jews. Cp. Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 10 (passim) ; according to Suetonius (Caes. 84) large numbers of Jews bewailed his death. 
See Schiirer, ed. 3, iii, p. 30. When we turn, on the other hand, to the document C evidences 
might be held to accumulate in favour of identifying the situation created by Pompey’s invasion with 
that which underlies the Book of Baruch, e.g. the reference in iv. 15 to the ‘shameless nation, and of 
a strange language’ brought ‘ from far’ points clearly to the Roman invasion, and might be compared 
with the phraseology of Ps. of Sol. xvii. 9. Other references, such as the ‘ captivity’ of Jerusalem’s 
‘sons and daughters’ (iv. 14) and the denunciation of Rome, ‘she that rejoiced’ at Jerusalem’s ‘ fall, 
and was glad of thy ruin’ (iv. 33), ‘her exultation and her boasting ’, become significant in the light 
of the captives which Pompey carried to Rome to adorn his triumph, which included not only 
Aristobulus, but also his son, Antigonus, and his two daughters. 

But they become even more significant in the light of the later Roman triumph under the 
Flavian dynasty which wrought the greatest tragedy from which Israel has ever suffered. Ever 
since Kneucker’s careful investigations (published in 1870) critical opinion has decisively inclined 
towards the view that the actual historical events which underlie the Book of Baruch belonged to 
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the Jewish struggle against Rome of the years A.D. 66~70. The chief indications which point to 
this conclusion are :— . 

(i) The identification of Vespasian and his son Titus with ‘ Nabuchodonosor’ and ‘ Baltasar his 
son’ (1.11, 12), whom Israel is commanded to serve loyally (ii. 21 f.). This expression of complaisance 
towards Rome finds its parallel in the attitude of the chief Pharisees in Judaea at a somewhat earlier 
period described in Josephus, Wars, ii. 17. 3, and in that of Josephus himself. 

(ii) The fearful sufferings of the Jews to which reference is made (viz. ‘great plagues’, ii. 2; 
‘eating the flesh of children’, ii. 3; ‘bones of kings and ancestors cast forth’, ii. 24) accord with the 
incidents in the siege of Jerusalem portrayed by Josephus (Wars of the Fews, vi. 3, 4, story of the 
daughter of Eleazar devouring her own son; cp. also iv. 5. 1, 2). The reference in ii. 25 to those 
who ‘were cast out to the heat by day, and to the frost by night, and died in great miseries by 
famine’ finds ample confirmation in the full record of Josephus, according to whom (Wars, vi. 9. 
2-3) ‘there perished for want of food 11,000’ at one time. On the other hand, the references to 
the captivity and bondage (ii. 13, 14, 23, 29; iii. 8) are fully attested by Josephus. His numbers 
are doubtless exaggerated in many cases, yet he is probably not very wide of the truth when he 
reckons the numbers of those who were carried into captivity during the entire war to be 97,000 
(Wars, vi. 9. 3). 

(iii) The clear and definite reference to the destruction of the temple by fire in i. 2 and ii. 26 
cannot be said to apply to the events of 63 B.c., when Pompey entered the temple, and its precincts 
were desecrated by slaughter (Josephus, Wars,i.7.4f.). Bar. ii. 26 evidently points to the destruction 
of the temple by fire in A.D. 70 (Jos., zbéd., vi. 4). 

When we turn to the document B the contents can hardly be said to reveal a distinct historical 
situation. It is a discourse on Wisdom embodied in the Torah. Israel has been for some consider- 
able time dwelling in a foreign land (Bar. iii. 10) which can only refer to the very extensive 
diaspora in Egypt, Asia Minor, and other lands. It is difficult to found any definite conclusion as 
to date upon this. It is obviously intended to console Israel during the Roman dominion in 
Palestine. While Israel’s temporal heritage had passed under Roman subjugation and paid tribute 
to the conqueror, the great spiritual possession, wisdom enshrined in the Torah, remained Israel’s 
eternal glory of which none should deprive him (Bar. iv. 1-3). There can be little doubt that the 
significance of such a message to Israel would be enhanced during the years that followed the great 
overthrow in Vespasian’s reign when Israel was bereft of temple and temple rites in the sacred city. 
The contents of B might seem to indicate Alexandria or Palestine as the place of its origin, but about 
this it is impossible to pronounce definitely on the basis of these contents only. 

With the document A it is otherwise. Ch. i. 2, when connected with ii. 26, in its reference to 
the total destruction of Jerusalem and its temple by fire, decisively points to the conclusion that it 
belonged to the original introduction of the document. Here the date of the writing is fixed as 
the fifth year after the destruction of the temple, i.e. A.D. 74. The spirit of submission to the Roman 
authority, which it reflects, would be natural in the years which immediately followed the over- 
whelming and crushing blow to Israel’s national aspirations which the capture of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the temple involved. A spirit and policy like that of Josephus underlies the document. 
Israel’s main consolation at this hour was the spiritual consolation of the Torah. That at least 
remained. The document B was equally appropriate to the years which followed the catastrophe of 
A.D.70. On the whole it appears probable that both A and B proceeded from the circle of Johanan 
ben Zaccai, the first president of the School at Jabneh after the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 
For (1) Johanan was a man of peace. He counselled peace in the struggle against Rome, and it is 
recorded of him that he prophesied imperial dignity for Vespasian in the days when he was a Roman 
general. (2) His pupils tore their garments and made lamentation as for the dead when they heard 
of the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem. (3) We read in Suc. 28a that he was a devoted 
student of the Torah, ‘ He did not go four yards without reflecting on the Torah and without the 
phylacteries.’ These are significant traits which are reflected in both the documents A and B, See 
Fewish Encycl., art. ‘Johanan ben Zaccai’. This view has been suggested to the present writer, 
independently of one another, by both Prof. Burkitt and Mr. I. Abrahams. 

We have already seen that the attitude of the document C (iv. 5-v. 9) to the Roman power is 
altogether different. Instead of compliance we have notes of burning resentment and hostility (see 
above, § 3). Asin the document A the events of the Flavian War against Judaea in A.D. 66-70 
clearly stand in the background. The captivity of Jerusalem’s children (iv. 14), like the references in 
A (il. 13, 14, 23, 29; iii. 8), are in conformity with the well-known facts of history (Joseph. Bed/. 
fud. vi. 9.3). ‘Those that rejoiced’ in Israel’s fall and the ‘exultation in her great multitude’ 
(iv. 33, 34) receive a vivid illustration in the triumph of Vespasian and Titus. Such ‘ boasting’ is to 
be ‘turned into mourning’ (iv. 34). We are unable to follow Kneucker in holding that the ‘fire that 
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shall come upon her from the Everlasting’ is a reference to the volcanic eruption which destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum in A.D. 79. 

It is hardly possible to determine the date of such a document by any definite zerminus ad 
quem. As terminus a quo we naturally have the tragedy of A.D. 70, whose events were still vivid in 
the memory of the writer. The minds of those to whom he appealed were beginning to recover 
from the shock of a quite recent disaster. Therefore, while the document A might appeal to those 
who were cowed by a quite recent calamity, the document C might be reasonably placed a few years 
later. Perhaps a.D. 78 might be a not improbable date. But it might well have originated later still. 


ὁ 8 REDACTION OF THE DOCUMENTS. 


We have already seen that there is strong evidence to prove that the document A was originally 
composed in Hebrew, and that arguments less cogent, yet valid, lead us to the same conclusion 
respecting the document B, which is poetical in form. The combination of both these documents 
into a single Hebrew roll probably followed not many years after their separate origination. In the 
prevailing gloom and depression awakened by such a catastrophe as that of 70 A.D.—the année 
terrible of the Jewish race—consolatory works and apocalyptic treatises would meet a widespread 
want. Documents A and B would appeal to minds that were disposed to bow to the inevitable— 
the cosmopolitan Jew, the liberal Pharisee whose sympathies were with Ananus rather than John of 
Gischala. ‘The immediate result of the terrible calamity was a profound shock to the spirit. How 
could God permit such a disaster to overtake His chosen people?’ Schiirer (GF¥V*, i, pp. 659 foll.) 
shows how these fundamental religious problems which meet us inthe Psalms recurred with pressing 
intensity in the days that followed the destruction of Jerusalem. The solution of the problem of 
Israel’s calamity was that it was a ‘chastisement which God had inflicted on the people for their 
sin’. This conception meets us in both A and B (i. 17-19, 22, ii. 8-10, 24, iii. 8, 10-13), and also 
in C (iv. 7, 8). Cp. also Apoc. Bar. Ixxvii. 3. 4. 

It is difficult to decide how much in ch..i. 1-14 is the work of the editor who pieced together 
Aand B. We have already seen that verses 3-9 hang badly together. We are confronted by an 
historical difficulty in i. 6-10, to which allusion has already been made. In § 4 we dealt with the 
apparent historic incompatibility of sacrificial offerings with the ruined temple. How can we 
reconcile these verses with the destruction of the temple in A.D. 70? Are we to regard i. 6-10 as 
unessential drapery? This seems hardly possible. We are driven, in fact, to raise the question 
discussed by Schiirer (2b7d., pp. 653 foll.): Did sacrificial offerings actually cease immediately after the 
destruction of the temple? Putting aside Clem. Rom., ch. 41, and the Ep. to Diogn. 3, in which the 
allusion to sacrifices might be regarded as having reference to the past rather than the present, we 
come to the argument of Josephus, contr. Ap. ii.6 ad fin. After stating that the law nowhere forbids 
Jews to pay honour to worthy men, provided it be inferior in kind to that which is paid to God, the 
writer proceeds to say ‘we willingly testify our respect to our emperors and to the Roman people. 
We also offer perpetual sacrifices for them . . . although we offer no other such sacrifices at our 
common expense, not even for our own children, yet do we this as a special honour to the emperors.’ 
- Other confirmatory evidence is cited by Schiirer; and though he is able to bring a considerable 
array of testimony on the other side, the statement of Josephus combined with Bar. i. 6-12 leaves 
behind a strong impression that such sacrifices were actually offered in Jerusalem after A.D. 70 by 
a party who were complaisant to the Roman power.! Probably these sacrifices ceased in the second 
century and subsequent Jewish writers ignored them as temporary and illegitimate. 

The Greek translation of the Hebrew original of A and B was probably made at the close of 
the first century or soon after the beginning of the second. Whether it included from the first the 
document C (iv. 5-v. 9) or the latter came to be added subsequently it is impossible to determine. 
Kneucker, indeed, who regards the entire book as originally written in Hebrew, would make the 
terminus a quo of the Greek version about A.D.118 or perhaps after the war of Bar Cocheba, A.D. 132-135. 
The zerminus ad quem is A.D. 172, for Irenaeus (Adv. Haereses, v. 35) quotes the passage Bar. iv. 36- 


1 The view here adopted has the support of Mr. I. Abrahams. Schiirer, G/)’’, i, p. 654, cites the passage in 
Taanith iv. 6 in which, when enumerating Israel’s days of calamity, it is stated ‘on the 17th Tammuz the Tamid came 
to an end’, The language of Josephus, which has been cited, practically admits this: ‘although we offer no other 
such sacrifices at the public expense.’ Abrahams therefore argues that the statement cited by Schiirer from Taanith 
iv. 6, so far from contradicting the statement of Josephus, gives us a clue to its real meaning, since the 7@mid was 
habitually bought at the public expense (paid for by the Shekaltm). Cf. Pesthta Radbbati (sect. Shekalim). Josephus 
asserts that though the Tamid had ceased, contributions for a sacrifice for the emperor continued. It is therefore 
impossible to set aside such an express statement as that of Josephus, especially when taken in conjunction with the 
important collateral testimony of Bar. i. 6-10. We have sacrifices for the emperor in the days of Caligula (Wars, 
ii. 10. 43 cp. 17. 2-4.) 
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v.g as the words of Jeremiah. Somewhat later (A.D. 176-178) Athenagoras, in his Apologia, addressed 
to the emperor, M. Aurelius, cites (δ 69) Bar. iii. 35 as the words of an inspired prophet in close 
connexion with passages from Isaiah. 


$9. THE VERSIONS. 


I. Among the versions, the Greek was the first to appear, and secured thereby a wider currency 
for the entire work among the scattered Jewish population, and subsequently among the Christian 
communities of the Roman Empire. 

Opinions are divided on the question whether a single hand or two hands have worked at the 
Greek translation. Both Fritzsche and Schiirer have argued for a single hand, as earlier scholars 
(e.g. De Wette and Hitzig) have done. Fritzsche (p. 172) acknowledges that differences in style 
are to be found between ch. i. 1-iii. 8 and the remainder of the work, but the language in both 
portions is in the main the same, while other scholars account for the difference by difference of 
subject-matter. Kneucker, on the other hand, contends strongly that two hands have worked at the 
Greek translation, and submits the entire book to a careful scrutiny (pp. 76-82). It should be noticed, 
however, that in his comparisons a very large number of the divergences in style are found in 
ch. iv. 5-v. 9, which we have already shown good reason for regarding as originally composed in 
Greek. This of itself would involve a considerable difference in style from the earlier portion trans- 
lated from an original Hebrew text. Thus Kneucker observes the frequent employment of the Greek 
particle γάρ in iv. 7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 27, 28, 29, 33, 35, ν. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9 (in nearly every 
case reproduced in Syr. by sq), also a more independent and free arrangement of words, iv. 9, 24, 
25, Vv. 1,2. Inch. iv. 10, 11 τὴν αἰχμαλωσίαν τῶν υἱῶν μου καὶ τῶν θυγατέρων without the repetition of 
τὴν αἶχμ. before τῶν dvy. Also the genit. before the governing noun, iv. 25, 37, v. 5, 7, and the 
qualifying adj. or adjectival phrase preceding the noun: τὴν παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ ὑμῶν σωτηρίαν (iv. 24), 
τὴν παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ ἐπελθοῦσαν ἡμῖν ὀργήν (iv. 25); cf. iv. 29, 31, 33, 36, ν. 3. 

Another point to which the same writer calls attention is the close connexion between LXX on 
Jeremiah and our own text in those cases where borrowings from Jeremiah have taken place; e.g. 
Bar. i. 9, cf. Jer. xxiv. 1; Bar. ii. 3, cf. Jer. xix. 9 ; Bar. ii. 4, cf. Jer. xlii. 18; Bar. ii. 11, cf. Jer. xxxii. 21 ; 
Bar. ii. 13, cf. Jer. xlii. 2; Bar. 11. 21, 22, cf. Jer. xxxiv. 10,9; Bar. ii. 23, cf. Jer. xxv. 10,11, &c. These 
close resemblances are explained by some (Dillmann, Fritzsche, and Ewald) as due to the fact that 
the same Greek translator has produced the LXX of Jeremiah and the Greek rendering of Baruch. 
This theory, however, does not explain the differences as well as the coincidences of language. A 
more probable theory is that of Havernick, Schiirer, and (in later years) of Hitzig that the Greek 
translator of Baruch was acquainted with and made use of the LXX Jeremiah. This view will be 
found to be in some respects parallel to that which we shall have to adopt in reference to the Syriac 
version. The Greek translator of the document A was evidently familiar with Theodotion’s version 
of Daniel (G®) or its groundwork, as we have indicated frequently in the notes.! 

The MSS. of the LXX from which our text is obtained are, in the order of importance: 

1. The Codex Vaticanus (B), written in uncials of the fourth century. 

2. Cod. Alexandrinus (A), written in uncials of the fifth century, now in the British Museum. 

3. Cod. Marchalianus, written in uncials not later, according to Ceriani, than the sixth century, 
designated Q. 

ae Venetus (numbered 23), ‘written in sloping uncials of the eighth and ninth centuries’ 
(Swete). 

{ In addition to these we have twenty-two cursive MSS. The famous Szzaitic codex (x) and the 
Codex Ephrém Syri (C) do not contain the Book of Baruch. 

II. A Syriac version which ranks next in importance to the Greek must have been made before 
the time of Ephrém Syrus (about the middle of the fourth century), who specially cites the Book of 
Baruch. This version is identified by Ewald, Ceriani, and Schiirer with the Peshitta, while Kneucker 
disputes this view, holding that the Pesh. did not contain the books of the Apocrypha. We have 
a Syriac version in two forms: 

(1) That which is contained in Walton’s Polyglotz, vol. iv, based on the Pocock Codex as well as 
the Cod. Usserianus. Upon this version we have chiefly relied in the accompanying commentary. 
This version has been amended by Paul de Lagarde in his work Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi 
Syriace, &c. (1861). 

(2) We have also the Syro-Hexaplar translation of Bishop Paul of Tela, executed at the 
instigation of the Monophysite patriarch Athanasius of Antioch in the year Α. Ὁ. 617 at Alexandria. 


1 Theodotion is mentioned in the Syro-Hexaplar as textual authority for the Greek (cited in margin of Ceriani’s 
edition with initial 1), Cp. Zvcycl. Bibl., ‘Text and Versions,’ § 50. 
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It derives its name from the fact that it is based on Origen’s Hexapla and closely follows the Greek 
text in the retention of Greek words and Hexaplaric signs. It thus becomes a valuable aid in the 
restoration of the Hexaplar text (De Wette, Ezzleitung, 8th ed.,§60). This Syro-Hexaplar version is 
contained in a codex belonging to the eighth century, written in Estrangelo, called Ambrosianus, 
reproduced in 1874 by photolithography (not by any means clearly in some places) by Ceriani. 
There is also an earlier reproduction (1861) by the same scholar (clearly printed and easily read). 

We are here chiefly concerned with Walton’s and Lagarde’s text. A very cursory examination 
of this: version when compared with LXX (A and B) clearly shows that it is no mere slavish 
reproduction of the latter, but contains numerous variants as well as expansions. We have already 
shown that there is clear evidence to indicate that the Syriac version (i.e. Walton's, and also Lagarde’s 
amended version) in iv. 5-v. 9 is based on the Greek original for the simple reason that in docu- 
ment C there was no other. But it is otherwise with i. 1-iv.4 (A and B). Here we are unable to 
follow in its entirety Kneucker’s elaborate proof that the Syriac version is wholly based on the LXX. 
Reasons will be forthcoming in the commentary which point to the conclusion that the Syr. was 
based on the Hebrew original as well as on the LXX version. (1) This inference might be suggested 
by the Syr. rendering of ἐπὶ ποταμοῦ Σούδ, Bar. i..4 ad fin. Here Σούδ is reproduced in Syr. by Sar. 
This say point to a Heb. variant, since the confusion of 1 and Ἵ is exceedingly common, and Greek 
reproduces ¥ by σ (as in ἢ). Too much stress, however, cannot be laid upon proper names, which 
Syriac notoriously modifies and alters. (2) A more instructive example is i. 5, where ἐν Βαβυλῶνι 
corresponds to the Syr. \.aaXS ‘to Babel’ as though Baruch wrote the letter 20 Babylon. This 
variant is best explained by the Heb. original 5223 in which the first of the three letters 1 was 
dropped and 523 was naturally interpreted as accus. ‘to Babel’. (3) A more striking example is 
found in the enigmatic word ἐσχεδιάζομεν (B; in A ἐσχεδιάσαμεν) in i. tg. The word is a ἅπ. εἰρ. in 
the LXX. In Suidas and Hesych. the Greek word is explained by ἐγγίζειν, πλησιάζειν which yields 
no satisfactory sense and yet is reproduced in the Syro-Hexaplar by woo e>s00. Fortunately we 
have in Diod. Sic. i. 23 and Polyb. xii. 4. 4, xxiii. 9. 12, a guide to a signification which yields 
a better sense, ‘ act precipitately or rashly’ (R.V. ‘ dealt unadvisedly’): ‘ We have acted precipitately 
in not hearkening to his voice.’ We have; however, in Dan. ix the source from which many 
passages and phrases are borrowed, and here Dan. ix. 5, 11 enables us to restore the original 
ibipa vow mad wm. Here Kneucker is obliged to confess that the Syr. version (that of Walton) 
‘is relatively the most correct’, ada woes ἢν yexo which evidently closely follows the Heb. 
original. But how did ἐσχεδιάζομεν arise? It might perhaps be suggested that it arose by corrup- 
tion of ἐστασιάζομεν. But it is a far more probable view that 3277) became corrupted into 377). (4) 
For ἐκολλήθη εἰς ἡμᾶς τὰ κακά in the following verse (i. 20) we have in Syr. Jas go> Lo. With 
the former cp. Deut. xxviii. 60 (Heb. and LXX). The corresponding Heb. of the original may 
therefore have been ΠΡῚΠ 32 patm, But the Syr. rests on a variant 7977 22 Nm which has greater 
inherent probability since we have in Dan. ix. 13 482 nin ΠΡ 55, and we know that Dan. ix. 7-19 
is the source from which phraseology is largely derived in Bar. i. 15-ii. 17. (5) In ii, 7 LXX 
ἃ ἐλάλησεν κύριος ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς, πάντα τὰ κακὰ ταῦτα ἃ ἦλθεν ep ἡμᾶς. The original Heb. evidently was 
andy ANAT nsw Ay bacns andy “ΞῚ mm Ww. Here Syr. renders the opening Heb. WX by ‘inasmuch 
as’... hase ρας SXxw? Sh» ‘inasmuch as the Lord [our God] has declared concerning us all 
these evils which have come upon us’. This rendering of the relat. in Heb. is not only more 
accurate but brings with it better construction and sense. It is obviously not based on the Greek 
but on the Heb. original. (6) Another striking example may be found in ch. i. 9, on which consult 
the commentary. (7) Examples of dependence on a Hebrew original, sometimes on a variant 
corruption, may also be found in the document B (Bar. iii. 9-iv. 4), e.g. iii. 16 οὖν for ony, 18 ΒΘ 
for 17. On these instances the notes should be consulted ; also on iii. 21, 23, 34, 35. In not a few 
cases we have inferior renderings, and in a large number of passages indicated in the notes we have 
expansions! in the Syriac text itself, evidently in some cases added in later copies. But in some of 
the modifications introduced into the Syriac we may probably see primitive influences. And this 
concerns the document C (iv. 5-v. 9) as well as A and B.. 


1 The most natural explanation ot tnese variants and expansions is to be found in Prof. Sanday’s article in 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 17 foll., in which he describes the physical conditions under which’ a scribe or 
copyist worked with the roll, not spread out before him on a desk, but deposited in its scrimiwm or capsa for inter- 
mitter-t reference. A good example of a variant thus caused may be found in Bar. iv. 16 (on which see note). Still 
more would variations occur when we have to deal with translations and not copies. Here subtle motives would also 
co-operate, enhanced in the case of a rendering which was more or less paraphrastic. . ᾿ 
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We have therefore sufficient indications to show that the original author of the Syriac version 
as represented in Walton’s Polyglott and Lagarde’s edition made use of the Hebrew original of A 
and B, and not exclusively of the Greek translation as Kneucker insists (p. 163 f.). That it rested 
also on G Kneucker shows from many examples. Perhaps the most significant is to be found in 
iii. 32, in which κτηνῶν τετραπόδων corresponds to Nia in the Heb. original (cf. Exod. ix. 9, 10). 
This is the word which Delitzsch employs in his Heb. N. T. for τετράποδα in Acts x. 12. But Syr. 


has no corresponding word, and so there renders I$ ποθ!" JlQ2% just as in Bar. iii, 32 [μὰ 
ον Kasil. Cp. i. 14 note. 

Accordingly the conclusion to which we are guided is analogous to that to which Cornill was 
led in his memorable critical edition of Ezekiel (1886) when dealing with the Peshitta: ‘It is 
apparent at every stage that S has rendered its Heb. original freely, and does not contemplate 
a literal translation’ (p. 148). This will be found abundantly illustrated in the notes on Baruch, 
where additions and variations of phrase will be found, ‘additions of the most varied character’ 
(p. 150). ‘Sis no pure recension but a mixed one. In the first place LXX has exercised over it 
an important influence’ (p. 153). A similar result is even recorded in far different conditions and 
a very different field, where divergences of rendering are naturally restricted, viz. in Genesis, by 
Hanel in his careful investigation of the Peshitta (‘Die aussermasoretischen Ubereinstimmungen zw. 
der Septuaginta und der Peshitta in der Genesis’). This writer shows from a large number of 
instances that S is there based not only on LXX but also on a Heb. text which stands considerably 
nearer to the LXX than the Massoretic version (pp. 68 foll.).? 

From slight yet significant indications we may derive some inference as to the date of the Syriac 
version in its origin. 

(2) In Bar. v. 2 Jerusalem is exhorted to put on the diadem (μίτρα), but when we turn to the 
Syr. we find the diadem is exchanged for the military helmet (Jhicse as in 1 Sam. xvii. 5, Eph. 
vi. 17). Again, in v. 5 ‘by tents’ takes the place of ‘on the height’. 

(6) We note the expansion given in Syr. of iv. 31, 32: ‘The cities shall be in dread that treated 
thee ill and rejoiced in thy downfall. The cities shall be in terror that enslaved thy sons. Thou 
shalt rejoice in their downfall. They shall be alarmed who treated thee ill. She shall be in dread who 
received thy sons.’ An extra clause is added. The last clause refers to Rome specially, which we 
know possessed a large population of Jews (cf. Juven. Sazé. iii. 12-16 and Schiirer 5, vol. iii, p. 35). 
The cities to which reference is here made are probably those to which the large number, to which 
Josephus refers, was deported. See above under § 7 (ii). 

From these indications, of which (4) is the more significant, we infer that the Syriac version 
arose at a time when there was a considerable reawakening of the martial spirit of revolt against 
Rome. This points to a date about 130 B.C. and after, when the struggle, headed by Bar Cocheba, 
was impending—the last uprising of Judaism against the power of Rome. At that time a large 
population of Jews (considerably augmented by those who had escaped from Judaea under the 
Flavian dynasty) had settled down in the Euphrates lands. Among these Jews Syriac versions, not 
only of the O.T. but also of such works as the Book of Baruch, would find ready acceptance. The 
reader who has studied Prof. Burkitt’s Early Eastern Christianity (see esp. pp. 75 foll.) will not find 
this date unreasonably early. Lastly, we know that the Jews were persecuted under Trajan, and 
that before the outbreak of Bar Cocheba’s rebellion Rabbi Akiba made a final journey throughout 
Parthia and Asia Minor and preached against Hadrian and his legions (see art. Akiba in 
Hastings’s Luc. R.£.) The Syriac version in its earliest form may have arisen 132 A.D. 

III. We have two ancient Latin versions, (a) the Vetus Latina a, sometimes called the 
Itala, which also included Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 1 and 2 Macc., Prayer of Manasseh, and 
fourth Esdras. That this version originated before the time of Jerome is evident from the fact that 
Cyprian (Test. adversus Fud. ii. 6) quotes Bar. iii. 35-7 and Tertullian (Adv. Praxean 16) makes 
a reference to verse 37. The version was, however, incorporated into the Vulgate. Fritzsche 
in Schenkel’s Bibel-lexicon characterizes the style of the /¢a/a as a patois full of provincialisms and 
violations of grammatical and syntactical rules. Not a few Greek terms are retained in Latin form. 
The careful investigation of this version by Kneucker (pp. 143-9) shows how closely the Greek 
version is followed, but not the exact text of any existing codex. (6) Vetus Latina ὦ was first 
published at Rome in 1688 by Jos. Caro from an old MS. Since then it has been republished by 
Sabatier in the bzbliotheca Casinensis, vol. i (1873), on the basis of three additional MSS. Where 
Vet. Lat. a differs from the Greek text, Vez. Lat. 6 follows the latter. It is, however, also clear that 
Vet. Lat. ὦ follows in a considerable number of details Vez. Lat. a, but has a better Latin style. 


? Also Burkitt (Exc. Bzb2., ‘Text and Versions,’ Peshitta, ὃ 60) remarks that the Syr. Ecclesiasticus is partly 
a rendering of the Hebrew. 
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IV. The Avabice version contained in Walton’s Polyglott closely adheres to the Greek text. 
Kneucker has shown in his detailed examination (pp. 177 foll.) that in the vast majority of instances 
G* is followed and not G?. 

V. The Ethiopic version similarly is based on G* in abbreviated form. It is contained in 
Dillmann’s Biblia Vet. Test. Aethiopica, vol. v (1894). 

VI. The Coptic version was first published in 1870 by Father Bsciai (see Kneucker zz Joc.) in an 
edition on the basis of the Cairo codex of the Prophets. Brugsch published subsequently (1872-4) 
a Sahidic (Thebaic) version of the Book of Baruch (including the Epistle of Jeremiah) in Lepsius’ 
Zeitschrift fiir agyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, series x, pp. 134-6; xi, pp. 18-21; xii, 
pp. 46-9, from a careful, though not faultless, copy made by the learned Copt Kabis. We have 
also an edition by Schulte, 1892 (pp. 37-9). This version, like the Arabic and Eth., adheres on 
the whole to G*, though there are omissions of individual words such as καί and of particles and 
pronouns, and even of phrases, and there are also additions. 

VII. The Armenian version likewise follows, with few exceptions, G*. 


ὃ το. INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH LITERATURE. 


The influence of the book on ecclesiastical Christian literature has been far greater than 
upon the Jewish. We have already referred to the use made by Athenagoras of Bar. iii. 35 (see § 8, 
ad fin.), as well as by Irenaeus, who quotes (Adv. Haeres. v. 35) the passage in Bar. iv. 36—-v. 9 as the 
words of Jeremiah. ‘It seems at this time to have been assumed that because Baruch was the 
secretary of the prophet, and wrote out many of his discourses, the Book of Baruch must have 
also contained the utterances of Jeremiah. Thus Clemens Alexandr. (Paedag. I. x. 91-2) cites 
several passages from the Book of Baruch as the words of Jeremiah. Hippolytus, in his treatise 
Contra Noétum, takes note of the fact that Noétus and his followers make use of the passage Bar. 
ili. 35-7 as a support to their patripassian views of Christology. On the other hand, Origen, like 
Melito, follows the Jewish Canon, and so ignores what Roman Catholic theologians (including the 
latest commentator Schneedorfer) call the Deutero-Canonical books (Apocrypha), though Lamenta- 
tions and Epistle of Jeremiah are included in the canonized writings. It is probable, however, that 
(as in the case of Clemens Al.) he included the Book of Baruch under Jeremiah, since he cites the 
oft-quoted Bar. iii. 38 in his Commentary on St. Fohn’s Gospel, and also Bar. iii. 9-13 in his Ferem. 
Fiomil. vii. 5. Similarly his pupil, Dionysius of Alexandria, quotes Bar. iii. 14, 15, while Afos¢. Const. 
cite Bar. iv. 4. So also references are to be found in Tertullian and Cyprian. Lactantius cites Bar. 
iii. 36 f. as the words of Jeremiah along with citations from Isaiah and the Psalms (7252. iv. 38). 
Ephrém Syr. regarded Bar., as well as the other Apocrypha, as Scripture. 

Yet in fact many Greek Fathers of the fourth century separated the Apocryphal (or so-called 
Deutero-Canonical) writings from the Canonical. Baruch, however, formed an exception, since it 
was treated as an appendix to Jeremiah, and so formed part of what Athanasius calls κανονιζόμενα 
καὶ παραδοθέντα, πιστευθέντα τε θεῖα εἶναι BiBAla. Similarly, Cyril of Jerusalem and the Provincial 
Synod of Laodicea. Thus we find Chrysostom frequently quoting passages from Baruch as words 
‘of the prophet’ or Jeremiah. 

As we follow the Latin Fathers from Hilary of Poitiers and Ambrosius onwards we find a 
similar tradition. On the other hand Jerome, who studied and followed Hebrew tradition, forms a 
unique exception. He separates the Book of Baruch, together with the Epistle of Jeremiah, from the 
book of the prophet Jeremiah as non-Canonical: ‘Librum autem Baruch notarii eius, qui apud 
Hebraeos nec legitur nec habetur, praetermisimus.’ This is the more remarkable since in subsequent 
times Pope Felix III, Cassiodorus, and others cite Baruch as authoritative scripture. In the Latin 
Bible (as revised by Jerome) Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah are omitted. Thus they are not to 
be found in the Cod. Amiatinus, the oldest known MS. of the Vulgate. On the other hand, at the 
Council of Trent it was recognized as part of the O.T. among other Deutero-Canonical books. Our 
English Bible follows the Protestant tradition in placing it among the Apocrypha as non-Canonical. 
For further detail we would refer to Reusch’s work, pp. 2-21, and to Schiirer, GF V°, iii, p. 342 f. 
Among Protestant German divines till Ewald there was a tendency to depreciate the value of the book. 

With reference to the Book of Baruch as a part of Fewish literature, we have already shown 
that there are strong grounds for the belief that a Hebrew original of Bar. i. 1-iv. 4 existed for a 
time among the Jewish communities of the Diaspora during the last quarter of the first century, and 
that the rest of the book must have been published within that period in Greek. During the early 
part of the second century the whole must have circulated in Greek and somewhat later in Aramaic 
{among the Jewish settlements of Mesopotamia). But the history of the book both then and later 
among the Jewish communities is most obscure. Probably the note of complaisance towards the 
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Roman power in ch. i. 1-iii. 8 did not commend the book to Jews after the suppression of Bar 
Cocheba’s insurrection in A.D. 135. The testimony of the Apostolic Constitutions (v. 20) that on 
the 10th of the month Gorpiaeus it was read along with the Lamentations of Jeremiah as a portion 
in Jewish worship is subject to some difficulty, as we are unable to identify the date assigned with 
that of the Jewish Calendar, though the statement is confirmed by a reference to synagogue-worship 
accompanied by a citation of Bar. iv. 9 in Ephrém Syrus. See Schiirer, CFV’, iii, p. 342. The 
express statement of Jerome (Preface to Jerem.) that in his day the Book of Baruch and the Epistle 
of Jeremiah were‘ not read among the Hebrews’ would lead us to the conclusion that in the fourth 
century A.D. both had ceased to have any recognized place in current Jewish religious literature. 


$11. THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE Book OF BARUCH. 


Since the book is composite in authorship and tendency, it cannot be said to present in its 
three documents any uniformity of ideas, except in certain positive general features common to all 
three parts and also in the general absence of others to which allusion will be made. 

(a) Doctrine of God. In all the three documents God is recognized as the absolute ruler of 
Israel’s destiny, the fountain of righteousness and power, i. 15, 19, 11, 6, iii. 1, 32 [0]. The docu- 
ment B (iii. g—iv. 4) naturally emphasizes God’s wisdom and universal knowledge (iii. 32-7). On 
the other hand, God’s mercy, which listens to the cry of His people, is assumed throughout the 
penitential supplication of i. 15-iii. 8, and is expressly affirmed in ii. 35, iii. 2. These features are, 
however, most prominent in document C (iv. 5-v. 9), which is greatly influenced by the- Deutero- 
Isaiah, in which God’s love and mercy to His people is the dominant theme. This divine compassion 
is the ground of the repeated exhortation ‘Be of good cheer’. ‘He that called thee by name will 
comfort thee.’ This document C is specially characterized by the designation of God as ‘ Ever- 
lasting’ (αἰώνιος), iv. 22, 35, v. 2, and as ‘Holy One’, iv. 22. On the other hand, when we turn to 
the document A (i. 2, 3 d-iii. 8), Lord God (nnd mm) is the usual combination, frequently with the 
ist pers. plur. added, ‘ Lord our God.’ In fact ‘Lord’ (=m) belongs to this document and not 
to the other two. To this in two passages (iii. 1, 4) is added the epithet ‘Almighty’ (παντοκράτωρ, 
Heb. may) or ‘ All-ruler’ (iii. 1, 4). See Gifford’s Introd. ad jin. 

(ὁ) The doctrine of Sin and of Suffering as the divinely inflicted chastisement for sin is strongly 
emphasized throughout the book, especially in i. 13, 18-ii. 10, 22 foll., iii, 10-13, iv. 6-8, 12, 13. 
Moreover, the sin of the fathers is visited in chastisement on the children, though the obverse doctrine 
of merit through the righteousness of ancestors which plays so large a part in Jewish Soteriology 
(cp. Matt. iii. 9, Weber, Fiuidische Theologie, § 63) is repudiated in ii. το. 

(c) Silence on other points of doctrine. One is impressed by a certain meagreness in the religious. 
conceptions presented to us in this brief book. In this respect it stands sharply contrasted with the 
wealth of ideas contained in 2 Baruch, i.e. the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch. Ofthe Angelology of the 
latter (2 Bar. vi. 4 f., vii, viii, temple destroyed by angels, with which the Epistle to the nine and a 
half tribes should be compared, Ixxx. 1,2 in Charles’s ed. of 2 Bar.) we have not a trace, nor have we 
mention of Sirens, Liliths, and dragons (2 Bar. x. 8); only a stray reference to demons in 1 Bar. iv. 35, 
a borrowed feature. Even the Messianic element prominent in 2 Bar. (xxix. 3-8, xxxix. 7) is con- 
spicuous by its absence, as in fact are apocalyptic and eschatological ideas generally. Of the resurrec- 
tion of the righteous, to which 2 Bar. alludes (xxx), not a word is said int Bar., though we cannot 
go so far as to assert (with Toy in Fewish Encycl.) that it is denied in ii. 17, where the language 
respecting the dead in Shed] is merely an echo of Ps. cxv. 17. Nor have we the pessimistic forecast 
of a coming age of decay such as we find in 2 Bar. xxxi. 5, xxxii. 5, 6 (cf. Epistle to the nine and 
a half tribes, Ixxxiii. g-23, Ixxxv. 10). The 2 Baruch and the Epistle to the nine and a half 
tribes evidently belong to a school and atmosphere of thought entirely different from that of 
1 Baruch. 

(4) Great message of document B. Ch. iii. ο--ἶν. 4, with its praise of Wisdom embodied in the 
Torah, strikes the highest note that meets the ear throughout the whole book. There is something 
profoundly impressive and pathetic in the closing verses of this document which direct Israel’s 
thoughts away from his national humiliation, the temple-ruins and the vanished material pomp of 
religious ritual, to the eternal glory of that wisdom enshrined in the Torah which was to be Israel’s 
inalienable possession for ever: ‘Turn thee, O Jacob, and take hold of it: walk toward her shining in 
the presence of the light thereof.’ We can afford to miss the grandiose and bizarre effects of apocalyptic 
as we stand in the clear sunlight of this sublime utterance. In place of the ruined temple the broad 
universe is the ‘house of God’ (iii. 24, 25). 
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$12. SELECTED LITERATURE. 


The articles on the Book of Baruch in the Encycl. Bibl. Hastingss DB,' Encycl. Brit. (11th ed.), Jewish Encycl., 
and in es i, p. 640 f. under ‘ Apocryphen des A.T.’—Perhaps the most complete and useful is by SCHURER, G/ ΚΡ, 
il, Pp. 330-44. 

Among commentaries specially to be mentioned are FRITZSCHE, Evegetisches Handbuch zu den Apocryphen, 
Leipz., 1851; ΒΕΌΒΟΗ, Zrklarung des Buches Baruch (1853), which is from the Roman Catholic standpoint, useful 
for its survey of the book’s place in patristic literature, [also from same standpoint Das Buch Jeremias, des Propheten 
Klagelieder τ. das Buch Baruch by SCHNEEDORFER (1903)]; EWALD in 2216 Propheten des Alten Bundes, iti (Die 
jiungsten Propheten). The most important, however, is that by KNEUCKER (1879), which contains not only an 
ample Introduction but also a very complete textual apparatus with a careful examination of the different versions, 
a full commentary, a translation, and a reproduction of the original Hebrew. In English should be specially 
mentioned the Commentary on the Apocrypha, edited by Dr. Wace, to which the Ven. E. H. Gifford, D.D., contributes 
the commentary on the Book of Baruch. Lastly, Die Apocryphen des A.T., by KAUTZSCH, to which ROTHSTEIN 
contributes Baruch, will be found useful and suggestive. 

Among other contributions we should mention HitTzic, Zedésch. fiir wissensch. Theol., 1860, pp. 262-73; 
HILGENFELD, 262d, 1862, pp. 199-203; 1879, pp. 437-54; 1880, pp. 412-22, and KNEUCKER, 76zd., 1880, pp. 309-23 ; 
eeu ‘Abfassungszeit und Bedeutung des Buches Baruch, Monatsch. fiir Gesch. τε. Wissensch. des Judenthums, 
111. 1887, pp. 5-20. 


Ὁ Attention should have been drawn above under ὃ 2 to the two parts of the confession of Israel, noted in his 
article by Dr. Marshall. The jivs¢ and shorter portion (i. 15-ii. 5) appears to have been intended more especially 
for use by the inhabitants of Judah. Hence the distinction in ii. 4 ‘round about ws ... hath scattered hem’. The 
second part (ii. 6-iii. 8) is the confession more especially of the exiles. Hence in ii. 13, iii. 8 ‘scattered ws’. This 
distinction is useful since it accounts for the repetition of phrase in the two parts, e.g. 1. 15. and ii, 6; ii. 4 and ii. 13 
(iii. 8). Both portions obviously proceeded from the same hand, rested on like presuppositions (such as the solidarity 
of Israel and Judah), and are based very largely on Danielic phraseology. 
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1: And these are the words of the book, which Baruch the son of Nerias, the son of Maaseas, the 
2 son of Sedekias, the son of Asadias, the son of Helkias, wrote in Babylon, in the fifth year, azd in 
the seventh day of the month, what time as the Chaldeans took Jerusalem, and burnt it with fire. 

3 And Baruch did read the words of this book in the hearing of Jechonias the son of Joakim king of 

4 Judah, and in the hearing of all the people that came to ear the book, and in the hearing of the 
mighty men, and of the kings’ sons, and in the hearing of the elders, and in the hearing of all the 
people, from the least unto the greatest, even of all them that dwelt at Babylon by the river Sud. 
5,6 And they wept, and fasted, and prayed before the Lord; they made also a collection of money 
ἡ according to every man’s power: and they sent 22 to Jerusalem unto Joakim the igh priest, the 
son of Helkias, the son of Salom, and to the priests, and to all the people which were found with 

8 him at Jerusalem, at the same time when he took the vessels of the house of the Lord, that had been 
carried out of the temple, to return z/em into the land of Judah, the tenth day of the month Sivan, 


TiTLe. G 5885. Baruch; S ‘In addition the Second Ep. of Baruch the Scribe’ ; 5 (Lag.) ‘ The Second Epistle’; Arm. 
‘Ep. of Baruch’; Vet. Lat. a‘ Prophecy of Baruch’ ; Copt. ‘Baruch the prophet’, [The ‘Second Ep.’ in S title refers by 
implication to the earlier preceding Ep. in S addressed by Baruch to the nine and a half tribes beyond the Euphrates. | 


INTRODUCTION 1-14 [1, 3 α belong to document B; 2, 3 4-14, excluding redactional insertions, to document AJ. 

1. On the personal details respecting Baruch see σεν. Bibl, sub voce, and cf. Joseph. Anz. x. 9. 1, Kneucker 
Introd., pp. 2 foll. JZaaseas here is obviously the Mahséiah of Jer. xxxii. 12; Asadzas isthe Hebr. Hasadiah. We find 
the name in 1 Chron. ili. 20. In S, through omission of the opening character and the frequent confusion of Ἵ and 1, the 
name takes the form μα. This form of the name may, however, have arisen through Jer. li. 59. Baruch’s genealogy 
is here traced further back than Mahséiah (Jer. xxxii.12). S reads ‘¢o Babylon’, as though the letter were dispatched 
from Palestine. How this may have textually arisen has been already explained, Introd., § 9 (ii. Syr. Version). In 
this way the so-called Second Ep. (in S) accords with the preceding epistle addressed to the nine and a half tribes 
beyond the Euphrates (cf. Title above), which is given in Walton’s Polyg/. and as an addendum in Charles's Afoc. of 
Baruch, pp. 124 foll. 

2. The omission of the numeral before μηνός is certainly unusual, and points either to a defective original or to an 
omission by the translator. S leads us to the conclusion that the omission belonged to the original. We have no 
warrant, therefore, for the insertion of the name of the month Sivan (with Ewald). 

In Ezek. i. 2, viii. 1, &c., the years are reckoned from the date of the first capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
when Jehoiachin was made prisoner (597 B.C.). In this year, however, Jerusalem was not burnt, but in the subsequent 
and final capture when the temple was destroyed 587-586 8. 6. (cf. Bar. ii. 26). It is from this date, therefore (with 
Fritzsche, as against Eichhorn and others), the fifth year should be reckoned. See Introd., § 4. 

3, 4. The language reminds us of 2 Kings xxiii. 2; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 30. πρὸς τὴν βίβλον, i.e. to hear the book. βίβλος 
instead of βιβλίον in 3a. Similarly βίβλος in iv. 1. We know nothing of the locality of Sud. Grotius conjectures 
that it refers to the city Soita. Bochart would emend to Swz, i.e. the city Sora. S, in fact, renders ‘river of Sar’, 
which may be founded on the original 18, but it is precarious to base a conclusion on the Syr. treatment of proper 
names. Cheyne’s suggestion of Shihor (in Ezcy. Bzb/.) is pure conjecture. L and Ar. follow G in reading Sud; so 
also characteristically SHex, 

5. With the phraseology comp. 2 Chron. xxiv. 5,11; Lev. v. 7, &c. 

7. ἱερέα (as contrasted with following ἱερεῖς) is used in the pregnant sense of the head-priest of the Jerusalem 
sanctuary as in 1 Kings iv. 2; 2 Kings xi. 9, xii. 8; cf. Lev. xiii. 2; Num. iii. 6; Neh. xiii. 4; 1 Chron. xvi..39, &c. 
(cf. 1 Macc. xv. 1). In assigning this position to Joakim the writer departs from earlier tradition. According to 
1 Chron. v. 39 the succession of High Priests was Shallum, Hilkiah, Azariah, Seraiah. Esdras (A) viii. 1 interpolates 
Zichri between Hilkiah and Azariah. In only quite late times we find a tradition (in Joseph. “4212. xi. 5. 1) that on the 
death of Darius a certain Jehoiakim, son of Jeshua, was High Priest contemporary with Ezra. But this was more 
than 120 years after the time to which this passage refers. The chief priest in Jerusalem at the time of its final over- 
throw (587-586 B.C.) was Seraiah, 2 Kings xxv. 18 (= Jer. lii. 24). 

8. As already shown (Introd., ὃ 4) the reference of αὐτόν is vague. ‘He’ might be referred to Joakim (Jehoiakim) 
of the preceding verse (so Herzfeld, Hilgenfeld, &c.). But this is evidently not intended. Baruch, the subject of 
verse 3, is meant, since his presence in Babylon and not in Judaea fits the situation (so Fritzsche, Reusch, Ewald, 
Havernick, Hitzig, and Kneucker). 

The restoration of the vessels to Jerusalem is another departure from the older tradition. According to the latter, 
the vessels which had been carried off by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 13, i.e. 597 B.C. and xxv. 14f,, i.e. 586 B.C.) 
were restored by Cyrus (Ezra i. 7-11). The statement in this verse seems to ignore Jeremiah’s polemic against 
Hananiah and the false prophets (Jer. xxvii. 16, xxviii. 3, xxix. 4). Zedekiah’s preparation of silver vessels is another 
addition to the later story. The angelic vision in 2 Bar. vi. 4-10 respecting the concealment of the furniture of 
the Holy of Holies is another example of the freedom with which later writers dealt with history. The month Sivan 
(May-June) belongs in origin to the Babylonian Calendar (Schrader, COT, ii, p. 69 £.), borrowed by exilian and 
post-exilian Judaism and made the third month of their ecclesiastical year. It is mentioned in the late post-exilian 
Esther viii. 9. 5. reads here Nisan and om. ‘silver’ (perhaps as derogatory to national dignity). 
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9 zamely, silver vessels, which Sedekias the son of Josias king of Judah had made, after that Nabu- 
chodonosor king of Babylon had carried away Jechonias, and the princes, and the captives, and the 
to mighty men, and the people of the land, from Jerusalem, and brought them unto Babylon. And 
they said, Behold, we have sent you money ; buy you therefore with the money burnt offerings, and 
sin offerings, and incense, and prepare an oblation, and offer upon the altar of the Lord our God; 
11 and pray for the life of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, and for the life of Baltasar his son, that 
12 their days may be as the days of heaven above the earth : and the Lord will give us strength, and 
lighten our eyes, and we shall live under the shadow of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, and 
under the shadow of Baltasar his son, and we shall serve them many days, and find favour in their 
13 sight. Pray for us also unto the Lord our God, for we have sinned against the Lord our God; and 
14 unto this day the wrath of the Lord and his indignation is not turned from us. And ye shall read 
this book which we have sent unto you, to make confession in the house of the Lord, upon the day 
of the feast and on the days of the solemn assembly. 
15 And ye shall say, To the Lord our God Jdelongeth righteousness, but unto us confusion of face, as 
16 at this day, unto the men of Judah, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to our kings, and to 
17 our princes, and to our priests, and to our prophets, and to our fathers: for that we have sinned 
18 before the Lord, and disobeyed him, and have not hearkened unto the voice of the Lord our God, 
19 to walk in the commandments of the Lord that he hath set before us: since the day that the Lord 
brought our fathers out of the land of Egypt, unto this present day, we have been disobedient unto 
20 the Lord our God, and we have dealt unadvisedly in not hearkening unto his voice. Wherefore the 
plagues clave unto us, and the curse, which the Lord commanded Moses his servant 20 pronounce in 


9. Obviously an echo of Jer. xxiv. 1. There δεσμώτας corresponds to the doubtful word 13D = ‘ prison’ (Isa. xxiv. 
22, xlii. 7; Ps. cxlii. 8), and there applied apparently to those who are imprisoned. The ‘ people of the land’ corre- 
sponds to 7387 OY of Zech. vii. 5, but meaning here, as in 2 Kings xxiv. 14, Jer. i. 18, Dan. ix. 6, the common people 
as opposed to the aristocracy (in Zech. the laity as distinguished from the priesthood). S varies considerably after 
‘princes’, viz. ‘and the officers and the workmen and the armies from Jerusalem’. Here ‘the workmen’ (τεχνίτας = 
wmnit) takes the place of ‘ the people of the land’ in ἃ and Syr.-Hex., and stands in closer accord with both Jer. xxiv. 1 


and the history of the year 597 B.C. (comp. 2 Kings xxiv. 14). We are in fact led to conclude that S here rather than 
G is based on the original Hebrew text. 


10. μάννα (more correctly μαναά in many codd.), ‘oblation’, is obviously an attempt to reproduce the Hebr. MM) 
Jer. xvii. 26, xli. 5. ποιήσατε, ‘prepare’, is a literal rendering of the Hebr. ὉΠ ΘΒ, as in Exod. xxix. 36, &c., Lev. ix. 
7, χν. 15. Similarly καὶ dvoicare, ‘and offer’, most probably corresponds to omdym (Jer. xxxiii. 18 G4; Exod. xxiv. 5, 
xxx. 9; Lev. xiv. 20, &c.). . 

11. The exhortation to pray for the life of Nebuchadnezzar reflects the tone of prophecy in Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
towards Babylonia. In later exilian prophecy the tone becomes embittered (Isa. xlvii, Jer. 1, li, contrasted with 
Jer. xxvii. 6-8, xxix. 4-7; Ezek. xxvi. 7-12, xxix. 17-20). προσεύξασθε περὶ... seems an echo of Jer. xxix. 7 (xxxvi. 7 
(5). On the historical questions involved see Introd., ὃ 8. 

Baltasar appears in Dan. v. 1 as Belshazzar (H, in (19 8πὰ Baltasar). Both here and in Daniel we have the 
same confusion of names. Belshazzar (in Babyl. Bél-Sar-usur, ‘Bel, protect the king’) was son of Nabonidus 


(Nabi-naid, ‘Nebo is gracious’), the last Babylonian king, not of Nebuchadnezzar (as in Dan. v. 2, 13, 18, 22, and in 
the present passage). 


12. S introduces characteristic variations in the opening of the verse, ‘and that the Lord grant unto us that we may 
serve him.’ 


13. ἀπέστρεψεν (‘is . . . turned’) is here intransit., whereas in verse 8 above ἀποστρέψαι is transit. On this ten- 
dency of transit. Greek verbs to become intransit., see Radermacher, M7Z7iche Gram. (1911), pp. 18 foll.; comp. 
below, ii. 8. The Hebrew equivalent may be easily restored from Isa. ix. 11, 16, &c. (G ἀπεστράφη), lv. 10, viz. 
Voy AD AS YD AW xd. S adds ‘our God’ to ‘Lord’ in all three cases where the Deity is mentioned. This 
combination is the usual formula in 1 Baruch. : ᾿ 

14. make confession (ἐξαγορεῦσαι), evidently the rendering of NTN), as in Lev. v. 7, xvi. 21; Num. ν. 7. καιρός 
here stands for Tit) in the sense of festival season or ‘solemn assembly’ (πανήγυρις), whereas ἑορτή, ‘feast’, is the 
translation of 19. Comp. Hos. ix. 5, xii. 10. But while SHe*- reproduces here G, S has ‘days of the Lord’. This is 
evidently due to the influences of a corrupted Greek text (κυρίου for καιροῦ). G®S ἡμέρᾳ. . . ἡμέραις, but G*nde har- 


monize by reading plur. in both cases, L by reading sing. 8, moreover, introduces additions, ‘make confession oz 
behalf of us in the Lord’s house before the Lord, 


CONFESSION OF THE PALESTINIAN REMNANT, i. 15-ii. 5 (document A. See note on p. 582). 

15-18 is closely modelled on Dan. ix. 7-10, yet abbreviated. 
_ 15. as at this day is the familiar Hebr. 730 O13 in 1 Kings viii. 24 and Dan.ix. 7. On this pregnant use of 3 
in Hebrew see Gesen.-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr. § 118.6; comp. below, ii. 26 note. 

17. before the Lord. ἔναντι G® belongs to the κοινή, Radermacher, WZviche Gram., p.117. (3 ἐναντίον ; ‘for that 
we have sinned,’ ἄς, = (” 280) θὰ UNDO WR, Dan. ix. 8, 11. 

19. On ἐσχεδιάζομεν (GA ἐσχεδιάσαμεν), a ἀπ. εἰρ. in LXX (‘dealt unadvisedly’), see Introd., ὃ 9, ii (Syr. Vers.). 
S and Dan. ix. 5, 11 clearly show that we have in Ga rendering based on a corrupt text. Translate: ‘We have rebelled 
in not hearkening ...’ ἐσχεδιάζομεν arose out of the corruption of 177D into WIND, 

20. clave (ἐκολλήθη). A strong phrase which occurs again in iii. 4. This and other expressions in this verse are 
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the day that he brought our fathers out of the land of Egypt, to give us a land that floweth with 

21 milk and honey, as at this day. Nevertheless we hearkened not unto the voice of the Lord our 

22 God, according unto all the words of the prophets, whom he sent unto us: but we walked every 

man in the imagination of his own wicked heart, to serve strange gods, and to do that which is evil 

2 xin the sight of the Lord our God. Therefore the Lord hath made good his word, which he pro- 

nounced against us, and against our judges that judged Israel, and against our kings, and against 

2 our princes, and against the men of Israel and Judah, to bring upon us great plagues, such as never 

happened under the whole heaven, as it came to pass in Jerusalem, according to the things that 

3 are written in the law of Moses; that we should eat every man the flesh of his own son, and every 

4 man the flesh of his own daughter. Moreover he hath given them to be in subjection to all the 

kingdoms that are round about us, to be a reproach and a desolation among all the people round 

5 about, where the Lord hath scattered them. Thus were they cast down, and not exalted, because 

6 we sinned against the Lord our God, in not hearkening unto his voice. To the Lord our God 

ἡ belongeth righteousness: but unto us and to our fathers confusion of face,as at this day. or all 

8 these plagues are come upon us, which the Lord hath pronounced against us. Yet have we not 

intreated the favour of the Lord, in turning every one from the thoughts of his wicked heart. 

9 Therefore hath the Lord kept watch over the plagues, and the Lord hath brought ¢4em upon us; 

to for the Lord is righteous in all his works which he hath commanded us. Yet we have not hearkened 
unto his voice, to walk in the commandments of the Lord that he hath set before us. 

ir And now, O Lord, thou God of Israel, that hast brought thy people out of the land of Egypt 

with a mighty hand, and with signs, and with wonders, and with great power, and with a high arm, 

12 and hast gotten thyself a name, as at this day: O Lord our God, we have sinned, we have done 

13 ungodly, we have dealt unrighteously in all thine ordinances. Let thy wrath turn from us: for we 


obviously Deuteronomic, cf. Deut. xxviii. 60 (Hebr. and G). In the original there would stand ndymy myn wa pain 
(cf. also Dan. ix. 11). But S has a variant which is more probable. See Introd., ὃ 9, ii (Syr. Version). 

21-22 continue in the Deuteronomic strain (esp. of Deut. xxviii) reflected in Dan. ix. 5-17. S contains an inter- 
pretative expansion ‘to do all the words of his servants the prophets’. 

22. G4 (followed by Vet. Lat. a and Ar.) wrongly places ἡμῶν instead of αὐτοῦ after καρδίας. 

II. 1-2 follow Dan. ix. 12,13 with many close resemblances in G to the corresponding version in Dan. of G4, but 
δικαστάς for κριτάς and δικάσαντας for ot ἔκρινον. Note ὑπὸ παντὸς τοῦ οὐρανοῦ common to both. καὶ ἔστησεν... δικά- 
σαντας is almost a literal reproduction of Dan. ἴχ. 12. 5.Ὁ “δηά Judah’ in both cases to ‘Israel’. Corresponding to 
ἔστησεν, ‘made good’, we should have the familiar O71. This Hif. is used in the sense of keeping a command or 
promise by fulfilling it. Cf verse 24 and Gen. xxvi. 3; Lev. xxvi.g; Deut. ix. 5: 1 Sam. i. 23, xv. 13; 1 Kings ii. 4, 
vi, 12, xii. 155 Jer. xi. 5, xxxili, 14. 5 poole appears to reproduce the Hebr. original, but this is not a necessary conclu- 
sion; cf. SHex- and Ar. ἢ . ; 

ἄνθρωπον *Iop. Here Hebr. original would be “WW! W'S where UN is used collectively as in Joshua ix. 6 and 
Judg. vii.23 (where G more correctly has ἀνήρ). ; 

G*? preserve the full original text, since they add rod ἀγαγεῖν (Q* ἀναγαγεῖν) ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς κακὰ péyada a, ‘to bring upon 
us great plagues such as’, just as in Dan. ix. 12, 1. 6. in Hebr. original ,, . WN ΤΟΥΣ mya aby wand. 50 SHex. 
(with asterisks) and Ar. S, however, has δὼ: δ eo vekulo, perhaps based on my andy Na‘, and after ‘heaven’ 
adds ‘upon all the earth’ (evidently an expansion ; cf. Dan. ix. 12). 

3. ἄνθρωπον, Hebr. &'& in sense of ‘every one’. We have here language based on Jer. xix. 9, Deut. xxviii. 53 (cf. 
Lev: xxvi. 29); G* ‘sons’ (plur.); so Ar. S has sézg. as G®. 

4. ὑποχειρίους, ‘in subjection’, 4 OMX jn [cf. Gen. xiv. 20 (H and G)], closely followed in 5. The latter part of 
the verse is an echo of Jer. xlii, 18 (G closely corresponds), ‘reproach and a desolation’, maya mpind ; οὗ... ἐκεῖ 
(cf. verse 13 and Mark i. 7, vii. 25), Heb. OW... WWE, : a 
5, Borrowed from Deut. xxviii. 13. : 

CONFESSION OF THE EXILED COMMUNITY IN BABYLON, ii. 6-iii. 8 (document A). 

6. Repetition of i. 15 with slight variation. 

7. S renders ‘seeing that the Lord our God hath uttered against us all these evils’, &c., eo SAict.w) Shoo 
.- [vos ΤΜ δ, which is a better rendering of the original Hebr. apy ΠΣ NNW nyt dscns 39.29 TY WTA, 
See Introd., ὃ 9, ii (Syr. Vers.). Here, however, SHe=- follows Gas usual. On ὡς ἡ ἡμέρα αὕτη cf. Bar. v. 6 note. 

8. G is here nearly identical with (9 in the corresponding portion of Dan. ix. 13. νοημάτων, ‘thoughts’; S uss, 
‘inclinations’, ‘desires’, as in i. 22 (διανοίᾳ), corresponds to Hebr. ΤΊΣ ΠΟ. 4 

9. An almost exact replica of Dan. ix. 14, which in its turn echoes Jer. xliv. 27. Note that for ‘works which he 
hath done’ in the Dan. passage, we have here ‘which he hath commanded us’ (in 5 yen? just as in G and SHex., 
Hebr. 11¥). Yahweh is watching over the calamities in order to bring them to pass as retribution for transgression. 

1o. Repeats with variations i. 18, which closely follows Dan. ix. 10, G partly following the Dan. passage in G9 


11. Reproduces Dan. ix. 15 in its earlier part with Deuteronomic phrases added. Here again G follows the Dan. 
version of 69. 


12. Continues the Danielic phraseology at the close of ix. 15 (cf. 5). G, however, prefers δικαιώματα to the κρίματα of 
Geand@ in Dan. as rendering of DYOBWID. Cf. verse 1. 


13. The language is borrowed from Jer. xlii. 2, maw Hyd IN) ‘2 ‘for we are left but a few out of many’ (cf. 
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14 are but a few left among the heathen, where thou hast scattered us. Hear our prayer, O Lord, and 
our petition, and deliver us for thine own sake, and give us favour inthe sight of them which have 
15 led us away captive: that all the earth may know that thou art the Lord our God, because Israel 
16 and his posterity is called by thy name. O Lord, look down from thine holy house, and consider 
17 us: incline thine ear, O Lord, and hear: open thine eyes, and behold: for the dead that are in the 
grave, whose breath is taken from their bodies, will give unto the Lord neither glory nor righteousness : 
18 but the soul that is greatly vexed, which goeth stooping and feeble, and the eyes that fail, and the 
19 hungry soul, will give thee glory and righteousness, O Lord. For we do not present our supplication 
20 before thee, O Lord our God, for the righteousness of our fathars, and of our kings. For thou hast 
sent thy wrath and thine indignation upon us, as thou hast spoken by thy servants the prophets, 
21 saying, Thus saith the Lord, Bow your shoulders to serve the king of Babylon, and remain in the 
22 land that I gave unto your fathers. But if ye will not hear the voice of the Lord, to serve the king 
23 of Babylon, I will cause to cease out of the cities of Judah, and from without Jerusalem, the voice 
of mirth, and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride: and the 
24 whole land shall be desolate without inhabitant. But we would not hearken unto thy voice, to serve 
the king of Babylon: therefore hast thou made good thy words that thou spakest by thy servants 
the prophets, zamely, that the bones of our kings, and the bones of our fathers, should be taken out 
25 of their places. And, lo, they are cast out to the heat by day, and to the frost by night, and they 
26 died in great miseries by famine, by sword, and by pestilence. And the house which is called by 
thy name hast thou laid wasée,as at this day, for the wickedness of the house of Israel and the house 


Deut. iv. 27). ἀπὸ πολλῶν has been accidentally dropped out of G*® and is inserted in 5. Shxoueo so. We are 
justified in restoring 1207 to the Heb. 1 Baruch, since some G codd. (22, 36, 48, 51, and others) retain ἀπὸ πολλ. and its 
omission is indicated in the marg. of SH®=-, S supplies us here with a parallelism: ‘because we have been left a few 
out of many and are scanty among these peoples among whom thou hast scattered us.’ 

14. ἀποικίζω corresponds to MAY (cf. Jer. xliii. 12, H and G). So here S eae. 

15. S adds ‘holy’ to ‘name’. - ᾿ 

16-17. ἐννόησον εἰς ἡμᾶς = VIA 12 (or 3 Dan. ix. 23, G9 ἐννοήθητι ἐν). 5. repeats δα», κάτιδε, ὉΞΠ (or PWN, Deut. 
XXvi. 15). 

nee ... thine eyes repeat Dan. ix. 18. On a»... αὐτῶν Hebr. relat. cf. verses 4, 13 above. 

We have here the ordinary O. T. teaching of life in She6l taught in Ps. vi. 6, Ixxxviii. 11, cxv. 17. πνεῦμα corre- 
sponds in meaning to DM ΠῚ of Gen. vi. 17 (cf. DYN NWI, ii. 7). - σπλάγχνα usually corresponds to Hebr, DON 
(cf. 5), but here it is more likely that the original had Dy (as Kneucker suggests). δικαίωμα here = δικαιοσύνη 
(verse 18 ad jin.). Comp. Isa. xlv. 23 foll. The corresponding Hebr. ΠῚ Ν describes ‘that aspect of Yahweh’s activity 
which has for its object the salvation of His people’ (Kautzsch in DB, v, p. 683). 

18, ἐπὶ τὸ μέγεθος has caused difficulty to interpreters. S affords no help. Fritzsche rightly suspects that there 
lurks behind it a corrupted Hebr. original. The passage seems to reflect the spirit of Deut. xxviii. 65 f. 

19. καταβάλλομεν τὸν ἔλεον, ‘ present our supplication’, is fairly clear. S paraphrases: ‘We seek from Thy presence 
compassion and cast our supplication in Thy presence.’ It is nearly certain that we have here the rendering of the 
original Hebr. 33N30h osdap UNMIS, Jer. xxxvili. 26, xlii. 9; Dan. ix. 20. In all these passages G renders 730n 
(which means ‘ pity’ and thence is used in the pregnant sense ‘frayer for pity’) by the corresponding ἔλεος, properly 
“compassion ’, ‘ pity’, like the Hebr. equivalent, and similarly used in a pregnant sense. : 

This verse exhibits a reaction against the prevalent Jewish doctrine of merit. It is not on account of the 
righteousness of ancestors and kings that we found our claim to divine compassion. See Weber, γα. Theol., §§ 63 
foll. δικαιώματα, ‘acts of righteousness’ (MPT¥) ; comp. Rom. v. 18. 

20. Phraseology borrowed from Jer. xxxvi. 7, 7M) ASI ‘wrath and indignation’. So also as in Dan. ix. 6, 
DN PTI (G° radar, G9 ἑδουλων). Here Dan. LXX for ‘servants’ is followed. ᾿ 

21. Based on Jer. xxvii. 11, 12 and xxix. 5 f., ‘bow your shoulders,’ in Hebr. DDINI¥ 3827 (or perhaps 0203Y 397, 
Gen. xlix. 15), reflecting the attitude of Jeremiah and Ezekiel towards Babylonia ; cf. i. 11-12 above. — 

23 reproduces Jeremiah’s words repeated in Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9, xxxiii. 11. εἰς ἄβατον, ‘desolate’, probably = εἰς 
ἐρήμωσιν in Jer. vii. 34, NIW2; comp. S θωρῶ. ἀπὸ ἐνοικούντων is an obvious Hebraism, viz. Wi (= Iwi } NN, 
Jer. xxxiii. 10). ; 

24. ἔστησας, ‘thou hast made good’, cf. ii. 1, 12, note. 


should be taken out, rod ἐξενεχθῆναι = wiyind, Jer. viii. 1. S has also the act., viz. (ons? (Aph.). 
25. Based on Jer. xxxvi. 30; latter part of the verse follows Jer. xiv. 12, xxxviii. 2. 
sword, famine, pestilence, but in the order ‘famine, sword, pestilence’. That ἀποστολή represents ‘ pestilence ’ 
ΟΞ) is clear from Jer. xxxii. 36, where ἀποστολή is given in G. This use of the Greek word appears to arise from 


the use of ἀποστέλλειν as the equivalent of M2 when employed as in Jer. xxiv. το (H and G) of Yahweh sending 
plagues as chastisement. S and Ar. ‘exile’ appears to have arisen from a misunderstanding of the true meaning 
of ἀποστολή as SHex- marg. indicates. 

26. οὗ... ἐπὶ αὐτῷς Heb. relat. constr. as in ii. 4,13. There are no sufficient grounds, as Kneucker alleges, for 
regarding the first part of this verse as not genuine. Of the genuineness of the entire verse we have clear evidence in 
its thoroughly Hebraic diction. Not only the relat. construction already noted, but also ὡς ἡ ἡμέρα αὕτη reflects the 
pregnant use of 3 (Gesen.-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr.*, § 118. 6, cf. Hos. ii. 5, 17, ix. 9, xii. 10). Moreover, the verse 
stands in full harmony with 1. 2. The mere fact of repetitions of phrase (Kneucker cites i. 15, ii. 15) constitutes no 
argument against genuineness in a document crowded with repetition. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 2. 27—8. 7 


27 of Judah. Yet,O Lord our God, thou hast dealt with us after all thy kindness, and according to all 
28 that great mercy of thine, as thou spakest by thy servant Moses in the day when thou didst command 
29 him to write thy law before the children of Israel, saying, If ye will not hear my voice, surely this 
very great multitude shall be turned into a small 2wmber among the nations, where I will scatter 
3gothem. For I know that they will not hear me, because it is a stiffnecked people: but in the land 
31 of their captivity they shall lay it to heart, and shall know that I am the Lord their God: and I 
32 will give them a heart, and ears to hear: and they shall praise me in the land of their captivity, and 
33 think upon my name, and shall return from their stiff neck, and from their wicked deeds: for they 
34 shall remember the way of their fathers, which sinned before the Lord. And I will bring them 
again into the land which 1 sware unto their fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, and they 
35 shall be lords of it: and I will increase them, and they shall not be diminished. And I will make 
an everlasting covenant with them to be their God, and they shall be my people: and I will no 
more remove my people of Israel out of the land that I have given them. 
31 OLord Almighty, thou God of Israel, the soul in anguish, the troubled spirit, crieth unto thee. 
2 Hear, O Lord, and have mercy ; for thou art a merciful God: yea, have mercy upon us, because we 
3, 4 have sinned before thee. For thou sittest as king for ever, and we perish evermore. O Lord 
Almighty, thou God of Israel, hear now the prayer of the dead Israelites, and of the children of 
them which were sinners before thee, that hearkened not unto the voice of thee their God: for the 
5 which cause these plagues clave unto us. Remember not the iniquities of our fathers: but remember 
6 thy power and thy name zow at this time. For thou art the Lord our God, and thee, O Lord, will 
7 we praise. For for this cause thou hast -put thy fear in our hearts, to the intent that we should 
call upon thy name: and we will praise thee in our captivity, for we have called to mind all the 


27. S adds after ‘kindness’ the clause ‘and according to all thy purpose’ ). Comp. Ps. li. 3. 
purp p>} 3 


29. Comp. Deut. xxviii. 62. The reading εἰ μήν (G*-*) [in Q? ἢ μήν], ‘surely’, arose out of εἰ μή, a literal rendering 
of the original Hebr. xD ON idiom used to express a strong asseveration which would be unintelligible in its literal Greek 
form. S, on the other hand, reproduces the Hebr. original. See Winer, Grammar of N.T. Greek, 8th ed., p. 553, 
footnote 7 (on Heb. vi. 14), and especially p. 627, footnote 3, where useful parallels are given. βόμβησις, ‘multitude’, 
corresponds to 5} in the original (so Fritzsche, who compares Jer. xxxi. 34 ἐβόμβησε, yor), rendered ‘people’ in 8, 
which expands into a parallelism, ‘shall be turned into a small number and shall be diminished among the peoples.’ 
Hebr. relat. constr. οὗ. . . ἐκεῖ as in verses 4, 13, 26, above. 

30. lay it to heart is hardly satisfactory. The phrase is an echo of 1 Kings viii. 47, where R. V. rightly renders 
“bethink themselves’ (cf. Luke xv. 17 and Delitzsch’s Hebr.), nabd-by Iw, almost literally reproduced in GS and 
L (convertetur ad cor suum). ἀποικισμός = IY, Jer. xliii. 11. 

31. Hebr. Ἰδὲ ‘ear’ (sing. and du.) is used to express ‘mind’, ‘ intelligence’ (cf. Assyr. zzz). Comp. 1 Sam. ix. 15, 
xx. 2, &c.; Isa. vi. 10; Matt. xiii. 9, 15. 

32. A parallelism. 2 . 

33. stiff neck, NY) AY, as in verse 30 (IY NYP, Exod. xxxii. 9, &c.; Deut. ix. 6, &c.), though we have τράχηλος 
in 30 and νῶτος here (S has same word) for ‘neck’. ᾿ 

34. Deuteronomic (Deut. vi. 10, &c.); last clause echoes Jer. xix. 6 4. 

35 recalls Jer. xxxi. 31, xxxli. 40; remove, probably Y"DN as in Isa. xlvi. 7 (cf. Num. xiv. 44), though S suggests 
a stronger word. Kneucker prefers WAN, cf. Jer. xii. 14 foll., xlii. 10, 


III, 1-8. Bitter cry of appeal to God from the exiles, and confession of past sin. 

“I. Παντοκράτωρ, ‘ Almighty’, Hebr. ΠΊΝΩΝ, as in 2 Sam. v. 10, vii. 8, 26, &c., appended to ΠῚ". So S (as in 2 Sam. 
vii. 8, 26). ἐν στενοῖς (ΓΞ or TS, cf. Ps. xxv. 17, xxxi. 8). ἀκηδιῶν must be the partic. and would correspond to 
M33 (77). Comp. Isa. Ixi. 3 (Hand 6). 

crieth, ΠΡῸΣ (as in Ps. Ixxvii. 2). S + ‘afflicted body’ (perhaps 73¥) M3). 
2. S characteristically adds ‘God’ to ‘ Lord’. G®‘ Hear, O Lord, and have mercy’. (3 ™arg- + ‘for thou art 
a merciful God, yea have mercy’. S + ‘for thou art merciful and kind’. L and Ar. + ‘ because thou art a merciful 
God’. In the original we might therefore assume, with Kneucker, HAN TDM) PI %D aN, 
3. καθήμενος corresponds to 2%, used of sitting on a throne, Exod. xi. 5 (H and G). We should probably follow 
Ps. xxix. 10 (rather than Isa. Ivii. 15, with Kneucker), i.e. ndiyd aw. S ‘abidest for ever’. 


4. For ‘dead’ of GS and other versions, read with R. V. marg. ‘men’, ‘MN of the original Hebrew being misread 
‘MD instead of ND. A more literal rendering of G would be: ‘and [so] the evils clave unto us.’ S prefixes ‘curses’ 


to ‘evils’, The original would then be NiYI7} NYT 2 AIPM (cf. Deut. xxviii. 20), or in sing. ANT 12 pam 
ayn. ᾿ ; : : 

5. S ‘iniquity and folly’, apparently based on an alliterative combination, aynand WR nba nbdwn, but here 
probably, as in many other cases, S expands the original text. 

_7- With the opening cf. Jer. xxxii. 40 ὁ. The original has become corrupted. Hence we have several variants. 
S ‘that we may invoke (call upon) thy holy name’, where ‘holy’ is evidently added as inii.15. In other respects this 
accords with G*°, which substitute rod for καί before émxad. In the latter part of the verse G® reads ‘because we 
have put away from our mind all the iniquity’, &c. Similarly Ar. and Vet. L. ἃ convertimur ab iniguitate. But 
G®" 4a eal. “because we have recalled to our mind’ (ἐπὶ καρδίαν), &c. S ‘because ¢how hast recalled to our mind 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 8. 8-18 


iniquity of our fathers, that sinned before thee. Behold, we are yet this day in our captivity, where 
thou hast scattered us, for a reproach and a curse, and to be subject to penalty, according to all the 
iniquities of our fathers, which departed from the Lord our God. 


Hear, O Israel, the commandments of life: 
Give ear to understand wisdom. 


How happeneth it, O Israel, that thou art in thine enemies’ land, 
That thou art waxen old in a strange country, 


That thou art defiled with the dead, 
That thou art counted with them that go dowz into the grave? 


Thou hast forsaken the fountain of wisdom. 


For if thou hadst walked in the way of God, 
Thou shouldst have dwelled in peace for ever. 


Learn where is wisdom, where is strength, 
Where is understanding ; that thou mayst know also 


Where is length of days, and life, 
Where is the light of the eyes, and peace. 


Who hath found out her place? 
And who hath come into her treasuries ? 


Where are the princes of the heathen, 
And such as ruled the beasts that are upon the earth ; 


They that had their pastime with the fowls of the air, 
And they that hoarded up silver 


And gold, wherein men trust 
And of whose getting there is no end? 


For they that wrought in silver, and were so careful, 
And whose works are past finding out, 


all the evils and iniquity .. .’, where we have an expanded version, but may perhaps infer that in the Hebrew original. 
stood 13} sand navn, 

8. οὗ... ἐκεῖ, Hebr. rel. constr. as in ii. 4, 13, 26, and also recurrence of the phraseology of ii. 4 and 29, comp. 
Jer. xlii. 18. S lengthens the series: curse, reproach, derision, and condemnation (= ὄφλησις R.V. to be subject. 
to penalty), the last word in S being the same as that which renders κρίμα in 1 Cor. xi. 34 (cf. Delitzsch, Hed. V.T.,. 
ad loc.). The Jer. parallel has also four terms: curse, horror, malediction, reproach (in which ‘ malediction’ in G is 
rendered dpa). Accordingly S restores to our text the ‘curse’ of the 727. passage, whereas the condemnation 
(subjection to penalty) might be regarded as a weakened form of the ‘horror’. ‘The original of S we might accordingly 
conjecture to be MVNA nddpoy npn mbyd, 


BARUCH’S PRAISE OF AND EXHORTATION TO WISDOM REVEALED IN THE Law, iii. 9-iv. 4 (document B). 
9. S ‘understanding and wisdom’. Comp. Prov. ἷν. 1 ὁ. The fuller expression in S maintains a more equable and’ 


rhythmic parallelism, mands nya nyt wvpo. The influence of the Wisdom literature (esp. of Prov.) throughout - 
this document is obvious and natural. ; 

10-12. R.V. rightly follows G4¢ in omitting in verse 10 the second τί of 5, It is quite possible that we ought here - 
to follow S and read: 

Wherefore, C Israel, art thou waxen old in thine enemies’ land, 

Hast polluted thyself (NN) in a strange land (cf. Hos. ix. 4), 

Art counted (ΠΣ ΓΙ) with the dead who go:down to the grave Gin ‘TH, Ps. lv. 16; Prov. i. 12), 
Hast forsaken the fountain (ip) of Wisdom? (Prov. xviii. 4). 

14. Echoes of Prov. iii. 16, viii. 14. ᾿ 

16-17. Wisdom is not to be found among the rich and mighty of this world. There seems to be ἃ subtle reference - 
to Nebuchadnezzar. Cf. Dan. ii. 37, iv. 20f.; Jer. xxvii. 6.- 

16. It would be best to render here by ‘ peoples’ (QS) rather than ‘heathen’, since ἔθνος also stands as the - 
equivalent of DY (Gen. xvii. 16; Lev. xxi. 1; Prov. χχχ.' 26). So Kneucker. Moreover S reads here ndiy (ody) ‘age’,. 
which is evidently a corruption of Diy. 

17 portrays the luxury and amusements of the rich. Comp. Judith xi. 7. 

18. they that wrought in silver might correspond to }D2 °Y/10, as Kneucker suggests. Prov. xi.27 (R.V. margin) ; 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 5. 19-26 


They are vanished and gone down to the grave, 
And others are come up in their steads. 


Younger men have seen the light, 
And dwelt upon the earth: 


But the way of knowledge have they not known, 
Neither understood they the paths thereof: 


Neither have their children laid hold of it: 
They are far off from their way. 


It hath not been heard of in Canaan, 
Neither hath it been seen in Teman. 


The sons also of Agar that seek understanding, [which are in the land,| 
The merchants of Merran and Teman, 
And the authors of fables, and the searchers out of understanding ; 


None of these have known the way of wisdom, 
Or remembered her paths. 


O Israel, how great is the house of God! 
And how large is the place of his possession ! 


Great, and hath none end ; 
High, and unmeasurable. 


There were the giants born that were famous of old, 
Great of stature, avd expert in war. 


would lead us on a wrong scent. We should rather find the original through 5, ‘who gain silver’, 4}D3 ‘2p, which 


might also mean ‘ makers’ or ‘fashioners’ in silver. This is really an Aramaic use of 73), reflected in the later Hebrew 
diction of Gen. xiv. 19, 22; Prov. viii. 22; Ps. cxxxix. 13. Both this and the following verse begin with the interrog. 
‘Who?’ in S, in continuation of the series of interrogations that follow after ‘Learn where’, &c., in verse 14. On 
the other hand, G begins verse 18 with ὅτι, ‘ for’, as thoughit gave the reason for the preceding verses. As these are 
interrog., we can only obtain an intelligible sequence with verse 18 in G by assuming (with Fritzsche) that a negative 
answer [‘ They no longer exist ἢ is implied after verse 17. But this anticipates verse 19. It would be better, there- 
fore, to read at the opening of this verse with S, ‘who are they who gain (are makers in) silver ...?’ 

whose works are past finding out. A relat. sentence, more literally ‘There is no searching (ἐξεύρεσις) of 


their works’. S ‘There is no numbering of their works’. The Hebrew original of G would be pmyyne APO PS, and 


of 5 nm BDO PN}. The latter is perhaps an inferior reading. But both are quite consonant with the Wisdom 
literature on which this document (B) int Baruch is modelled. Prov. xxv. 3; Job v. 9, ix. 10, xxxvi. 26 (cf. Isa. xl. 28). 

19. The answer to the preceding queries, All these devotees of worldly pomp have vanished. 

20. ‘The young’ would be a better translation of νεώτεροι = ὩΣ ΡΞ, as opposed to Ὁ") (πρεσβύτεροι), Ps. xxxvii. 25, 
cxlviii. 12 (cf. Judges viii. 20). ‘Have seen the light’ = ‘have been born’, Job. iii. 16, 20, xxxiii. 30. For ‘knowledge’ 
S has ‘loving intelligence’ (sikol6 d*rehm¢th6) or ‘ intelligence azd love’ (Lag.), an evident later expansion. 

21. their children, i.e. the third generation, viz. sons of the young men of verse 20, who are themselves the sons 
of those who are referred to in verse 19. 

are far off. S ‘have removed themselves far and revolted from z¢s way’, i.e. of knowledge. Fritzsche rightly 
restores the sing. with S in place of the plur. (αὐτῶν) with G., so also Rothstein. Moreover, the fuller rendering in 5 
points to a more rhythmic length of line in the original TTUHY PM) MDVD, 

22. Teman, situated in Edom, was celebrated for its wisdom, Jer. xlix. 7. 

23 is at variance with the passive construction of the previous verse (contained in G). From this defect S is 
entirely free, which shows the impress of the Hebrew original. This verse is obviously a continuation of the preceding 
‘nor among the Hagarenes who seek after understanding’, NHAN *WP3) V3 33). The error in G probably arose 
from the omission of the first 3 in 3222 (cf. i.1). The force of the preceding negatives continues inthis clause. Hence 
there is no need to write 9323 x), The emendation of ARAN into ANN ‘gains’, by Kneucker (who reads nya “nb, 
‘die um Erwerb das Land durchziehen’), is utterly unwarranted, and tends to destroy the parallelism. Probably 
‘Merran’ has arisen by corruption from ‘ Midian’ through the constant confusion that arises between Ἵ and Ἵ (so Gifford, 
who cites ‘ Medan and Midian’, Gen. xvi. 15, xxv. 2, sons of Keturah). Comp. Gen. xxxvii. 36. The Hagarenes are 
mentioned in Gen. xxv. 12f. They are the nomads referred to in 1 Chron. v. 20f., xxvii. 31. They inhabited the district 
east of Gilead. Comp. Ps. Ixxxiii. 7. ; ; 

It is impossible to resist the suspicion that this verse has received undue extension. S has ‘followed up’ for 


‘remembered ’, through corruption of its own text, i.e. PEST) instead of 0309/ i 
24. S prefixes ‘ Lord’ to ‘God’, thus securing the usual combination. For ‘large’ it reads ‘long and spacious ’. 
25. S has here an abbreviated text which spoils parallelism and rhythm, viz. ‘ And it has no end and is lofty and 
has no measure.’ The ‘ house of God’ here is evidently the Uverse (not heaven exclusively as in ii. 16). 
26. Gen. vi. 4 plays a considerable part in later Jewish writings, as 1 En. vii; Sir. xvi. 7; Wisd. xiv. 6. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 3. 27-35 


These did not God choose, 
Neither gave he the way of knowledge unto them : 


So they perished, because they had no wisdom, 
They perished through their own foolishness. 


Who hath gone up into heaven, and taken her, 
And brought her down from the clouds? 


Who hath gone over the sea, and found her, 
And will bring her for choice gold? 


There is none that knoweth her way, 
Nor any that comprehendeth her path. 


But he that knoweth all things knoweth her, 
He found her out with his understanding : 


He that prepared the earth for evermore 
Hath filled it with four-footed beasts : 


He that sendeth forth the light, and it goeth ; 
He called it, and it obeyed him with fear: 


And the stars shined in their watches, and were glad : 
When he called them, they said, Here we be; 
They shined with gladness unto him that made them. 


This is our God, 
_ And there shall none other be accounted of in comparison of him. 


27-28. For ‘ knowledge” 5 has ‘wisdom’. 28 a (= 27 δ) in S ‘ wisdom and understanding’. 
"29-30. The interrog:, as frequently in Hebrew, anticipates a negat. answer. Comp. as parallels Deut. xxx. 12, 133 


Prov. xxx. 4; Sir. li. 28. Here again S expands Beyond the original (which was. probably ὩΣ naynby ay 5) into 
‘who hath passed over the sea’s bounds and extremities’. 


31. From the interrog. form we pass to the direct negat. For ‘ comprehendeth’ (ἐνθυμούμενος), 5." mieditateth® 
‘ pondereth ’, perhaps Hebr. Δ (Prov. xxiii. 1), or qian (Isa. xliti. 18, lil, 15, Job xxxvii. 14). 


| 32, Only God can discover wisdom with His omniscience—a clear echo from the Book of Job eerie ὙΠ 
ἜΗΝ underlies the thought of this passage). For ‘understanding’ S has ‘wisdom’, cf. verse 27 above. For 


‘prepared’ read with S ‘established’ (53). ‘For evermore’, perhaps, as S indicates, in Hebr. DYDD nbiyd, 
‘ Four-footed beasts’ (τετράποδα) corresponds to Hebr. nina. G has evidently influenced here S, which renders 
“beasts of four feet’; see Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. versions). 

' 33, fear is an inadequate rendering of τρόμῳ. S has a different conclusion to the verse which might appear to 
indicate a lost line: ‘Who sendeth forth the light and it goes, and called it and it obeyed him, and the earth 
responded to him with trembling.’ Here the introduction of the earth comes in abruptly after the reference to 
the light of heaven in the previous ‘souplet: 

voy youn iD sep. 


TW. PINT yA 


‘trembling * (τρόμος) is more consonant with the earthquake, and is therefore more in place when connected with 
the earth than in reference to light. Cf. Ps. xviii. 8, xlvi. 7, civ. 32. Rothstein interprets ‘light’ as lightning (Job xxxvii. 3, 
XXXViil. 35), but this does not harmonize with verse 34, though readily compatible with such an intervening couplet as 
S indicates. 

34. their watches. S ‘their places’, We have to choose between the original readings: ὉΠ ΟΞ and oninippa, 
The latter is colourless, and might have arisen by corruption from the former, which yields" a picturesque and 
appropriate metaphor, the stars being represented as keeping sentinel duty at their night-watches. Cf: Sir. xliii. 10. 
Hom. Jliad viii. 555,556. ‘ Here we be’ (πάρεσμεν), S ‘ behold us’ reproduces the Hebr. original 9373, 

35 exhibits evident echoes of Isa. xliii. 10, 11, xliv. 6, xlv. 18, which i in 5 become more apparent than in G, since we 


have three clauses, the third being a parallel of the second. 5. omits ‘our’ , and for ‘in comparison of (πρός) him’ in 
the third clause renders ‘ above him’ (o130) : 


This is God, and there is none other beside Him, 
- And none other shall be reckoned above Him. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 3. 36—4. 7 


He hath found out all the way of knowledge, 


And hath given it unto Jacob his servant, 
And to Israel that is beloved of him. 


[Afterward did she appear upon earth, 
And was conversant with men. | 


This is the book of the commandments of God, 
And the law that endureth for ever: 


All they that hold it fast ave appointed to life ; 
But such as leave it shall die. 


Turn thee, O Jacob, and take hold of it : 
Walk towards her shining in the presence of the light thereof. 


Give not thy glory to another, 
Nor the things that are profitable unto thee to a strange nation, 


O Israel, happy are we: 
For the things that are pleasing to God are made known unto us. 


Be of good cheer, my people, 
The memorial of Israel. 


Ye were sold to the nations, 
But not for destruction : 


Because ye moved God to wrath, 
Ye were delivered unto your adversaries. 


For ye provoked him that made you 
By sacrificing unto demons, and not to God. 


36. For ‘ knowledge’ S has ‘ wisdom’, probably in accordance with the original. Comp., however, verses 27 and 32 
above. The passage reflects Jewish particularism, and is evidently based on Sir. xxiv. 8 foll. Cf. Prov. viii. 31. 

37 has long been suspected as a Christian gloss (Grotius, Hitzig, Hilgenfeld, Kneucker, Rothstein). Greek and Latin 
Fathers cite it in the interests of the Logos doctrine. See Introd., § 10. In S the subject is masc., i.e. God: 


‘revealed himself and was seen’ 501, and Ar. In G the subject is probably God as in verse 36, but it might be 
wisdom (knowledge) ; cf. Prov. viii. 31. 


IV. 1 is evidently connected with iv. 36 (rather than 37). The wisdom which God has bestowed on Jacob is 
identified with the Torah, which is eternal. S ‘book and memorial of the commandments... to all who hold it fast 
it shall be (for) life’. The addition ‘ and memorial’ is evidently an extension of the original. 

2. The expression is varied in S: 

Turn and incline, O Jacob ; 
Lay hold and go in its path (cf. Prov. iii. 18, iv. 13) 
Toward the brightness of its light (cf. Isa. Ix. 3). 

3. For ‘glory’, S ‘ praise and honour’, and for ‘ profitable’ (συμφέροντα G), S ‘good and advantageous’, which 
are evidently paraphrastic expansions. ‘Glory’ prob. in Hebr. original 717 (Dan. xi. 21). 

4. S ‘Happy are we, happy art thou . . . What is pleasing to God we know.’ This last clause conforms to the 


Hebrew idiom, which would here be 29 DON ΣΉΘΠ (cf. Deut. xxiii. 17). 


SONGS OF LAMENTATION AND COMFORT ADDRESSED (4) BY JERUSALEM TO HER EXILED CHILDREN, AND (6) OF 
CONSOLATION ADDRESSED BY GOD TO JERUSALEM, iv. 5-v. 9 (document C). (Verses 5 to 9 ὦ should be regarded as 
introductory.) 

(2) Lamentation and comfort addressed by Jerusalem to her banished sons (iv. 9 6-29). The situation is that of the 
Jews in exile (verses 8, 10), just as in chap. i, and the language is obviously moulded on that of the Deutero-Isaiah, 
but, unlike the Deutero-Isaiah, the language of lamentation is more prominent, and the situation is painted in darker 
colours. In verses 7 foll. confession is made of past transgression (as in i. 17-ii. 12) for which the present calamities 
are the penalty (iv. 6). In iv. 17-29 the exiles are exhorted to cry to God and deliverance from their enemies will 
come. Though the present be painful it shall speedily end, and better days shall come (21-24) ; destruction shall 
befall their foes (25 foll.), and for the exiles joy in place of the evils of the past. 

5. S renders here, as in verses 27, 30, ‘be comforted’, which is evidently a Deutero-Isaianic trait (cf. Isa. xl. 1, 
liv. 11). Also for ‘my people’, S ‘people of God’. ‘ Memorial’ (‘remembrance’ = Hebr. 131) is the equivalent of 
‘name’, to which it frequently stands in parallelism (Exod. 111. 15 ; Job xviii. 17; Prov. x. 7). Cf. Deut. xxv. 19 and 
LXX (Kneucker). The word ‘ memorial’, therefore, means those who preserve Israel’s name (Grotius, Fritzsche). 

6; S ‘your adversaries ’ (as R. V.), giving greater definiteness than G (τοῖς ὑπεναντίοις). For ‘ye moved God to wrath’ 
(45 S L Ar.) G4 has ‘we’, by obvious textual error. 

7 contains an evident reminiscence of Deut. xxxii. 16,17. S appends to ‘him that made you’ the appositional 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4. 8-17 


Ye forgat the everlasting God, that brought you up; 
Ye grieved also Jerusalem, that nursed you. 


For she saw the wrath that is come upon you from God, 
And said, 


Hearken, ye women that dwell about Sion: 
For God hath brought upon me great mourning ; 


For I have seen the captivity of my sons and daughters, 
Which the Everlasting hath brought upon them. 


For with joy did I nourish them ; 
But sent them away with weeping and mourning. 


Let no man rejoice over me, 
A widow, and forsaken of many : 
For the sins of my children am I left desolate ; 


Because they turned aside from the law of God, 
And had no regard to his statutes, 


Neither walked they in the ways of God’s commandments, 
Nor trod in the paths of discipline in his righteousness. 


Let them that dwell about Sion come, 
And remember ye the captivity of my sons and daughters, 
Which the Everlasting hath brought upon them. 


For he hath brought a nation upon them from far, 
A shameless nation, and of a strange language, 


Who neither reverenced old man, 
Nor pitied child. 


And they have carried away the dear beloved sons of the widow, 
And left her that was alone desolate of her daughters. 


But I, what can I help you? 


phrase ‘the everlasting God’, an evident expansion, since it recurs in the following verse. This appellation 


‘everlasting’ attached to God (αἰώνιος) is a Deutero-Isaianic trait (Isa. xl. 28 ἃ ody wbx) which is a special 
characteristic of the document C (iv. 10, 14, 20, 22, 24, 35, v. 2). Gifford indeed remarks that αἰώνιος seems to take 
the place of κύριος (717). ᾿ ᾿ 

8. An equally evident reminiscence of Deut. xxxii. 184. S applies the term ‘nurse’ in both clauses, i. 6. to both 
God and Jerusalem. ‘God, that zursed you... Jerusalem, that veaved you’ would be a closer rendering of the 
Greek. G4, again, in the first clause substitutes ‘us’ for ‘you’ (as in verse 6), i. 6. ἡμᾶς for ὑμᾶς, against G?S L Ar. 

g. S characteristically prefixes ‘Lord’ to ‘ God’ in both places, and introduces the parallelism ‘the wrath which has 
come upon you and the anger from the presence of the Lord God’ ; to ‘ great’ it adds ‘eternal’ as epithet of ‘ mourning’. 
In 9 ὁ (‘ Hearken ye...’) begins Jerusalem’s lamentation over the exile of her sons (9 4-16). 

to. S ‘everlasting Lord’ and ‘upon me’ (not ‘them’). The latter is probably due to a harmonizing tendency. 

11-12. S + ‘and groaning (sighs) ’. Also ‘rejoice in my widowhood who am abandoned and desolated of much 
people’, The language and ideas are cast in the Deutero-Isaianic mould (Isa. xlix. 21, liv. 1, 4). S also appends an 
extra parallel clause with variation in phraseology: ὁ 

‘Because of the sins of my sons, 
because they turned aside from the Jatk of the Lord God.’ 

13. S ‘statutes and judgements’, the familiar combination in Deut. (Deut. iv. 1, &c.) The rest of the verse in 
S runs: ‘ Nor did they walk in the way of God’s statutes, nor did they tread or betake themselves to the paths of true 
instruction (lit. instruction of truth) in righteousness.’ Here ‘instruction’ (discipline) and ‘betake themselves’ are 
expansions. ‘ Truth’, however, rests on a more secure textual foundation, being found in G°* 4l- (+ ἀληθείας) L (om. 
disciflinae). And it has O.T. warrant. Cf. 1 Kings iii. 6. 

14. We have here a change from 3rd to 2nd person. This, however, should probably be consistently carried out 
through the entire verse, as in S (so Kneucker). S om.‘ come’, and has in its place the pers. pron. ‘ ye’ (‘ ye inhabitants 
of Zion, remember’), but this is probably due to inner-Syriac corruption of ooh, ‘come ye’ to oh? ‘ye’. 

15. Evidently echoes Deut. xxviii. 49, 50. ; 

16. S ‘And they took captive and carried away the beloved (sons) of the widow and her daughters’ The 
‘daughters’ are inserted in this clause perhaps owing to the influence of verse 14 above. S omits ‘daughters’, 
however, in the latter part of the verse: ‘ And her alone and solitary left they desolate.’ 

17 foll. After the lamentation there now begins a message of comfort. Jerusalem can afford no help, but God can. 
The question here, as frequently in O. T., implies a negation ; and this S directly expresses. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4. 18-28 


For he that brought these plagues upon you 
Will deliver you from the hand of your enemies. 


Go your way, O my children, go your way : 
For I am left desolate. 


I have put off the garment of peace, 
And put upon me the sackcloth of my petition: 
I will cry unto the Everlasting as long as I live. 


Be of good cheer, O my children, cry unto God, 
And he shall deliver you from the power and hand of the enemies. 


For I have trusted in the Everlasting, that he will save you ; 
And joy is come unto me from the Holy One, 

Because of the mercy which shall soon come unto you ἢ 
From the Everlasting your Saviour. 


For I sent you out with mourning and weeping: 
But God will give you to me again with joy and gladness for ever. 


For like as now they that dwell about Sion have seen your captivity : 
So shall they see shortly your salvation from our God, 
_ Which shall come upon you with great glory, and brightness of the Everlasting. 


My children, suffer patiently the wrath that is come upon you from God: 
For thine enemy hath persecuted thee ; 


But shortly thou shalt see his destruction, 
And shalt tread upon their necks. 


My delicate ones have gone rough ways ; 
They were taken away as a flock carried off by the enemies. 


Be of good cheer, O my children, and cry unto God: 
For ye shall be remembered of him that hath brought zhese things upon you. 


For as it was your mind to go astray from God: 
So, return and seek him ten times more. 


18. (9 + ὑμῖν after ἐπαγαγών, G* after τὰ κακά. 

19. ‘My’ before children om. GL, and inserted in S Ar. 

20. Jerusalem clothed in sackcloth of sorrow and supplication, the reverse of the picture in Isa. lii. 1, lxi. 3 (cf. 
1 Bar. v. 1 below). S takes over στολήν of G. S ‘I will cry unto thee that livest for ever in my days’, G ‘unto the 
Everlasting in my days’ (= ‘in my life-time’, i. e. ‘as long as I live’). 

21. Be of good cheer. S reproduces the form of Isa. li. 17, cf. lii. 1, ‘awake’, G® ‘power and hand’, also Ar.: 
Vet. Lat. a,b de manu princtpum inimicorum appears to presume a reading ἐκ χειρὸς δυναστῶν ἐχθρῶν (Kneucker). 
G4 om. ‘ power’, prob. due to paraphrastic expansion. S carries expansion further: ‘from the hands of the mighty 
and from the hands of rulers and from the hands of adversaries.’ 

22. S for ‘ Holy One’ has ‘ Lord God Everlasting’, after which it renders ‘ because he hath at once taken compassion 
on them on account of the compassion of God your everlasting Saviour’. Gom. ‘ because of the mercy ’ (compassion). 
There can be little doubt that extensions have crept into the text. 

23. S ‘God’ + ‘from whom I received you’ (obvious expansion). ; 

24. S prefixes ‘ Lord’ to ‘ our God’, and continues : ‘and he shall bring you with great joy.’ Also ‘ everlasting 
Lord’. It may be noted, however, that this appellation of deity, κύριος (717), while frequent and indeed characteristic 
of the document A, is in reality foreign to C (see Introd., § 11,and noteoniv.7). It is evidently introduced by S, which 
has a tendency to combine ‘ Lord’ with other designations of deity. Comp. 8, verses 27 δίς, 28, 36, ν. I, 2. 

25. S *‘ My sons, be patient and endure the wrath’ (+ ‘Lord’). ‘Thine enemy’ G4®S L Ar. G? om. ‘thine’. 

26. S expands: ‘have gone into captivity and have travelled on hard rough ways’, apparently an attempt to 
represent Isa. xl. 4 (including 1PY and D°DI9). S continues: ‘ They have been scattered on difficult ways, they have 
been scattered like a flock that is carried off by enemies.’ ‘Scattered as a flock’ is a combination which meets us in 
Ezek. xxxiv. 4, 5,12; Zech. xiii. 7 (cf. Mark xiv. 27), &c. 

27. Cf. verse 5. S ‘for there shall be for you with the Lord remembrance from him that brought ¢hese [evils] upon 
you’.. Gom. obj. to ‘ brought’. ᾿ 

28-29. The phraseology is singularly unpoetic and non-Hebraic. See Introd. § 6 (ὁ). 

(ὁ) Message of comfort addressed by a prophet in God’s name (iv. 34) to Jerusalem (iv. 30-v. 9). Obviously 
a pendant to the address to the exiles by Jerusalem (iv. 5-29) which precedes. The enemies of Jerusalem shall receive 
divine chastisement (iv. 31-35). In this we see the influence of Jer. li. Help shall come from the east (iv. 36, v. 5), 
i.e. her exiled sons in Babylonia and the Euphrates lands. The language and ideas of the Deutero-Isaiah resound in 
chap. v (esp. verses 5 and 7). 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4. 29—5. 4 


For he that brought these plagues upon you τὸ 
Shall bring you everlasting joy again with your salvation. 


Be of good cheer, O Jerusalem: 
For he that called thee by name will comfort thee. 


Miserable are they that afflicted thee, 
And rejoiced at thy fall. 


Miserable are the cities which thy children served : 
Miserable is she that received thy sons. 


For as she rejoiced at thy fall, 
And was glad of thy ruin: 
So shall she be grieved for her own desolation. 


And I will take away her exultation in her great multitude, 
And her boasting shall be turned into mourning. 


For fire shall come upon her from the Everlasting, long to endure ; 
And she shall be inhabited of devils for a great time. 


O Jerusalem, look about thee toward the east, 
And behold the joy that cometh unto thee from God. 


Lo, thy sons come, whom thou sentest away, 


They come gathered together from the east to the west [at the word of the Holy One], 
Rejoicing in the glory of God. 


Put off, O Jerusalem, the garment of thy mourning and affliction, 
And put on the comeliness of the glory that cometh from God for ever. 


Cast about thee the robe of the righteousness which cometh from God ; 
Set a diadem on thine head of the glory of the Everlasting. 


For God will show thy brightness unto every region under heaven. 


For thy name shall be called of God for ever 
The peace of righteousness, and the glory of godliness. 


30. Be of good cheer recurs here, as previously, iv. 5, 21,27. called thee by name is naturally expressed in S 
analogously to Dan. i. 7 (cf. Phil. ii. 9). ᾿ 

31-32. Miserable is not an adequate rendering of δείλαιοι. (Shall be) ‘alarmed’ or ‘affrighted ’ (5) is nearer the 
true meaning. Versions render variously. S expands'the clauses of the verse: ‘ The cities shall be in dread that 
treated thee ill and rejoiced in thy downfall. The cities shall be in terror that enslaved thy sons. Thou shalt rejoice 
in their downfall. They shall be in dread who treated thee ill. She shall be in dread who received thy sons.’ 
S seems to luxuriate in repetition of the phrase. ‘ 

33. S om. second clause of parallelism 2 Zrotasz, but amplifies the apodosis: ‘So shall she be grieved and vexed.’ 

The city (sing.) which is vaguely referred to in verses 32-5 is evidently Babylon (= Rome). 

34. A strange confusion has arisen in G4’, which reads ἄγαλμα, ‘statue’, ‘idol’, for ἀγαλλίαμα, ‘exultation’ (G*). 
This is reflected in the conflate reading of S, ‘I will take away from her the idols and the exultation of great assemblies, 
and the joy shall become mourning.’ 

35. The conception is evidently derived from Jer. li. 58. Kneucker thinks that we have here a reference to the 
eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, which would of course furnish a ferm. a guo as regards date of document C (Introd., 
pp. 51 foll.), but the expression in the text is far too general in character. : 

The demons who are to inhabit the desolated city are a feature borrowed from Isa. xiii. 21, 22; Jer. li. 37. 

36. The opening clause reflects Isa. xlix. 18, lx. 4. 


V.1. Again, as in iv. 20, S reproduces στολήν of G. affliction, S+‘and suffering’, ‘and array thyself in the splendour 
which is from the Lord God unto glory everlasting’. Both conceptions and language resemble Isa. lii. 1. 

2. διπλοῖς, ‘robe’, should rather be rendered by ‘tunic’, viz. the Hebr. Dy of Isa. lxi. 10, of which this passage is 
evidently an echo. G there renders by χιτῶνα, but διπλοῖς is the rendering in other passages where the same Hebrew 
word occurs, 1 Sam. ii. 19, xv. 27, xxiv. 12 (11 Hebr.); Ps. cviii. 28 (εἶχ. 29 Hebr.). ; ἢ 

This Baruch passage is the reverse of Ps. of Sol. ii. 21, 22, where the μίτρα or ‘ diadem’ (Heb. 8) is put off. We 
have already seen (Introd., ὃ 6) how close is the parallel between 1 Bar. iv. 37-v. 8 and Ps. of Sol. xi. 3-7. Here it may 
be noted that in S the military ‘helmet’ (Sa#ér7d) takes the place of the ‘diadem’ as the woman’s head-dress. See 
Introd., ὃ 9, ii (Syr. Versions) ad fin. 

3. S ‘unto every man upon all the earth’. 

4. θεοσέβεια, ‘godliness’, is the equivalent of the Hebr. ‘fear of the Lord’ (so S) as in Job xxviii. 28; comp. Gen. xx. 11. 
L. pietas. ᾿ 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 5. 5-9 


Arise, O Jerusalem, and stand upon the height, 
And look about thee toward the east, 


And behold thy children gathered from the going down of the sun unto the rising thereof [at the 
word of the Holy One], 
Rejoicing that God hath remembered them. 


For they went from thee on foot, 
Being led away of their enemies: 


But God bringeth them in unto thee 
Borne on high with glory, as oz a royal throne.’ 


For God hath appointed that every high mountain, and the everlasting hills, should be made low, 


And the valleys filled up, to make plain the ground, 
That Israel may go safely in the glory of God. 


Moreover the woods and every sweet-smelling tree have overshadowed Israel [by the command- 
. ment of God]. 


For God shall lead Israel with joy in the light of his glory 
With the mercy and righteousness that cometh from him. 


5. Evidently reflects the Isaianic passages, Isa. li.17 and Ix. 4, and these either affect the version in S (e.g. ‘awake’ 
repeated, a Deutero-Isaianic trait) or S reflects the existence of a variant G in closer adhesion to the Isaianic model. 
Similarly ‘ gathered’, S +‘and coming to thee’; cf. Isa. lx. 4. Note in S the military feature ‘ by the tents’ in place 
of ‘upon the height’ (G), though possibly this might arise by corruption; see Kneucker, p. 133. 

6. G® ὡς θρόνον, ‘as [on] a royal throne’, lit. ‘throne of the kingdom’, has occasioned some difficulty. This seems 
to have been early felt, for in G*® L and Ar. we have ‘ children of the kingdom’, i.e. royal sons. The passage is 
obviously based on the Isaianic passages, Isa. xlix. 22, Ix. 4, 9, and Ixvi. 20, descriptive of the restoration of Jewish 
exiles. Are we to interpret ὡς θρόνον as meaning that the children are to be carried in state as a royal throne 
(a palanquin or sedan chair (Isa. Ixvi. 20)), or, as seems more natural and as S (‘carried aloft in glory on a royal 
throne ’) warrants us in supposing, should we interpret ὡς θρόνον as equivalent to ‘as onathrone’? This has the appear- 
ance of, and probably is, a Hebraism = ND33, the well-known pregnant use of 3, GX,§ 118.6. It would be perilous to 
base upon such a slender sporadic example any argument for a Hebraic original of the document C in face of the 
evidence already set forth (Introd., §§ 6, 9. i). Let us remember that this document came ftom a patriotic Hellenic 
Jew familiar with his O. T., both in Greek and Hebrew. Examples of the pregnant use of 3 he would find reflected in 
his Greek Scriptures, 1 Kings viii. 24; Hos. ii. 5, 17, ix. 9. xii. 10. Before deciding upon a Hebr. original we must 
give due play to the considerations that should weigh with us as to the effect produced upon the Greek diction of Jews 
familiar with the Hebr. Scriptures as well as with ‘the LXX, the constant reading of which by Hellenist Jews has 
unconsciously affected their Greek’, See Moulton, Gr. of WV. T. Greek, vol. i, p. 134 Cf. also above, i. 15, il. 26. 

7. Evidently based in idea and phraseology on Isa. xl. 4. S om. ‘and the everlasting hills (mounds) ’ of Gand after 
‘made low’+ ‘and rough places shall become smooth and level’, in closer approximation to the Isaianic original ; 
comp. iv. 26 above. 

8. S ‘all trees of the wood’. 

9. S ‘For the God of Israel shall go before you’, in closer adherence to Isa. 111. 12, Iviii. 8; Exod. xiii. 21. For 
‘Him’ (of G? L) G4S Ar. read ‘God’. 


1 See the note by General Editor in Introd., § 6, and that in the Ps. of Sol. (vol. ii), § 5. 
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EPISTLE OF JEREMY 


INTRODUCTION 


PROBABLY most readers approach these relics of the past with a controlling opinion or 
prejudice in their minds, whether they are conscious of the fact or not. If, however, we wish 
to form a just appreciation of the significance of an ancient document, we must clear our minds 
of prepossessions and let it speak to us. We must be careful neither to overlook things which 
are there, nor to read into it things which are not there. It may have been mere chance 
which caused it to survive the wreck of much else that we could wish had been saved; but it 
is more likely that it was preserved because of some intrinsic merit, or because of something 
in it which specially appealed to the sympathies of its earliest readers. 


δι. NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE WORK, 


The so-called Epistle of Feremy reads more like a sermon or hortatory address than a letter ; 
a fact which may account for its characteristic repetitions. The author is very much in earnest, 
as becomes a preacher. The idolatry he denounces is no imaginary picture, but the reality of 
his own environment. And it is not the idolatry of Canaan, so strongly condemned by the 
prophets of Yahweh, nor that of Egypt, which Jeremiah might have denounced had he long 
survived his forced migration to that uncongenial region. It is the idolatry of Babylon. For 
‘Babylon’, in the author’s use, is evidently not a mask for some other land or city. Not only 
is he aware of a very peculiar custom there prevalent, which Herodotus has also noted (v. 43; 
cf. Hdt. i. 199); but many incidental allusions and individual touches agree with other known 
features of Babylonian religion. (See the notes on wv. 4, 11, 15, 30-32, 41, 43.) Had ‘ Babylon’ 
meant Egypt, the degrading animal-worship, of which the author of Wisdom makes so much, 
would hardly have escaped the shafts of his eager though not very profound satire. 


$2. PROBABLE DATE. 


But what Babylon was it? Was it the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, whose 
magnificent temples were enriched with the plunder of nations and maintained by the tribute 
of a subject world? Was it Babylon in its imperial splendour, as Jechonias and the men of 
the First Captivity saw it—Babylon as it was when the susceptible heart of the poet-priest 
Ezekiel was so powerfully impressed by the carven and painted symbols of its immemorial 
faith? Not Babylon in its glory, but Babylon in its decay, as Herodotus saw it more’ than 
a century afterwards; or rather as Alexander saw it, crumbling slowly away, yet still, in its 
ruined majesty, preserving enough of its ancient splendour to induce the conqueror of the world 
to choose it for his future capital and seat of empire. When our author makes Jeremiah predict 
a sojourn of the Jews in Babylon for ‘seven generations’, he does it deliberately. He can hardly 
have been ignorant of the famous prophecy of the seventy years, or of the less-heeded estimate 
‘of three generations involved in the statement that the exiles were to serve Nebuchadnezzar 
and his son and his son’s son (Jer. xxv. 12; xxvii. 7). He seems, in fact, to be giving us a clue 
to his own period. Seven generations, allowing forty years to the generation according to Old 
Testament reckoning, would cover 280 years. If we count from the exile of Jechonias (597 B.C.), 
this brings us to the year 317 B.C., or counting (as the author may have done) from 586 B.C., 
the year of the final Captivity, we arrive at 306 B.C., some thirty years after the arrival of 
Alexander in Babylon. It must not be forgotten that the Jews who returned to Palestine in 
consequence of the Edict of Cyrus were only a small part of the Jewish population of Babylonia. 
Great numbers of them were perfectly satisfied with their adopted country, and no more desired 
to return to Judaea than our own colonists in Australia or New Zealand desire to return to 
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the narrower conditions of English life. What is more, they not only went beyond the advice 
of Jeremiah (xxix. 4-7) in the matter of regarding the land of their exile as their permanent 
home. Many of them assumed Babylonian names, implying at least an identification of the 
God of Israel with Bel-Merodach or Nebo ; and there must always have been a strong temptation 
to assimilate themselves entirely to their neighbours in the customs and manners of life. Doubtless 
there was considerable leakage from the synagogue to the indigenous worships. Some might 
sincerely believe that the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple and the overthrow of their national 
independence were proof enough of the superiority of the Babylonian gods. Others would 
surrender themselves to the influence of more sordid considerations (cf. Jer. xliv. 17 ἢ). The 
zeal of loyal spirits would naturally be roused by this state of things; and pieces like the one 
before us might have been circulated among the weak believers and waverers as dissuasives from 
the folly of exchanging the religion of the prophets for any lower form of faith and life. 


§ 3. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


If the author belongs to anything like so early a date, he probably wrote in Hebrew, not 
Greek. But this probability is greatly strengthened by a careful study of the phenomena of 
the Greek text. It is incredible that a piece so formless, so confused, so utterly destitute of the 
graces of style, as this ‘Epistle’ now is, should have been thought worthy of preservation- in 
the Alexandrian Canon of Scripture, had such been its original condition. Our translatérs and 
their Revisers have done their best; but what a poor halting semblance of sensé, not to say 
manifest nonsense, the result too often is! Harmony with context and logical connexion of 
thought are often untraceable. We are presented with a voluble but ill-connected succession 
of propositions, bearing little visible relation to each other beyond a general animus against 
idolatry. But almost every verse exhibits peculiarities which suggest translation, and that from 
a Hebrew original, as will be seen by reference to the notes on the text. It is, of course, 
often easier to see that the Greek is more or less suspicious than to divine the true reading of 
the lost Hebrew archetype. A suggestion may seem plausible, even probable, without being 
right. But a possible sense is better than nonsense and may be accepted provisionally, in preference 
to the assumption that we have before us nothing better than the crude effusion of an illiterate 
fanatic. Amid all such uncertainties one thing appears to be certain. It is that in this Epistle 
of Seremy there are places where the strange phraseology of the Greek can only be accounted 
for by assuming that the writer of it supplied the wrong vowels to some Hebrew word which 
he was translating, or mistook some Hebrew consonant for another resembling it, or could only 
guess at the meaning of a corrupted text. His MS. may have been badly written or have become 
illegible in places through time and use. Perhaps also, like some of his modern commentators, 
he was not himself a too expert Hebraist, though capable enough of a certain careless and 
misleading fluency in Greek, which enabled him to conceal lack of knowledge under a surface 
of smoothly-expressed inaccuracies. It may suffice to examine a few of the more striking 
instances here, referring to the notes on the text for a more complete presentation of the evidence. 

(1) V.12: ‘from rust and moths’. The true meaning; but the Greek has ἀπὸ ἰοῦ καὶ 
βρωμάτων = ‘from rust and foods’, In LXX βρώματα = dake (Gen. xli. 35 ἢ or down (Gen. vi. 2.1) 
food. The translator read the latter word here, instead of boi Srom ἃ devourer (= moth or grub; 
cf. Mal, iii. 11 ; Isa. li. 8; Matt. vi. 19 σὴς καὶ βρῶσις = bait} wy moth and devourer). The translator 
supplied the wrong vowel-points in reading his unpointed Hebrew text. 

(2) V. 20: ‘They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts are eaten 
out, &c. Here there is no apparent connexion of thought, and the Greek does not help us. But 
the words τὰς δὲ καρδίας αὐτῶν φασίν suggest a corruption of the common Hebrew phrase ‘to say 
in one’s heart’ = to think. The original sense may thus have been: And he (the idol) is like 
"a beam (i.e. a mere log) inside the temple (cf. τ Kings vi. 15); yet they think that he eats! 
(i.e. consumes the offerings made to him). For eating, as a proof of being a ‘living god’, see 
Bel 6. Our translator pointed ym instead of ynbs (Num. xxii. 4). 

(3) V. 31: Gk. διφρεύουσιν, drive chariots. Not even a Jew of 100 B.C. would have 
accused the Babylonian priests of careering about in chariots inside their temples, and that 
with all the outward signs of mourning upon their bodies, rent clothes, shaven heads, &c. But 
read ‘they weep’ instead of ‘they drive chariots’, and the context is satisfied, and all becomes 
clear. It is merely a matter of writing 132, which was perhaps miswritten 122" in the translator's 
MS,, for 133 they ride. Cf. v. 32, and the notes zz loc. The reference is to services of mourning 
for the gods, especially Dumuzi = Tammuz (see Cuneiform Texts, vol. xv). 
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(4) V. 35. ‘They can neither give riches zor money’ (χαλκόν): a false antithesis, and incon- 
gruous with the context (v. 34; cf. 1 Sam. ii. 7). What is obviously required is οὔτε πενίαν, ‘nor 
poverty’: Prov. xxx. 8. The translator may have mistaken a badly written w poverty for wn, 
and then guessed that this was a remnant of ‘wna (= χαλκός). But if nodn in Ps: x. 8, 10 really 
means 6 πένης (LXX and Syr.), it may be that ms>n (= πενία) stood in the Heb. MS. of our 
Epistle, and the Greek translator, not being acquainted with the rare word, identified it with the 
like-sounding χαλκός ; cf. the transliterations of Heb. words in LXX. 

(5) Κ΄. 54. ‘Neither can they judge ... being unable: for they are as crows between heaven 
and earth. The point of the comparison is obscure. Moreover, a verb seems. wanting, as crows 
are not always in the air. ᾿Αδύνατοι ὄντες is perhaps a misrendering of 151 35. (cf. Job xxviii. 4 
with v. 16, xxxi. 16), and ὥσπερ ai (AQ™S recite) κορῶναι may be due to misreading n’Iny3 for Days. 
We thus get the sense: for they hang suspended—like the clouds—between heaven and earth, 
The reference would be to plated wooden images hung against the walls of the temples. 

(6) V. 59. ‘ Therefore it is better to be a king that showeth his manhood ...than such false 
gods. Was such a feeble truism worth writing or worth preserving? Could it ever have proved 
edifying to any readers whatever? But let us look at the context. The other comparisons of 
the verse are a vessel, a door, a wooden lea inanimate objects. Emend Better ἐς a stick 
(Ezek. xxxix. 9) in the hand. of a mighty man... than the false gods, and harmony and sense 
are restored to the whole verse. (Heb. 7333 ὙΞ bap ai instead of “332 ANID 72) 31.) 

(7) V.68. ‘The (wild) beasts are better than they: for they can get under a covert, and 

help themselves’ The object of getting under a covert is surely 20 hide; and it is almost self- 
evident that αὑτὰ ὠφελῆσαι represents Heb. ndynd to hide themselves. The translator vocalized 
the word wrongly, reading apyind to profit them (cf. Isa. xxx. 5) instead of ppynd to hide. 
(8) V.72. ‘The bright purple that rotteth upon them.’ The Greek has ‘the purple and the 
marble that rotteth upon them’. As I pointed out long ago (Var. Apoer. in loc.), this is clearly 
a case of confusion between wy byssus, fine linen, and its homophone ww alabaster or marble 
(Cant. v. 15). ‘Marble’ does not ‘rot’, ‘fine linen’ does; and ‘purple and fine linen’ go together 
(Exod. xxvi.1; Prov. xxxi. 22; Luke xvi. 19). 

For a not ‘inconsiderable amount of similar evidence the notes on the text may be consulted. 
Altogether it would seem difficult to avoid the conclusion that our £zsé/e is a free translation 
of a lost Hebrew original. In that case, the Greek version may very well be ponideradly later 
in date, and may even belong to the age of the Maccabees. 
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THE EPISTLE OF JEREMY 


1 A copy of an epistle, which Jeremy sent unto them which were to be led captives into Babylon 
by the king of the Babylonians, to certify them, as it was commanded him of God. 

2 Because of the sins which ye have committed before’God, ye shall be led away captives into 

3 Babylon by Nabuchodonosor king of the Babylonians. So when ye be come. unto Babylon, ye: 


1., copy of an epistle, which Jeremy sent. (’Avriypadov ἐπιστολῆς ἧς ἀπέστειλεν "lepepias = NIN PWD 
Δ now 1; cf. Ezra iv. 11; v. 6.) It is nowhere stated in the body of the letter that Jeremiah wrote 
it. The statement might be only the guess of an editor or translator who remembered Jer. xxix and 
2 Macc. ii. 2. Some such introductory formula, however, seems almost necessary to the understanding of what 
follows; and, upon the whole, the superscription is probably an integral part of the original composition. 
Cf. the last clause ‘as it was commanded him of God’ with Ὁ. 3 “7 will bring you out’ and v. 7 ‘mane angel’. 

Why does not the author say ‘ Jeremiah the prophet’, after the precedent of Jer. xxix. 1 and 2 Macc. ii. 1? 
He assumes that every reader will know who ‘ Jeremiah’ was, although others besides the prophet bore the 
name (e.g. 2 Kings xxiv. 18 = Jer. lii. 1), But doubtless in his day the others would not be thought of 
The mention of the name would at once suggest the great prophet whose importance had come to overshadow 
that of all the other great figures of the past in the imagination of later generations. 

them which were to be led: i.e. were about to be led, or were on the point of being led (τοὺς ἀχθησο- 
pévous). There is no mention of such a letter being sent by Jeremiah to the captives deported by Nebuzaradan 
in 586 (‘the remnant of the people’; Jer. xxxix. 9). The prophet was, however, so kindly treated by the 
Chaldeans that, had he wished to do so, he would probably have been permitted to communicate with his 
unfortunate countrymen. But the record is silent; and, besides, the whole character of the letter is quite 
unlike the sort of appeal which the dreadful circumstances of the time would have elicited from the tender heart 
and powerfully stirred sympathies of the prophet. No satire on idolatry, however brilliant, no series of gibes 
and jests at the gods of the conquerors, however ingeniously conceived and bitterly expressed, could seem other 
than strangely ill-timed to the poor captives, cowering in abject fear before their conquerors, in the very hour 
of what seemed to be the irretrievable ruin of their country and the triumph of the gods of Babylon. 

The letter of Jer. xxix is expressly stated to have been sent to the exiles (of 597) when already established 
in Babylon (see vv. 1, 4, 7); not when they were on the point of leaving their own country, as our superscrip- 
tion affirms in regard to the captives to whom this ‘ Epistle of Jeremy’ is supposed to be sent. 

the king of the Babylonians. The same expression recurs in v. 2, and is, so far as it goes, an indication 
that the heading is due io the composer of the letter. The phrase of the canonical books is ‘the king of 
Babylon’ (Kings, Jer., Ezek., &c.), which the Syriac has in both places here also. See also Baruch i.g 11 f. 
It would be somewhat strange if a Greek translator had rendered so easy and common a phrase as the 
Heb. 52a 7p in this unnatural way. (Was the original phrase ΣΕ “I N20? Cf. Ezra iv. 9 for ‘the 
Babylonians ’.) : : 

to certify them. Rather, ‘to report unto them.’ This word ἀναγγέλλω in LXX mostly represents 
Heb. ‘1m, ‘announce, report, give a message’; e.g. Jer. xvi. 10 ef saep. 

2. Rather, ‘It is on account of your sins which ye have sinned before God, that ye will be brought to 
Babylon as captives.’ Cf. Jer. xxxix. 7; 2 Kings xxv. 7. The writer is not predicting, as the English of both 
A. V. and R. V. seems to imply. He is declaring the moral cause of the banishment which, as they well knew, 
awaited them. It is as though the people had asked the question supposed in Jer. xvi. ro. 

Since it was, strictly speaking, Nebuzaradan who carried away the people after the fall of Jerusalem in 586, 
2 Kings xxv. τι, while (according to 2 Kings xxiv. 10-16) Nebuchadnezzar himself carried away Jehoiachin 
and his fellow-captives, it would seem that our author really intends the earlier captivity of 597. The next 
verse, in fact, summarizes the message of the prophet to the exiles of the first captivity, Jer. xxix. 4-11. 

3. Lit. ‘ye shall be there many years and a long time unto seven generations; but after this I will bring 
you out thence with peace.’ Cf. Jer. xxix. το, τι. The datum ‘unto seven generations’ is quite inexplicable 
if the author was acquainted with the writings of Jeremiah and felt himself bound by their data in such a matter. 
It is difficult to imagine any Jew of literary pretensions ignorant of that prophet’s limit of ‘seventy years’ for 
the Babylonian Captivity (Jer. xxv. 12; xxix. 10). It is, of course, possible that the author was thinking 
of another passage of Jeremiah, viz. xxvii. 7. There the prophet estimates the divinely appointed duration of 
Babylonian dominion at three generations. ‘All the nations’, he says, ‘shall serve Am’ (i.e. ‘ Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babylon’), ‘and his son, and his son’s son, until the time of his own land come.’ This might be. 
regarded as limiting the duration of the Captivity also to three generations; and we might suppose that 
a Hebrew 3 (= 3) has been confused with + (= 7) in the original text of our Epistle. But see the Introduction, 
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shall remain there many years, and for a long season, even for seven generations: and after 
4that I will bring you out peaceably from thence. But now shall ye see in Babylon gods of 

5 silver, and of gold, and of wood, borne upon shoulders, which cause the nations to fear. Beware 
therefore that ye in no wise become like unto the strangers, neither let fear take hold upon you 
because of them, when ye see the multitude before them and behind them, worshipping them. 

6, 7 But say ye in your hearts, O Lord, we must worship thee. For mine angel is with you, and 
81 myself do care for your souls. For their tongue is polished by the workman, and they 


§ 2, for what appears to be a more probable solution of the difficulty. The Syriac cuts the knot, reading 
“until seventy years ; and after seventy years I will bring you forth from thence in peace’. ‘ With peace’ (μετ᾽ 
εἰρήνης = nrbw3) occurs in LXX Gen. xxvi. 29; Exod. xviii. 23. 

Since Jer. xxvii. 7 does not appear in the LXX (see Qms), it would seem that our epistoler was not 
dependent on that source for his knowledge of Jeremiah’s writings, but was acquainted with the Heb. text. 

4. But now shall ye see. Νυνὶ δὲ ὄψεσθε ΞΞ INN ANY, And now, ye will see: cf. Gen. xxxii. 11; 
Exod. xxxii. 34. 

gods of silver, and of gold, and of wood. Vulgate: ‘gods of gold, and of silver, and of stone, and of 
wood.’ But cf. Ps. cxv. 4, cxxxv. 15; Jer. x. 4 for ‘silver and gold’. For the addition (found also in Syr.), 
see Deut. iv. 28, xxix. 17; Dan. v. 4. Obviously, stone would be too heavy a material for gods which were to 
be ‘borne upon shoulders’; i.e. carried in procession by the priests on their festivals, as depicted in the 
Assyrian sculptures. The ‘gods of silver and of gold’, moreover, were not of solid metal; but of wood 
overlaid with the precious ores. See Isa. xl. 19 f., xli. 6f, xliv. 12-17, xlvi. 6 f.; Jer. x. 3-5. 

which cause the nations to fear. Lit. ‘showing (or displaying) a fear to the nations’ (δεικνύντας φόβον 
τοῖς ἔθνεσιν = NW DANN OND, ‘making the nations behold an object of fear’). A ‘fear’ or ‘dread’ 
denotes a deity in Aramaic (πη, Syr. Jlu3) as well as in Hebrew (N19); Isa. viii. τ f; Ps. Ixxvi. 12; 
18, Gen. xxxi. 42. The curious Greek phrase, which is usually explained by reference to Ps. Ix. 5 (‘ Thou 
hast made thy people see hard things’), suggests the Hebrew original given above, with its characteristic 
paronomasia or play upon like-sounding words (mar’ém méra’), which the translator failed to reproduce in 
Greek. So the LXX everywhere ignores this feature of Hebrew style. 

5. Rather, ‘Beware, then, lest ye also become wholly assimilated to the foreigners, and fear at them 
(i.e. the idols) seize you, when ye see a crowd before and behind them bowing down to them.’ This again 
suggests a Hebrew original. “19 om>y inn pons mea 3 95 one ox won ADs [5 ὩΠ ΠΡ). Note 
especially the ἀφομοιωθέντες ἀφομοιωθῆτε = YOIN MT (the compound Greek verb seems peculiar to this Epistle 
in LXX: see Tromm), and ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς = omy ‘on account of them’, as the source of the fear. For the phrase 
‘fear take (or seize) you’, see Ps. xlviii. 7; Exod. xv. 15. ‘ Before and behind them’: i.e. in the procession. 

6. But say ye in your hearts. The Greek has ‘your understanding’ (τῇ διανοίᾳ), as in Gen. xvii. 17 ; 
xxvii. 41. Heb. naaaba ‘in your heart’ (sing.). The Greek of what follows (σοὶ δεῖ προσκυνεῖν, Δέσποτα) 
might represent Heb. "ΝΣ mnnwnd 75. The verse, however, may be an interpolation. It breaks the connexion 
between wv. 5, 7 (see note on v. 7), and is omitted by LXX4. 

_ 4. For mine angel is with you: recalls Exod. xxiii. 23, xxxii. 34 ; Gen. xxiv. 7, xlviii. 16 ; Exod. xxiii. 20; 
Num. xx. 16. 

The next clause should run: ‘And he (emphatic) careth for your lives.’ The original verse may have been 

something of this kind: 
pons ‘oxdn 9 
:povas(>) wt Nim 


Cf. Gen. xxvi. 24; Isa. xliii. 5; Ps. cxlii. 5; Jer. xxx. 14, 17. (For the plur. τὰς ψυχάς = wb) sing., cf. 
Ps, xix. 8, xxxiii. 19 LXX.) , 

God is represented as speaking directly, as in v. 3. No doubt, the author felt that the whole message was 
a ‘word of God’, like all prophetic utterances. But the present verse may perhaps be a direct quotation from 
some poetical or prophetical piece. It does not seem likely that an author writing in Greek would have chosen 
to use the phrase ἐκζητῶν τὰς ψυχὰς ὑμῶν in this special sense, unless he had had such a word as wn (or wpa, 
Prov. xxix. 10) before him. ‘To seek a man’s soul or life’ generally implies a murderous, not a benevolent 
motive. See Ps. xxxv. 4, xxxviii. 13, &c.; 2 Sam. iv. 8 (all wpa). For wv = ἐκζητῶ, see also Gen. ix. 5. 
Perhaps the author intended this last use: ‘And he requireth ov will require (i.e. avenge) your lives.’ (So 
Syr. ‘The A, of the Lord—” bn for »oxbo—is with you, and he will avenge your souls.’) Further, why 
ἐκζητῶν, and not ἐκζητεῖ (or ἐκζητήσει), if the author was not translating a Heb. participle? 


8-16. Ldols, though made of costly materials and richly adorned, are powerless to help or to hurt. 


8, For their tongue is polished by the workman (more lit.a craftsman. τέκτων = won, Isa. xl. 18, 20; a carver 
or graver in wood, metal, or stone). Heb. perhaps: wan 3 Aw nw 15 (sharpened rather than polished) ; a 
paronomasia. Cf. Ps, Ixiv. 4, cxl. 4. κατεξυσμένη here only in LXX (Tromm). If ‘ polished’ were what the 
author intended, this might represent Heb. npind or MOAN». It is implied that the images’ mouths were open, 
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9 themselves are overlaid with gold and with silver; yet are they but false, and cannot speak. And 

taking gold, as it were for a virgin that loveth to go gay, they make crowns for the heads of their 
το gods: and sometimes also the priests convey from their gods gold and silver, and bestow it upon 
11 themselves ; and will even give thereof to the common harlots: and they deck them as men with 
12 garments, even the gods of silver, and gods of gold, and of wood. Yet cannot these gods save 
13 themselves from rust and moths, though they be covered with purple raiment. They wipe their 
14 faces because of the dust of the temple, which is thick upon them. And he that cannot put to 


as if to speak (sez?. oracles). The connexion of thought with what precedes may be: ‘Fear them not, for, &c. 
The verse is reminiscent of Ps. cxv. 4, 5a. 

and they themselves : i.e. their bodies (Greek αὐτά re: cf. Ziadi. 4). Heb. noyy or npn. The whole 
clause may have been: D337) 2ΠῚ3 ADM) oxy. 

yet are they but false. ψευδῆ = Ip, Jer. x. 14, xiii. 25, a deception or fraud, of an idol. Render: ‘ but 
they are a fraud.’ Heb. -pw nm; after which the verse concludes with aad ySoy xdy. 

9. Lit. ‘And as for a virgin fond of adornment, taking gold they make crowns upon the heads of their gods.’ 
φιλόκοσμος only here in LXX. Heb. ὈΠῸΝ weedy nrey wy anroanpd> sy ayan ndinad awe. Ch 
Jer. ii. 32, iv. 30; Zech. vi. 11. 

το. Lit. ‘But there are also times when the priests, filching from their gods gold and silver, spend it on 
themselves’. Heb. perhaps 12) O°NDT YA AYN AN; ὑφαιρεῖσθαι = 393, Job xxi. 18. καταναλίσκω εἴς τι, 
‘to spend upon a thing,’ is a classical phrase. ‘The verb renders Heb. box ‘to eat, consume,’ Jer. ii. 24 et al. 
Possibly εἰς ἑαυτοὺς (= nnd) is due to the translator’s having misread nnd ‘ bread’ as ond. The Heb. will then 
have been: ond ἸΟΣΝῚ or ἼΩΝ ond) ‘and eat bread’ (= feast: Gen. xliii, 25; Ps. xiv. 4; Jer. xli. 1; 
Luke xiv. 15). Otherwise, cf. 2 Kings xii. 12 and suppose an original like INysY owed) ‘and would spend 
it on themselves’: so the Syriac (pnt). : 

11. Render: ‘while they will give part of them (i.e. the gold and silver ornaments) even to the harlots on 
the roof’; i.e. apparently, the roof of the temple, where perhaps they slept for coolness, as on an ordinary 
house-roof (cf. Joshua ii, 6). These would be hierodules or temple-harlots such as we know to have been 
connected with some of the Babylonian temples, e.g. that of Ishtar at Erech (adpvac=miw up; cf. 
Gen, xxxviii. 21 f.; Deut. xxiii. 17). στέγος, roof (Syr. om.), was also used for a brothel in late Greek ; and the 
variant τέγος (A Q) is Aquila’s equivalent of 73? in Num. xxv. 8 ‘a vaulted tent’, rendered by the Vulg. 
lupanar, and so used in Neo-Hebrew. Cf. Lat. fornzx, ‘vaulted cellar; brothel.’ Was this the author’s 
meaning here, and did he write napn by mod oi ono wna (‘and they would give part of them even to the 
whores by the arched bower’)? In view of the Babylonian custom, the former interpretation seems preferable. 
Indeed, it seems possible, and even probable, that the original reference was to the supposed brides of Bel, who 
slept in the shrine on the top-stage of his great pyramidal temple (see Hdt. i. 181). 

and they deck them as men with garments, &c.= yyy ant ἹΠῸΝ ny Apa πος my wad one ome ey 
(cf. Ezek. xvi. 11; 2 Kings x. 22). This sentence resumes the thread of the narrative from Ὁ. 9, vv. το, 11 ἃ 
constituting a parenthesis. 

12. Lit. ‘But these are not saved from rust and fret, arrayed in purple apparel’ = Soyo axdno mye ox 
POIIN 3 Darn : cf. Num. x. 9; Ezek. xvi. 18, xxiv. 6; Esther viii. 15; Mal. iii. 11; Job xiii. 28; 
1 Kings xxii. 10, for the vocabulary. The second clause probably belongs to this rather than to the following 
verse (Vulg., Arab.); since, if ‘rust’ refers to the tarnishing of metal, ‘fret’ (βρώματα) seems to indicate the 
ravages of moths or grubs in clothing. The genitive absolute is, therefore, incorrectly used by the translator. 
But, further, βρώματα in the LXX generally means food (Heb. Dak or DoND), Tromm. gives twenty-one 
instances of βρώματα = 3K (e.g. Gen. xli. 35 f.) and ten of βρώματα = Say (Gen. vi. 21). It is evident that 
‘from rust and food’ cannot be right. We probably have here another instance of error in translation from the 
Hebrew original. If boxm1 stood in the unpointed text, the translator may be supposed to have pointed 
boun (= καὶ Bp.) instead of boiens ‘and from a devourer’ (i.e. moth or grub; Mal. iii. 11; cf. Job xiii. 28; 
Amos iv. 9). LXX makes the same blunder in Isa. lv. το, giving eis βρῶσιν for Saxd (‘to the eater’). In 
Matt. vi. 19 also σὴς καὶ βρῶσις May represent bit YY “moth and devourer’ (Isa. li. 8. Cf. also Assyr. 
dhilu, ‘ eater,’ ‘ grub,’ ‘ worm,’ &c.). 

13. They wipe their faces. ἐκμάσσονται is strange, if this be the meaning. We should have expected 
ἐκμάσσουσιν. The middle voice denotes ‘to wipe away one’s own tears’, Anth. Palat. 5. 43. If the Heb. was 
DMI wm ‘they wipe their faces’, the translator might have pointed the verb as a passive, 121, understanding 
‘they are wiped as to their faces’ = ‘they have their faces wiped’; though the sense might rather be simply 
‘their faces are wiped’. (For the verb see Prov. xxx. 20; Isa. xxv. 8.) 

the temple is τῆς οἰκίας = ΤΠ ‘the house’. Cf. 1 Kings vi. But ma in the sense of temple or God’s 
house (Assyr. dé 111) is usually οἶκος in LXX, while οἰκία is an ordinary dwelling-house. Did the translator use 
the latter word purposely, to express contempt for the heathen temple ? 

14. Lit. “And a sceptre holdeth he, as a man judge of a place, who will not destroy him who offendeth 
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death one that offendeth against him holdeth a sceptre, as though he were judge of a country. 

15 He hath also a dagger in his right hand, and an axe: but cannot deliver himself from war and 
16, 17 robbers. Whereby they are known not to be gods: therefore fear them not. For like as a vessel 
that a man useth is nothing worth when it is broken; even so it is with their gods: when they 

18 be set up in the temples their eyes be full of dust through the feet of them that come in. And 

as the courts are made sure on every side upon him that offendeth the king, as being committed 

to suffer death; even so the priests make fast their temples with doors, with locks, and bars, lest 

19 they be carried off by robbers. They light them candles, yea, more than for themselves, whereof 


against him’ = $15 ΝΟῚΠ nx ann Nd ἼΦΝ AMD DAW wed Join pawn (cf. Amos i. 5; Exod. ii. 14; Gen. xx. 9). 
ἀνελεῖ may also stand for 73° wall smite (Gen. iv. 14); a suitable word in connexion with paw (Isa. xi. 4). 
The Babylonian gods are represented on the sculptures and seal-engravings as holding sceptres, swords, axes, 
and other emblems of authority. Some of the Hittite deities at Boghaz Keui carry sceptres; and an axe 
is the common Egyptian symbol for.a god. ; : 

15. Lit. ‘But he holdeth a dagger in (A Q) the (A) right hand and an axe’ = Heb.... "ΔῈ 1222 2 ἽΠ' Jom. 
LXX has ἐγχειρίδιον for Heb. ann ‘sword’ in Ezek. xxi. 3, 4, 5 and elsewhere. Syr. adds: ‘in his left,’ which 
may very well be right. Restore therefore: owas win. 1g. Lit. “but himself from war and brigands he will 
not deliver’. The collocation ‘war and brigands’ is improbable; and it seems natural to suppose a confusion 
of πόλεμος and πολέμιος, such as we observe in Esther ix. 16, where we find ἀπὸ τῶν πολέμων (but B πολεμίων) 
for ὉΠ. Restoring πολεμίων (cf. A πολέμων), here, we conjecture the following original text: we) nN 
dye xd oven omen, and himself from enemies and spoilers he cannot deliver (cf. Isa. xliv. 20; Obad. 5). 

τό. they are known. Gk. γνώριμοί εἰσιν, which, according to the ordinary use of the LXX, should mean 
‘they are kinsfolk’ (Ruth ii. 1) or ‘friends’ (2 Sam. iii. 8). The translator probably had the Heb. nyt 
in his MS., and possibly confused the participle with the substantive. The verse, which is rhetorically repeated 
in almost the same words at vv. 23, 29, 65, 69, may be reconstructed in Hebrew somewhat thus: mdxnby 
ono asco [5 τὸν (ΘΠ το myn. Cf. Isa. xxxi. 3, Ivii. 6; Jer. x. 5, v. 7. 

17-23. The senseless tdols are patient of all indignities. 

17. A reminiscence of Jer. xxii. 28, Hos. viii. 8, as regards the language of the first half of the verse. But 
σκεῦος ἀνθρώπου is suspicious, as it hardly means ‘a vessel shat a man useth’; and if it did, the description 
would be quite superfluous. It looks as if win earthenware (Jer. xxxii. 14: wan %>) had been misread p7% by 
confusion of letters(w or w is sometimes mistaken for ~Y or 12), or perhaps rather wx. Cf. also the Syr., which 
gives ‘a potter’s vessel’. Lit. the Greek says: ‘ For just as a vessel of a man, if broken, becometh useless, such 
are their gods.’ The Heb. may have been: omnbs yn 15. 12 yan px yea wan %99 2. ‘For like an earthen 
vessel broken, useless, so are their gods.’ A broken vessel is a proverb of worthlessness, Jer. xxii. 28. (‘The full 
stop is rightly placed here; what follows is a new thought.) The next statement may be rendered: ‘ When 
they have been established in their houses, their eyes are (become) full of dust from the feet,’ &c. But it seems 
probable that, in the Hebrew, the clause ΤΣ D’4¥D ‘set up in the houses’ (= temples), or whatever the 
phrase was which the Greek represents by καθιδρυμένων (? DIDI] DDI) αὐτῶν ἐν τοῖς οἴκοις, was connected 
with the preceding words. The sense will then have been: ‘So are their gods, set up in their temples.’ Then 
followed in the Hebrew, as a new sentence: 3 D°N20 yap spy indo omy ‘their eyes are filled with dust’, &c. 
LXX4 gives κήποις for οἴκοις ; an interesting variant, which recalls Isa. lxv. 3. Cf. also Ὁ, 21 and the note there. 

18. the courts are made sure on every side. Gk. περιπεφραγμέναι εἰσὶν ai αὐλαί, ‘the courts (of the 
palace) are fenced in all round’; cf. Job 1. το (TY = περιφράσσω; Hos. ii. 6 (8) = φράσσω, ‘hedge in’). 
αὐλή generally = “yn ‘court’; but ‘the courts are fortified’ does not give a good sense, and αὐλή sometimes 
represents Heb. ἫΝ ‘gate’ (Ps. cxxii. 2; Esther ii. 19). Perhaps the Heb. was nywn ὙΌΣ) ‘the gates are 
shut’. αὖλαί can hardly be the courts of a prison, as in Jer. xxxii. 2, xxxiii. 1 (Gifford); for that would 
require the addition of τῆς φυλακῆς. 

as being committed to suffer death. Lit. ‘as having been led off for death’ (execution). This is not 
very intelligible; and A prefixes the conjunction ἤ or, which improves the sense, and may be right. ἀπηγμένος 
in LXX renders Heb. ‘pw ‘prisoner’ (Gen. xxxix. 22; cf. xl. 3 WON = ἀπῆκτο, xiii. 16 TION = ἀπάχθητε; 
Isa. xiv. 17 τοὺς ἐν ἀπαγωγῇ = ODN). Either this (nid ἸΌΝ) might have been the phrase here, or we may 
suppose an original 223 nypp “one led to death’ (Isa. lili. 7; Jer. xi. 19). The rest of the verse is easy. 
The whole may have run in the Hebrew pretty much as follows: omywn ὙΠ) tbod Sin we ya Awe? 
saw os ὍΣ ΙΒ onan adysn mods pas pny omna ns 72 (baw nied wy mod px sy 
‘And just as around an offender against a king the gates are shut, or around one bound for execution 
(or a man led to execution) ; so do the priests strengthen their (the idols’) houses with doors, and locks, and 
bars, lest by the hand of spoilers they should be despoiled’. (Syr. ‘And like a man who is condemned by the 
king, ther arms are stretched ouf—\ke the condemned (pl.) to death. Their houses their priests 
strengthen,’ &c. This points to a different Greek exemplar.) 

19. They light them candles. Rather: ‘Lamps they burn’; Gk. λύχνους καίουσιν, which probably 
represents Heb, 1"y* ΤῚΣ ‘lamps they arrange’ ; see Lev. xxiv. 4. 
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20 they cannot see one. They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts 
21 are eaten out, when things creeping out of the earth devour both them and their raiment: they 
22 feel it not when their faces are blacked through the smoke that cometh out of the temple: upon 
23 their bodies and heads alight bats, swallows, and birds; and in like manner the cats also. Whereby 
24 ye may know that they are no gods: therefore fear them not. Notwithstanding the gold wherewith 

they are beset to make them beautiful, except one wipe off the rust, they will not shine: for not even 
25 when they were molten did they feel it. Things wherein there is no breath are bought at any cost. 


yea, more than for themselves. A’s reading πλείονας αὐτοῖς = nnd nvm ‘many for them’, is preferable. 
- The rest of the verse might have been: jn MnxvDi mixnd iba xd swe ‘of which they cannot see 
even one’. 

20. They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts are eaten out, &c. 
Evidently there is something wrong here. The connexion of thought, if any exist, between the first and second 
members of the verse is hopelessly obscure. The Greek does not help us. ‘ He is, indeed, as a beam of those 
out of the house; but their hearts they say are licked up’: surely a false contrast, It is likely that the words 
τὰς δὲ καρδίας αὐτῶν φασίν conceal the common Hebrew phrase ‘to say in one’s heart’ = to think, and that 
the sense of the original was: ‘And he (i.e. the idol) is like a beam of the temple, yet they think that he eats,’ 
See Bel 6 ff. for eating as a proof of being a ‘living god’. ἐκλείχειν = ppd ‘to lap’ or ‘lick up a 
1 Kings xxii. 38, and ‘the syn. 4nb, ibid. xviii, 38; Num. xxii. 4 (of eating). The Hebrew may have been: 
snd) yor? pada man ΠΡΟ WM And he ἐς like a beam of the house (or read: ΓΔ ΠΡ = ὥσπερ δοκὸς τῶν 
ἐκ τῆς οἰκίας); ‘And they say in their heart, ‘He licketh up!”” (The translator pointed n>, as he renders 
by a passive infin.) The verse continues, if we translate literally: ‘Of the reptiles from the earth eating up 
both themselves and their dress they are not aware.’ This may have sprung from Heb. onix ΠΝ nian wor 
say ΝΟῚ one, ‘The creeping things of the ground (Gen. i. 25) eat them and their robes (1 Kings xxii. 30), 
and they know not. (Syr. ‘They are like beams, &c.; and their heart 15 foolish and goeth astray ; and they 
are destroyed by the reptiles of the earth, and are eaten—they and their garments.’) 

21. Lit. ‘(They are) blackened as to their face from the smoke out of the house’, The Hebrew may have 
been: Man jwyo om» wwn ‘Their faces are black from the smoke of the house’, Cf. Lam. iv. 8. In that 
case, μεμελάνωται (Q*) τὰ πρόσωπα (Q™8) would represent the Hebrew more correctly than the reading of B. 
But A’s τοῦ ἐκ τῆς γῆς καιομένου is more likely to be original than B’s τοῦ ἐκ τῆς οἰκίας (dittogr. from v. 20). 
It points, moreover, to the Heb. ΠΝ ΠῚ nbyn (jwy2) ‘(through the smoke) which goeth up from the ground ’ 
(cf. v. 54 note). The Greek translator seems to have vocalized nbyn as nbdyn =kalev, to light a lamp 
(Ex. xxvii. 20; Lev. xxiv. 2). 

22. swallows, and birds (Gk. 276 dirds) is a curious collocation. We should expect the name of some 
other species to be added to that of the swallow. The Syriac, accordingly, has ravens, which may be right, as the 
dominant idea would seem to be that of unclean birds (Lev. xi. 14, 15, 19). But ‘bats and swallows and [all] _ 
the birds’ is also possible; especially if ‘the cats’ be correct in the next clause. The mention of the (domestic ?) 
cat is unique in LXX. The word (οἱ aiAovpor) might conceivably represent Ow (= Aram. jaw, Arab. 
pilin) or pdinn (see Talmud Bab. Hor. 13a). The Targum renders o”% by this last word in Isa. xiii. 22, 


xxxiv. 14. Was the word here nvx ‘kites’ or ‘hawks’, which the translator misread nx and rendered ‘ cats’? 
Then the Heb. of the verse may have been ¢AYNA ON DAN DYpIDN maby ime ΟΝ ΡΥ anny. 
(The Syriac has: ‘And on their heads sit bats and swallows and ravens together, and also weasels.’ For 
ravens, Cf. v. 54.) 

23. γνώσεσθε = YIN = ‘ye may know’. : ΠΟ weyn-by yacby ΠΌΠ ΝΟ so won AND. 

24. Lit. ‘For the gold which they wear for beauty,—unless one have wiped off the rust, they will not make fo 
shine ; for not even when they were being cast, were they aware (of it)’. There is no obvious relation between 
the two statements of this verse, the connecting yap notwithstanding. But it is at least evident (face R.V.) that 
‘oriAPw is used transitively in the former of them, as in Diosc. i. 111 and Aristaen. i. 25. The Heb. might be 
yx’ (Job xli. 24) or in (Ps. xviii. 29). In the second, ‘they were molten ’ or rather cast (ἐχωνεύοντο = Ip¥in) 
can hardly be right; for the verse has in view, as the first member shows, idols overlaid or plated with the 
precious metal, not images of solid gold. The sense required, and indicated, by the context is: ‘for they do 
not know when (or that) they are dirty (or tarnished).’ Possibly the translator mispointed won ‘were brought 
forth, produced’, the real word being bn were defiled (cf. Ezek. xxviii. 7 ‘defile thy brightness’: Isa. xxx. 22). 
ὃ περίκεινται, ‘which they have round them, which they wear’; cf. Acts xxvili, 20; also τὰ περικείμενα χρυσία, 
plates of gold aid on an ivory statue, Thuc. ii. 13. Heb, n° ND ON (θη ἸΒΓ12) mya, ‘BY WN ANT NN 55 
21bbn (pon avdonn) so sw xd 5. (Ps. xviii, 29 wey) YN ND ARENT NN wR. 

28. at any cost. Gk. ἐκ πάσης τιμῆς = ὍΠΙ 520; a misreading of ’D bya. The Heb. may have been: 
DA AY PS WR On ormp ὌΠ baa: cf. Jer. χ. 14; 2 Chr. i. 16. Better: ‘At all cost they are acquired, 
in whom is no breath.’ ee , 
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26 Having no feet, they are borne upon shoulders, whereby they declare unto men that they be 
27 nothing worth. They also that serve them are ashamed: for if they fall to the ground at 
any time, they cannot rise up again of themselves: neither, if one set them aright, can they 
move of themselves: neither, if they be set awry, can they make themselves straight: but the 
28 offerings are set before them, as if they were dead men. And the things that are sacrificed 
unto them, their priests sell and spend; and in like manner their wives also lay up part thereof 
29 in salt; but unto the poor and to the impotent will they give nothing thereof. The menstruous 
woman and the woman in childbed touch their sacrifices: knowing therefore by these things that 
30 they are no gods, fear them not. For how can they be called gods? because women set meat 
31 before the gods of silver, gold, and wood. And in their temples the priests sit on seats, having 
32 their clothes rent, and their heads and beards shaven, and nothing upon their heads. They roar 


26. Rather deimg footless ... exposing their own shame to mankind. Cf. Isa. xlvi. 7, xlix. 22, for the first 
reproach ; for the second, Jer. xiii. 26, Nah. iii. 5. Indecent figures of gods were perhaps commoner in Egypt 
than in Babylonia, where they usually appear draped. See the procession in my Light from the East, p. 173. 
But nude and phallic figures occur on the seals. Heb. ondp Δ ΝΠΟΤΙΝ DTD J ἢ» ans-by mdr pea, 

27. Lit. And even they who attend on them are ashamed = ΓΜ Δ waa. The participle θεραπεύων = T2Y 
in Isa. liv. 17 also (LXX θεράπων = T2Y saepe). Perhaps the translator pointed O72) (Zech. ii. 13). The 
next sentence is lit. ‘On account of the rising by help of them, lest (= if?) ever he have fallen upon the ground’, 
Instead of ‘by help of them’ (δι’ αὐτῶν), i.e. of the attendants, LXX* gives ‘by themselves’ (δι ἑαυτῶν), 
i.e. unassisted. δι ἑαυτοῦ would have been better after πέσῃ, sing, Further, the negative must be supplied: 
‘On account of their not rising by themselves, if ever he have fallen,’ &c. Heb. perhaps: DX O}2 imp by 
ΣΝ bp) ‘because of his rising by their hand if he have fallen to earth’. Cf. 1 Sam. v. 3, xxviii. 20. The 
Chinese say ‘A fallen Buddha rise!’ (Pi Fou-tu ki), of a hopeless case (Giles, Dzct. 3600). The verse 
continues: ‘nor, if one have set him upright, will (= ‘can’—a Hebraism) he move of himself, nor if he be bowed, 
will he stand erect; but as before corpses the gifts are set before them.’ The Heb. might have been: 
rond ow ond mnos 3 toy: xd yoo ora wen xb wpoa nap esx oN) «And if a man set him up 
in his place, he will not move alone; and if he bow, he will not stand up; but as (before) the dead bread is set 
before them’. Cf. Isa. xlvi. 1, 7; and for the offerings to the dead, Ps. cvi. 28, Ecclus. xxx. 18 f., Tobit iv. 17. 
τὰ δῶρα = ond, Lev. xxi. 6, 8; and παρατιθέναι = ow, Gen. ΧΙ. 328]. The change from plur. to sing. 
exemplified in this verse is a common characteristic of Hebrew style (see Driver, Samuei, p. lxix). 

28. Lit. ‘But their sacrifices their priests sell and use up; but in like manner the women (A their wives) 
also, salting part of them, neither to a beggar nor to a pauper give any share’, In Hebrew: 3 onan 
smadaxn xo past vy onan (Lev. ἢν 13) mndw (A= ons) Dwi Δ jar (Isa. fii, 14) TYR OMIM, (cf. 
peréduxa: Job xxxi. 17). Instead of 15) ‘and greedily consume ’, perhaps 55) ‘and use up’ (cf. Deut. 
xxxii. 23; Gen. xxi. 15); and instead of mind ‘salting’, perhaps min ‘spicing’ or ‘pickling’ (cf. 
Gen. 1. 2, 3, 26). (The Syriac ‘their priests ea them and their wives gorge themselves with them’ may indicate 
a more original text : wa edunt pr. > consumunt; nord vorant pr. mindio condiunt.) 

29. See Lev. xii. 4, 1, xx. 18. ἀποκαθημένη ‘(a woman) szfing apart during menstruation” = ΠῚ ; λεχώς 
(for which Q’s λεχώ is more correct), ‘a woman in childbed,’ or ‘one who has just given birth’ = mby. 
Heb. therefore: :myno ΠΡΟ ΠῚ avin on naa, an argument which would appeal to none but orthodox Jews. 
(For the construction γνόντες οὖν κτλ., cf. Isa. xxvi. 11: γνόντες δὲ αἰσχυνθήσονται = wa3 wm. Here perhaps : 
Ay Sy ὈΝΤΝΟ 5 ΠΟΝῸ wh; ch Q’s ware) (γνόντες is rare in LXX. It occurs otherwise only a few times 
in the idiom γνόντες γνώσεσθε = WIN YH, Jer. xvi. 15 et sim.) 

30. Another objection from a purely Jewish point of view. There were no priestesses or female attendants 
of Jahweh. πόθεν γὰρ is perhaps equivalent to x 35, ‘For how?’ B κληθείησαν and A κληθήσονται might 
either of them represent a Heb. impf. See Ὁ. 27 for παρατιθέασιν θεοῖς, ‘they set (food) before gods,’ The 
Heb. verse might be: 79) 27M ADS πον Moy ov *D | ὈΠῸΝ INP ἭΝ 5. 

31. sit on seats. So Syr.; but it is very doubtful whether διφρεύω, ‘drive a chariot’ (Eurip. Androm. 108), 
can bear this meaning, although δίφρος may be a chair or throne (NDI; Deut. xvii. 18; 1 Sam. i. 9). Q cuts 
the knot by substituting καθίζουσιν, ‘they sit.’ The sense is perhaps not unsuitable, if the word could bear it; 
but the whole context shows that the author is thinking of the mourning for dead gods, which was a well-known 
feature of Babylonian religion. We may, therefore, suppose that the original text had 12> they weep, which the 
Greek translator misread 125." ‘hey ride (see the Introduction, ὃ 3). For the other phrases of the verse, 
cf. Lev. x. δ, 1 Sam. iv. 12, 2 Sam. xv. 32, Jer. xli. 5, Lev. xiii. 45; whence we may infer an original text: 

“spp owen pn ws ond. ondma cymp wa ODT DANI, ᾿Ακάλυπτοι (here only) should probably be 
ἀκατακάλυπτοι, as QMS= "γ᾽ ‘unbound’ (by unwinding the turban); a thing forbidden to priests, 
Lev. xxi. 10. 

32. Lit. ‘But they roar, shouting before their gods, as persons at a dead man’s wake’. Τὸ περίδειπνον, 

‘a funeral-feast, perhaps renders ΠΙῪῊΘ (Jer. xvi. 5; cf. Amos vi. 7) = targumic ἘΠ) 0, NM ‘the funeral- 
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33 and cry before their gods, as men do at the feast when one is dead. The priests also take off 
34 garments from them, and clothe their wives and children withal. Whether it be evil that one 

doeth unto them, or good, they are not able to recompense it: they can neither set up a king, 
35 nor put him down. In like manner, they can neither give riches nor money: though a man make 
36 a vow unto them, and keep it not, they will never exact it. They can save no man from death, 
37 neither deliver the weak from the mighty. They cannot restore a blind man to his sight, nor 
38 deliver any that is in distress.) They can show no mercy to the widow, nor do good to the 
39 fatherless. They are like the stones that be hewn out of the mountain, these gods of wood, and 

that are overlaid with gold and with silver: they that minister unto them shall be confounded. 
40 How should a man then think or say that they are gods, when even the Chaldeans themselves 
41 dishonour them? Who if they shall see one dumb that cannot speak, they bring him, and intreat 


feast’, eaten soon after the burial of the corpse. Cf Jer. xvi. 7: ‘And they shall not break bread unto the 
mourner, to comfort him for the dead’ (so Giesebrecht). The Heb. of the verse may have been: ab) ΡΩΝ 
ΣΤ ΠΡΟΣ over. onndy (Ps. xxxviii.g Nw). These rites of mourning for the gods recall the ‘women 
Bd tat for Tammuz’ of Ezek. viii. 14 and the Babylonian festivals of mourning for the same deity 

umuzi). 
' 33. a ‘From their dress taking away (a part), the priests will clothe their wives and children’. In Heb. 
ἐ ΒΛ ΠΣ nS wera DIAIF wp? amas. 

34-39. Unlike Jahweh, they do nothing. Carlyle’s cry to Froude, ‘He (God) never does anything!’ may 
be remembered. The prophets of Israel thought otherwise. They thought He did everything. 

34. Lit. ‘Neither if they have suffered evil by any one, nor if good, will they be able to repay’. Cf. 
Deut. xxxii. 35, Jer. xvi. 18, Prov. xxv. 22, and many other places. Heb. perhaps: ap 3 ON y7 ON 


nbw abo xb wee nN «Tf evil or good they have received from a man, they cannot repay’. See Jer. xlii. 6; 
Job ii. 10. 


put him down: lit. ‘remove him’. The Heb. of the second sentence might have been: sb mpad xd 
yond xb) ba. With this and the next two verses cf. τ Sam. ii. 6-8. 

35. money; Gk. χαλκός = copper, a copper coin, and then collectively, money. The original phrase may 
have been ΘΟ “wy ‘wealth and riches’, which is rendered πλοῦτον καὶ χρήματα, ‘wealth and money,’ 
2 Chron. i. 12. Probably, however, χαλκός = nvm, as usual, and this Heb. term is a disguise or corruption 
of some word meaning poverty, e.g. w (cf. Prov. xxx. 8). This gives a better parallel to what precedes 
(ὡσαύτως). Heb. nnd wa xd wen wy 15. The next sentence is based on Deut. xxiii. 22, and must have 
run pretty much as follows: : ΘΠ xd ndee ΜΟῚ ana ond wx Ὑ on, : 

36. Heb. spydm xd pin a δ) | oy xb om ΠΡ. Ἥττων = 55, Job xx. 10. Perhaps rather w5m 
2) 79; cf. Joel iv. ro. 

37. Lit. ‘A blind man into seeing (= visus) they will not bring round’ (περιστήσωσιν, B. A’s παρα- 
στήσωσι = set beside or near is less suitable). The Greek is rather peculiar and suggests translation. Perhaps 
εἰς ὅρασιν should have been εἰς ὁρῶντα ; and 12°" may have been misread 1a'x’ (= στήσωσιν). Hence we get: 
yw. NP TSI WY OW +A blind man into one seeing they restore not’ (cf. Lev. xiii. 16, Isa. xxix. 17). There 
follows: ydyy xd 1b aya ooN «A man in straits (Isa. xxv. 4) they will not deliver’. 

38. Cf. Isa. ix. τό, Ex. i. 20, for the language. The verse falls back easily into Hebrew: | 12 xd mandy 
rio ND DM). 

39. these gods of wood. The italicized words probably represent the Heb. correctly. Cf. Isa. xxi. 9, where . 
LXX renders mnbx by τὰ χειροποίητα αὐτῆς, and Isa. xxxi. 7, where 13m soobyy pon vy is rendered τὰ 
χειροποίητα αὐτῶν τὰ ἀργυρᾶ καὶ τὰ χειροποίητα τὰ χρυσᾶς The Heb. of the clause may have been: 
span ὙΠΟΝῚ amin ὙΠΟΝῚ ὙῊΠ ΟΝ nor an ΣΝ ΤῸ the stones of the mountain are like the gods of wood 


and the gods of gold and silver’. The second clause is simply ;1w2 nq ay) ‘and their servants shall be 
ashamed’. See note on v. 27a. The priests are intended. 


40. Lit. ‘How then is it to be thought or proclaimed that they are gods?’ Cf. the classical use of νομίζω, 
‘ to believe in or acknowledge as a god’; e.g. in the indictment of Socrates: ois 4 πόλις νομίζει θεοὺς οὐ νομίζων, 
‘not believing in the gods in which the state believes.’ Heb, perhaps: somds of 1D NPI TD) POND AD 
‘ And how should we believe and how proclaim that they are gods?’ 

41. they bring him, and intreat him to call upon Bel. Or, ‘having brought Bel, they expect him to 
speak.’ But the man would be taken before the god. And ἀξιῶ in LXX is ‘to beg, pray, request’ (Dan. i. 8, 
ii, 16, vi. 11; Esther iv. 8, viii. 3). Φωνῆσαι = ‘to speak’, as in Ps. οχν. 7 (D702 127) x). The Heb. 
of the verse might have been Samy swam atd Say xb ἼΦΝ obs en og 5. ome ΔΟΡῚ owon mon AN 
syIy RVD syd mim ἼΩΝ wpa ‘And also they, the Chaldeans, dishonour them’ (Deut. xxvii. 16); ‘for if 
they have seen a dumb man who cannot talk, they will bring him in (to the temple) and beg of Bel that he 
may speak, thinking that he (Bel) is aware. (Syr. a bring him Jdefore the gate’: perhaps πῦον gale was 
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him to call upon Bel, as though he were able to understand. Yet they cannot perceive this 
themselves, and forsake them: for they have no understanding. The women also with cords 
about them sit in the ways, burning bran for incense: but if any of them, drawn by some that 
passeth by, lie with him, she reproacheth her fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as herself, 
nor her cord broken. Whatsoever is done among them is false: how should a man then think 
or say that they are gods? They are fashioned by carpenters and goldsmiths: they can be nothing 


somehow confused with 5a 5x unio Bel. Cf. Jer. 1. 26 where Syr. renders mDAND by her gases, ‘reading or 


_ guessing ma δ) 


42. Yet; rather, And. The idolaters themselves cannot see all this (A: τοῦτο νοήσαντες), and abandon 
them (the idols); for they are devoid of sense (Jer. x. 8). Hebrew: 5. amin ary (nxt) pand bay ΜΟῚ 
:ond py nyt. ; 

43. This verse describes a well-known custom of Babylonian religion, which, according to Herodotus 
(i. 199), was observed in honour of the goddess Mylitta (Μύλιττα). ‘ Mylitta,’ he says, ‘is the name the 
Assyrians give to Aphrodite.’ Aphrodite is, of course, Ishtar, the goddess of love and procreation; and 
‘Mylitta’ is simply a contracted or corrupted form of the epithet mw’ allidtu, ‘she who causes to bring forth’ 
(i.e. Eileithyia or Lucina), or ‘she who brings forth’ (intensive) all living, the Great Mother, as .the Deep 
(Tiamat) is called mu-al-li-da-at gim-ri-shu-un, ‘the Mother of them all,’ in Creation-Tad.i. See also Ishtar’s 
lament over mankind when drowned by the Deluge (Flood Legend, WZ, xi. 119 ff.), where she seems to 
claim them as her offspring. Heb. (Xn WY) BIA MDPO AIAwWN Ὁ Ὑ15 (Jo. 1. 8) pean Amn mya 
ΜΟῚ moa Ὧλ navn xb "5 AOA ΠΊΣΤΙΝ (cf Gen. xix. 35) wy ΠΕΞΦῚ Ty WN Pa WA [ΠῸ NNN WD 
:npAa mban «And the women, girt with ropes, sit in the ways offering groats (or chaff); and whenever one 


" of them is dragged off by a passer-by, she reproaches her companion, because she has not been valued even 


as herself, and her rope has not been broken’. ‘Bran’ (τὰ πίτυρα) perhaps means crushed or pounded grain, 
since the ancients did not separate the skin from grain, as is done in modern milling. 

The account of Herodotus is as follows: ‘But quite the most disgraceful of the customs which the 
Babylonians have is the following. Every native woman is bound to sit in the temple of Aphrodite and, once 
in her life, have carnal intercourse with a foreigner. Many, moreover, not condescending to mix with the 
others, as being proud of riches, drive in a closed carriage-and-pair and stop at the temple, with a great 
following of attendants. But the majority proceed in this way. In Aphrodite’s precinct sit, with a fillet of 
cord round their heads, many women (for some are coming, others going); while rope-drawn passages _ 
keep every direction of ways through the women, by which the foreigners pass through and make their choice. 
And when a woman seats herself there, she does not go home before one of the foreigners has thrown money 
into her lap and dealt with her outside the temple. But when he throws it, he has to say this much: “1 invoke 
over thee the goddess Mylitta!” (The Assyrians call Aphrodite ‘‘ Mylitta”’.) The money may be ever so little 
in amount, for she may not refuse it, for it is not lawful for her (to do so); for this money becomes sacred : 
but she follows the first that throws, rejecting no man. But after the intercourse, she makes: expiatory 
offerings to the goddess, and goes home. And after this, thou wilt not give her so much when thou receivest 
her in marriage. 

‘ All, then, who are possessed of beauty and stature soon go home; but all of them who are plain wait 
a long time, unable to fulfil the law. Some even wait three or four years’ time. A similar custom prevails in 
some places in Cyprus.’ Ἐπ ας τῇ 

Our verse seems to describe something similar but not identical. There is no mention here of the 
Sanctuary (ἱερόν) of Aphrodite. The women ‘sit in the ways’ or streets, instead of repairing thither: cf. 
Gen. xxxviii. 14 ff., Prov. vii. 8, 12. Herodotus does not mention the offering of ‘bran’; and it is not clear 
whether the ‘cords’ (σχοινία) of our verse are to be identified with his ‘ fillet of cord’ (στεφανὸν θώμιγγος) 
or his ‘rope-drawn passages’ (cxoworevées διέξοδοι), or with neither. The expression ἐφελκυσθεῖσα, ‘ dragged 
after him,’ seems to imply a cord round the woman’s waist, a sort of Venus’s girdle, which is then symbolically 
broken. 

44. Whatsoever is done among them is false. This agrees with A’s reading zap’ αὐτοῖς, and seems to refer 
to the Chaldeans or their priests. Q’s ἐν αὐτοῖς = ὮΠΞ, which would more naturally mean ‘upon them’, i.e. 
the idols (cf. Num. xxxiii. 4, Dan. ix. 12), in the sense of punishment. Heb. perhaps: “pw ond meyin 55 
‘All the things that are done unto (or for) them are a fraud’; or "PY and nyy? TWN 5 ‘Everything which 
is wont to be done for them is a fraud’ (so Syr.). πάντα τὰ γενόμενα = WY AWN b3, τ Kings xxii. 54. 
Perhaps, therefore, sin (sw) apy ond wy wx 55 = <All that they do in their honour is a fraud (folly)’. 
(Both ψευδῆ adj. and ψεύδη subst. appear for "py in LXX.) 

For the rest of the verse see v. 40. The ὡς (= ὥστε: so AQ) seems superfluous as well as difficult. 
‘Os θεοὶ αὐτοὶ ὑπάρχοιεν would be more intelligible. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 780: καλεῖ με πλαστὸς ὡς 
εἴην πατρί. : ᾿ Set Meh τον 

45-52. Idols are merely works of art (‘the work of men’s hands’, Ps, cxv. 4). 

45- Heb. perhaps: mon yy) wan“ AwyD ‘handiwork of carpenter and smelter are they’: cf. Jer. x. 9, 
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46 else than the workmen will have them to be. And they themselves that fashioned them can never 
47 continue long; how then should the things that are fashioned by them? For they have left lies 
48 and reproaches to them that come after. For when there cometh any war or plague upon them, 
49 the priests consult with themselves, where there may be hidden with them. How then cannot 

men understand that they be no gods, which can neither save themselves from war, nor from 
50 plague? For seeing they be but of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver, it shall be 
51 known hereafter that they are false: and it shall be manifest to all nations and kings that they 
52 are no gods, but the works of men’s hands, and that there is no work of God in them. Who 
53 then may not know that they are no gods? For neither can they set up a king in a land, nor 
54 give rain unto men. Neither can they judge their own cause, nor redress a wrong, being unable: 


Ps. cxv. 4. Since ΠΝ fect is often rendered by γίνομαι in LXX, e.g. Gen. xlii. 25, 2 Kings xxiii. 23, 
Jer. viii. 8, we may suppose the original of the second clause of the verse to have been something of this hind: 
smwyd ΘΠ wan xo qwx ans nwynd wy xb ‘They are not made into another thing which the craftsmen 
did not want to make’. This implies γένωνται (A Q) for γένηται (B). Literally rendered, B’s text says: 
‘no other thing will result than what the craftsmen wish them to become.’ In 2 Kings ii. 10, οὐ μὴ γένηται = 
mm xb; and so here the Heb. may have been 4) wan wep Aw 53 mn xd ‘there will not come into 
being aught different from that which’, &c. (cf. Esther i. 8, iii. 7 for nw with je = ‘different from’). 


er 


46. B wrongly omits εἶναι θεοί from the second clause, where A Q [Syr.] preserve those words. Heb. 
ods ym os owyp ADD ov yo xd omey on (cf. Gen. xxvi. 8, Deut. iv. 26) ‘And they, their 
makers, cannot prolong days; And how shall works of their hands become gods?’ Gods are πολυχρόνιοι and, 
indeed, eternal. 

47. Lit. ‘for they left lies and a reproach to those who are born after’ (1. 6. to posterity). The connexion 
of thought would séem to be: for the idolaters bequeath, not gods, but a damnosa haereditas of disappointment 
or deception (ψεύδη = ἽΡΦ, Jer. x. 14) and reproach (ὄνειδος = 77M) to after generations. Posterity is not 
likely to regard as gods things which had failed to help in the hour of national danger and disaster, and whose 
impotence was a subject of mockery to the conquerors (cf. 2 Kings xviii. 33 ff.), and of shame and mortification 
to their worshippers (Isa. xlii, 17, Jer. xlviii. 13). Heb. soined naam apy way 5. For jon in this 
sense, see Job xviii. 20, Eccles. i. 11, iv. 16. : 

48. when ... or plague. Rather, ‘Whenever ... and evils’ (κακά τε myn, as in Mic. iii. τα: οὐ μὴ 
ἐπελθῇ ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς κακά). Heb. of verse: mmx (ny Sx we. or) in) onan wy Ay mond nmby s122 °5 
soppy wwann’ (oN). B: ἐπ᾽ αὐτά = upon the idols; A: ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς = upon the idolaters. The Heb. omdy 
might mean either; but A is probably right. Βουλεύονται πρὸς ἑαυτούς. Cf. 2 Kings vi. 8 for the construction 
ὧδ yy). 

49. Lit. ‘How then is it not possible to perceive’, &c. = Heb. 11 nytd px my; see for this construction 
Ezra ix. 15, Eccles. iii. 14. Instead of ‘themselves’ (ἑαυτούς) A gives ‘them’ (αὐτούς). “ Plague’ should be 
‘evils’ (κακά), as in Ὁ. 48. The Heb. of the rest of the verse may have been: yyw xO we on ody Nd 19 
(Isa. xlvi. 7 TDI) AYA Προ (AQ: OME) OWED ON. | 

50. Heb. possibly: ΒΥ yy OF WN (om. Q) “5 (cf. v. 6, and Deut. xxviii. 42 ξυλινά = yy; Exod. 
xxvi. 32, also Exod. xx. 23) ἱ ΠῸΠ “py 3 [> “NN YHA AD) AN ‘For inasmuch as they are wood and 
overlaid with gold and silver, it will become known hereafter that they are a fraud’. 

51. and that there is no work of God in them = καὶ οὐδὲν θεοῦ ἔργον ἐν αὐτοῖς ἐστίν ; a somewhat strange 
statement, and suggestive of mistranslation. If the Hebrew were O72 nyy orbs ps (‘And there is no god 
working in or through them’), we have here a parallel to the error of LXX in Job iv. 17 (ἀπὸ τῶν ἔργων αὐτοῦ = 
wnwyd) and Joel ii, rr (AT γῶν — ἔργα λόγων αὐτοῦ). Cf. also Prov. xx. 12 (κυρίου ἔργα = nyy mn). 

52. Bhas: τίνι οὖν γνωστέον ἐστὶν ὅτι οὐκ εἰσὶν θεοί; ‘By what then must it be known that they are not 
gods?’ an inept question, surely, after all that has been already said. A’s reading is preferable: Τίνι οὖν 
γνωστὸν οὐκ ἔσται κτλ. -- ΤῸ whom then shall it not be known’, &. :omds pre *D MX yyy Nd wr (cf. 
Exod. xxxiii. 16). 

53. The verse falls back into Hebrew quite naturally. ΝΟῚ (1 Kings xiv. 14) 1p xd yax(n) bo 5 
ΠΣ AINA WWONS ‘For a king of a (the) country they cannot set up, and the rain of the ground they cannot 
give’. Apparently the Greek translator misread DINT (= ἀνθρώποις) for MOINM: see Deut. xxviii. 12, 24, 
xi. 14; 1 Kings xvii. 14. 

54. The position of ἑαυτῶν (A Q αὐτῶν) is remarkable. It looks as if the word were an attempt to render 
Heb. ΠΡ or D7; an emphatic δέν. Heb. mon wt xd po: cf. Jer. v. 28. The next clause, οὐδὲ μὴ 
ῥύσωνται ἀδίκημα (‘nor redress a wrong’), appears to be a reminiscence of Isa. i. 17, where LXX® has ῥύσασθε 
ἀδικούμενον = PION MWR. Here also A has ἀδικούμενον for B’s ἀδίκημα. We may therefore suppose an 
original text pron WRN NP ‘nor can they correct an oppressor’, or ‘right one that is wronged’. (Cf. also 
2 Sam. xxii. 49: ἀδίκημα = ὉΠ.) ‘Being unable’ (dSvvaroe ὄντες) probably belongs to the next clause; where 
A Qme read ai instead of γάρ (no doubt correctly). This gives the sense: ‘being powerless as the crows 
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55 for they are as crows between heaven and earth. For even when fire falleth upon the house of 
gods of wood, or overlaid with gold or with silver, their priests will flee away, and escape, but 
56 they themselves shall be burnt asunder like beams. Moreover they cannot withstand any king 
57 or enemies: how should a man then allow or think that they be gods? Neither are those gods 
of wood, and overlaid with silver or with gold, able to escape either from thieves or robbers. 
58 Whose gold, and silver, and garments wherewith they are clothed, they that are strong will take 
59 from them, and go away withal: neither shall they be able to help themselves. Therefore it 
is better to be a king that showeth his manhood, or else a vessel in a house profitable for that 
whereof the owner shall have need, than such false gods; or even a door in a house, to keep 
the things safe that be therein, than such false gods; or a pillar of wood in a palace, than such 
60 false gods. For sun, and moon, and stars, being bright and sent to do their offices, are obedient. 


between the heaven and the earth.’ The point of the comparison, however, is still obscure, for ‘crows’ (or 
ravens: see Jer. iii, 2 WAIHI ITWE = ὠσεὶ κορώνη ἐρημουμένη, LXX reading or misreading ’22 295) do not 
give the impression of powerlessness, especially when flying in mid-air. Moreover, a verb seems wanting, 
as crows are not always in the air. Now in Job v. 16, xxxi. 16, ddvvaros represents Heb. by weak, helpless. 
It seems possible, therefore, that the Hebrew text here had a4 "5 (for they hang suspended: cf. Job xxviii. 4), 
which the Greek translator ignorantly rendered ἀδύνατοι ὄντες. The reference would be to images hanging on 
a wall (cf. v. 21 note): Heb. pan pa) pwn pa DID 155°. We may further suggest that pay> (‘like the 
clouds’) has been mistaken for 3 Ἴ:5 (‘like the ravens’), The Syriac has: ‘And not like the ravens between 
heaven and earth do they fly in the air’ (ANNI ΠΊΕ). 


58. Hebrew possibly: ΠΥῚΊΡΘ ony wr 3 omens ADI ann py mds naa (ws dia on) we den 5 on 
PEW" WAZ (cf. Gen. xv. 10: διεῖλεν αὐτὰ μέσα). ᾿ Ι 

56. Heb. may have been : ods 5 (cf. v. 40) ponndy nopd an (Deut. xxviii. 7) 1p" xd ova dyy sn byy 
:mon. (For mpd ‘éo receive a lesson’, cf. Jer. ii. 30.) 

51. Διαθῶσιν (B) is evidently wrong. The syllable ow has been accidentally omitted. Q presents the right 
reading διασωθῶσιν [so Syr.]: οὗ, v. 55. The Heb. was probably something like the following: xdy ova xd 
ann yom py ΟΝ abs ntnwy ‘Neither from thieves nor from robbers’ (Obad. 5) ‘can gods of wood and 


silver and gold escape’. 

58. Lit. ‘From whom the strong will (= may) strip off the gold and silver; and the raiment that lies about 
them they will (may) go off with. Heb. inp ody “WN OAT MN) DIA NN DADD ΠΝ DI WAY OMNIA Wwe 
siadm (cf. Gen. xxxvii. 2 3, Ezek. xvi. 39, Isa. xlix. 25, for the language), In the third member of the verse, 
A’s οἱ δέ, but they, seems better than B’s οὔτε = Ndi ‘and not’. Heb. yen xd owasd nm (Joshua x. 6), ‘and 
they (the idols) will not save themselves.’ ieee 

59. What writer, thinking in Greek, would have expressed himself in this fashion? Lit, the words run more 
like this: ‘So that it is better to be a king exhibiting his own courage, or a vessel in a house useful for what the 
possessor shall use it for, than the false gods.’ The fitness of the first comparison is far from being self- 
evident. It goes without saying, that a king giving proof of life and vigour in the face of attack is superior 
to a ‘god’ who can do nothing to defend his own person. But why a‘king’ and not rather a ‘man’, i.e. 
any one whatever? Possibly because god and king are synonymous terms in Oriental use (cf. 1 Sam. xii. 12 ; 
Ps. v. 2, xx. 9, xxiv. 7, Ixviii. 24; Isa. vi. 5, viii. 21, xli. 21); and a ‘king’ who fights for crown and 
kingdom (he was perhaps thinking of the struggles of some contemporary sovereign) is certainly ‘ better’ than 


a rot fainéant. Heb. (apy nbsp) aap ans Avy awed Syn maa Say ἸΠῸΣ ΠΝ ΠΝ 7d (nnd) aw 15 by. 
It seems questionable whether the Hebrew had ‘It is better to be a king’, as the Greek has it (cf. Prov. xxi. 9), 
or ‘Better is a king’, &c. (cf. Prov. xix. 1, Eccles. iv. 13), of which A Q’s κρείσσων (Β κρεῖσσον) looks like 
a reminiscence. The nominatives in what follows (ἢ καὶ θύρα ἐν οἰκίᾳ ... καὶ ξύλινος στύλος) may point in 
the latter direction. They at least show that the author of the Greek forgot the construction with which 
he started, and support the view that he was translating from a language destitute of Case-inflexions, viz. 
Hebrew. The LXX rendering of the Canonical Books often exhibits the same error. [I leave this note as 
originally written, in order to show how little can be made of the text as it stands; but see Introd. § 3 (6) for 
a conjectural emendation of the first clause of the verse.| The Heb. of the rest of the verse might be: 
apy nbsp Sona py troy Cpy ΠΌΝΟ) 12 awe ΠΝ mow naa ΠΟῚ on (τὰ βασίλεια = S3:nn, Nahum ii. 6). 
The triple ἢ of ψευδεῖς θεοί is hardly original. The first two occurrences look like artless insertions intended 
to make the meaning clearer. (Cf. Wisd. v. 9-13.) I have therefore enclosed them in brackets. The Syriac 
omits all, perhaps correctly. 
60. Unlike the things just mentioned, and those enumerated in vv. 60-63, the false gods are useful for no 
purpose whatever, : 
OYA Ad) TW) Wow "2 . 
royow pan dy meu 
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61 Likewise also the lightning when it glittereth is fair to see; and after the same manner the wind 

62 also bloweth in every country. And when God commandeth the clouds to go over the whole 

63 world, they do as they are bidden. And the fire sent from above to consume mountains and woods 
doeth as it is commanded: but these are to be likened unto them neither in show nor. power. 

64 Wherefore a man should neither think nor say that they are gods, seeing they are able neither 

65 to judge causes, nor to do good unto men. Knowing therefore that they are no gods, fear them 
66, 67 not. For they can neither curse nor bless kings: neither can they show signs in the heavens 
68 among the nations, nor shine as the sun, nor give light as the moon. The beasts are better than 


‘For sun and moon and stars do shine; 
They are sent on a business and obey.’ 


For χρείας = YBN, see Eccles. iii, τ Symm. and ib. 17 Aq. For the sense of pan, cf. Isa. liii. ro, lviii. 13. 


Ἑὐήκοος = pow, Prov. xxv. 12. It is evident that the Greek closely follows, while partially misunderstanding, 
the Hebrew. 


61. Likewise also the lightning when it glittereth is fair to see. The attribution of beauty to lightning 
is quite contrary to Biblical conceptions, which rather associate awe and terror with this phenomenon: 
Ex. xix. τό; Ps. xviii. 14, Ixxvii. 18; Rev. iv. 5. Ewtorros might be ‘well-seen’ = conspicuous. But it is 
probable that we have here another instance of error in translation; the author of the Greek version having 
connected 83 ¢errzble with ANT seen, The Heb. may have been: NS") IMINWI Pra AN ‘And also lightning 
when it appeareth is awful’; or x2 INAD Pra ὯΔ jo, ‘And so also lightning when it shineth is terrible’. 
In either case there is a paronomasia on the two like-sounding words, such as is characteristic of Hebrew style. 
(In Zeph. ii. rz NW is rendered by LXX ἐπιφανήσεται, and in 2 Sam. vii. 23 MIN = ἐπιφάνειαν, while NI 
is rendered by ἐπιφανής six or seven times. In these cases there is a similar confusion of the above Heb. roots.) 
The rest of the verse might be: ΠΩ) y aN Soa mm pa ΙΒ) ‘And so also wind bloweth in every land’. 
For τὸ δ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ... see Phil. ii. 18 (Gifford). 

62. Lit. ‘And to clouds whenever it is commanded by God to go over all the inhabited (world), they 
accomplish what was commanded’. The Hebrew may have been simply: >» dan dy vayd ond omys on 
243 wy) mMynn ns (wy). Isa. xiii. τα, xiv. 17 ban = ἡ οἰκουμένη ὅλη ; but ib. xiv. 26 ἐπὶ τὴν οἰκουμένην ὅλην = 
γηδπ 53 ὄν. The translator possibly connected the 9 of pniya with onbs, supposing the verb to be passive. 
Cf, however, Isa. v. 6: M¥N Daypn byy = καὶ ταῖς νεφέλαις ἐντελοῦμαι. See Ezek. xxxix. 14 for ἐπιπορεύεσθαι = 
yay. The paronomasia with nay was probably intentional. 

63. the fire: i.e. lightning, which is ‘the Fire of God’. Instead of ‘to consume’ (ἐξαναλῶσαι, ‘ to spend’ 
or ‘destroy utterly’), Q gives ἐξερημῶσαι, ‘to desolate utterly’. The latter might be an attempt to render 
Heb. 2innd or awnd more exactly (= to fay waste), but the Heb. may have been simply syad to consume 
(cf. Syr.). Q’s addition καὶ βουνούς, and hills (so also Syr.), may be original: cf. Isa. lv. 12. Δρυμούς may 
represent a sing. y', as in Isa. x. 18, though plur. oy (Ezra ii. 25) or ΠΥ" is perhaps more probable. The 
Heb. of the verse might be: nm. [3 mwyn mip (myan) omn apad Syne (Amos i. 7, το, ἄς.) nmby we 
daisy ΠΡΟΣ omdss wot xd (cf. Ezek. xxxi. 18, Dan. i. 13, 15 MND = ἰδέαι). (Syr. ‘They are not like one 
of these things’; cf. A Q: ἑνὶ αὐτῶν or τούτων.) 

64. Heb. pond aerndy pawn wiped 155) ΝΟ 5 obs on ΟΜΝ ΜΟῚ poy xb 15. Sy. The last word was 
probably intended to be vocalized ΝΟ = τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. For 5 yun, see Joshua xxiv. 20. (Syr. adds: nor 
do evil after do good.) 

65. See vv. 23, 29, supra. 

66. curse... kings. See Eccles. x. 20. Cf. also Num. xxii. 6. Heb. : 52) xd) ibdps xd maby 5 
‘For kings they will (= can) not curse nor bless.’ 

67. in the heavens among the nations. It is probable that this is an instance of a ‘conflate reading’. 
ΝΟΣ = δ (out of which it might easily have originated). The Heb. of the first clause may well have 
been: wm xd nwa mins) ‘and signs in the heavens they cannot set’. Cf. Joel iii. 3 (Heb.), Neh. ix. το. 
(Syr. corrects: ‘and signs in heaven / the nations they show not. Cf. Matt. xvi. 1.) The fluctuation of the 
Greek codd. between ὡς σελήνη (B) and ὡς ἣ σελήνη (AQ; recte) again suggests a Heb. original; for the 
unpointed m2 might, of course, be read either way (TMD or 1133). The Heb. of the latter half of the verse 
may have been: rma rye Ndi oer wows ΝΟ. 

68. The beasts are better than they = ὉΠ ΠῚ Ann. For mnn, see Gen. vii. 21, villi. 1. (Perhaps 
mvn mn, Jer. xii. 9. Syr. deasts of the wilderness.) There seems to be something wrong about the 
réason. Literally the Greek says: ‘which are able by escaping into a covert to profit themselves.’ Atrd or 
ἑαυτὰ ὠφελῆσαι is a strange expression for ὠφεληθῆναι. Now, the verb ὠφελεῖν in LXX usually renders Heb. 
Sunn “ἴο profit’, as in Isa. xxx. 5; and it is likely that the translator mistook nbynd ‘to hide’ for ‘to profit 
them’. It is merely a question of vowel-points (ὗν πὸ instead of abynd Niph. Inf.). Obviously, the motive for 
‘fleeing into a covert’ would be to /zde, rather than to ‘ help’ or ‘profit’ oneself. 
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69 they: for they can get under a covert, and help themselves. In no wise then is it manifest unto 
yous that they are gods: therefore fear them not. For as a scarecrow in a garden of cucumbers 
that keepeth nothing, so are their gods of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver. Likewise 
41 also their gods of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver, are like to a white thorn in 
an orchard, that every bird sitteth upon; as also to a dead body, that is cast forth into the dark. 
72 And ye shall know them to be no gods by the bright purple that rotteth upon them: and they 


69. Heb. perhaps: ’8 on +3 35 yy moa Tat PX «There is nothing whereby it is known to us that they 
are gods’. Cf. Gen. xv. 8. 

40. a scarecrow. Strictly speaking, προβασκάνιον is an amulet or safeguard against witchcraft, such as, 
according to Plutarch, workmen hung up before their shops. Cf. βάσκανος = 9 9», Prov. xxiii. 6. Since 
βασκαίνω is to ‘slander, disparage, envy, grudge ’, is it not just possible that the translator misunderstood Isaiah’s 
nnbp (Isa. 1. 8), connecting it with > ‘to murmur’ (perhaps rather ‘be evil, ostile’; cf. Assyr. lawdnu, 
lamdénu, limnu, be evil, evil, hostile) rather than with nd ‘to lodge?’ The Syriac actually renders supot xdmy, 
as in Isa. i. 8. But the context rather suggests a post or pillar (perhaps a terminal figure, like Priapus), set up 
to scare birds and other pilferers, cf. Hor. Sa¢. I. viii. 1-7); and the original phrase may have been modelled 
on Jeremiah’s mwpn(a) “Won ‘like a post (scarecrow) in a garden of gourds’ (Jer. x. 5), which is said. of idols 
as being speechless blocks. Heb. of verse: {R025 ann yy nmndss #2 ΔῚ AW PL ΠΡῸΣ Dh ww 15 
‘For as a post in a cucumber-plot protecteth nothing, so their gods (of) wood and gold and silver’ (protect 
nothing). ‘Their ‘terrors are empty terrors, like those of the palm-trunk, rough-hewn into human shape, and 
set up among the melons to frighten the birds away’ (see my exposition of Jer. x. in Prophecies of Jer., 
pp. 227-9, Exposttor’s Bible). 

41. white thorn, the Greek ῥάμνος, a kind of prickly shrub, also called παλίουρος ; Rhamnus pakurus, 
of which Theophrastus mentions two kinds, a white and a black, as we have our ‘ whitethorn’ and ‘ blackthorn’ 
in the hedgerows. Ῥάμνος is the equivalent of tox ‘bramble’, ‘buckthorn’, in Judges ix. 14, 15, Ps. lviii. το, 
where it is mentioned as the inferior of all the trees (Judges l.c.), and as used for fuel (Ps. l.c.). Here, the 
idols are as contemptible as this common hedge-growth, upon which any bird, might settle and foul it (cf. v. 22). 
Tristram enumerates sixteen species of Rhamneae in Palestine (Zc. Bib. s.v. ‘Thorns’). It is not evident 
why the Rhamnus should be ‘7x a garden’ (τῇ ἐν κήπῳ ῥάμνῳ), as it was not a garden plant. Probably 
a hedge of thorns round the garden (not ‘ orchard’) is intended. Or the idea may be that of a wild growth in 
a neglected garden. 

a dead body ...cast forth into the dark is a comparison by which the writer intends to signify the extreme 
of contempt. Cf. Amos viii. 3; Jer. xiv. 16, xxii. 19; Isa. xxxiv. 3; Baruchii. 25; 1 Macc. xi. 4. For a 
corpse to be left unburied was the height of indignity. ‘Into the dark’ may be a vivid touch, suggesting 
in one word (qwn) an entire picture. We see the helpless body, perhaps of an infant, thrown out furtively 
under cover of night into the darkness of the deserted street, to become a prey to pariah dogs. (For the 
construction ἐρριμμένῳ ἐν σκότει, instead of εἰς σκότος, cf. 2 Kings ix. 25, 26, xiii. 21.) But it seems more likely 
that Jwna is a corruption or alteration of pina ‘into the street’ (Jer. xiv. 16). The original text of the verse 
may have been something like the following: ΒΡ (rand) nod on poy avy may 55 ἽἼΦΝ ὯΣ sound ni =D) 
[ADD ann yy] ommbds wt yina. (The concluding words may be due to inadvertent repetition from the 
preceding ree: Or perhaps .,. ΠΏΣ On... onnds iow IND Dn. . 

72. Lit. ‘And from the purple and the marble that rotteth upon them it shall (= may ; Hebraism) be known 
that they are not gods’. The Greek word μάρμαρος means any stone or rock which sparkles (μαρμαίρει) in the 
light ; and then specially marble (= Lat. marmor). The margin and R.V. are both wrong in supposing that 
the term is here used as an epithet of πορφύρα, with the sense of ‘ brightness’ or ‘ bright’, which the word never 
bears. As I pointed out long ago in the Variorum Apocrypha, the Greek translator has here confused the 
Hebrew WW ‘linen’ (Exod. xxv. 4; = Greek βύσσος) with its homophone YY ‘marble’ (Cant. v. 15 ; 
wy OY = στύλοι μαρμάρινο). Byssus is coupled with purple in Exod. xxvi. 1, and elsewhere ; see especially 
Prov. xxxi. 22 (ἐκ δὲ βύσσου καὶ πορφύρας ἐν αὐτῇ ἐνδύματα). The robes of the idols might ‘rot’ upon them, 
but ‘marble’ hardly. The Syriac at least shows a sense of the fitness of things, with its ‘purple and s7k stujfs’. 
Heb. onds oo 5 yy omy apin wem jon pot. For 3p. = σήπομαι, cf. Job xix. 20, where LXX has 
ἐσάπησαν = ΠΡᾺῚ (obviously reading ’ap). The variations ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς (B), ἐπ᾽ αὐτῶν (A), ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς (Q), might 
all be attempts to represent Heb. om*by ‘upon them’. ‘ And they themselves’ (αὐτά re); in contrast with their 
apparel. Heb. perhaps simply om) ‘and they’; or paw ‘and their body’; or noi (Aramaism). Cf. Ὁ. 8. 

shall be consumed; rather devoured (βρωθήσονται = yoo or Sox; cf. Isa. li. 8). The idea might be 

devoured by fire; but then WX2 seems necessary, as in Ezek. xxiii. 25, Neh. ii. 3 al. The word may have been 

passed over accidentally; but it seems more likely that the Greek translator misread i>» ‘shall perish ’ 

(Isa. i. 28) as xbox» ‘shall be eaten up’. This gives us as Heb. for the rest of the verse: »m b> nx om 

:paxa mpin. [v. 20 may possibly give the clue to the sense: ‘Things creeping out of the earth devour both 

them and their raiment’ But I prefer the preceding suggestion.] After plur. βρωθήσονται, with subject αὐτά, 
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73 themselves afterward shall be consumed, and shall be a reproach in the country. Better therefore 
is the just man that hath none idols: for he shall be far from reproach. 


the following clause καὶ ἔσται ὄνειδος Ought to mean ‘And it shall be a reproach’ ξξ, ΠΒΠ AM; but Q’s 
ἔσονται is preferable. 

73. An apparently lame conclusion. Idols will evidently become a reproach to their worshippers ; therefore 
one who has nothing to do with idols will be far from reproach ; a zon segudtur, unless idolatry be the sole 
ground of reproach. Further, there is no obvious reference for the comparative κρείσσων. Better than whom? 
A vague ἢ αὐτοί, than they, meaning ‘the Chaldeans’ (v..40), may have fallen out; cf. of θεοὶ αὐτῶν, ‘ their gods,’ 
in vv. 70 sq. Or the omitted phrase may have been ἢ of θεραπεύοντες αὐτά, ‘than they that serve them,’ v. 27. 
See the repeated ἢ of ψευδεῖς θεοί, v. 58 (Eng. 59). The Hebrew of the verse may thus have been: j2a5y 
ΠΡ ΠΟ Pint A ΝΠ 5. (AMM Apo) ΠΌΤ b PS Dy py we aw ‘Therefore better is a righteous man 
who hath no idols than they (than their worshippers); for he (A: αὐτός) will be far from reproach’. The 
phrase “ἄνθρωπος δίκαιος = ‘a non-idolater’, in the sense of the writer; cf. the use of ἄνομοι, ἀσεβεῖς, υἱοὶ 
παράνομοι, ἁμαρτωλοί, for the heathen and renegade Jews in τ Macc. passem. And it would perhaps give 
a more coherent sense if the statement of the verse were: ‘Better is a “righteous” man (= a non-idolater) 
than one that hath idols; for (unlike the latter) he will be far from reproach’ (which the latter must share with 


his discredited gods) = Heb. “7 mds 1 aw ΡΣ wx aw. The translator may have confused > with 


ad (xd), not, and omitted to notice the particle of comparison. (Possibly his Heb. MS. was worn at the end.) 
The Syriac ends thus: ‘ Well is it, then, for the righteous man who is far from reproach, and ἐς looking 


Sor the Lord God!’ (that is, the Parousia). ‘Finished is the Epistle of Jeremiah the Prophet. His Prayers be 
with us!’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


δι. DESCRIPTION OF THE BOOK. 


‘THE Prayer of Manasses, King of Judah, when he was holden captive in Babylon, is the title 
of a short penitential Psalm. It is written in Greek, and contains thirty-seven στίχοι. In Fritzsche’s 
Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. Graece it is divided into fifteen verses; and this division has been very 
generally adopted. 

The Psalm consists of (2) an invocation of the Deity (vv. 1-7), (4) a confession of sin (vv. 8-10), 
(c) an entreaty for forgiveness (vv. 11-15). 


§2. ITS ORIGIN. 


Its literary origin is obscure. There seems, however, to be little reason to doubt that the author 
was a Jew,i.e. not a Christian. While, in the case of so short a fragment, it is difficult to decide 
with absolute certainty, it seems most probable that the Prayer was originally written in Greek; and 
that the existing Greek text is not, as has sometimes been maintained, a translation from the Hebrew 
or Aramaic! If this view be correct, ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ should be classed with such writings 
as ‘The Song of the Three Children’, and be regarded as, in all probability, the composition of 
a Hellenistic Jew, who in the interests of his people’s faith wrote the penitential Prayer to suit the 
special circumstances under which the prayer, ascribed to Manasseh, King of Judah, in 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 18, 19, was supposed to have been uttered. 

It will be convenient to quote the whole passage in which this mention of the king’s prayer 
occurs, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11-13, 18, 19: 


(11) ‘Wherefore the Lorp brought upon them the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, which took 
Manasseh in chains (Or, wth hooks), and bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon. (12) And when. 
he was in distress, he besought the Lorp his God, and humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers. 
(13) And he prayed unto him; and he was intreated of him, and heard his supplication, and brought him 
again to Jerusalem into his kingdom. Then Manasseh knew that the Lorp he was God. . . . (18) Now the 
rest of the acts of Manasseh, and his prayer unto his God, and the words of the seers that spake to him in the 
name of the Lorp, the God of Israel, behold, they are written among the acts of the kings of Israel. (19) His 
prayer also, and how God was intreated of him, and all his sin and his trespass, and the places wherein he built 
high places, and set up the Asherim and the graven images, before he humbled himself: behold, they are 
written in the history of Hozai (Or, the seers).’ 


According to this account, a Prayer of Manasseh* was reputed, in the Chronicler’s time, (a) to 
have been preserved among ‘the acts of the kings of Israel’, and (4) to be contained in the records 
of Hozai (or, the seers). Whether the Chronicler himself was acquainted with any such Hebrew 
prayer, or whether he is simply repeating a popular tradition, we have no means of determining. No 
such writing was ever contained in the Hebrew Scriptures; nor, if it ever existed, has it survived in 
any Hebrew or Aramaic form. 

It is easy to understand that the Chronicler’s story of Manasseh’s repentance and prayer and 
deliverance from captivity must have produced upon the minds of devout Jews a profound impression. 
The record of his idolatry and of his persecution of the servants of Jehovah had stamped his name 
with infamy in the annals of Judah. But side by side with his wickedness were commemorated the 
unusual length of the king’s reign and the quiet peacefulness of his end. The Chronicler’s story of 
the repentance and conversion of Manasseh provided the explanation of a seemingly unintelligible 
anomaly. Henceforth his name was associated by Jewish tradition not only with the grossest acts 
of idolatry ever perpetrated by a king of Judah, but also with the most famous instance of Divine 
forgiveness towards a repentant sinner. What more remarkable example could be found of the long- 
suffering compassion of the Almighty and of His readiness to hear and to answer the supplication of 
a contrite penitent? 

Nothing would be more natural than for a devout Jew to endeavour to frame in fitting terms the 
kind of penitential prayer, which, according to the tradition, Manasseh had poured forth when he was 
in captivity in Babylon. The sentiments embodied in such a form of petition might conceivably be 


1 See note on § 7.—GEN. Ep. 
* The oldest non-canonical reference to this prayer is to be found in 2 Baruch lxiv. 8. 
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appropriate to those of his countrymen who had fallen into idolatry, and who might yet be reclaimed 
from the error of their way. 


According to this hypothesis, the Psalm was composed for a practical devotional purpose. 


§ 3. ITs LITERARY HISTORY. 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ makes its first appearance in extant literature, so far as is known at 
present, in the so-called Didascalia. This was an early Christian writing, composed probably in 
the second or third century, and incorporated into the Apostolical Constitutions, a work of the 
fourth or fifth century, of which the first six books consist of the Didascalia. 

The author of the Didascalia was probably a member of the Christian Church in Syria, and 
wrote in Greek. Ina long extract, apparently derived from some other writing, he records at length 
the narrative of Manasseh’s idolatry and punishment, of his repentance and prayer, of his miraculous 
deliverance from captivity and restoration to Jerusalem. The object which the author of the 
Didascalia has in view is to illustrate God’s mercy towards a repentant sinner. After briefly men- 
tioning the classical instances of David’s repentance at the rebuke of Nathan, of Jonah’s repentance 
and the answer to his prayer uttered in the whale’s belly, of Hezekiah’s supplication and the pardon 
of his sin of pride, he continues, ‘But hearken, ye bishops, to an excellent and apposite example; 
for thus is it written in the Fourth Book of the Kingdoms (i.e. 2 Kings) and in the Second Book of 
Chronicles.’ Then follow extracts from the LXX of 2 Kings xxi. 1-18 and 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1 ff, 
which are welded together and expanded by four Additions, to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the Hebrew text. The order in which these extracts follow one another is as follows: 


(1) 2 Kings xxi. 1-4. (7) Addition B. λέγων, followed by ‘ The Prayer 
(2) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 5-8. of Manasses’. 

(3) 2 Kings xxi. 9-16. (8) Addition C. 

4) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. (9) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13°. 

S Addition A. (10) Addition D. 


(6) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 12-13% (προσηύξατο). (11) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 15, 16. 

The Additions are as follows: 

(A) An insertion between 2 Chron. xxxifi. 11 and 12: καὶ ἦν δεδεμένος Kal κατασεσιδηρωμένος 
ὅλος ἐν οἴκῳ φυλακῆς, καὶ ἐδίδοτο αὐτῷ ἐκ πιτύρων ἄρτος ἐν σταθμῷ βραχύς, καὶ ὕδωρ σὺν ὄξει ὀλίγον ἐν μέτρῳ, 
ὥστε ζῆν αὐτόν, καὶ ἦν συνεχόμενος καὶ ὀδυνώμενος σφόδρα. 

(Β) After 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13 καὶ προσηύξατο πρὸς κύριον (LXX αὐτόν) is added λέγων" κύριε 
παντοκράτωρ... εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. ᾿Αμήν. 

(C) Instead of 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13 καὶ ἐπήκουσεν αὐτοῦ" καὶ ἐπήκουσεν τῆς βοῆς αὐτοῦ, is substituted 
καὶ ἐπήκουσε τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ κύριος, καὶ φκτείρησεν αὐτόν" καὶ ἐγένετο περὶ αὐτὸν φλὸξ πυρός, καὶ ἐτάκησαν 
παντὰ τὰ περὶ αὐτὸν oidnpa’ καὶ ἰάσατο κύριος Μανασσῆν ἐκ τῆς θλίψεως αὐτοῦ. 

(D) Instead of 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14 is substituted καὶ ἐλάτρευσε μόνῳ κυρίῳ τῷ θεῷ ἐν ὅλῃ καρδίᾳ 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ ψυχῇ αὐτοῦ πάσας τὰς ἡμέρας τῆς ζωῆς αὐτοῦ" καὶ ἐλογίσθη δίκαιος. 


δ 4. ITs PRESERVATION. 


The preservation of this short disconnected Psalm may thus, with good reason, be ascribed to 
the accident of its occurrence in the Dzdascalia and the Afostolical Constitutions. There is no 
evidence to show that it was ever included in the Septuagint, the Judaeo-Greek Canon of Holy 
Scripture. But, very possibly, in consequence of the popularity of the Afostolical Constitutions, ‘The 
Prayer of Manasses’ became well known in the Eastern Church; and it was a natural step to take, 
to detach the Prayer from its context and to insert it among the Canticles (φδαί, Caztica) used and 
sung for liturgical purposes, and to be found appended to the Psalter ‘in certain uncial MSS. and 
a large proportion of the cursives’ (Swete, /uérod. to the O. T. in Greek, p. 253). 

In the Codex Alexandrinus (A) there are fourteen Canticles appended to the Psalter in the 
following order: (1) Exod. xv. 1-19 (φδὴ Μωυσέως ἐν τῇ ᾿Εξόδῳ) : (2) Deut. xxxii. 1-43 (φδὴ Μωυσέως 
ἐν τῷ Δευτερονομίῳ): (3) 1 Sam. ii. I-10 (προσευχὴ “Avvas μητρὸς Σαμουήλ): (4) Isa. xxvi. 9-20 

Ν ε , ϑ- \ 3 & wae N 9 A 
(προσευχὴ “E¢exiov) : (5) Jonah ii. 3-10 (προσευχὴ ᾿Ιωνᾶ): (6) Hab. iii. 1-19 (προσευχὴ ᾿Αμβακούμ) : 
(7) Isa. xxxviii. 10-23 (προσευχὴ ‘E¢exiov): (8) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ (προσευχὴ Mavacoy) : 

1 On the Jewish Midrashic legend respecting Manasseh’s deliverance see Ball’s ‘Introduction to the Prayer of 
Manasseh’ in Speaker’s Comm. on Apoc. ii. 362 ff. Compare 2 Baruch lxiv. 8, part of the section (liii-Ixxiv) assigned 
by Dr. Charles to 50-70 a.D. Cf. Anastas. zz Ps.6 Canis. thes. Monum. 111, p. 112 φασὶν οἱ ἀρχαῖοι τῶν ἱστοριογράφων, 
ὅτι ἀπενεχθεὶς M. κατεκλείσθη εἰς ζῴδιον χαλκοῦν ἀπὸ βασιλέως Περσῶν καὶ ἔσω ὧν ἐν τοιούτῳ (odie προσηύξατο μετὰ 
δακρύων. Toh. Damasc. Parall. 2. τ5, Opp. li, p. 463 ἱστορεῖται παρὰ ᾿Αφρικάνῳ, ὅτι ἐν τῷ λέγειν GO τὸν Μ. τὰ δεσμὰ 
διερράγη σιδηρᾶ ὄντα ‘kai ἔφυγεν. Suidas 5.0. Μανασσῆς : ὑπὸ Μεροδὰχ βασιλέως ᾿Ασσυρίων δέσμιος εἰς Νινευὴ τὴν πόλιν 
αἰχμάλωτος ἀπήχθη καὶ εἰς τὸ χαλκοῦν ἄγαλμα καθείρχθη . . . ἐδεήθη τοῦ κυρίου... καὶ τὸ μὲν ἄγαλμα θείᾳ δυνάμει 
διερράγη ... δεδεμένῳ δὲ ὄντι ἐν φυλακῇ, ἐν πέδαις χαλκαῖς ἐν Βαβυλῶνι ἐδίδοσαν αὐτῷ ἐκ πιτύρων ἄρτον βραχὺν καὶ ὕδωρ 
ὀλίγον σὺν ὄξει μετρητῷ πρὸς τὸ ζῆν αὐτὸν καὶ μόνον, καὶ τότε προσηύξατο πρὸς κύριον" κύριε παντόκρατορ. 
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(9) Dan. iii. 23 (προσευχὴ ᾿Αζαρίου) : (10) ὕμνος τῶν πατέρων ἡμῶν : (11) Magnificat (προσευχὴ Μαρίας 
τῆς θεοτόκου): (12) Nunc Dimittis (προσευχὴ Συμεών) : (13) Benedictus (προσευχὴ Ζαχαρίου) : (14) 
The Morning Hymn (ὕμνος ἑωθινός). Similarly, in the Codex Turicensis (T), the liturgical Canticles 
are appended to the Psalter; and ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ appears ninth in the list. But the 
evidence of Codex Alexandrinus would alone suffice to show that in the Eastern Church the Prayer 
was in use for liturgical psalmody in the fifth century A.D. τς 


ὃ 5. THE TITLE. 


To the Psalm is prefixed the title ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ (προσευχὴ Μανασσή) in Codex 
Alexandrinus (A); ‘The Prayer of Manasses the son of Hezekiah’ (προσευχὴ Μανασσὴ τοῦ υἱοῦ 
“E¢exiov) in Codex Turicensis (T); and in the editions of the Vulgate ‘The Prayer of Manasses, 
King of Judah, when he was holden captive in Babylon’ (Oratio Manassae regis Iuda cum captus 
teneretur in Babylone). 

There is no sufficient reason to call in question the correctness of the title. (1) The title is derived 
from the narrative in the Didascalia in which the Prayer has been incorporated. (2) There is no 
evidence to show that the Prayer had existed before its inclusion in this Manasseh tradition. (3) 
Though it is noteworthy that the Prayer contains no mention of any proper name of personage or 
place, by which the legitimacy of the title might be confirmed, there are nevertheless to be found in 
it allusions which are most naturally interpreted on the assumption that the Prayer is put into the 
mouth of Manasseh, King of Judah. Thus, (a) the speaker describes himself as ‘weighed down with 
chains’, κατακαμπτόμενος πολλῷ σιδηρῷ (ver. 10): (4) he dwells with emphasis upon his many sins in 
past time, ἥμαρτον ὑπὲρ ἀριθμὸν ψάμμου θαλάσσης . .. ἀπὸ πλήθους τῶν ἀδικιῶν pov (ver. 9): (c) he 
makes particular mention of the forms of idolatrous sin whereby he had provoked the wrath of God, 
στήσας βδελύγματα καὶ πληθύνας προσοχθίσματα (ver. 10). 

The objection must be admitted for what it is worth that there is no reference to the Temple 
of Jerusalem or to the religious worship of Israel. But this omission is intelligible, if we are correct 
in assuming that the composer is concerned with the tradition of Manasseh’s repentance in its 
religious rather than in its historical bearings. 


§ 6. DATE OF COMPOSITION. 


It seems probable that the Didascalia (lib. ii. 21), in which the Prayer was preserved, was com- 
posed in the first half of the third century a.D. (F. X. Funk,'Die Apostol. K onstitutionen, 1891, Ὁ. 50), 
and in Syria (zb7d., p. 54). If we may assume that the author of the Dzdascalia borrowed from some 
Jewish, or Hellenistic, source the whole passage relating to Manasseh, then the Prayer, and the 
writing in which it stood, must have been well known in the beginning of the third century A.D. 
Its composition must be assigned to an earlier date than this. 

_ The inclusion of the Prayer among the liturgical Canticles in the Codex Alexandrinus implies 
a high degree of estimation; and if those Canticles were copied from a yet earlier MS., we might be 
justified in inferring that its adoption for liturgical use had its origin not later than in the fourth cen- 
tury, and that a considerable interval of time must have elapsed between its becoming known in the 
Eastern Church and.its being transcribed for liturgical use in MSS. of Scripture. Perhaps, however, we 
cannot say more than that (1) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ probably found its way into liturgical use 
after becoming known to the Church through the Didascalia: (2) that the citation, in the Didascalia, 
of the long extract in which the Prayer occurs, points to an earlier date for the period of its 
composition: (3) that the position of the Prayer, in a setting of passages cited from the Greek 
versions of Kings and Chronicles, suggests that the Prayer itself is of considerably later date than 
the translations which were used as a framework into which the penitential Psalm was inserted. 


δ. 7. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ is too brief to admit of any degree of certainty in the reply to the 
question whether we have to do with a Greek original, or with a Greek translation from a Hebrew 
or Aramaic original.! If it be a translation, it deserves to rank high. But the general impression 


1 [There is, I think, one real piece of evidence on behalf of a Semitic original. This is to be found in ver. 7: 

σύ, κύριε, κατὰ τὸ πλῆθος τῆς χρηστότητός σου ἐπηγγείλω μετανοίας ἄφεσιν τοῖς ἡμαρτηκόσιν σοι 
καὶ τῷ πλήθει τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν σου ὥρισας μετάνοιαν ἁμαρτωλοῖς εἰς σωτηρίαν. 

Here μετανοίας ἄφεσιν is clearly anomalous and unintelligible. Furthermore, if we compare the two στίχοι, we 
discover that it is just this phrase that destroys the otherwise exact parallelism of the στίχοι. Originally the first line 
contained five elements parallel to the five elements still preserved in the second. Three of these still exist: κατὰ τ. 
πλῆθος τ. χρηστότητός σου || τ. πλήθει τ. οἰκτιρμῶν σου, ἐπηγείλω || ὥρισας, τ. ἡμαρτηκόσιν σοι || ἁμαρτωλοῖς. Over against 
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produced by the flexible style and ample vocabulary favours the view that Greek is the language 
in which it was composed: and it receives further support from the consideration that the manner 
in which it is inserted in the Didascalia extract among quotations from the Greek renderings 
of Kings and Chronicles, combined with Greek ‘ Haggadic’ Additions, would suggest an originally 
Greek compilation. 

' The language may be described as a good specimen of the κοινὴ διάλεκτος, and contains phrases 
which show the usual Semitic colouring, e.g. ἀπὸ προσώπου (ver. 3), ἐνώπιόν σου (ver. 10), εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα 
(ver. 13). The occurrence of such adjectives as ἀμέτρητος, ἀνεξιχνίαστος, ἀνυπόστατος, ἄστεκτος (vv. 6, 7), 
of such substantives as ἀγαθωσύνη (ver. 14), ἐπαγγελία (ver. 6), ψάμμος (ver. 8), and of such verbs as 
ἀνανεύειν (ver. 10), ἀτενίζειν (ver. 9), κατακάμπτειν (ver. 9), would suggest a freedom from the usual 
restrictions of translation. 

The employment of phrases based on, or derived from, the LXX seems to indicate an acquain- 
tance with the Greek version rather than the work of an independent translator; e.g. 6 ποιήσας τὸν 
οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν σὺν παντὶ τῷ κόσμῳ αὐτῶν (ver. 1), cf. Gen. i. 1, ii, 1: μετανοῶν ἐπὶ κακίαις ἀνθρώπων 
(ver. 7), cf. Joel ii. τ: μὴ συναπολέσῃς με ταῖς ἀνομίαις μου (ver. 13), cf. Gen, xix. 15: εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα 
μηνίσας (ver. 13), cf. Ps. cii. (ciii.) g: ἐν τοῖς κατωτάτοις τῆς γῆς (ver. 15), cf. Ps. cxxxviii. (ΟΧΧΧΙΧ.) 15: 
πᾶσα ἡ δύναμις τῶν οὐρανῶν (ver. 15), cf. Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 6. 

Strange constructions such as ὡρίσας μετάνοιαν... εἰς σωτηρίαν (ver. 7); ἥμαρτον ὑπὲρ ἀριθμὸν 
ψάμμου θαλάσσης (ver. 9) ; εἰς τὸ ἀνανεῦσαί με ὑπὲρ ἁμαρτιῶν (ver. 10) ; κλίνω γόνυ καρδίας μου (νετ. 11); 
διὰ παντὸς ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις τῆς ζωῆς μου (ver. 15) seem to indicate the freedom of one who wrote in 
Greek. 

It has been strongly urged by Sir Henry Howorth that the current LXX version of 2 Chronicles 
should be identified with the work of Theodotion; and that as we have ‘a free rendering of parts of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah grouped round a fable (1 Esdras), and by the same hand a paraphrase 
of parts of Daniel, also with legendary additions’ (Thackeray, Grammar of O.T. in Greek, Ὁ. 15), 
so we should be prepared to recognize in the Manasseh narrative, Prayer, and Additions, preserved 
in the Didascalia a reproduction of the original LXX version, for which the more literal version 
of Theodotion was afterwards substituted. 

This view has been supported in Old Test. and Semitic Studies in Memory of W.R. Harper: 
Apparatus for the Textual Criticism of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, by C. C. Torrey (Chicago, 
1908). 


§ 8. THe THEOLOGY OF ‘THE PRAYER OF MANASSES’. 


The two main religious ideas which pervade the Prayer are (1) the infinite compassion of the 
Almighty, and (2) the efficacy of true repentance. 

The opening Invocation portrays in striking terms the Omnipotence of the Deity, and this 
leads up to the consideration of the yet nobler attributes of His mercy and goodness (vv. 6-7). An 
effective prelude is thus furnished to the sinner’s confession of his iniquities, the climax of which had 
been reached by his having set up idolatrous abominations. The glory of God and the abasement of 
the sinner having thus been set over against one another in sharpest contrast, the way is prepared for 
the ardent supplication for forgiveness which occupies the remainder of the Prayer. 

The reader should take notice of the emphasis laid upon the Israelite patriarchs and their true 
spiritual lineage. The God of ‘our fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob’ (ver. 1) is ‘the God of the 
righteous seed’ (ver. 1) and ‘of the righteous’ (ver. 8). The Patriarchs had not sinned against God 
(ver. 8). Those only were the righteous seed who had not yielded to idolatry. The range of view 
of the Psalmist is limited: it has regard to the sin of idolatry and to the pardon of the repentant 


μετάνοιαν... εἰς σωτηρίαν in the second line we have the corrupt phrase μετανοίας ἄφεσιν in the first, which on the 
analogy of the former phrase should obviously be ἄφεσιν. .. εἰς μετάνοιαν. If we ask how this corruption arose I reply that 
it is possible to explain it as due to a transposition of nawind (= εἰς μετάνοιαν) from the end of the line to the place 
immediately after amp (= ἄφεσιν). In this new position the translation rendered nawind amd by μετανοίας 
apeow—a rendering that is quite possible though wrong in this context. On. the order of the Greek cf. ver. 11 τῆς 
mapa σου χρηστότητος, Thus we should read: 

‘Thou, O Lord, according to thy great goodness hast promised forgiveness to them that have sinned against 

thee that they may repent ; 
And in the multitude of thy mercies hast appointed repentance unto sinners that they may be saved.’ 

If the above evidence is valid, then we can also recover the right rendering of ver. 4 ὃν πάντα φρίσσει καὶ τρέμει 
ἀπὸ προσώπου δυνάμεώς cov. Here the two verbs should be taken together. Then ὃν... ἀπὸ προσώπου δυνάμεώς σου is 
a pure Hebraism = wn ΒΡ ὁ ὁ awe. Hence render— 

‘Before whose power all things shudder and tremble.’—GEN. ED.] 
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idolater. But a warning seems to be conveyed against the notion that Divine acceptance was 
ensured by Jewish lineage. The same note is struck, though it may not ring so clear, as in Luke 
iii. 8: ‘Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father.” Cf. John viii. 39; Rom. ix. 6, 7. 

Other points, characteristic of Jewish religious thought and deserving of attention, are the 
following : 

(2) supernatural efficacy ascribed to the sacred Name (ver. 3) ; 

(6) the statement that ‘repentance’ is appointed by God for certain persons, and not for others 
ver. 8); 
hs the representation of the under-world (S/eol, or Hades) as a region containing various grades 
of remoteness from the light of heaven (ver. 11) ; 


 (d) the description of the angels as the ‘host of heaven’ (ἡ δύναμις τῶν οὐρανῶν, ver. 15). 


$9. VERSIONS. 


(a) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ was never included in the LXX version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Its position among ‘the Canticles’ appended to the Psalter, in certain MSS., is due to 
liturgical reasons. 

The Greek text was first printed by R. Stephanus in his edition of the Vulgate. ‘The Prayer ’ 
follows 2 Chron.; and a short Preface contains this sentence : ‘Graecam hanc Manassae regis Iuda 
orationem, nunquam antehac excusam, peperit tibi, candide lector, bibliotheca Victoriana.’ 

It does not appear in the majority of the printed editions of the LXX. In the Complutensian 
Polyglott (1514-17) it is printed in small type, in Latin, at the end of 2 Chron. It was not con- 
tained in the Sixtine edition (1586-7) of the LXX; nor does it appear in the editions of Holmes 
and Parsons, or of Tischendorf. 

In Walton’s Polyglott (although not mentioned in the index of contents) it is found in vol. iv (the 
Apocrypha) placed before 3 Esdras, and is printed both in Greek and in Latin. The note is prefixed: 
‘ Orationem Manassae regis Iudae Graece non extare affirmatur in praefatione Bibl. Vulg. Lat. Edit: 
Antwerp. 1645. Quam tamen Graece iuxta exemplar Bibliothecae Victorianae in Bibliis latinis 
Roberti Stephani, Edit. 1540, fol. 159 excusam atque insuper in MS. A post Psalmos inter Cantica 
exaratam invenimus: ipsamque hic subiunximus.’ The variants of Cod. A are recorded. 

On the other hand, it is found in three reprints of the Sixtine edition, that of Frick (1697), 
that of Reineccius (1730), and that of Kirchner (1750). It was also included in Grabe’s edition of 
the LXX, following Codex Alexandrinus. But there was no foundation for the note: " Προσευχὴ 
Mavacoy, 2 Paral. cap. xxxiii iuxta quaedam exemplaria’ (1817, iv. 165). This statement has led 
to a very general misapprehension. No ancient Greek MSS. of 2 Chron. xxxiii exist containing 
‘Oratio Manassis ’.1 

(6) The Latin. As it was not extant in the Hebrew or the Greek Bible, it was not included in 
the work of Jerome. In all probability he was not aware of its existence. Otherwise, he would 
scarcely have failed to make some allusion to it in the passage referring to the repentance of 
Manasseh: ‘ Legimus Manassem post multa scelera et post captivitatem in Babylone egisse poeni- 
tentiam et ad meliora conversum Domini misericordiam consecutum. Unde et fidei suae, per quam 
crediderat Deo, filium vocavit ἐπώνυμον, id est Ammon? (Jz Sophoniam Liber I, ed. Migne, P.L., 
vi, § 675, p. 1340). 

At what date the Latin version, which is a good specimen of translation, was made is not 
known. It is probably much later than Jerome’s version. The Prayer, however, is very commonly 
found in mediaeval MSS. of the Vulgate, immediately after 2 Chronicles, and often with the title 
‘Oratio Manassae’. . 

In his Sepiuagintastudien, iii, Ὁ. 2ο, Nestle states that he had been assured both by Ph. Thielmann 
in Landau and by S. Berger in Paris that, so far as they knew, there was no MS. of the Vulgate 
containing ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ of an earlier date than the middle or first third of the thirteenth 
century. A list of fifteen Latin MSS. in the British Museum containing ‘ The Prayer of Manasses’ at 
the end of Chron. has been most kindly furnished me by Mr. J. P. Gilson of the MS. Department ; 
all belong to the thirteenth century. It would be extremely interesting to know whether there 
exists any copy of the Vulgate containing 2 Chron. followed by ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ which 
is of an earlier date. It is also an at present unsolved problem to determine the influence which from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century led to the common inclusion of the Prayer in the Latin 
Scriptures. 


An eleventh-century MS. of the Mozarabic Psalter gives a text which differs considerably from 


1 See the valuable discussion in Nestle’s Septuagintastudien, iii, pp. 6-22. Stuttgart, 1899. 
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that in the thirteenth-century Latin Bibles, and with the title ‘Oratio Manasse Regis De Libro 
Paralipomenon’. See below, Note B. 

The three Latin MSS. (Colbert 273, Colbert 933, Remig. 4) which Sabatier collated with the 
Clementine Vulgate for his Bz61. Sacr. Lat. Vers. Ant. (iii. 1038 sq.) belong to the same period, and 
have no special claim to distinction (see Fritzsche, Libri Apoc. Vet. Test. Praefat., p. 15). 

It was printed in the Latin Bible of Stephanus (1540) together with the Greek text, and it appeared 
also in Joh. Brentius’ edition of the Vulgate (Leipzig, 1544), in two columns, one in Greek, the other 
in Latin, side by side. ἀ 

The edition of the Vulgate issued by Sixtus V (1590) did not contain the Prayer.1 But in the 
revised edition of Clement VIII (1592) it was inserted, together with 3 and 4 Esdras, as an appendix 
after the New Testament. The Praefatio ad Lectorem written by Cardinal Bellarmine contains the 
following statement: ‘ Porro in hac editione nihil non canonicum, nihil adscititium, nihil extraneum, 
apponere visum est ; atque ea causa fuit, cur libri iii et iv Esdrae inscripti, quos inter canonicos libros 
sacra Tridentina Synodus non annumeravit, ipsa etiam Manassae regis Oratio, quae neque hebraice 
neque graece quidem exstat, neque in manuscriptis antiquioribus invenitur, neque pars est ullius 
canonici libri,extra canonicae Scripturae seriem posita sint.’ This statement, as Sir Henry Howorth 
has pointed out (Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. xxxi, pt. 3, p. 90), ‘was probably unwittingly taken over from 
the Dominican Pagnini’s revised version of the Vulgate which was published in 1527, before Stephen 
had published his Bible. In Pagnini’s edition the Prayer is put at the end of 2 Chronicles, and is 
headed: “ Oratio Manasse regis Iuda quae neque in Hebraeo neq. in Graeco habetur.”’ 

In modern Greek Bibles ‘The Prayer of Manasseh’ has a place immediately after the Books 
of Chronicles (e.g. St. Petersburg, 1876). 


ὁ το. SYRIAC VERSION. 


An account of the Syriac Version of the Prayer appeared in Hermathena xxxvi, 1910, from the 
competent pen of Professor George Wilkins, of Trinity College, Dublin. In his article he published 
a collation of a Paris MS. (Auc. fonds 2, Biblioth. Nat., Syr. 7) which is probably a transcript of the 
Syriac MS. (Vaz. viii) written by Sergius Risius, Maronite Archbp. of Damascus, circ. 1610. 

The Syriac Version of the Didascalia is preserved, according to Professor Wilkins, in the 
following four MSS.: 

(1) Cod. Syr. 62 (= Saint Germain 38), Paris, ninth century, = P. 

(2) Harris Codex (Mrs. Gibson’s Horae Semiticae), eleventh century, = H. 

(3) University Library, Cambridge, thirteenth century, = C. 

(4) Cod. Borgia, Museo Borgia, Rome. 


$11. OTHER VERSIONS. 


Armenian MSS. of the O. T. Scriptures contain the Prayer among the Canticles appended to the 
Psalter. 

It is also stated to occur in the old Slavonic Version (cf. article by Sir Henry Howorth, Soc. 
Bibl. Arch., March, 1909, p. 90). 

It is found appended to the Psalter in the Ethiopic Version of the Psalms (ed. Ludolf, 
Frankfort, 1701). 

And the Ethiopic Version of the Ajpostolical Constitutions (ed. Thomas Pell Platt, London, 
1834) contains the Prayer. 

$12. TEXT. 


The principal authorities for the text are (a) the two Greek uncial MSS. Alexandrinus 
and Turicensis ; (6) the Latin and Syriac Versions ; (c) the Apostolical Constitutions and Didascalia. 

The text of cursive MSS., containing the Canticles appended to the Psalter, has yet to be 
critically investigated. 

The MSS. of the Apostolical Constitutions are given by Pitra in his Juris Ecclesiastict Historia 
et Monumenta, tom. 1, p. 163 (Romae, 1864). Pitra himself seems to have relied especially upon 
‘Vatic. 1’ (= Vatic. 839, f. 1-175, saec. x, membr.), and ‘Vatic. 2’ (= Vatic. 1506, f. 1 ad. 77, 
a. 1024 membr.). 

‘The important edition by P. de Lagarde, Lipsiae, 1862, contains an apparatus criticus, 

The old edition of Cotelerius (1672) is well worth consulting. 


1 The Bull of Sixtus V (Aeternus lle), by which it was prefaced, had simply this allusion: ‘ Orationem Manassae, 
quae neque in Hebraeo, neque in Graeco textu est, neque in antiquioribus manuscriptis Latinis exemplaribus reperitur ; 
sed in impressis tantum post librum secundum Paralipomenon affixa est, tanquam insutam, adiectam et in textu 
sacrorum librorum locum non habentem repudiavimus.’ 
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THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 


The principal problems presented by the text of ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ are to be found in: 

(1) ver. 7; the additional clauses found in the Latin and in the Ajostol. Const. at the close of 
the verse ; 

(2) ver. 9 ; additional clause in the Syriac Version and in the Mozarabic Psalter ; 

(3) ver. 10; various readings arising from the obscurity of the verb ἀνανεῦσαι ; 


(4) ver.10; the gloss added in Cod. T (μὴ ποιήσας τὸ θέλημά σου καὶ φυλάξας τὰ προστάγματά cov) 
and the Latin. 


δι. ENGLISH VERSIONS. 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ was not included in Coverdale’s Bible, 1535. But it appears in 
Cranmer’s Bible (Grafton), 1539 (being given a place in the Apocrypha after‘ Bel and the Dragon’ 
and before : Maccabees), and in the subsequent editions (1541, 1549, 1562, 1566). 

It receives the same position in the Bishops’ Bible, rst ed., 1568. It does not appear in the 
Genevan version. In the ‘ Authorized’ (1611) and ‘ Revised’ versions it stands between ‘ Bel and the 
Dragon’ and 1 Maccabees. 

In the Douai Biblé of 1609 the Prayer precedes 2 Esdras and follows 2 Maccabees. It is 
headed by the note: ‘The Prayer of Manasses, with the second and third Bookes of Esdras, extant 
in most Latin and Vulgare Bibles, are here placed after al the Canonical Bookes of the Old 
Testament, because they are not received into the Canon of Divine Scriptures by the Catholique 
Church.’ 


In Luther’s Bible it stands at the end of the Apocrypha, after the Additions to Daniel. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRAVER. 


(1) The Invocation: (a) O God of Israel (ver. 1), Lord and Creator of the Universe (vv. 2, 3), 
infinite in power (ver. 4) and in anger against the sinner (ver. 5); (6) infinite also in mercy (ver. 6), 
Thou hast proclaimed forgiveness for repentance, and appointed me the sinner unto repentance 
(vv. 7, 8). 

(2) The Confession: my sins are innumerable; I am unworthy to look upwards: I am justly | 
punished, loaded with chains, in misery (vv. 9-11). 


(3) The Entreaty: 1 beseech Thee (ver. 11) ; I acknowledge all (ver. 12); grant pardon ; con- 
sume me not; nor let Thine anger burn for ever (ver. 13). 


(4) The Ascription: Thou, the God of them that repent, wilt graciously save me (ver. 14); and 
I will praise Thee for ever. 


(5) Doxology: Angels hymn Thy praises; Thine is the glory for ever (ver. 15). 


Al, Lote on the Latin MSS. containing the Prayer of Manasses. 


In the British Museum, the following MSS., all of the thirteenth century, contain the Prayer of Manasses 
at the end of 2 Chron. : 


(1) Add. 31,831 (f. 271 B): early thirteenth century. 


(2) Eg. 2867. 

[3 Lansd. 453: first half of thirteenth century. Does not contain Prayer, but has marginal note on 
f. 127 B: ‘M[in]us Oracio Manassé regis qué sic incipit “‘ Domine deus .. .”’| 

(4) Stowe 1. : 


(5) Harl. 1748 (f. 130). 

(6) Royal 1 A. viii (f. 155). 

(7) » «1 A. xvil. 

(8) ,, 1A. xix. (f. 106 B, insertion by a different hand). 
(9), 1 C.i (f 106 B). 
(10) Burn 3 (f. 390 B). 
Ἂ 1) , 10 (f. 232 B). 

12) Ar. 303 (f. 166). 
(13) Add. 28,626 (f. 210). 
(14) ,, 35,085 (f. 228 B): a.p. 1233-53. 
(35) 5, 37,487. 


B. Mozarabic Psalter: Eleventh (?\-Century MS. of Prayer of Manasses. 


In the ‘Mozarabic Psalter (MS. British Museum, Add. 30,851) edited by J. P. Gilson, M.A., of the 
Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum ’, vol. xxx of the Henry Bradshaw Society (London, 1906), 
Canticum xxii contains Orvatio Manasse Regis De Libro Paralipomenon 7-15 ; and the text differs sufficiently 


1 For this list I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Gilson. 
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widely from that which is found in the Latin Bibles to justify its transcription here (‘the character of the 
handwriting’, says Mr. Gilson in the Prefatory Note (p. vili), ‘points to the eleventh century as the date at 
which the MS. was written’). 

XXII [Canticum] Oratio Manasse Regis De Libro Paralipomenon. 

Antiphona. *Peccabi domine peccaui et iniquitatem: meam ego agnosco.™* 

Deus altissimus magnanimis . miserator et multe misericordie . patiens super mala hominum. 

Tu ergo domine secundum multitudinem bonitatis tue promisisti indulgentiam et remissionem delin- 
quentibus tibi . et habundantia misericordie tue statuisti penitentiam peccatoribus ad salutem. 

Tu ergo domine deus iustorum . non posuisti penitentiam iustis tuis. Abraham Ysaac et Iacob. qui non 
peccauerunt tibi . sed posuisti penitentiam mihi peccatori. 

Quoniam super numerum arene maris habundauerunt iniquitates mee . et non est declinatio delictorum 
meorum. 

Et nunc iuste contineor . (et)! digne comprimor percurbat(u)s (in)? multis vinculis ferreis . ad non 
erigendum caput. 

Quoniam non sum dignus aspicere et videre altitudinem celi . pre iniustitiis meis. 

Quoniam irritabi furorem tuum . et feci malum coram te. 

Statuens abominationes . et multiplicans odiositates. 

Et nunc flecto genua cordis mei . precans a te bonitatem. 

Peccaui domine peccaui . et iniquitatem meam ego agnosco, 

Ne perdas me cum iniquitatibus meis . neque in finem iratus contineas mala mea neque condemnaueris 
me cum (h)is* qui sunt in inferiora terre. 

Tu es enim deus penitentium . ut in me hostendas bonitatem tuam. 

Indignum me saluabis secundum multitudinem misericordie tue . et glorificabo nomen tuum in omni 
uita mea. 

Quoniam te laudat omnis uirtus celorum . et tibi est gloria in secula seculorum. 


1 et] interlined. ? percurbatus} # on erasure ; 77 interlined. 3 his] ὦ interlined. 
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O Lord Almighty, *which art in heaven*, 
Thou God of our fathers, 
Of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, 
And of their righteous seed ; 
Thou who hast made the heaven and the earth, 
With all the array thereof: 
Who hast bound the sea by the word of thy command; 
Who hast shut up the Deep, and sealed it 
With thy terrible and glorious Name; 
Whom all things do dread ; yea, they tremble before thy power : 
For the majesty of thy glory cannot be borne, 
And the anger of thy threatening against sinners is unendurable: 


A = Codex Alexandrinus. T= Codex Turicensis. Const. Apost. = Constitutiones Apostolorum, lib. ii, cap. xxii 
(apud Cotelerium Patres Apostolici, tom. 1, p. 171; et apud Pitram Juris Eccles. Graecorum Historia et Monumenta, 


tom. i. 162). Syr. = Syriac Version. Lat. = Latin Version, in Vulgate. Moz. = Mozarabic Psalter: Canticum 
xxii. See Note B, above. ; 


TITLE. Cod. A H προσευχὴ Μανασση: + του viov Ἑζεκιου T: Latin Ovatio Manassae regis Iuda cum captus 
teneretur in Babylone 1. ἐπουρανιε om. T, Const. Apost., Syr., Lat. 2. o κλεισας : και κλεισας T σφραγισαμενος: 
+ auvrny T, Const. Apost., Lat. 4. φριττει : φρισσει T, Const. Apost. 5. τε και. Some edd. δε καὶ ; vero et Lat. 


1. κύριε παντοκράτωρ. On the opening words of this invocation, compare 1 Chron, xvii. 24 κύριε παντοκράτωρ θεὸς 
Ἰσραὴλ κτλ. (= 2 Sam. vil. 27). 

The reading ἐπουράνιε, omitted in Codex Turicensis, is possibly a gloss on παντοκράτωρ. In the Ὕμνος ἑωθινός (the 
fourteenth of the ’Q:dai in Codex Alexandrinus) we find an elaborate ascription, κύριε βασιλεῦ ἐπουράνιε θεὲ πατὴρ ἐπουράνιε. 

ὁ θεὸς τῶν πατέρων. Cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 18 κύριε ὁ θεὸς ᾽Αβ. k. Ἶσ. κ᾿ "Io. τῶν πατέρων ἡμῶν. 

τοῦ σπέρματος αὐτῶν τοῦ δικαίου. The writer implies the distinction between the true seed of the Patriarchs (‘the 
righteous ’, cf. v. 8) and the nominal, which is found in Tobit xiii. 9, 13: ‘O Jerusalem, the holy city, he will scourge 
thee for the works of thy sons, and will again have mercy on the sons of the righteous,’ ‘Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad for the sons of the righteous.” We are reminded of St. Paul: ‘For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel ; 
neither, because they are Abraham’s seed, are they all children’ (Rom. ix. 6). 

2. 6 ποιήσας κτλ. This verse is based upon the LXX of Gen. i. 1 ἐν ἀρχῇ ἐποίησεν ὁ θεὸς τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν, and 
Gen. ii. I καὶ συνετελέσθησαν ὁ οὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ γῆ καὶ πᾶς ὁ κόσμος αὐτῶν. Cotelerius, commenting on these words, cites 
‘ Theophanes Cerameus Homilia’ 56 κόσμος καὶ ἡ τοῦ κάλλους ἁρμονία καὶ διακόσμησις κατὰ τὸ ὑμνούμενον ἐν δῇ Μανασσή. 
Ὃ ποιῆσας τ- οὐρανὸν κ. τ. γῆν σὺν παντὶ τῷ κόσμῳ αὐτῶν (Patres Apostolicz, vol. ii, p. 150). 

σὺν παντὶ τῷ κόσμῳ αὐτῶν. Latin ‘cum omni ornatu eorum’. The word κόσμος is here evidently introduced from 
the LXX of Gen, ii. 1, and may be regarded as an indication that the Prayer was written in Greek. The precise 
meaning of κόσμος is not certain. The fact, that in Gen. ii. 1 κόσμος = NI¥ ‘host’, causes Ryssel to consider that the 
reference is to ‘ the host of heaven’, i.e. ‘the stars’, as e.g. in Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3; Isa. xl. 26; Ps. xxxiii. 6. But in 
the first three passages the words ‘of heaven’ are added; in Isa. xl. 26 ‘the host’ of the stars is clearly meant. 
Here the word κόσμος is followed by αὐτῶν, by which, strictly speaking, is denoted τὴν γῆν, as well as τὸν οὐρανόν. 
On the other hand, the literal renderings ‘ ornament’ (R.V.) or ‘ order’ (R.V. marg.) are too limited; and the second 
alternative, ‘array,’ seems best to combine the ideas of splendour and orderliness. 

3. ὁ πεδήσας κτλ. There is a reference here to the passages in the O.T. describing the power of the Almighty in 
restraining the sea within its bounds, and in imprisoning the waters of the Abyss. See especially Job xxxviii. 8, 10, 11: 
‘Or who shut up the sea with doors, when it brake forth... when I... prescribed for it my decree, and set bars and 
doors, and said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.’ Ps. civ. 9: ‘Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass 
over; that they turn not again to cover the earth.’ χ 

ὁ κλείσας τὴν ἄβυσσον. ἄβυσσος is the rendering of DW in Gen. i. 2, vii. 11, viii. 2. Here it evidently denotes the 
subterranean watery depths upon which the ancient Israelites believed the earth to be upheld. Cf. Apoc. ix. 1 κλεὶς 
τοῦ φρέατος τῆς ἀβύσσου, and xx. 3 καὶ ἔβαλεν αὐτὸν eis τὴν ἄβυσσον καὶ ἔκλεισεν καὶ ἐσφράγισεν ἐπάνω αὐτοῦ, where we 
may observe the association with κλείειν and σφραγίζειν. - 

σφραγισάμενος. Cf. Job ix. 7, ‘which commandeth the sun ... and sealeth up the stars.’ The seal denoted 
possession, security, and inviolability. 

ἐνδόξῳ. Cf. Tob. viii. 5 τὸ ὄνομά σου τὸ ἅγιον καὶ ἔνδοξον. The rabbinic belief in the magical efficacy residing in - 
the sacred Name is here referred fo. Solomon was reputed to have wrought miracles by a seal engraved with the 
Tetragrammaton. Cf. Sirach xlvii. 18 and Gittiz 68 a. The Name was often mentioned as the embodiment of power 
and attributes. Cf. Baruch iii. 5. 

4. ὃν πάντα φρίττει. For φρίττειν with acc. cf. Judith xvi. 10 ἔφριξαν Πέρσαι τὴν τόλμαν αὐτῆς. 

ἀπὸ προσώπου κτλ. Latin has ‘a vultu virtutis tuae’. It admits of doubt whether this phrase simply amplifies the 
object of the verb expressed in ὅν = 353 ‘in the presence of’; or whether it introduces a fresh thought, ‘ because 
of’, ‘ by reason of’ (= 25%). In the former case it would grammatically be closely conjoined with φρίττει and τρέμει ; 
in the latter case it would introduce with τρέμει an ae clause. See, however, note on p. 615. 
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Infinite and unsearchable is thy merciful promise ; 
For thou art the Lord Most High, of great compassion, 
long-suffering and abundant in mercy, and repentest thee 
for the evils of men. 
*Thou, O Lord, according to thy great goodness hast promised repentance and forgiveness to 
them that have sinned against thee ; and in the multitude of thy mercies hast appointed 
repentance unto sinners, that they may be saved.* 


7. ort ou: ovyap 1: guoniam tu Lat. om. ὑψιστος Const. Apost., Syr. om, cae? Const. Apost. om. «ac? T, Moz. 
Insert *ov κυριε.. . cornptay* Const. Apost., Syr., Lat., Moz.: om.AT 8. εμοι : pr. ew T, Const. Apost. ; Lat. 2702 767. me 


5. dorexros. The Latin renders by ‘importabilis’. The adjective does not occur in the LXX. Hesych. ἄστεκτος, 
ἀφόρητος, ἀβάστακτος. Cf. Aesch, Fragment 220. 
a μεγαλοπρεπία τῆς δόξης σου. Τ' he phrase is evidently derived from Ps. cxliv. (cxlv.) 5 τὴν μεγαλοπρεπίαν τῆς δόξης 
τῆς ἁγιωσύνης σου, and 12 καὶ τὴν δόξαν τῆς μεγαλοπρεπίας τῆς βασιλείας σου. 
ἀνυπόστατος. Latin ‘insustentabilis’. An adjective of rare occurrence in the LXX: cf. Ps. cxxiii. (cxxiv.) 5 
2 Macc. i. 13, viii. 5. Cf. Symmachus in Job iv. 11, ix. 19; Ps. Ixxxv. (Ixxxvi.) 14; Prov. xvi, 27. 
6. ἀμέτρητον. Another uncommon adjective in the LXX. Cf. Isa. xxii. 18; Baruch iii. 25; 3 Macc. iv. 17. 
te καί. The reading of some editions, δὲ καί, and the Latin, seems to deserve support on internal grounds. 
(1) At this point the main subject which occupies the thought of the Prayer, i.e. the mercy of God, is first reached. 
The power (v. 4), the majesty and the wrath (v. 5), have been described; but here, in v. 6, another note of infinite 
graciousness is to be recorded. (2) The variation of thought between the "two adjectives, ἀμέτρητος and ἀνεξιχνίαστος, 
is not sufficient to make the re prefixed to the καί strongly "preferable. 
ἀνεξιχνίαστον. Latin ‘investigabilis’» In LXX Job v. 9, ix. το. Comp. Rom. xi. 33; Eph. iii. 8. 
τὸ ἔλεος τῆς ἐπαγγελίας σου, ‘the mercy of thy promise’, or ‘thy merciful promise’, ᾿ referring to the promise of 
forgiveness to them that repent implied in vv. 8, 11, I 3 which forms the nucleus of the prayer. 
ἐπαγγελίας. ἐπαγγελία, in the sense of ‘promise’ or ‘declaration’, is a common word in the N.T., e.g. Luke 
xxiv. 49; Acts i. 4, il. 33-9; Rom. iv. 13-14, and often in Ep.to Heb. But it occurs rarely in LXX, e. g. 1 Esdras i. 73 
Esther i iv. 7 5 Ps, lv. (Ivi.) 8; Amos ix. 6; 1 Macc. x. 15; 4 Macc. xii. 9. 
7. ὅτι σύ (or, σὺ γάρ). The present verse develops the ‘claim to the Divine mercy. It appeals to the language which 
would be familiarly known from passages in the O. T. 
ὕψιστος. The omission of this adjective by Const. Apost. and Syr. has been explained on the ground that it is 
out of place at the head of a list of epithets of a moral character and bearing upon the mercy and forbearance of the 
Almighty: ‘At in Editionibus, in Horologio, et in quinque MSS. Regiis, σὺ γὰρ εἶ κύριος ὕψιστος (Cotelerius). The 
passage in Ps. xcvii. 9, ‘ For thou, Lord, art most high above all the earth,’ has led to the insertion in Latin texts 
of ‘super omnem terram’. 
εὔσπλαγχνος. Not found in LXX; Eph. iv. 32 (Robinson, ad doc.) ; 1 Pet. iii, 8. 
εὔσπλαγχνος κτὰ. In this rehearsal of the merciful attributes of Jehovah we have the key to the whole Prayer of 
Repentance. The language reminds us of Exod. xxxiv. 6; Ps. CxxxXvi. 153 Joel ii, 12, 13; Jonah iv. 2. Of these 
passages, the words of the prophet Joel are probably uppermost in the author’s mind. For ( 1) itis a classical | appeal 
for repentance, and hence would be appropriate to the subject of the Prayer; and (2) the expression μετανοῶν ἐπὶ κακίαις 
is derived from the LXX of Joel ii. 12,13. The passage runs as follows: ‘ Yet even now, saith the Lord, turn ye unto 
me with all your heart, and with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning; and rend your heart, "and not your 
garments, and turn unto the Lord your God: for he is gracious, and full of compassion, slow to anger, "and plenteous 
in mercy, and repenteth him of the evil’ (LXX μετανοῶν ἐπὶ κακίαις). 
ἐπὶ κακίαις ἀνθρώπων. Latin ‘et poenitens super malitias hominum’. The word κακίαις seems to be borrowed 


from the LXX of Joel. The prophet’s own phrase ‘ of the evil’ (AYN by) had reference to ‘the evils’ of calamity 
which befell the people as the punishment for their sins. But the LXX rendered by κακίαι, which ordinarily denotes 
‘wickedness’ (Lat. ‘ malitia’), the source of sorrows; and not by τὰ κακά = ‘evils’, or mala, as the Consequence 
of sin. The common meaning of κακίαι may be illustrated from Gen. vi. 5 (LXX) ἐπληθύνθησαν αἱ κακίαι τῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
in which context it ‘ repented ? the Lord that He had made man, because the wickedness of men was increased. 
But κακίαι may have reference to the punishment arising from the sin: 1 Chron. xxi. 15 εἶδεν κύριος καὶ μετεμελήθη ἐπὶ 
τῇ κακίᾳ ; Jonah iii. 10 μετενόησεν ὁ θεὸς ἐπὶ τῇ κακίᾳ (cf. iv. 2); Matt. vi. 34 ἀρκετὸν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἡ κακία αὐτῆς. Probably an 
intentional contrast is here drawn between the μετάνοια ascribed to the Almighty (cf. Gen. vi.6; τ Sam. xv. 11; 2 Sam. 
xxiv, 16), in His pity relenting towards suffering, which is sin’s penalty ; and the μετάνοια of the sinner for his own sin 
which calls down Divine judgement. The addition to the text contained in Const. Apost. and in the Latin, though 
omitted in Codd. A and T, is an important expansion of the main theme of repentance. It particularizes the promise 
(ἐπαγγελία, Ψ. 6) as one that proclaimed ‘forgiveness of repentance’, i.e. forgiveness of sin, to the repentant 
sinner ; it decrees for sinners the duty of repentance, with a view to their being saved. If only a gloss, it constitutes 
a very substantial addition to the Prayer. But it is, more probably, part of the original document. (1) It was very 
possibly accidentally omitted, because these two στίχοι both commence with the same words (ὅτε ov) as the preceding 
στίχος. (2) Arguing from the contents of the passage, it is more reasonable to suppose that such remarkable phrases 
as ἐπηγγείλω μετανοίας ἄφεσιν and ὡρίσας μετάνοιαν... εἰς σωτηρίαν should have been included in the original Psalm, 
than that they should have been inserted as a gloss. (3) Against their being a gloss, it is to be observed that the 
next verse, σὺ οὖν. . οὐκ ἔθου μετάνοιαν κτὰλ., Seems to imply some such sentence, and would not follow so naturally 
upon μετανοῶν ἐπὶ κακίαις ἀνθρώπων. 
μετανοίας ἄφεσιν. Latin ‘ poenitentiam et remissionem’, The Mozarabic Psalter, ‘indulgentiam et remissionem,’ 
avoids the difficulty by a paraphrase. The introduction of μετάνοια with ἐπηγγείλω seems at first sight incongruous. 
The ‘ promise’ of ἄφεσις is conditional upon μετάνοια. The object of the Prayer is to unite the two ideas of the 
sinner’s repentance and the Divine pardon as closely as possible. For general sense compare Luke v. 32. For 
a restoration of the text on the basis of a Semitic original see note on pp. 614, 615. μετάνοια in the LXX, Prov. xiv. 
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THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 8-10 


Thou, therefore, O Lord, that art the God of the righteous, hast not appointed repentance unto 
the righteous, unto Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob, which have not sinned against thee: 
But thou hast appointed repentance unto me that am a sinner ; 
For the sins I have sinned ave more in number than the sands of the sea. 
For my transgressions were multiplied, O Lord: 
My transgressions were multiplied, 
And I am not worthy to behold and see the height of heaven by reason of the multitude of mine 
iniquities. 
*And now, O Lord, I am justly punished and deservedly afflicted ; 
For lo! I am in captivity,* 
Bowed down with many an iron chain, 
So that I cannot lift up mine head by reason of my sins, 
9. οτι om. T, Const. Apost. pout: + Ke ἐπληθυναν T ; Lat. domine multiplicatae sunt kupte ἐπληθυναν at 
ἀνομίαι μου Const. Apost. οὐκ ert Const. Apost. *And now... captivity* insert Syr., *And now... 
afflicted* insert Moz., omit Codd., Const. Apost., Lat. 10, σιδηρου Const. Apost.; σιδηρω T ; Lat. ferreo 
avavevoat: pr. μή, om. pe T; Lat. ut non possim umep apaptioy την κεφαλὴν T, Syr., Lat. μοι aveors? aveois μοι T 


15; Sirach xliv. 16; Wisd. xi. 23, ali. 10,19. For ἄφεσις cf. Isa. Ixi. 1 κηρύξαι αἰχμαλώτοις ἄφεσιν (WI). For for- 
giveness through repentance see Hos. ii. 1-4, vi. I ff. xiv ; Isa, i, 16 ff. ; Ezek. xviii. 21 ff. 

τῷ πλήθει τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν σου. Cf. κατὰ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν σου, Ps, L (i. ) 1, Ixvili. (Ixix.) 19. 

ὡρίσας. Lat. ‘decrevisti’. Cf 3 Macc. vi. 36 κοινὸν ὁρισάμενοι περὶ τούτων θεσμόν. 

εἰς σωτηρίαν (Lat. ‘in salutem ἢ after μετάνοια has a suggestion of N. T. phraseology. Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 10 7 yap κατὰ 
θεὸν λύπη μετάνοιαν εἰς σωτηρίαν (Vulg. ‘ poenitentiam . ..in salutem’) ἀμεταμέλητον ἐργάζεται. But both the idea and 
phraseology are pre-Christian: cf. T. Gad v. 7 ἡ yap κατὰ θεὸν ἀληθὴς μετάνοια ... ὁδηγεῖ «ον πρὸς σωτηρίαν. Had the 
author of the Prayer been a Christian, he could hardly have omitted a reference to ‘salvation through Jesus Christ’. 
There is no higher conception here than that of deliverance from the penalty | of Divine wrath. 

8. ὁ θεὸς τῶν δικαίων. This is not a Biblical phrase. Compare with it τ. 1 ὁ θεὸς. .. τοῦ σπέρματος αὐτῶν τοῦ δικαίου. 
‘The righteous’ are the elect Israel, as distinguished from the of ἁμαρτωλοί, οἱ ἀσεβεῖς, οἱ ἄνομοι. Compare the contrast 
in Luke XV. 7 between the ἁμαρτωλός and the δίκαιοι. 

τοῖς οὐχ ἡμαρτηκόσι got. The Patriarchs were invested with sinlessness in the estimation of the reverent few. 
Such treatment of patriarchal virtue was based on such passages as Gen. xvil. 17-19, xxii. 18, and Exod. xxxii, 13. 

én’ ἐμοὶ τῷ ἁμαρτωλῷ. Lat. * propter me peccatorem’. Cf. Luke xviii. 13 ὁ θεός, indo Ort μοι τῷ ἁμαρτωλῷ. The 
-article gives distinctiveness to the self-condemnation. 


9. ὅτι. The confession of his exceeding sinfulness occupies the following four verses, and, as the expression of 

repentance, forms the basis of entreaty for pardon. 

ὑπὲρ ἀριθμὸν ψάμμου θαλάσσης. The construction is obvious, though grammatically harsh: ‘to sin more than the 
number of the sand of the sea’ is equivalent to saying that it was easier to count the sands of the sea than the number 
of his offences. 

ψάμμος in the LXX is found only in Wisd. vii. 9 ὁ πᾶς χρυσὸς ἐν ὄψει αὐτῆς ψάμμος. The more common word is 
ἄμμος, as in Gen. xxxii. 12, xli. 49; Joshua xi. 4; Isa. x. 22; Hos. i. τὸ (ii. 1). 

ἐπλήθυναν κτλ. Cf. Isa. lix. 12: ‘For our trangressions are multiplied before thee.’ 

πληθύνω. Used intransitively. 

οὐκ ἄξιος. Cf. Luke xv. 19, 21, which ,may be the origin here of the variant reading οὐκέτι. 

ἀτενίσαι, ‘to look at with intent gaze’. Lat. ‘intueri’, The word is of rare occurrence in the LXX, 1 Esdras 
vi. 28 5 3 Macc. i ii, 26. But in the N,T. it is not infrequent, e.g. Acts i. το, iii. 4, 12, vi. 15, vii. 55, &c. 

τὸ ὕψος τοῦ οὐρανοῦ. ‘The height of heaven’ is the Throne of the Most High. Cf. Isa. xxxviii. 14 ἐξέλειπον γάρ 
pot οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ τοῦ βλέπειν εἰς τὸ ὕψος τ. οὐρανοῦ πρὸς τὸν κύριον. For the thought see Ps. cxxiii. 1: ‘ Unto thee ἀο I lift 
up mine eyes, O thou that sittest in the heavens.’ 

9, 10. Between v. 9 and v. 10 the Syriac version inserts the verse: ‘And now, O Lord, I am justly punished 
and deservedly afflicted; for lo! I am in captivity.’ The Mozarabic Psalter reads: ‘Et nunc juste contineor, 
et digne comprimor.’ In favour of some such insertion there are certainly the following considerations: (1) v. 10 
opens with μὴ κατακαμπτόμενος, which stands in no suitable relation either to v. 9, οὐκ εἰμὶ ἄξιος, or to the following 
clause, διότι παρώργισα ; (2) the clause beginning with μὴ κατακαμπτόμενος has no main verb, and is grammatically 
disconnected ; (3) if there is any consistency in the arrangement of the στίχοι, it is noticeable that, whereas in v9 
ws find a group of three στίχοι, (1) διότι ἥμαρτον κτὰ., (2) ὅτι ἐπλήθυναν κτλ., (3) καὶ οὐκ εἰμί κτλ., and in 

. 10 cde a group of three στίχοι, (1) διότι παρώργισα κτλ, » (2) καὶ τὸ πονηρὸν κτλ,, (3) στήσας βδελύγμ. eX . and 
in v. 11 a group of three στίχοι, (1) καὶ νῦν κλίνω kr ha, , (2) ἡμάρτηκα KTA., (3) καὶ τὰς ἀνομίας κτὰλ., this 
grouping breaks down in v. 10 ὦ 6, κατακαμπτόμενος κτλ. and εἰς τὸ ἀνανεῦσαι κτλ. The reading of the Syriac 
and Mozarabic would thus supply grammatical coherency and rhythmical balance. Hence it is quite conceivable 
that they may have preserved the true text. Its opening words, καὶ viv, being identical with the opening of v. 11, 
may have led to the accidental omission. If genuine, it conveys a further reference to the position of the speaker as a 
captive in prison. There is, of cous another alternative, which is only conjectural, and yet is not altogether impossible, 
that the line κατακαμπτόμενος.. . σιδηρῷ has been inserted to identify the utterer of the Prayer with Manasses; and that 
the following line, εἰς ré... denies is a further expansion of the gloss. On the other hand, if κατακαμπτόμενος κτλ. is 
phate the probability seems to be strong that some clause, like that of the Syriac version, has fallen out of the 
Greek text. 

10. κατακαμπτόμενος. If not conjoined to some clause such as that which the Syriac version supplies, the present 
clause follows very awkwardly upon what has gone before; and grammatically the sentence is extraordinarily dis- 
jointed and prolonged. In consequence, the Latin and the English version begin here a new sentence. 
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THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 10-13 


Neither have I any respite: 


Because I provoked thy wrath, and did that which was evil in thy sight. 

*I did not do thy will, neither kept I thy commandments: * 

I set up abominations, and multiplied detestable things. 
And now I bow the knee of mine heart, beseeching thee of thy gracious goodness. 
I have sinned, O Lord, I have sinned, 

And I acknowledge mine iniquities. 
But, I humbly beseech thee, 

Forgive me, O Lord, forgive me, 


εἰς τοις . aveois om. Const. Apost. Ἔμη ποιῆσας τὸ θελῆμα σου και φυλαξας τα προσταγματα σουΐ insert T and Lat. but not 
Moz. στησας ... προσοχθισματα om. T 11. καρδιας : + μου T, Const. Apost. Lat. 


ἵ 12. ἐγὼ γινώσκω 
Codd. A T, Const. Apost., ed. Fritzsche: avaywooxw Vulgo; Lat., Moz. agnosco 


13. atrovpar...aves por: om. Moz.: 
katakaunt. Lat. ‘incurvatus sum’. This verb is rare in the LXX, Ps. xxxvii. 6, Ivi. (Ivii.) 6; cf Symmachus 
Ps, ΧΙ. (xlii.) 6, xliii. (xliv.) 26. 

πολλῷ δεσμῷ σιδηρῷ. Latin ‘ multo vinculo ferreo’. Cf. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11: ‘ The captains of the king of Assyria 
... took Manasseh in chains [Or, with hooks], and bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon.’ There is no 
sufficient reason to explain, as Zéckler and Ball, this sentence metaphorically of sin and its chains, like Ps. cvii. 10, 
‘being bound in affliction and iron.’ The whole context of this verse is occupied, not with the iniquities that produced 
the punishment, but with the penalty, of a quite real and overwhelming kind, which had befallen the speaker. Again, 
the metaphorical use of iron chains applied to sin is not a common one ; and there is nothing in the character of the 
Prayer which would favour the theory of a metaphorical use of these simple words. 

The precise meaning of πολλῷ is doubtful ; it may either be rendered as ifit were the same as πολλοῖς δεσμοῖς, or 
the singular number may denote ‘a weighty chain’. For the use of πολύς with a singular substantive—most of the 
examples usually given are with an abstract noun—cf. v. 14 κατὰ τὸ πολὺ ἔλεός σου. 


εἰς τὸ ἀνανεῦσαί pe κτλ. This is the most difficult expression in the whole Prayer, and the difficulty has given 
rise to the variety in the readings. ; 

ἀνανεύειν in the LXX is employed to translate ἰδ and δὲ) (Hiph.) in the sense of ‘to refuse’: cf. Exod. xxii. 17 ; 
Num.xxx.6; Neh.ix.17. Here, however, it is used in a sense that represents the physical motion of the verb (νεύειν) 
and the preposition (ἀνά), and means ‘to incline upward’, as Ps. xl. 12, ‘so that I am not able to look up.’ We have, 
therefore, three alternative renderings: (1) Fritzsche, ‘so that I shake (my head) over my sins’ (cf. Polyb. xviii. 13. 3 
dvavevevkos = ‘with the head up’; Dionys. Areop.; Basil, Ps. vii, p. 140; Chrys. De Zelo et Piet. (ap. Suicer.). 
(2) εἰς τό with inf., equivalent to τοῦ with inf. (= Hebr. 2 with inf.) = ‘more bowed down .. . than to lift up my head, 
because of my sins’, in the sense of ‘ bowed down... so that I cannot lift up my head, or look upwards’. This gives 
a good sense, but grammatically it is a harsh construction. (3) εἰς τὸ μὴ ἀνανεῦσαι τὴν κεφαλήν, as Cod. T, ‘so that 
I cannot lift up my head.’ This text is evidently emendational. The insertion of the μή gives the same sense as 
No. 2. So Latin, ‘ut non possim attollere caput meum.’ The omission of the whole line, εἰς τὸ. 
Apost. may have been due to the obscurity of the meaning ; but see note on wv. 9, 10 above. 

ἄνεσις. Latin ‘respiratio’, in the sense of ‘release’, or ‘cessation’, or ‘relief’. Cf. LXX in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 15 ; 
1 Esdras iv. 62; 2 Esdras iv. 22. In the N.T. it occurs of St. Paul in prison, Acts xxiv. 23. Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 5. 

παρώργισα. The verb παροργίζω, ‘to anger’, is of frequent occurrence in LXX with a personal object; e.g. 
Judges ii. 12 παρώργισαν τὸν κύριον. But there is no instance in the LXX of the phrase here used, παροργίζειν τὸν θυμόν τινος. 

The line μὴ ποιήσας... τὰ προστάγματά σου added by Codex Turicensis, and in the Latin version, ‘non feci 
voluntatem tuam et mandata tua non custodivi,’ seems certainly to be a gloss, expanding the words τὸ πονηρὸν ἐνώπιόν 
σου ἐποίησα. It adds nothing to the sense of the verse, it overloads the arrangement of the lines, it places μὴ ποιήσας 
immediately after ἐποίησα, and interposes a general negative between the assertion of wicked action (τὸ πονηρὸν ἐνώπιόν 
σου ἐποίησα) and the statement of its most conspicuous instance of enormity. The line should not, therefore, be 
included in the text. : 

στήσας βδελύγματα κτὰ. Latin, ‘statui abominationes et multiplicavi offensiones.’ Mozarabic, ‘Statuens abomi- 
nationes et multiplicans odiositates.’ βδέλυγμα is the usual rendering in the LXX for ΠΩΣ ‘abomination’. Cf. 
2 Kings xxi.2: ‘And he (Manasseh) did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, after the abominations of the 
heathen.’ προσοχθίσματα is the word used for ‘ the abomination’ (/PW) of the Zidonians and of Moab in 2 Kings xxiii. 
13 τῇ ᾿Αστάρτῃ προσοχθίσματι Σιδωνίων καὶ τῷ Χαμὼς προσοχθίσματι Μωὰβ καὶ τῷ Μολχὸλ βδελύγματι υἱῶν ᾿Αμμών. On 
the outrages committed by Manasseh upon the worship of Jehovah and upon the Temple at Jerusalem see 2 Chron. 
xxxili. 1-9. 

11. καὶ νῦν κτλ. The confession is complete; the entreaty for compassion now begins. 

κλίνω γόνυ καρδίας. In the LXX κάμπτω is the regular verb to be used with τὰ γόνατα. With κλίνω we find another 
construction in 2 Esdras ix. 5 κλίνω ἐπὶ τὰ γόνατά pov. The heart of the suppliant is here represented as a person 
kneeling. For this personification of the heart cf. Rom. ii. 29, ‘circumcision is that of the heart.’ The teaching of 
the prophet Joel is perhaps still influencing the writer : ‘Rend your heart, and not your garments’ (Joel ii. 13). 

δεόμενος τῆς παρὰ σοῦ χρηστότητος, i.e. begging for the kindness which continually proceeds from thee. It is more 
than τῆς χρηστότητός σου, while the Latin ‘ precans a te bonitatem’ fails to reproduce the Greek idiom. 

12. ἡμάρτηκας The perf. tense gives the sense of the continued result of the sin, ‘I have sinned, and am in a state 
of sin” This is a different shade of thought from that of the aorist ἥμαρτον (v. 9). For this acknowledgement of sin 
compare the cases of Balaam, Num. xxii. 34; Saul, 1 Sam. xv. 24, xxvi. 21; David, 2 Sam. xii. 13. 

ἐγώ. Emphatic: ‘I—the guilty one—am alone cognizant of my guilt, and therefore alone can perceive and 
acknowledge my transgression.’ md 

γινώσκω. Latin ‘agnosco’. Cf. Ps. 1. (li.) 5 ‘iniquitatem meam ego cognosco’. In this passage some editions 
have ἀναγινώσκω. Cf. Ps. xix. 12 : ‘Who can discern his errors?’ 

13. αἰτοῦμαι. The reading ἀλλ᾽, which is found in Cod. T and Const. Apost., expresses the fresh departure made at 
this point in the Prayer: ‘ Nevertheless, in spite of my sinfulness, I beseech,’ &c. Latin, ‘ quare peto rogans te.’ 
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. . ἄνεσις, in Const. 


14 


18: 


THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 13-15 


And destroy me not with mine iniquities. 

Neither, in thy continual anger against me, 
Lay up evil in store for me: 

Nor pass thou sentence against me, 
When I am in the lowest parts of the earth. 

For thou, O Lord, art the God of them that repent ; 
And in me thou wilt show forth *all* thy goodness : 

For thou wilt save me, unworthy that I am, 
According to thy great mercy. 

And I will praise thee for ever all the days of my life: 
For all the host of heaven doth sing thy praise, 

And thine is the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


a:rovpat: pr. αλλ T, Const. Apost.; Lat. guare μη: pr. καὶ T, Const. Apost.; Lat. ef ze οτι ov εἰ κυριε o θεος 
AT: ort συ Geos Geos Const. Apost. 14. ev enor AT ; em ἐμοε Const. Apost. Secéns AT ; δειξεις Const. Apost. ; 
Lat. ostendes, ed. Fritzsche τὴν ἀγαθωσυνην : pr. πασαν T; Lat. omnem, ed. Fritzsche 15. εν ταῖς ἡμεραις 


AT: ev πασαις ταις ἡμεραις Const. Apost.: Vulgo macas τας npepas 


ἄνες μοι. The repetition of the prayer for forgiveness corresponds with the repetition of ἡμάρτηκα in the previous 
verse. For ἄνες cf. Ps. xxxviii. (xxxix.) 13 ἄνες μοι ἵνα ἀναψύξω = ‘O spare me, that I may recover my strength’. 

μὴ συναπολέσῃς με τ. avon. μι The phrase is evidently based upon the LXX of Gen. xix. 15 ἵνα μὴ συναπόλῃ ταῖς 
ἀνομίαις τῆς πόλεως. Cf. Wisd.x. 3. Used of persons, the same verb is found with μετά and the gen., Ps. xxv. (xxvi.) 9 
μὴ συναπολέσῃς μετὰ ἀσεβῶν τὴν ψυχήν μου 3 xxvii. (xxviii.) 3 μετὰ ἐργαζομένων ἀδικίαν μὴ συναπολέσῃς με. : 

εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα μηνίσας. Latin ‘in aeternum iratus’. Another phrase borrowed from the LXX: Ps. cii. (ciii.) 9 
οὐδὲ εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα μηνιεῖ ; Jer. 111. 12 οὐ μηνίω ὑμῖν εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. 

τηρήσῃς τὰ κακά pot, Latin ‘reserves mala mihi’. The meaning is: ‘do not, by long-continued anger, retain, or 
lay up in store against me, the evils which I have deserved.’ 

τὰ κακά : not the sins I have committed; but the evils 1 have brought upon myself as the punishment of sin. 

καταδικάσῃς, ‘ pass sentence of condemnation upon.’ The verb renders the Hiph. of YW" in Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvii.) 33- 
ba Le eae of physical suffering, disease, want, injury, exile, was deemed to be inflicted for offences against the 
aw of God. 

The Mozarabic Psalter renders ‘ neque in finem iratus contineas mala mea neque condemnaueris me cum his qui 
sunt in inferiora terre’. ; 

ἐν τοῖς κατωτάτοις τῆς γῆς. This phrase renders IN“NENNA in the LXX of Ps. cxxxviii. (cxxxix.) 15, where 
Codd. AB read ἐν τοῖς κατωτάτοις τῆς γῆς. In that passage, as in Isa. xliv. 23, the lowest region in the under-world of 
the departed is denoted by this term. It does not indicate the place of torment ; but rather the most remote and 
inaccessible locality in the unknown region of departed spirits. Here, as in Ps. cxxxviii. (cxxxix.) 15, the meaning is: 
‘When I am most remote, and abide in the lowest parts of the earth, condemn me not.’ ‘ Do not prolong, or delay, the 
punishment of my sins, so that they may be visited upon me, however inaccessible in the lower world.’ The other 
rendering, ‘nor condemn me to (i. e. for punishment in) the lowest parts of the earth’, follows the Latin, ‘ neque damnes 
me in infima terrae loca.’ ‘The lowest regions’ were not a locality of torment, like the mediaeval hell, but the most 
inaccessible place in the shadowy under-world. 

14. 6 θεὸς τῶν peravootyrwy. Another Divine title, which does not elsewhere occur in Holy Scripture. 

δείξεις or δείξῃς. The former reading gives the simplest meaning, and is supported by the Latin ‘ ostendes’ and 
Const. Apost. δείξης, which is read by Codd. A and T, is grammatically harsh. The subjunctive must be dependent 
on the μηδέ in v. 13; but the prohibition closes with v. 13, and if in v. 14 the positive side of the injunction is to be 
conunue in the subjunctive, the construction is almost intolerable, especially with the clause ὅτι od... μετανοούντων 
interposed. ; 

τὴν ἀγαθωσύνην. Cf. LXX in Judges ix. 16; 2 Chron. xxiv. 16. The insertion of πᾶσαν (Cod. 7) is a very natural 
amplification : Latin ‘omnem bonitatem tuam’. 

ἀνάξιον. A rare adjective in the LXX. See Esther viii. 13 ; Sirach xxv. 8; Jer. xv. 9. 

σώσεις. The deliverance here contemplated is from the manifold punishment he had deserved. 

κατὰ τὸ πολὺ ἔλεός gov. Cf. vu. 7. 

15. διὰ παντὸς κτλ. Latin ‘semper omnibus diebus vitae meae’, Mozarabic Psalter, ‘in omni vita mea.’ The 
ea phrase in the LXX would be πάσας ἡμέρας τῆς ζωῆς pov. Cf. Ps. xxii. (xxiii.) 6, xxvi. (kxvii.) 4, cxxvii. 
cxxviii.) 5. 

πᾶσα ἡ δύναμις τῶν οὐρανῶν. Lat. ‘omnis virtus caelorum’. The meaning is ‘all the heavenly host of angelic 
beings’; and the phrase is probably derived from Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 6 πᾶσα ἡ δύναμις αὐτῶν. Cf. Dan. viii. 10. See 
2 Chron, xviii. 18, ‘all the host of heaven standing on his right hand and on his left’; and Luke ii. 13, ‘a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God.’ 

καὶ σοῦ ἐστιν ἡ δόξα εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. A short concluding doxology reminding us of the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13). 
For instances of Jewish doxologiés cf. 1 Chron, xxix. 11; 1 Esdras iv. 50. 

᾿Αμήν. For the liturgical use of Amen see 1 Chron. xvi. 36 = Ps. -cvi. 48, Judith xiii, 20 (γένοιτο), Tobit viii. 8 ; 
and compare, in N. T. illustration of this usage, 1 Cor. xiv. 16 and Rev. v. 14. 
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THE PRAYER OF AZARIAH AND THE SONG 
OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 


INTRODUCTION 


δι. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE subject of this introduction is not really a ‘book’; and it is sometimes known as the 
‘First Addition’ to the canonical Book of Daniel. It is an illustrative interpolation inserted in that 
book after iii. 23 ; and is found there, forming an integral part of the book, in Theodotion, the LXX, 
Vulgate, and some other versions dependent on the LXX. It is absent from the Aramaic text. 

It consists of four parts : 

(a) Verses 1,2. An introductory verse or verses connecting it with the narrative. This intro- 
duction occurs in two different forms in the LXX and in Theodotion? 

(0) Verses 3-22. A ‘Prayer’ ascribed to Azariah, one of the ‘Three Children’ who were 
thrown into the fiery furnace. 

This ‘ Prayer’ begins with praise to God (3) and an acknowledgement of His justice (4), especially 
in the judgement executed upon Israel (5-10). There follows a prayer for deliverance, for His 
Name’s sake (11) ; because of His promise to the Patriarchs (12, 13); because of their great sufferings 
and true repentance (14-19). The Prayer concludes with an appeal for deliverance, for the punish- 
ment of the enemies of Israel, and for the world-wide manifestation of the glory of God (20-22). 

(c) Verses 23-27. A narrative as to the further heating of the furnace, the burning up of the 
Chaldeans round about, and the descent of the Angel of the Lord into the furnace to protect the 
‘Three Children’. 

(4) Verses 28-68. The Song of the Three Children with an introductory verse. 

The Song is an ascription of praise to God, in which all His creatures, animate and inanimate, 
are called upon to glorify Him. 

Verses 35-65 have the same refrain, ‘Sing His praise and highly exalt Him for ever, slightly 
varied in verse 52. These verses form the Benedicite? 


$2. TITLE OF THE BOOK. 


Just as this ‘ Addition’ is not really a book, so originally, being merely a section of the Greek 
Daniel, it had no separate title. Thus Swete* says, ‘In the Greek MSS. no break or separate title 
divides these Greek additions from the rest of the text.’® But the Alex. MS. gives the Prayer and the 
Song under the titles ‘ Prayer of Azarias’ and ‘ Hymn of our Father’ as two of the fourteen hymns 
which it inserts as an appendix to the Psalter. Other MSS. head the Song ‘Hymn of the Three 
Children’. The Vulgate inserts after Dan. iii. 23 the note Quae sequuntur in hebraeis voluminibus 
non repert. Then follows our ‘Addition’ and then another note, Hucusgue in Hebraco non habetur ; 
et quae posuimus de Theodotionis editione translata sunt. 

Lagarde in his edition of the Syriac version of the Apocrypha gives the heading ‘ Prayer of 
Hananiah and his companions’ from one MS., and from Walton (literally) ‘Prayer of the House of 
Hananiah’; the meaning of the latter phrase being the same as the former.® 

In the A.V. and R.V. the whole ‘ Addition’ is placed under the title ‘The Song of the Three 
Holy Children’, adding the note, ‘ Which followeth in the third Chapter of DANIEL after this place,— 
fell down bound into the midst of the burning fiery furnace.—Verse 23. That which followeth is not 
in the Hebrew, to wit, Azd they walked—unto these words, Then Nebuchadnezzar—verse 24.’ 

In the Prayer Book verses 35-65 form one of the canticles of the Morning Service, the opening 
words of the Latin version, Benedicite, Omnia Opera, being used as a title. 


1 But cf. below, § 2. 2 Cf. below and notes on verses 1 f. 5. Cf. below, ὃ 7. 
4 Introduction to the O.T. ik Greek, Ὁ. 260, 


5 Tischendorf in his edition of the Vatican LXX inserted titles in brackets, hence the statement sometimes made 
that these titles are given in the Vatican MS. ; 
δ pp. xxi, 126. 
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ὁ. 3. THE MSS. 


The LXX version of Daxiel was almost universally displaced at an early date by that of 
Theodotion, made in the first half of the second century a.D. The English versions are made from 
Theodotion. 

The MSS. may be classified thus : 


(a) MSS. of Theodotion’s Version. 


A. Codex Alexandrinus contains the whole ‘ Addition’ as part of Daniel and also the Prayer 
and Song as two of the Canticles. 

Β. Codex Vaticanus. 

V. Codex Venetus. 

Q. Codex Marchalianus,a complete copy of the Prophets preserved in the Vatican Library, 
written in Egypt not later than the sixth century. The margins supply copious extracts from the 
various Greek versions.? ᾿ 

T. Codex Cryptoferratensis, in the Basilian Monastery of Grotta Ferrata, a volume consisting 
partly of palimpsest leaves of an uncial MS. of the Prophets of the eighth or ninth century. This 
is available for Dan. i. 1-11 ὦ, ili, I-5 @, 37 6-52 a, vii. I-viii. 19 a, ix. 15 0, 26 a, xii. 40-1 

R. Psalterium Graeco-Latinum Veronense, ‘a bilingual Psalter of Western origin and attributed 
to the sixth century ... the property of the Chapter of Verona, includes the Song as one of eight 
canticles supplementary to the Psalter! 

T. Psalterium Purpureum Turicense, a Western uncial, ascribed by Tischendorf to the seventh 
century, containing the Psalter, followed by canticles, including the Prayer and the Song. Verses 
14-19 are wanting. It isin the municipal library of Zurich? 

Swete, pp. 165 ff., further enumerates a large number of cursive MSS. of, or including, Daniel. 


(ὦ) MS. of the LXX. 


This version is only extant in the cursive MS. 87, the Codex Chisianus, in the library of the 
Chigi family at Rome. It contains Jer., Baruch, Lam., Ep. of Jeremiah, the LXX Daniel, 
Hippolytus on Daniel, Theodotion’s Daniel, Ezek., and Isaiah. It is usually assigned to the ninth 
century.® 


§4. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS.’ 


(a) The Old Latin of Daniel is extant in various fragments and patristic quotations. These 
show that the version included our ‘Addition’. F. C. Burkitt’s investigations seem to point to the 
conclusion that before the time of Jerome there were current Latin versions of both the LXX Daniel 
and Theodotion’s Daniel 

(Ὁ) The Vulgate of Daniel is made from Theodotion, and includes the additions. 

(ce) The Peshitta Syriac. Swete® states that ‘From the first the Peshitta seems to have included 
the non-canonical books of the Alexandrian Bible except 1 Esdras and Tobit’. A.A. Bevan, 
however, writes that ‘The apocryphal pieces are found even in the oldest MSS. of the Peshitta, 
but seem not to have belonged to it in its original form’; this he infers from the statement of 
Polychronius, early fifth century, that the Song of the Three Children is not contained in the 
Hebrew and Syriac Bibles.° The version is made from Theodotion, but differs considerably from 
both Theod. and LXX, probably through corruption and free handling. 

(2) The Syro-hexaplaric Version is a literal version of the LXX column of Origen’s Hexapla, 
and supplements the testimony of Codex Chisianus as to the text of the LXX. 

(6) A Syriac version of Daniel and other books of Jacob of Edessa, A.D. 704-5 5, exists in MSS. at 
London and Paris, but only specimens have been printed." 

(f) Egyptian Versions. (i) The Bohkairic Coptic, based on Theodotion, but influenced by the 
LXX.™" (ii) The Sahidic. 

(g) The Ethiopic Version, based on Theodotion. 

(2) The Arabic Version, based on Theodotion. 

(ἢ The Armenian Version, from the text of Theodotion.” 


1 For details of MSS. merely named, see Swete, 792, to the O. T. in Greek. 
 Swete, pp. 144. > Swete, p. 146. * Swete, O.7. in Greek, ΤΊ. ix. 
5 Swete, O. 7. in Greek, 11. xi. ϑ Swete, Ο. T. in Greek, 111, xii. 
7 For further details as to these versions, see Swete, 7722. to the O. T. in Greek. 
8 The Old Latin and the Itala, p. 28. 9. p. 112. 10. The Book of Daniel, x. 3. 
τι Swete, p. 116, 1 Bevan, p. 3. ie 8. F.C. Conybeare, Hastings’s DB; i. 152. 
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$5. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


This problem might seem to belong to the realm of pure scholarship ; but it is involved in the 
controversy between the Protestant Churches and Rome as to the canonicity of the Apocrypha. 
Protestant divines have been inclined to regard original composition in Hebrew as one mark of 
canonicity, though they have never formulated any rigid doctrine to that effect. Dr. Barry, for 
instance, wrote of ‘the true Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament’.1 He probably only meant the 
canon current amongst Palestinian Jews, but the use of the term ‘ Hebrew’ lays emphasis on the fact 
that the books of the Palestinian canon are extant in Hebrew or Aramaic; while the Apocrypha, 
when he wrote, were not extant in Hebrew. 

Thus, according to Rothstein,? most Protestant scholars since Eichhorn, including Fritzsche, 
Schiirer, K6nig, Cornill, and Strack, have decided for Greek as the original language ; while Catholic 
scholars have held that the ‘ Addition’ was written in Hebrew. But some Protestant scholars have 
also taken this view, e.g. Delitzsch, Zockler, Bissell,’ Ball, Vatke, and Reuss. Further, Rothstein 
himself is inclined to accept a Hebrew original. 

Bissell’s statement * that ‘the majority of critics of all schools have always held to the opinion 
that this composition was originally written in the Hebrew or Aramaic language’ is too sweeping ; 
but perhaps on the whole the balance of authority inclines that way. The theory of a Hebrew 
original is also favoured by J. T. Marshall :5 ‘The evidence for a Hebrew original is not irresistible, 
but probable’; Kamphausen® states that it cannot be conclusively proved that the ‘ Additions’ 
were written in Greek; J. E. H. Thomson” argues for a Hebrew or Aramaic original; Swete® 
writes, ‘The addition to Dan. iii. 23 is clearly midrashic, and probably had a Semitic original.’ 

The present writer is clear that there was a Hebrew original probably for the bulk of our ‘ Addi- 
tion’, and certainly for the Prayer of Azariah. It must not, of course, be overlooked that various 
considerations, partly drawn from the study of the newly-discovered papyri, reduce the force of 
much evidence which would prima facie point to a Hebrew original. Idioms and words supposed 
to be Hebraisms or Aramaisms seem to belong to ordinary Hellenistic Greek, unless, indeed, the 
Jewish population of some districts gave a Semitic flavour to the local dialect. Moreover, it is 
always possible that if a Jewish author were more familiar with Aramaic and Hebrew than with 
Greek, or were soaked in the language of the LXX and had read nothing else in Greek, he might 
write original Greek as if he were translating from Hebrew. These considerations, accordingly, have 
been borne in mind, and due weight has been given to them; they lessen, but do not destroy, 
the force of the general arguments advanced, and there are specific items of evidence which are not 
affected by them. The conflicting views of various scholars show that there is not obviously an 
overwhelmingly strong case for either view. 

Allowing for a very little editing or corruption of the text, there is not much that could not 
have been written in Hellenistic Greek, and nothing which could not have been translated from 
Hebrew. The present writer admits that, as he is mainly interested in the Old Testament, he may 
have some slight bias in favour of a Hebrew original, but he believes that he has made due allow- 
ance for his personal equation. In studying the ‘ Addition’ for the purposes of this work, he has 
felt that for the most part the Greek goes into Hebrew of its own accord, and many passages are 
most easily understood as unidiomatic renderings of a Hebrew original. The vocabulary is almost 
entirely confined to that of the LXX. 

Moreover, some little weight may be given to the argument that a pre-Christian Jew would 
compose prayers and hymns in Hebrew rather than in Greek, Hebrew being the language of 
devotion. Thus Reuss maintains® that a Jew in prayer could only think in Hebrew. But if our 
‘Addition’ was originally composed to supplement a Greek Daniel, it would naturally be written 
in Greek, We do not think it was so composed, partly because of other evidence of a Hebrew 
original, but were such evidence entirely lacking, the use of Greek might thus be explained by the 
purpose for which the passages were written.!° 
It must, however, be admitted that, with a very few exceptions to be mentioned later, the 

different texts and versions do not present the kind of variations which would arise from the 
independent use of a Hebrew or Aramaic text. Theodotion and the LXX are so similar that they 
are clearly texts of the same Greek original. It is true that the Peshitta Syriac has some striking 
differences from both of them, so that Thomson maintains 11 that ‘ The Syriac could not have been 


1 Teacher's Prayer Book, p. 280 g. 2 Ὁ. 178. 

8 So Rothstein, but apparently Bissell does not expressly adopt this view. * p. 443. 
5 Hastings’s DB, iv. 756 a. ® Encycl. Bibl., iv. 1014. 

7 Daniel, Pulpit Comm., pp. 113-17. 8 p. 261. 

9 Apud Rothstein, p. 174; somewhat similarly Thomson, p. 114. 

10 Cf. further below, p. 629. 1p, 114. 
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made from the Greek, nor the Greek from the Syriac; they must have had a common source’, 
probably Hebrew. We think, however, that the history of the Peshitta version of our ‘ Addition’ 
makes this unlikely.1 A Syriac translator some centuries after Christ would hardly have known or 
used a copy of the Hebrew criginal. The variations of the Peshitta are probably due to a tendency 
to paraphrase. : 

When we turn to detail, it is desirable to examine separately (a) the Prayer, (4) the Song, 
(c) the narrative verses. 

Let us take first the Prayer of Azariah. 

Verse 4. ‘All thy judgements truth’, ἀλήθεια: 3 the use of the substantive is a familiar 
Hebrew idiom. Similarly ‘judgements of truth ’—so literally, in verse 5. 

Verse 6. ‘We have dealt lawlessly in departing from thee, ἠνομήσαμεν ἀποστῆναι ἀπὸ σοῦ, 
i.e. ‘We have lawlessly departed from thee’, a familiar Hebrew use of the dependent infinitive. 

Verse 9. The peculiar word ἀποστατῶν, R.V. ‘forsaken of God’, is most easily understood as 
a rendering of the Hebr. ns" ‘rebels’, as in LXX, cf. notes. 

Verse 14. ‘ Low in all the world,’ where perhaps we might have expected ‘lowest’ or ‘ lower than 
all’, is often explained as due to the confusion of two similar Hebrew letters, see note. 

Verse 16. ‘Humble spirit,’ lit. ‘spirit of lowliness’, a familiar Hebrew idiom. 

Verse 17. ‘ Wholly go after thee,’ lit. ‘complete’ or ‘be complete after thee’, ἐκτελέσαι ὄπισθέν σου, 
a literal rendering of the Hebr. phrase 7208 Nb, cf, ΠΕ 59 and similar phrases, found in Joshua 
xiv. 8f., 14, &c., in the sense of ‘follow with perfect obedience and fidelity’. This instance is con- 
clusive as LXX does not render this phrase by ἐκτελέσαι, so that the Greek cannot be got from 
the LXX of the passages in the canonical O.T. Aquila in Deut. i. 36 renders xbo by πληρῶσαι; 
otherwise Aquila, Symm., and Theod. are not extant for the passages where this phrase occurs. 
The LXX of this verse has a double rendering for the phrase, in one of which τελειῶσαι, ‘complete’, 
is an alternative rendering of the original Hebr., and the other ἐξιλάσαι, ‘make thou atonement’, isa 
guess by way of correction; LXX has many such guesses. We have not seen this explanation 
of ἐκτελέσαι κτλ. elsewhere. Cf. note. 

Verse 21. ‘ Let them be brought to shame and deprived of all their dominion.’ R.V. ‘Let them 
be ashamed of all their power and might’, καταισχυνθείησαν ἀπὸ πάσης τῆς δυναστείας, cf. Ps. cxviil. 
(LXX Hebr. cxix.) 116, μὴ καταισχύνῃς με ἀπὸ τῆς προσδοκίας μου, ‘Make me not ashamed of my 
hope, 28. Similarly Sirach xxi. 22 (which is known to be a ‘translation from Hebrew) 
ἰασχυνθήσεται ἀπὸ προσώπου, R.V. ‘will be ashamed of entering’, lit. ‘from (the) face’, probably 
‘from’, i.e. ‘so as to keep away from the presence of the master of the house.’ The phrase in our 


passage may be a mere Hellenism, but makes much better sense if taken as a case of the pregnant 
use of the Hebr. ὃ. Cf. note. 


Numerous minor Hebraisms might be cited. It is true that the majority of these apparent 
Hebraisms, taken individually or to the number of three or four, might be explained away as due to 
the influence of the LXX or otherwise. But some of them, notably ἐκτελέσαι in verse 17, cannot be 
thus disposed of; and this fact, together with the concurrence of so many in a few verses, shows that ' 
the original language was Hebrew. Aramaic, indeed, would be possible,* but much less probable. 

The scheme of the Song of the Three Children is so simple, that for the most part it might 
equally well have been written originally in Greek or translated from Hebrew. The predilection for 
compounds with ὑπερ- is a matter of taste that may be due to a translator, just as much as to the 
original author.6 But we find Hebraisms in the few places where there is an opportunity for them 
to occur. The genitive of the substantive is used for an adjective in verse 30, ‘the name of Thy 
glory’ for ‘ Thy glorious name’, and in verse 31, ‘the temple of Thy holy glory’ for ‘Thy holy and 
glorious temple’. In such a case the balance of probability seems in favour of a Hebrew original. 

The Narrative Verses include a good deal of curious Greek, e.g. καίοντες τὴν κάμινον νάφθαν for 
‘heating the furnace with naphtha’, which might represent a too literal rendering of a Hebrew or 
Aramaic original. Here,too, the vocabulary and idiom are largely that of the LXX. On the other 
hand, there are several touches that do not look like translations from a Semitic original, e. g. τοῖς περὶ 
τὸν ᾿Αζαρίαν, but this and others might quite conceivably be somewhat free renderings from Hebrew 
or Aramaic. On the whole, too, verses 23-27, which connect the Prayer and the Song, seem some- 


1 Cf. above, p. 626, § 4 (ὦ). 2 Theodotion; the LXX corrects to ἀληθιναί, 
> ¢ Power and,’ an addition found in some authorities. ‘ 


* The Targum of Num. xiv. 24 translates ND lit. by DOWN. 
Cf. notes on verses 29, 30. 
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what rhetorical, and are not so simple and straightforward as the Greek of the narratives which 
precede and follow the ‘ Addition’. Moreover, Theodotion and the LXX differ considerably. It is 
possible that we have to do with a Greek expansion of an Aramaic original.* 

In any case the section or sections originally written in Hebrew or Aramaic were to a certain 
extent edited after they were translated into Greek. 


$6. COMPOSITION OF THE BOOK, DATE, ETC. 


The ‘ Addition’ was not part of the original Book of Daniel. As we shall show later, the Prayer of 
Azariah could not have been composed with reference to the rest of the book. It seems, however, 
just possible that the ‘ Addition ’ as a whole was part of the book before it was translated into Greek, 
but that it was somewhat amplified i in the course of translation or afterwards. For the most part the 
Greek of the ‘ Addition’ is very similar to that of the canonical part of the book, and indeed to the 
LXX of the canonical books generally.2 We will return to this subject after discussing the separate 
sections. 

The ‘ Addition’ as a whole probably belongs to the first century B.c. It is later than the 
canonical Daniel, i.e. later than 168 B.c.; the LXX is apparently by the same hand as that of the 
canonical Daniel, which was probably in existence at the beginning of the Christian Era or somewhat 
later. 

- The Prayer of Azariah was not originally composed in reference to the incident of the Three 
Children. If it had been, it would have been put into the mouth of Hananiah (Shadrach), who 
always stands first of the ‘Three. Thus the Peshitta heads the ‘Addition’, ‘ Prayer of Hananiah 
and his companions.’ There is nothing whatever in the Prayer to connect it with the incident to 
which it is attached. Moreover a Jew, writing a Prayer for the beginning of the Exile, would hardly 
have forgotten Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to say nothing of Daniel himself, and spoken of the people as 
having been without a prophet. On the other hand verse 15, which states that there was neither 
priest, prophet, nor leader, neither sacrifices nor place for public worship, points to the dark days at 
the beginning of the Maccabean struggle. Probably, therefore, it was composed by, or in the 
name of, some unknown Azariah, about 168-170 B.c.® 

The Song of the Three Children is expressly connected with the incident by verse 66; but 
probably this was not part of the original Song. The jubilant tone of this poem is in marked 
contrast to the despondency of the Prayer. The ‘holy and glorious Temple’ and its services seem to 
be flourishing.t| Apart from verse 66, it might belong to any prosperous period after the reforms of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, probably some time after the success of the Maccabean revolt. There is 
nothing to indicate that it was composed with reference to the incident of the Three Children. 

The Narrative Verses were obviously put into their present form in order to connect the Prayer 
and the Song with the rest of the book; but they may be based on a section of the original Daniel, 
no longer included in the canonical book. In the latter the sequence between verses 23 and 24 
seems imperfect. In 23 we read that the Three Children ‘fell down bound into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace’. We are not told how they fared, but verse 24 goes on at once ‘Then 
Nebuchadnezzar the king was astonied’, nothing so far having happened to astonish him. 
Apparently originally something like the apocryphal narrative verses I, 2, 23-27 stood between the 
canonical verses 23 and 24, and may have provided the basis for the apocryphal narrative verses. 

These facts seem to point to some such conclusions as the following: Two independent Hebrew 
poems, the Prayer and the Song, were inserted, either at the same time or at different times, in the 
Hebrew-Aramaic Daniel;® the narrative section originally connecting the canonical verses 23, 24 
was modified in order to connect the poems with the rest of the book. There were then in circulation 
copies of two editions of Daniel, one with the ‘ Addition’, the other without ; the former, longer, 
edition was the more popular and the more widely circulated. But later on it was held that the 
shorter form was the more authoritative; and in copies of the longer form our verses 1-68 ° were 
marked as an addition. From a copy or copies so marked, fresh copies were made which omitted 
our ‘Addition’, without restoring the section which originally stood in the canonical chap. iii, 
between verses 23 and 24. 

The various authors and editors were clearly Jews ; nothing whatever is known of them, beyond 
what may be gathered from the ‘ Addition’ itself. 


1 See further § 6, on the composition of our ‘Addition ’. 
2 See notes, passin. 3 So Thomson, Danze, p. 115. * Verses 30f., cf. notes. 
5 We are not concerned here with the history of the Book of Daniel apart from our ‘ Addition’. 
5 LXX Dan. iii. 24~90. 
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§ 7. INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK ON LATER LITERATURE, CANONICITY, ETC. 


As the ‘ Addition’ was current in early times as part of the longer Daniel, it is difficult to know 
how far it was accepted as canonical. When Daniel is mentioned in a list of canonical works, there 
is usually nothing to show whether or no it includes our ‘ Addition’. Its absence from the Massoretic 
edition of the Old Testament probably shows that the ‘ Addition’ was not included in Daniel as it 
was received into the Palestinian Canon. 

On the other hand, it was generally accepted in the early and mediaeval Christian Church, 
being included in the LXX, Latin, Syriac, Egyptian, Arabic, Ethiopian, and other versions. 
The ‘ Additions’ to Daniel are freely used by the Greek and Latin Fathers ;? a Father who accepted 
Susanna and Bel and the Dragon would a fortiori accept the Prayer and the Song. 

At the Reformation our ‘ Addition’ shared the fate of the rest of the Apocrypha. The Roman 
Church kept it as an integral part of Daniel and of the Old Testament ; the Reformed Churches took 
it out of Daniel and made it a separate Apocryphon. 

Philo apparently makes no use of Daniel, and Josephus in his version of the incident of the - 
Three Children and the Fiery Furnace, Azz. x. 10. 5, entirely ignores this ‘ Addition’. 

Most of the parallels between the New Testament and the ‘ Addition’ are also parallels with 
the canonical Old Testament ; and the two or three that remain may be mere coincidences. We 
may, however, note one. In verse 64 we have ‘ spirits and souls of the righteous’,? with which we 
may compare Heb. xii. 23, ‘the spirits of just men, * and Apoc. vi. 9, ‘I saw... the souls ὅ of them 
that had been slain for the word of God.’ But here there need be no literary connexion ; moreover, 
in Wisdom of Solomon iii. 1, we have ‘ The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God’. Thus 
there is no sufficient evidence that the writers of the New Testament made use of this ‘ Addition ’. 

Verses 35-66 form the Benedicite which stands in the Morning Service of the Prayer Book as 
an alternative to the Te Deum. The S.P.C.K. Prayer-Book with Commentary states, ‘The rubric 
of 1549 directing its use during Lent was done away with in 1552, and there is now no special 
direction when it should be used. But it is still deemed more suitable for that season than the 
exultant strain of the Ze Deum, and to those days when the Lessons relate to the wonders of 
creation,’? 


§ 8. THEOLOGY. 


These few verses, about one long Biblical chapter, are mostly secondary and imitative, largely 
a cento of phrases from the Old Testament. They illustrate, however, some of the features of 
Jewish theology about the beginning of the Christian Era. Thus the unique deity of one God is set 
forth in verse 22 and at length in the appeal of the Song to all things animate and inanimate to 
praise God. Yet this one God is still specially the Champion of Israel against their enemies, 
verse 21. It is possible that the ‘worshippers’ of verses 10, 68 are proselytes, or, at any rate, 
include Gentiles. 

In verses 5, 6, 14 the misfortunes of Israel are explained by their sins, whereas in Psalm xliv, 
commonly regarded as Maccabean, the Jews protest that they are innocent martyrs; persecuted for 
loyalty to their God. But the sins confessed here are probably those of the nation in the past. 
Azariah says for himself and those for whom he speaks, ‘But in a contrite heart and a humble 
spirit let us be accepted ... now we follow thee with all our heart, we fear thee and seek thy face,’ 
verses 16-18. 

Further, in verses 16, 17 we have the idea that penitence is an acceptable sacrifice, cf. Psalm 11.8 


§ 9. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


See the list of works dealing with the Apocrypha as a whole,® and in addition the following :— 
(a) CHIEF EDITIONS OF THE TEXT (AND OF THE ANCIENT VERSIONS). 


(i) LXX of Daniel, S. de Magistris (?), Rome, 1772: ‘Daniel secundum LXX. et tetraplus Origenis nunc 
primum editus e singulari Chisiano codice.’ Reprinted... at Milan, 1788 (Bugati) ; and at Leipzig, 1845 (Hahn). 
The LXX text is also given in the editions of Holmes and Parsons, Tischendorf, and Swete.! These authorities also 
give the text of Theodotion ; Theodotion was also used for Daniel in the Complutensian, Aldine, Sistine, and Grabian 
editions of the LXX, and in the minor editions based upon them.™ 


1 But perhaps not in the original Peshitta, cf. 4c. 2 Smith's DB, i. 258. 

3 πνεύματα καὶ ψυχαὶ δικαίων. 4 Πνεύμασι δικαίων. 5 Τὰς ψυχάς. 
° Cf. W. Dittmar, Vetus Testamentum in Novo, p. 351. Τρ. 43.: 

δ Cf. Maldwyn Hughes, The Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature, p. 69. 

® See Introd. to Vol. I. 10 Swete, p. 193. 1 Swete, pp. 171 ff. 
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(ii) Peshitta Syriac. Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi, Syriae, Lagarde, London, 1861. 
(111) Syro-hexaplaric Version. The Daniel of this version was published by Bugati in 1788. 
(iv) Egyptian, Coptic, or Bohairic Version, Tattam, Prophetae Majores, Oxford, 1852. 


(6) CHIEF CRITICAL INQUIRIES. 


Bevan, A. A. Daniel, 1892, Section on ‘LXX’, pp. 43 ff. 

BLupav. Die alexandrin. Uebersetzung des 8. Dan., &c., 18974 

BRULL. ‘Das Gebet der drei Manner im Feuerofen,’ Jahrbuch fiir jiid. Gesch. τε. Litt., viii, 1887, pp. 22 ff. 
BURKITT, F.C. The Old Latin and the Itala, Camb., 1896, Section on ‘ LXX Text of Dan.’, pp. 18 ff. 

Dictionary of the Bible (Hastings), 1902. J. T. MARSHALL, ‘Three Children, Song of the’, iv. 754. 

DRIVER, S.R. Daniel (Camb, Bible), pp. xviii ff., and Section on ‘ Versions and Comm.’, pp. xcviii ff. 

Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1899, A. KAMPHAUSEN, ‘ Daniel, Book of’, i. 1013. 

PRE*, 1896, E. SCHURER, ‘ Apokr. des A.T.,’ i, pp. 638 ff. 

THOMSON, J. E. H., in Pulpit Commentary on Daniel, 1897, Excursus on ‘ Song of the Three Holy Children’, Ρ. 112. 


1 Encycl. Bibl, i. τοῖν. 2 PRE*, i. 639. 
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The Prayer of Azariah, 1-22. 


1,2 AND they walked in the midst of the fire, singing the praise of God, and blessing the Lord. . Then 
Azarias stood up with his companions and prayed on this manner; and opening his mouth in the 

3 midst of the fire said, Blessed art thou, O Lord, thou God of our fathers, and worthy to be praised: 

4 and thy name is glorified for evermore: for thou art just in all the things that thou hast done, and 

5 all thy works are true, and thy ways right, [and all thy judgements truth]. In all the things that 
thou hast brought upon us, and upon the holy city of our fathers, evex Jerusalem, thou hast executed 
true judgements: for according to truth and justice hast thou brought all these things upon us 

6 because of our sins. For we have sinned and committed iniquity in departing from thee, and we 

7 have sinned grievously in all things, and have neither hearkened unto thy commandments nor kept 


Our version follows the text of Theodotion ; variations found in the LXX are given in the notes. 

1. In the Greek MSS. this verse follows iii. 23 of our Daniel. 

they, the ‘Three Children’. In the account of this incident in the canonical Daniel they are referred to by their 
Aramaic names,‘ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego’; but in this ‘Addition’ they are called Ananias, Misael, and 
Azarias, the Hellenized forms of their Hebrew names, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. 

God... the Lord. In the Pentateuch the divine names often alternate through the combination of clauses 
from documents using ‘God’ and ‘ Yahweh’ respectively. This alternation seems to be sometimes imitated, as a point 
of style, by later writers ; cf. Jonah iii. 10, iv. 2. 

the Lord, κύριος, representing the Hebrew divine name, Yahweh, 

2. stood up with his companions, συνστάς, R.V. ‘stood’. The verb is used in 1 Kings xvii. 26 LXX to translate 
sy ‘stand’. In Dan. iii. 23 the three ‘fell down bound’. 

1, 2. Instead of these two verses, LXX has the following: ‘Thus then prayed Hananias and Azarias and Misael, 
and sang praise to the Lord, when the king commanded them to be thrown into the furnace. And Azarias stood and 
prayed thus and opened his mouth and gave thanks to the Lord, [together with his companions in the midst of the fire, 
the furnace being brought to an exceeding great heat by the Chaldeans].’ Rothstein regards the words in brackets as 
alater addition, On the words ‘brought... to a heat’, i.e. ὑποκαιομένης, cf. Jer. i. 13, where ὑποκαιόμενον renders M53, 
R.V. ‘seething (cauldron) ’. 

There is no apparent reason why the following ‘Prayer’ should be put into the mouth of 4zariah. Where the 
three names are given in the canonical Daniel, his name, whether as Azariah or Abednego, stands last, and in verse 66 
of our ‘ Addition’ it stands second. As the ‘ Prayer’ itself does not connect in any way with the incident in Daniel, 
and the name is a common one, the Azariah of the ‘ Prayer’ may originally have had nothing to do with the Azariah 
of Daniel. 

3. Cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 10, 20 (Yahweh, the God of their fathers) ; 2 Chron. vi. 3, 4. 

and worthy to be praised, aiverds. LXX has αἰνετόν connecting with the following, ‘and thy name is worthy to 
be praised,’ &c. 

4. thou art just, ἄς. Neh. ix. 33 R.V., ‘thou art just in all that is come upon us; for thou hast dealt truly’; 
2 Esdras, καὶ σὺ δίκαιος ἐπὶ πᾶσι τοῖς ἐρχομένοις ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς, ὅτι ἀλήθειαν ἐποίησας. 

thy works, &c. Cf. Deut. xxxii. 4. 

true, ἀληθινά. This Greek word is frequently used in the LXX for the genitive of the Hebr. ’éeth, ‘truth’, such 
genitives in the Hebrew often doing the work of an adjective. The idea in the Hebrew is rather ‘faithful’ than ‘true’; 
faithful, as corresponding to the nature, promises, and commands of God. 

right, εὐθεῖαι. Often in LXX for Hebr. yashar, ‘straightforward’; so Hos. xiv. 10 LXX. 

[and allthy judgements truth]. Apparently a variant arising by dittography from the clause ‘and judgements of 
truth ’, which immediately follows in the Greek ; so Rothstein. The words for ‘judgements’ are different, κρίσεις and 
κρίματα respectively. : . . 

truth. LXX and Syr. marg. have ‘true’, dAnOwai; Syr. text agrees with Theodotion. 

5. the holy city, ὅς. Cf. Isa. Ixiv. tof, also 111. 1, Neh. xi. 1, and Deut. ix. 24. 

brought .. . upon, ἐπήγαγες as in the earlier part of the verse; LXX has ‘ wrought’, ἐποίησας. 

6,7. Cf. 158. lix. 12; Ezra ix. 6, 7,13; Neh. i. 7. 

6. sinned (first occurrence). LXX adds ‘in all things’. 

in departing from thee. A more idiomatic rendering of the first part of this verse would be, ‘ We have sinfully 
and lawlessly departed from thee.’ 

sinned ... sinned grievously, ἡμάρτομεν... ἐξημάρτομεν. The ἐξ of the latter may be used of erring from 
the mark, emphasizing the nature of sin as a divergence from a standard, an aberration. ᾿Εξαμαρτάνω is occasionally 
used in LXX in the sense of ‘sin’, but more often in that of ‘cause to sin’; it does not occur in N.T. In view of the 
similarity of the first and last clauses of this verse, Rothstein regards ‘sinned and’ as a later addition ; but ἡμάρτομεν 
and ἐξημάρτομεν probably represent two different Hebrew words. 

thy commandments. The LXX reads ‘the commandments of thy Law’. 
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THE PRAYER OF AZARIAH 8-16 


8 them, nor done as thou hast commanded us, that it might go well with us. So all that thou hast 
9 brought upon us and everything that thou hast done to us, thou hast done in true judgement. And 
thou didst deliver us into the hands of lawless enemies, and most hateful forsakers of God, and to 
τὸ ἃ king unjust and the most wicked in all the world. And now we cannot open our mouth; shame 
11 and reproach have befallen thy servants, and them that worship thee. Deliver us not up utterly, for 
12 thy name’s sake, neither disannul thou thy covenant ; and cause not thy mercy to depart from us, 
for the sake of Abraham that is beloved of thee, and for the sake of Isaac thy servant, and Israel 

13 thy holy one; to whom thou didst promise that thou wouldst multiply their seed as the stars of 
14 heaven, and as the sand that is upon the seashore. For we, O Master, have been made less than all 
15 the nations, and are brought low this day in all the world because of our sins. Neither is there at 
this time prince, or prophet, or leader, or burnt offering, or sacrifice, or oblation, or incense, or place 
16 to offer before thee and to find mercy. But in a contrite heart and a humble spirit let us be 


8. The first two clauses are practically identical, and Rothstein and others may be right in regarding one of them as 
a gloss, probably the former. 

9. lawless, i.e. Gentiles who had not the Jewish law. LXX inserts ‘our’ before this word. 

most hateful forsakers of God, ἐχθίστων ἀποστατῶν. ἐχθίστων might mean ‘ most hostile’ or ‘most hateful’ ; 
either would suit the sense, but in the Apocrypha it occurs with the latter meaning, e.g. Wisd. xv. 18. 

ἀποστατῶν and cognate words in the LXX would usually represent the Hebrew root ὙΠ ‘rebel’; so Num. xiv. 9, 
Joshua xxii. 19. In Acts xxi. 21 .Paul is accused of teaching ἀποστασίαν ἀπὸ Μωύσέως, i.e. ‘apostasy’ in the modern - 
sense, and ἀποστάτης in ecclesiastical writers has the sense of ‘apostate’. In 1 Macc. ii. 15 we read of agents of Antiochus - 
compelling the people to apostatize, καταναγκάζοντες τὴν ἀποστασίαν. Here it may represent the Hebr. p17 ‘rebels’, 
i.e. against God; but it would be understood by the later Greek reader in the sense of ‘apostate’. Probably the 
phrase does not refer to the Gentiles but to apostate Jews. In the time of the revolt of the Maccabees we read of 
‘renegade and wicked Jews’, Azz. xii. 7.1, who took the side of the oppressor, cf. xii. 5. 4. 

a king, &c. In the present setting of the Prayer the king will be Nebuchadnezzar. What we read of him else- 
where does not convey the impression that he was ‘unjust and most wicked in all the world’. In Jer. xxv. 9 Yahweh 
speaks of him as ‘my servant’. But the author of this clause was probably thinking of Antiochus Epiphanes, 

the most wicked in all the world. The Greek is πονηροτάτῳ παρὰ πᾶσαν τὴν γῆν, an unusual construction, 
probably elliptical for ‘more wicked than any of the kings of the whole earth’. 

10. them that worship thee, τοῖς σεβομένοις σε ; the participle also occurs in verse 68. In Acts of σεβομένοι are the 
proselytes, e.g. xvii. 17 τοῖς "Iovdaiors καὶ τοῖς σεβομένοις. Possibly the word has the same sense here and verse 68. 
Rothstein thinks the clause an addition; a reference to proselytes might well be added as an afterthought. 

11. utterly, εἰς τέλος. This phrase and εἰς τὸ τέλος frequently occur in the LXX and represent numerous Hebrew 
originals, most often myid ‘for ever’, or in the Psalm headings nyi9b, apparently understood in the same sense. 

disannul, διασκεδάσῃς, lit. ‘scatter abroad’, This verb, with διαθήκην for object, is the regular LXX rendering of 
ΓΞ Bi} ‘annul a covenant’, e.g. Judges ii. 1. 

12. that is beloved of thee. In 2 Chron. xx.7 LXX Abraham is called τῷ ἠγαπημένῳ cov; the Hebrew has 
F208, R.V. ‘thy friend’. In Isa. xli. 8 he is called "208, R.V. ‘ my friend’, LXX ὃν ἠγάπησα, ‘whom I loved’. The 
root 40N is the regular word for ‘love’. In James ii. 23 Abraham is called ‘the friend (φίλος) of God’, and this is 
his common title amongst Mohammedans. 

thy servant ... thy holy one. These epithets are not applied elsewhere to Isaac or Israel (the patriarch) 
respectively. In Deut. ix. 27 Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are called ‘thy servants’, and the wation of Israel is 
constantly spoken of as, or exhorted to be, holy, e.g. Deut. vii. 6. 

13. LXX has, ‘As thou didst speak unto them, saying that zhow wouldst greatly multiply (πολυπληθῦναι) their seed as 
the stars of heaven for multitude,’ &c. 

Cf. Gen. xxii. 17 πληθύνων πληθυνῶ τὸ σπέρμα σου ὡς τοὺς ἀστέρας τοῦ οὐρανοῦ καὶ ws τὴν ἄμμον τὴν mapa τὸ χεῖλος τῆς 
θαλάσσης, ‘ Multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven and as the sand by the seashore.’ 

14. Master, δέσποτα. Very occasionally used by LXX to render ’ Adonai,’ Adon,’ Elohim, Yahweh; fairly common 
in the Apocrypha as‘ a divine title, and so used in Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; 2 Pet. ii.1; Jude 4; Apoc. vi.1o. The 
word expresses ‘ the absolute control of a master over a slave’ (R. J. Knowling on Acts iv. 24). 

in all the world. It has been suggested that we should read ‘ (lower) than all the world’, an original Hebrew 
bsp having been misread as b53. In some forms of the Hebrew script Ὁ and 3 are very similar. 

15. Cf. Hos. iii. 4; Ps. lxxiv. 8, 9, perhaps Maccabean. 

prophet. In the time of Nebuchadnezzar there were Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and others. 

burnt offering, ὁλοκαύτωσις, nby. The sacrifice in which the victim was wholly consumed on the altar. 

sacrifice, θυσία. Used in LXX both for M3}, the general term for the sacrifice of an animal (so probably here), 
and for 3, sometimes limited to bloodless offerings. 

oblation, rpocgopd. Only once in LXX, Ps. xxxix. 7, where it is used for 12); it is fairly common in the 
Apocrypha. 

~. to offer. The Greek καρπῶσαι is a derivative of καρπός, ‘fruit’; Liddell and Scott explain its use in the sense of 
‘ offer’ by suggesting that it meant to ‘bring’ or ‘offer fruit’. In classical Greek it is most often used in the passive 
or middle to mean ‘to derive profit’, ‘to enjoy’. The noun κάρπωμα is the regular LXX for NWN ‘an offering made 
by fire’, which had nothing specially to do with fruit, but was commonly used of animals. The verb occurs in the 
sense of ‘offer’ in Lev. ii. 12, 16; cf. Ps. li. 18 LXX. According to Deissmann, LXX uses καρπόω in the sense of 
© burn ᾽.2 

heart, Gk. ψυχῇ, which is occasionally used by the LXX to render the Hebr. Εν ‘heart’. 


1 Bible Studies, pp. 135 ff. 
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THE PRAYER ΟΕ AZARIAH 17-29 


17 accepted, like as in the burnt offerings of rams and bullocks, and like as in ten thousands of fat 
lambs; so let our sacrifice be in thy sight this day, and grant that we may wholly go after thee, for 
18 they shall not be ashamed that put their trust in thee. And now we follow thee with all our heart, 
19 we fear thee and seek thy face. Put us not to shame, but deal with us according to thy forbearance, 
20 and according to the multitude of.thy mercy. Deliver us also according to thy marvellous works, 
21 and give glory to thy name, O Lord: and let all them that do thy servants hurt be confounded, and 
let them be brought to shame and deprived of all their dominion, and let their strength be broken ; 
22 and let them know that thou art the Lord, God, sole and glorious over the whole world. 
23 And the king’s servants, that put them in, ceased not to make the furnace hot with naphtha, pitch, 
24 tow, and small wood; so that the flame streamed forth above the furnace forty and nine cubits. 
26 And it spread, and burned those Chaldeans whom it found about the furnace. But the angel of the 
Lord came down into the furnace together with Azarias and his fellows, and he drove the flame of 
27 the fire out of the furnace; and made the midst of the furnace as it had been a moist whistling 
wind, so that the fire touched them not at all, neither hurt nor troubled them. 


28 Then the three, as out of one mouth, praised, and glorified, and blessed God in the furnace 
saying : 


The Song of the Three Children, 29-68. 


29 ~Blessed art thou, O Lord, thou God of our fathers, 
And to be praised and highly exalted for ever. 


17. burnt-offerings. LXX and-B of Theodotion have the singular. 
grant that we may wholly go after thee. The Greek ἐκτελέσαι ὄπισθέν σοὺ is obscure as Greek. It is a literal 


20, 21. Cf. Ps. xxxiv. 26, xxxxix. 15, LXX3 xxxv. 25, xl. 14, Hebr. 
21. do... hurt, ἐνδεικνύμενοι, ‘show’, as in LXX of Gen. 1. 15, 17. 
let them be brought to shame and deprived of all their dominion, καταισχυνθείησαν ἀπὸ πάσης τῆς δυναστείας. 

Some MSS. insert ‘power and’ before ‘dominion’, R.V. ‘let them be ashamed of all their power and might’. This 
does not make sense, and would not be the natural way of expressing ‘let them be ashamed of the use they have made 
of their dominion’, as it is sometimes explained. The sense ‘ashamed of their dominion or authority’ because it had 
failed them in their hour of need would be more probable. Perhaps, however, the Greek renders a pregnant use of 
the Hebrew mz as suggested by the translation ; cf. the next clause.- See also p. 628. 

22. the Lord, God, &c., Κύριος Θεὸς μόνος - LXX has μόνος Κύριος ὁ Θεός, ‘alone the Lord God.’ 

23. to make the furnace hot with naphtha, ἄς. The construction is peculiar, or rather impossible, καίοντες τὴν 
κάμινον νάφθαν. In the LXX text νάφθαν κτλ. is the direct object of ὑπέκαιον, and it is possible that Theodotion’s text 
is an ungrammatical abbreviation. In the rendering of the Aramaic Dan. iii, ἡ καιομένη is used for NAP ‘fiery’, 
the epithet describing the furnace. After ‘make the furnace hot’, the LXX continues, ‘And when they had cast the 
three all at once into the furnace, and the furnace was thoroughly aglow with seven times its usual heat? (this ren- 
dering requires παρά rather than κατά), ‘and when they had thrown them in, those who had thrown them in were above 
them, but the others kindled under them,’ then follows ‘naphtha’, &c., as in Theodotion. The broken construction 
indicates a gloss or glosses. According to Aram. of Dan. iii. 22 (LXX, iii. 23), the men who threw the Three 
Children into the furnace have already been burnt to death, and therefore could not go on kindling fuel. The LXX 
gloss is an unsuccessful attempt to explain away the difficulty. 

25. spread, διώδευσεν ; LXX διεξώδευσε, ‘escaped’. 

26. the angel. LXX has no article, but probably is intended to be definite. The article is not written before ‘ angel’ 
in the Hebrew phrase for ‘the angel of the Lord’. 

drove, ἐξετίναξεν, lit. ‘shook out’, but the verb is the regular LXX rendering of 4y) ‘shake, shake out’. 

27. moist . . . wind, lit. ‘wind of dew’. 

28. Then. LXX ἀναλαβόντες, ‘taking up’, i.e. ‘speech’, An English writer might have said, ‘broke forth into 
song,’ &c. 

blessed. LXX adds after this word, ‘and exalted,’ 

29. highly exalted, ὑπερυψούμενος. The verb is used in LXX of canonical books in Ps. xxxvi. 35, xcvi.9; Dan. iv. 34 
(Theod.). Compounds with ὑπερ- in the intensive sense are not common in LXX of canonical books, e.g. ‘ highly-praised’, 
ὑπεραινετός (verse 30), ‘highly sung’, ὑπερυμνητός, ‘highly glorified’, ὑπερένδοξος (verse 31), do not occur in LXX, 
except in this ‘Addition’, At the same time a translator with a turn for hyperbole, having appreciated the effect of 


the ὑπερ- in ὑπερυψούμενος, might readily introduce ὑπερ- to strengthen other epithets. In several places the texts vary 
as to the insertion or omission of ὑπερ-. 
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THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN 30-46 


And blessed is thy glorious and holy name, 
And to be highly praised and highly exalted for ever. 
Blessed art thou in the temple of thy holy glory, 
And to be highly sung and highly glorified for ever. _ 
Blessed art thou that beholdest the depths and sittest upon the cherubim, 
And to be praised and highly exalted for ever. 
Blessed art thou on the throne of thy kingdom, 
And to be highly sung and highly exalted for ever. 
Blessed art thou in the firmament of heaven, 
And to be sung and glorified for ever. 
O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
-O ye heavens, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye angels of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye waters that be above the heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing 47s praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye sun and moon, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye stars of heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing is praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O every shower and dew, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye winds, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye fire and heat, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 


31. the temple of thy holy glory. The reference may be to the Temple at Jerusalem; verses 62f. seem to imply 
that the Temple services were observed at the time this poem was written. On the other hand, verses 14 f. state that 
there were neither Temple nor services. Thus it would seem that the Prayer and the Song belong to different periods. 
In this verse, however, the reference may be to the Heavenly Temple; the following verses refer to God as in heaven, 

32, 33. LXX has these verses in the reverse order. 

32. sittest upon the cherubim. A favourite title of Yahweh, e.g. 2 Sam, vi. 2. The original reference was to the 
Ark, but the Ark disappeared before the Exile and was not replaced, Jer. iii. 16. Unless this is the mere repetition of 
a conventional phrase, the cherubim here, as in Ezek. i, are supernatural beings. . 

highly exalted, ὑπερυψωμένος ΤΙ ΧΧ ‘glorified’, δεδοξασμένος. 

33. on the throne. LXX ‘on the throne of glory’, i.e. ‘glorious throne’. 

34. of heaven. LXX and Syr. omit. 

35-65. The Prayer Book Benedicite ; cf. Introd., § 7. 

35. Cf. Ps. ciii. 22. 

Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. This refrain, slightly varied in verse 52, is repeated up to and 
including verse 66. Cf. Ps. cxxxvi, where the refrain, ‘For his mercy endureth for ever,’ is repeated in each of the 
twenty-six verses ; cf. cxlviii, cl, and cxxxv. I-3, 19-21. 

36, 37. LXX reverses the order of these two verses. 

36. Cf. Ps, exlviii. 4. 

37. Cf. Ps. cxlviii. 2. 

38. Cf. Gen. i. 7; Ps. cxlviii. 4. 

all ye waters. Some texts have ‘ye waters and all things’. 

39. O all ye powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord. So LXX of Ps, ciii. 21, except that the psalm has ‘his’ for 
“of the Lord’. The Hebr. is Y83¥, E.V. ‘his hosts’; cf. ‘Yahweh Sebaoth’, ‘Lord of hosts’; in which phrase 
‘hosts’ referred at various times to (a) the actual Israelite armies, (4) the heavenly bodies, (c) the angels. As the 
present writer is using a conventional phrase, he may have had no definite idea of what he meant by it. The Vatican 
MS. of Theodotion has ‘ Let every power bless the Lord’. 

40, 41. Cf. Ps. cxlviii. 3. ; 

40. Syr, marks this verse as spurious, but it is well supported and is required by the context. 

42, every. Rothstein proposes to omit with Pesh.; cf. 44 ff., where there is no ‘every’ before the various pairs, 

43, 44. Ps. cxlviii. 8. 

The Alexandrine MS. of Theodotion and LXX insert here the verses numbered 45, 46, in A.V., thus: — 

‘45. O ye winter and summer (LXX, frost and cold), bless ye, &c. 
46. O ye dews and storms of snow, bless ye, &c. 
‘Winter and summer’, in Alex. MS. ‘cold and burning wind’. 
45-51. The order of these verses varies in different authorities. Thus LXX has 45, 46, 49, 50, 47, 48, 51. 
45 is a doublet of 48 or, according to LXX, of 50, of which 46 is also partly a doublet. 
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THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN 47-65 


O ye nights and days, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye light and darkness, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye cold and heat, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye frosts and snows, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye lightnings and clouds, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O let the earth bless the Lord, 
Let it sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye mountains and hills, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye things that grow on the earth, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye seas and rivers, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye fountains, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye whales, and all that move in the waters, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye birds of the heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing 42s praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O [all] ye beasts and cattle, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye sons of men, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O Israel, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing is praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye priests of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye servants of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing is praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye spirits and souls of the righteous, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing is praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye saints and meek-hearted, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 


( 48. mare Le vex: a a Fae a of aris ‘frost (πάγος) and cold’, apparently a variant of the LXX 
verse 49, A.V.) “Ο ye frosts (πάγοι) and cold, bless ye’, &c. 


50. frosts, πάχναι. Vatican MS. ‘frost’. Both πάγος and πάχνη render NBD ‘hoar-frost’, and πάγος also renders 
MIP ‘frost’. : 

53. Cf. Ps. cxlviii. 9. 

56, 55. LXX has these verses in reverse order, i.e. 55, 56, as in A.V. 

55. fountains, LXX ‘showers and fountains’. 

57. whales, κήτη, sea-monsters or huge fishes; κῆτος is used in the LXX for 0°33 ‘sea-monsters’, Gen. i. 21, for 
Jonah’s ‘fish’, 13, and for the mythical sea-monsters, Leviathan, Job iii. 8, and Rahab, Job xxvi, 12. 

all that move, &c. Cf. Lev. xi. 46. 
58, 59. Cf. Ps. cxlviii. 10. 
59. [all]. Alex. MS. omits, cf. on 42. 
beasts and cattle, τὰ θηρία καὶ τὰ κτήνη ; LXX τετράποδα καὶ θηρία τῆς γῆς ; cf. LXX of Gen. i. 24, ‘quadrupeds 
and beasts of the earth.’ 

61, 62. Cf. Ps. cxxxv. 19. ; ‘ 

62. O ye priests of the Lord. Vat. MS. of Theod. omits ‘of the Lord’; the margins of LXX and Syr. have ‘ye 
priests, servants of the Lord’. 

63. O ye servants of the Lord, Vat. MS. of Theod., LXX, and Syr. omit ‘of the Lord’. These are temple 
ministrants, perhaps Levites; cf. Ps, cxxxiv. 1, cxxxv. I, 20. 

64. O ye spirits and souls of the righteous. ‘Spirit’, πνεῦμα, represents ΠῚ 7, sometimes the divine element in 
man ; ‘soul’, YB3, often the vital principle. The verse is one of a series appealing to various classes of living men, so 
that it also refers to the living, ‘righteous souls,’ not souls of the departed. 

65. saints and meek-hearted. ‘Saint’, ὅσιος, and ‘meek-hearted’, ταπεινὸς τῇ καρδίᾳ, represent the Hebr, hasta 
and ‘dav or ‘ant, which in post-Exilic times were technical terms for members of the nationalist party which insisted 
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THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN 66-68 


O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
For he hath rescued us from Hades, and saved us from the power of death, 
And delivered us from the midst of the burning fiery furnace, even out of the midst of the fire 
hath he delivered us, 
O give thanks unto the Lord, 
For he is good; for his mercy enxdurezh for ever. 
O all ye that worship the Lord, bless the God of gods, 
Sing #zs praise, and give thanks unto him; 
For his mercy endureth for ever.] 


on the strict observance of the Law. Hasitd and ‘andv or ‘an? occur in the same context of the true believer in 
Ps, xviii. 25, 27; Ixxxvi.1f.; cxlix. 1,2, 5,9. In Matt. xi. 29, Christ speaks of Himself as mpavs καὶ ταπεινὸς τῇ καρδίᾳ, 
‘meek and lowly of heart.’ 

Verses 66-68 are probably an addition; verse 66 was added to connect the hymn with the ‘Three Children’. 
Verses 67, 68 were added from the psalm as a closing doxology, the.clause ‘ O all ye that worship the Lord’ being 
introduced later, possibly in order to bring in a reference to proselytes; cf. on verse 10. These verses probably 
displaced an original conclusion, less suitable to the present context of the hymn. 

66. Cf. on verse I. 

Hades, ἄδου, the Hebr. Sheol, the abode of the dead. 

burning fiery furnace, lit. ‘furnace burning of flame’; LXX and some texts of Theod. omit ‘ furnace’, leaving 
‘from the midst of the burning flame’. 

67 exactly = LXX of Ps. cxxxv. 1 (Hebr. cxxxvi. 1). 
good, χρηστός, ‘benevolent and benevolent.’ In Ps. cxxxv. 1 and elsewhere in LXX it is used to render 704, 
‘good’. 
68. ye that worship the Lord, οἱ σεβόμενοι τὸν x. Cf. on verse 10, 
the God of Gods. Cf. Ps. cxxxvi. 2. 
LXX adds at the end, ‘and for ever and ever,’ καὶ εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τῶν αἰώνων. 
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INTRODUCTION 


δι, CONTENTS OF THE STORY OF SUSANNA, AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS IN INTRODUCTION. 


Two elders are made judges in a Jewish community. One evening they see a Jewess walking 
in her husband’s garden, and both become enamoured of her. Next morning they detect each other 
near the garden, acknowledge to each other their passion, agree to accost the woman, and are 
repulsed with scorn. To protect themselves they must accuse the woman; they betake themselves 
to the synagogue of the city and issue a summons to Susanna. She appears with her household, 
and is ordered to be unveiled. The elders appear as witnesses before the assembled people. They 
aver that while they were walking in her husband’s garden, they detected the woman in company 
with a youth who escaped. Being arrested she refused to tell who her paramour was. The official 
standing of the elders leads the whole synagogue to believe the evidence and to condemn Susanna. 

On her way to execution, a youth (Daniel) questions the verdict, reopens the trial, and examines 
the two elders separately. The one says the crime took place under a mastick tree ; the other says 
under a holm tree. The contradiction condemns both. The synagogue applauds the young man 
because he had proved them to be false witnesses. ‘And as the Law prescribes, they did unto 
them as they had wickedly devised against their sister. The elders are gagged, cast into a ravine, 
and destroyed by fire from heaven. 

The inspired sincerity of youth, by means of cross-examination, prevented a judicial murder, 
therefore let youth be honoured. 

The later version of Theodotion locates the scene in Babylon when Daniel was ‘a young lad’. 
The house of Joakim, husband of Susanna, is the resort of the people and place of trial. The scene 
in the garden is more detailed. 

This story of Susanna is a parable intended to illustrate the value and necessity of cross- 
examination of witnesses. It also seeks to vindicate the execution of false witnesses, although their 
victim may be delivered before his sentence was carried out. The story is a product of the 
Pharisaic controversy with the Sadducees in the later years of Alexander Jannaeus, c. 95-80 B.c. The 
original language was the literary Hebrew of that period. A later recension of the Hebrew named 
the Deliverer Daniel, and associated the story with Daniel conceived as an historical person living in 
Babylon in the early years of the Captivity. This subsequent association with Daniel is the main 
cause of the differences between Theodotion’s version and the LXX. The story circulated inde- 
pendently, and was sometimes associated with the name of Habakkuk. The LXX before the 
Christian era placed it in an appendix to Daniel; Theodotion and the Uncials, in the interests of 
chronology, make Susanna the opening chapter of Daniel. The Hebrew MSS. now extant have 
no claim to be considered the original of the Greek versions. 


$2. TITLE, 


In the earliest MSS. the story has no name, being part of Δανιηλ BA; Δανιὴλ xara τοῦ 
@cvdoriwvos Ὁ. In Codex Chisianus, LXX Dan. is entitled Δανιηλ κατα τοὺς Ὁ. This title is 
repeated at the end of Dan. xii; Dan. xiii is headed Zovoavva. Codex Chisianus gives Theodotion’s 
version under the curious title ro exp aypymvos Δανιηλ, Susanna being c. 13; 6. 14, which follows, has 
the superscription ἐκ προφητείας ᾿Αμβακοὺμ υἱοῦ Ἰησοῦ ἐκ τῆς Φυλῆς Λευί The Syriac Hexapla — 
makes the latter title include Susanna. A codex from Athos: ὁράσεις (1. ὅρασις ?) ἕνδεκα τοῦ προφήτου 
Δανιήλ deinde sequitur περὶ τοῦ ᾿Αββακούμ. His omnibus praemittitur περὶ τῆς Συσάννης Another 
Greek title is Avaxpiots Δανιηλ.3 

Syriac Versions qaca? πω. History of Shushan Pesh., Lag. 1; παῖ qaca? Joho Lag. 2; 
‘the book of the youthful Daniel, the history of Shushan J\.Sewm JKaas Harkleensian edition ; 
‘Book of the Women’ (i.e. Susanna, Judith, Ruth, Esther) in Bible of Jacobite Syrians. 


1 De Habacuct prophetae vita atgque aetate, ὃ 13, Franz Delitzsch, 1842. 
2 Walton, Polyglo¢, vi, p. 191. 
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The Vulgate places Daniel between Ezekiel and Hosea as ‘ propheteia Danielis’, Susanna being 
Cu 18. 

rhe Arabic version has an invocation of the Trinity, and ‘begins to translate the prophecy of 
the prophet Daniel whose prayer be for us! Amen.’ 

In general literature the designation varies, e.g. τὸ δρᾶμα τῆς Σωσαννίδος, Nicolas (of Damascus ?); 
‘ Pistill (epistle) of Swete Susan’, Scots poems of the fourteenth century. 

The position in which Susanna is inserted is variable. It precedes the canonical Daniel in 
BAQ Old Latin and Copto-Memphitic Versions; it is appended after Dan. xii in LXX, Syro- 
tetraplar Version of LXX, Vulgate and Versions based on it. . 

These titles reflect variety of opinion as to the origin, authorship, and character of the story. 
There is uncertainty as to whether the book is history, prophecy, apocalypse, apocryphal or 
canonical scripture. 


$3. THE MSS. 


The Codex Chisianus 87, first published at Rome in 1772, is for Susanna, as for Daniel, the sole 
authority for the Greek of the Septuagint. It is a ninth-century cursive, and at the end of Dan. xii 
says it was copied from an exemplar with this subscription : ἔγραφη ἐκ τῶν τετραπλῶν ἐξ ὧν καὶ παρετέθη. 
Its text is thus only once removed from the’ recension of the LXX made by Origen Ἂς. A.D. 240. 
The Codex Chisianus receives important corroboration from the Syro-Hexaplar Codex, written in 
Alexandria A.D. 616-617 by Mar Paulus of Mesopotamia. The LXX text from Origen’s Hexapla 
is rendered literally into Syriac. The agreement of Chisianus with the Syro-Hexaplar gives 
assurance for the LXX text of Susanna as approved by Origen. The Old Latin versions and 
quotations in the Fathers do not suffice to fix a generally received text at an earlier period. 

Theodotion’s version of Susanna was adopted into the Greek Bible in place of LXX. It has 
thus all the MS. evidence available for the Greek Daniel in the Church Bible, and is found in Codex 
Vaticanus B, Codex Alexandrinus A, and in Cod. Marchalianus Q, sixth century. The text here 
used is that of Swete, vol. iii. 

Among MSS. two in Hebrew require notice, because the question of a Semitic original is much 
discussed, and because one of these MSS. has been supposed to contain the Semitic original of 
certain apocryphal] books.! 

' In Bodley’s Library at Oxford is a MS. (Heb. d. 11, Catalogue No. 2797), called Sepher haz- 
Zikhronoth, compiled by Asher hal-Levi about A.D. 1325, written in German rabbinical character. 
It contains legendary matter illustrating Biblical history from the Creation to the time of the 
Maccabees. The catalogue describes the contents of the part preceding Susanna as a Hebrew 
translation of the Aramaic passages in Daniel by Yerahmeel,.., the Aramaic text of the Song of 
the Three Children, the history of Bel and the Dragon in Syriac in Hebrew characters without a 
Hebrew translation. In fol. 744 begins the Midrash concerning Ahab and Zedekiah (Jer. xxix. 21). 
Fol. 75a and 756 contain the Story of Susanna in Hebrew, occupying fifty-three lines. A later 
hand has headed the page: 5m ‘m2 ΠΟΦῚΦ nwyo. The story itself begins a new paragraph headed 
mer myyo mr. After Susanna the history of Nebuchadnezzar is resumed. The compiler considered 
the elders identical with the false prophets mentioned by Jeremiah, and located the story in 
Babylon. Has this Hebrew text any claim to be considered the original of the LX X and Theodotion ἢ 
The Greek versions have some thirty verses nearly identical ; in these passages this MS. omits much, 
adds not a little, and freely paraphrases the rest. Two translators, however arbitrary, could not 
make this text responsible for the agreements or divergences that exist in LXX and Theodotion. 
The language is in parts a fair imitation of Biblical Hebrew: in other parts it is not; eg. v. 23 θ΄ 
fol. 75, 1. 18, “me ΠΊΝΩΝ ον pin se yer Sp soem pain Sean ΔΙΘΠῚ pyyn pa vbw > an; 
fol. 76, 1. 29, a supplement to 6 v. 59 monn wn ἸΒΌΠῚ ts ΠῚ ΜΟῚ pus vt xd pa paw; for 727 we find 
‘nn three times; for ‘thereupon’ ἢ with a Perf. three times ; twice there appears man ny for ‘the 
garden of his house’. The compiler of the MS. evidently knew Syriac, and may have carelessly 
followed some Syriac version in writing the story for the amusement of his heirs male. His object 
appears in his preface: ‘Blessed be my descendants, and may they be established if they fulfil my 
wishes.’ 

The second Hebrew MS. is also in the Bodleian (Heb. MS. e. 12, Catal. No. 2777). The 
volume, with which the leaf containing Susanna is bound up, contains hymns, astronomical tables, &c., 
disorderly arranged. The copyist of fol. 3 signs himself Mordecai ben Samuel, and finished his work 
A.D. 1691. A note on f. 71 implies the date A.D. 1737. 


1 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. xvi, 1894, ‘The Unknown Aramaic: Original of 
Theodotion’s Additions to the Book of Daniel,’ pp. 280-90, 312-17. 
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Susanna occupies both sides of one folio, 55, thirty-five lines on the first page, thirty-four on the 
other. The story conforms closely to the Greek of Theodotion, so closely that either the Vulgate 
or Theodotion must have been used by the translator into Hebrew. The additions and omissions 
in Heb. e. 12 are not many and not important. The garden, v. 3, ‘has all kinds of trees’; the elders 
are called ‘priests’; the maids fetch soap going out ‘by the doors of the house’. The Hebrew is 
more idiomatic than in MS. d. 11. Yet here too we have a version. The writer has not understood 
Ὁ. 5, yet has tried to be faithful to the obscurity of the Greek. ΠΣ ΣΤ Sw pom imiNa ΤῈΣ wyn 
Aan 1d) pny DE Ips Owe oMAwn Saay [pyn] pyn qo 5. ΒΦ A. Again, in vw 15 
he has failed to recognize the Greek form of B¥2¥ >1oN2 and renders: Mp oY S23 AM oMIwID My 
νων ΠΝ pind ΠΣ one oy Ὁ anya eden ova. In τ. 18 he ignores the gender in the verbs; 
περιπατούντων ἡμῶν = pada v. 36; the comparative he renders by “Inv, ἐνδοξότερον = 333) ANY v. 4; 
αἱρετόν μοι = 210 “NY. That he used Theodotion and not the Vulgate appears to follow from his 
treatment of v. 22: καὶ ἀνεστέναξεν Σ. καὶ εἶπεν Στενά μοι πάντοθεν = % TYAN AMIN WORM Mew ΓΩΝΠῚ. 


Here he reproduces the repetition of the sound. He ignores the play on the names of the trees. 

These two Hebrew MSS. are of some interest as showing the Jewish attitude to the story 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They also illustrate the facility with which every 
phrase of the Greek can be reproduced in Hebrew. 


4. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


Two forms of the Old Latin version of Daniel can be traced. Burkitt! finds that the tract De 
Pascha computus, dated A.D. 243, is the earliest Latin follower of Theodotion’s Greek for Daniel. 
But ‘the earliest Latin version of Daniel as witnessed by Tertullian, S. Victorinus of Pettau, and 
partly by S. Cyprian was made from the LXX’. ‘The text of Daniel used by Tertullian is a form 
of the LXX differing slightly from Origen’s edition, but agreeing most closely with the quotations 
of Justin Martyr’ (ib. p. 23). In Sabatier? the Versio Antiqua preserves about forty-four verses of 
Susanna out of the sixty-five in the Vulgate. In these Theodotion’s version is much more obvious 
than the LXX. The verses at the beginning are given ; and Sabatier adds, ‘ Haec Susannae historia, 
si Flaminio Nobilio fides, in omnibus vetustis libris est principium Danielis,...in multis inscribitur 
Daniel ut in nostra; in quibusdam Συσαννα: in aliquo Ataxpiois Aayind.’? In Cod. Wirceburgensis 
Palim. sixth century, Susanna vv. 2-10 survive.’ 

The Vulgate. St. Jerome’s preference for Theodotion’s Susanna led to the disappearance of the 
LXX Susanna. St. Jerome says the churches of his time read Daniel according to Theodotion, the 
LXX Daniel being long ago discarded. ‘Hoc cur acciderit, nescio’; but after comparing both 
versions with the Semitic original in the rest of Daniel, he agrees that sound judgement has been 
shown in substituting Theodotion. The Vulgate therefore puts Theodotion’s Greek into Latin. 
At the end of Dan. xii, this note precedes Susanna: ‘ Hucusque Danielem in Hebraeo volumine 
legimus. Quae sequuntur usque ad finem libri de Theodotionis editione translata sunt.’ Jerome 
therefore had never seen a Hebrew or an Aramaic Susanna. The Vulgate has an extra verse at the 
end, v. 65 ‘Et rex Astyages appositus est ad patres suos et suscepit Cyrus Perses regnum eius.’ 
This error in chronology belongs to Bel and the Dragon, which follows in c. 14. 

Syriac. The LXX Susanna is faithfully reproduced in Syriac in the Codex Siro-estrangelo 
Bibliothecae Ambrosianae. Bugatus * gives this note after Dan. xii from the Syriac: ‘ Descriptus 
est ab exemplari in quo erat adnotatio haec: descriptus est a Tetraplis cum quibus etiam collatus 
est.’ Swete and others refer to the MS. as ‘Codex Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus’. As Origen 
had no Hebrew for Susanna, he must have had two columns blank in his Hexapla; the names 
Tetrapla and Hexapla here evidently refer to the same text. This version was made at Alexandria 
by Mar Paulus of Mesopotamia, in the years A.D. 616-617. It is an exact translation, and serves 
to fix the LXX text as approved by Origen A.D. 240. 

Walton’s Polyglot gives two Syriac versions, W, the Peshitta, W, the Philoxenian or Harkleensian 
made by Thomas, Bishop of Heraklea about A.D. 616. Both are based on Theodotion, but make 
additions in sympathy with the story. Two other Syriac versions are edited by Lagarde,’ from two 
codices in the British Museum. These MSS. belong, one to the ninth, the other to the tenth century. 


1 Burkitt, Tze Old Latin and the Itala, p. 7. 
2 Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae versiones antiquae, 1751. 
3. Kennedy, 228 (Hastings), art. ‘Old Latin Versions’. 
* ‘Daniel secundum editionem LXX interpretum ex tetraplis desumptam, ex codice siro-estranghelo Bibliothecae 
Ambrosianae Syriace edidit Caietanus Bugatus Mediolani 1788,’ 
° Apocrypht Syriace, Lagarde, 1861. 
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They resemble Walton’s first Syriac version ‘Apud Waltonem versio duplex est, altera fere cum 
nostris consonans’. In the last twenty verses the variations between these two versions (L, L,) are 
considerable. - 

Coptic Versions. The Copto-Memphitic was based on Theodotion’s version. It may have been 
made by the beginning of the fourth century. ‘Hoc unum statuemus, interpretem nempe copto- 
memphiticum magnam semper fidem Theodotioni habuisse, quam vero textus Theodotionei recen- 
sionem secutus fuerit, certo definiri non posse.’ In this version Susanna is found at the beginning 
of Daniel. 

No fragments of Susanna appear to have survived in the Sakidic version.2 The ‘Song’ appears 
inc. 3. ᾿ : 

Arabic. John, Bishop of Seville A.D. 719, made an Arabic version of the Bible from the Latin 
Vulgate as it is supposed. The version in the Polyglots is derived from an old MS. of Greek akin 
to A The version of Susanna in Walton conforms to the Vulgate. The two trees are called 
sandayén \333m and Gls summag ; but no attempt is made to reproduce these sounds in the verbs. 

The new elements in the versions have been supposed, especially in the Harkleensian Syriac, to 
be independent gleanings from tradition (Briill, Ball). The fidelity of the translators has been 
impaired by the warmth of their feelings ; e.g. Susanna is only a few days betrothed to Joachim, and 
the rest of her life is passed in widowhood, day and night being devoted to the service of the Lord 
(Syr. Harkl.). Susanna is set free from her chains, ibid. Hebrew ‘ the elders, the accursed rascals’, &c. 


ὁ 5. THE ORIGINAL TEXT. 


‘ Things originally spoken in Hebrew have not the same force in them when they are translated 
into another tongue.’ So testified the younger Ben-Sira, c. 130 B.C., when he ‘ laboured to interpret’ 
in Greek the Hebrew composition of his grandfather. The Semite and the Aryan had created their 
language in different worlds. Between them there was no aboriginal kinship such as embraced the 
Greek and the Roman. The verbal paradigm of Arabic cannot be forcibly adjusted to the moods 
and tenses of the Greek verb. A Greek could neither pronounce nor write the sound ‘Shoshanna ’. 
Ben-Sira’s ‘labour’ was in some respects like trying to graft the laurel on the palm. 

The two tense-forms of Semitic, aided in Hebrew by the potent Vav consecutive, offer perceptible 
resistance to expression in the Greek idiom. One effect is a monotonous repetition of καί introducing 
clauses which can be more subtly linked by Vav in Hebrew. In the LXX of Susanna καί introduces 
clauses, where Hebrew Vav consec. or conj. would conveniently replace it, over fifty times; an equal 
extent of narrative and dialogue in St. John’s Gospel yields such a καί twenty times; St. Luke 
fifteen ; Josephus twelve times. A Greek-speaking Jew, or a Greek influenced by the LXX, when 
composing in his own conversational Greek, thus by this test exhibits a freedom which is con- 
spicuously absent from Susanna. A similar test shows that αὐτός for Hebrew pronominal suffix 
occurs much oftener than in the Greek, which an Alexandrian Jew (Philo) writes spontaneously ; cf. 
Susanna v. 30, Ὁ. 9 τὸν νοῦν αὐτῶν LXX, τὸν ἑαυτῶν νοῦν Theodotion e¢ passim. Redundant auxiliary 
verbs, 6. g. ἀναστάντες εἶπαν vv. 29, 34, reflect the superfluous %)" of Hebrew. καὶ ἐγένετο for ™ 
vv. 7,15,19, 28, 64, Theodotion; the so-called σχῆμα Χαλδαικόν vv. 24, 42, 46, 53, 60, Theodotion ; 
καθὼς ἐχθὲς καὶ τρίτης ἡμέρας Theodotion v. 15, for οὐδοῦ bind ; σφόδρα = ἽΝ vv. 4, 27, 313 ᾿Ιδού for 
MN; εἷς τὸν ἕτερον and ἀλλήλους for Ins Sx InN or YnN SN ΘΝ; infinitive with prep. ANN, ἵνα 
θανατώσουσιν αὐτήν LXX; τοῦ θανατῶσαι αὐτήν Theodotion v. 28; σχίσει σου τὴν ψυχήν LXX v. 55; 
πεπαλαιωμένε ἡμερῶν κακῶν LXX v. 52. Article for vocative of υἱοὶ Ἰσραήλ Theodotion v. 48, LXX 
omits of. The versions have of γονεῖς αὐτῆς v. 3 which Hebrew would express by nox) m3N 
(Hebrew MS. e. 12 m max), but in τ. 30 LXX-lets the literal Hebrew appear ἡ γυνὴ σῦν τῷ πατρὶ ἑαυτῆς 
καὶ τῇ μητρί, Theodotion οἱ γονεῖς αὐτῆς. 

The names of the trees and the paronomasia cyivoyv. . . σχίσει Ὁ. 54 f, mpivov.. . καταπρίσῃ 
v. 58 f. have caused the assumption of a Greek original since Africanus. ‘The history of Susanna 
is even very certainly a Greek original, as Julius Africanus and Porphyry already showed from the 
play on the words.’? Theodotion often resorts to transliteration of Hebrew words: νωκεδείμ Amos 
i. 1, σαβείρ Dan. xi. 16. He is especially timid about trees: Isa. xli. 19 βραθὺ καὶ θαδαὰρ καὶ θαασούρ, 


1 Daniel, Copto-Memphitice, p. xiv, Bardelli, Pisis, 1849. 

3. Fragmenta Copto-Sahidica, Ciasca ii, Rome, 1889. 3 Scrivener’, xii, 414. 

* Encycl. Bibl, art. ‘Texts and Versions’, ὃ 64. 

5. The English version has skilfully hidden the offensive ‘and’ by ‘albeit, now, then, but, yet, also’. 

® Most of these Hebraisms are corroborated and others are indicated by Scholz, Susanna, p. 148, and Bludau, 
Die Alexandr. Ubersetzung des B. Daniel, p. 183. 

” Schiirer, I. ii. § 33 (Eng.). 
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the fir, the pine, and the box-tree. Had his Hebrew text regarded the tree-names as suggesting 
the verbs to be used, Theodotion would more suo have transliterated them. But LXX is here so apt as 
to be irresistible to Theodotion. The LXX translator will guess rather than transliterate Hebrew. 
In Dan. iv—vi, as a translator he exhibits that effrenata licentia1 for which he was dismissed from 
the Greek Bible, and his version of Daniel and Susanna imprisoned in Cod. Chisianus for 1000 
years. This free and lively translator made the pun which has puzzled translators from Mar Paulus 
to Luther. From internal evidence we conclude that both Greek texts are versions dependent on 
a Hebrew original. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a comparison of the texts of LXX and Theodotion. Half the 
story coincides in both, sometimes verbally identical, sometimes agreeing in sense though differing 
in terms. The variation consists in the use of a synonym, or a different construction, or a different order 
of words, e. g. κάλλιον δέ με LXX 23, αἱρετόν μοί ἐστιν, Theod. = "Ὁ δ. cf. vv. 10, 14,28, 35,61. The 
nature of the resemblances in the two Greek texts shows that neither writes independently. Where 
they disagree, they write constrained Greek, e.g. LXX 29, 32, 55, 62 ὦ, and in parts peculiar to © 
vU. 15, 24, 396, 43. Apart from Semitic idioms in either text, the identity, the nature of the resem- 
blances, and the divergences suggest the dependence of translators. Independent writers could not 
deal with a common Synoptic tradition as these writers do. Theodotion is a critical reviser of the 
LXX, but he too defers to an authority superior to the Greek. 

Had Susanna been written in Greek to scourge certain officials in Alexandria it could scarcely 
have been represented as Babylonian history, where Greek was unknown. Its association with the 
Canon would be unlikely, and, had there been no Hebrew original, it is difficult to see why Sym- 
machus and Theodotion should have taken the trouble to revise a casual tract about an Alexandrian 
fama. Origen and Jerome could find no Hebrew archetype; but the second century A. D. produced 
versions enough to secure a place for Susanna in the Tetrapla of Origen c. A.D. 240. It appears 
doubtful whether Aquila included Susanna. Akiba was his tutor, and the Jewish Canon, which was 
definitely settled c. A.D. go, excluded Susanna. The story would not be popular with elders, and 
it was the elders who fixed the Canon. Susanna was useless for the polemical purposes of Judaism ; 
it reflected on the good name of the daughters of Israel and the probity of the judges. It was, 
therefore, an encumbrance to the Canon and excluded. Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, already 
suggests this explanation before A.D. 230. The lemnisci in Syro-estrangelo Tetrapla are accom- 
panied by the marginal note 3. ©’, implying that Aquila had no Susanna. But unless there had 
been a Hebrew archetype in the time of Symmachus and Theodotion (A. D. 150-200) there is no 
sufficient reason why Susanna should have been included in Origen’s Tetrapla. 


$6. INTEGRITY OR COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE TEXT. 


The story of Susanna is skilfully compacted. Its characters are few and vividly contrasted ; 
the issues at stake are of universal interest, death or dishonour are the calamities imminent, suspense 
deepens as the story proceeds, there is an impressive reversal (περιπέτεια) of the intended effect into 
its direct opposite, at the end nothing requires to be added except the applause of heaven and earth. 
A feeble woman in the right (cf. Esther, Judith) has triumphed over tyranny in the wrong. The 
genius of the writer is more important than his material, whether that were chiefly legendary, 
traditional, or suggested by contemporary politics. Nobody remembers the raw material, nobody 
forgets the story. 

Though the story is coherent and homogeneous, it appears to have suffered alteration in some 
features. The earlier form of the story seems to have had no connexion with Daniel or Babylon. 
In LXX Daniel 15 an intruder. He does not appear till Ὁ. 45 and is introduced awkwardly in apposi- 
tion to νεώτερος. His name is mentioned only four times—vv. 48, 51 @, 52, 59 ; the original redrepos 
maintains his anonymous part in vv. 52 ὦ, 55,60 ; and in the epilogue οἱ νεώτεροι are the heroes, while 
Daniel is forgotten. The contrast is not between youth and age, but between such an one as the 
son of Simon ben Shetach and the pair of Sadducean informers and judges who secured his con- 
demnation by false witness. The son, who chose death in order that his father might be able, even 
on Sadducean principles, to inflict the penalty of death on his false accusers, is the νεώτερος come to 
judge justly. This requires us to omit the preface which never belonged to LXX, and which is 
superfluous in view of LXX v. 7, to delete ἐκ βαβυλῶνος in the dubious and difficult v. 6, and either to 
read νεώτερος four times for Δανιήλ, or else merely to omit the proper name. 

The transference of this original story to Babylon offends against verisimilitude. Recent captives 


[’ This is practically the universal opinion of these chapters, but I hope in a future work to show that it is wrong.— 
General Editor. ] 
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were not likely to have synagogues, popular election of judges, the right to carry out a sentence of 
death. Joakim is too comfortable with a pleasure garden and 500 famuli. The disastrous trees 
and the stadion have no place in Babylon. ‘Other cities’ (v. 6) could be Judaean villages with 
fewer than 120 families; they are a curious addition to ‘Babylon’. Such features are proper to 
Judaea in the time of John Hyrcanus and his successors. 

The career of the individual Daniel also affects the question. The book became known c. 165 B.C. 
by its merit and in the temper of the time it became instantly popular, and was translated into Greck 
before 1 Maccabees was written. Meanwhile Daniel himself was a nebulous personality, half- 
angelic, wholly admirable: Theodotion’s version of Daniel in Cod. Chisianus bears the title τὸ exp 
ayputvos Δανιηλ. Exp is explained as ‘angelus, quo nomine Daniel a barbaris etiam dictus est’, and 
stands for yn ‘the Watcher’. To Theodotion δ. A.D. 150, Daniel is still associated with the ‘Sleepless 
Angel keeping Watch’. Josephus apologizes to his Roman readers ¢. A.D. go for summarizing the 
Book of Daniel as history : ‘I have described these matters as I have found and read them; but if 
any one is inclined to another opinion about them, let him enjoy his different sentiments without any 
blame from me.’! In the time of Alexander Jannaeus Daniel was still a semi-angelic figure, not yet 
regarded as an historical person who lived during the time his book describes. In the fervour of the 
struggle between Pharisee and Sadducee a polemical tract would have been derided which made such 
use of his name as Susanna does. There is evidence that Susanna circulated independently of 
Daniel. Jerome? (Pref. to Commentary on Daniel) cites the opinion of Eusebius and Apollinarius : 
‘Susannae Belisque ac Draconis fabulas non contineri in Hebraico, sed partem esse prophetiae 
Abacuc filii Iesu de tribu Levi.’ In Cod. Chisianus Bel (Dan, xiv) still retains the superscription 
ἐκ προφητείας ᾿Αμβακοὺμ υἱοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ ἐκ τῆς φυλῆς Λευί. Suidas ὃ derives ᾿Αμβακούμ from 838 and Ὁ, and 
comparing ταλιθὰ κούμ in the Gospel, gets the sense πατὴρ ἐγέρσεως. The additions to Daniel were 
thus by a section of early tradition connected with the name of Habakkuk. 

The intrusion of Daniel and Babylon into the story explains the chief differences between the 
LXX as conceived above and Theodotion’s version. The preface is new and locates the scene in Baby- 
lon. The epilogue ignores the νεώτερος of LXX and sings the praise of Daniel. Joakim resembles the 
Chief of the Captivity mb: wx: at his house justice is administered, in it the trial is conducted. It 
is easier to identify Joakim with the captive king Jehoiachin; no children are mentioned ; anxiety 
for the continuance of the Davidic: lineage may supply a motive for the methods of Ahab and 
Zedekias. Details are added chiefly in the scene in the garden. Doors are shut, the maids are 
dismissed, no other observer is present, the guilty youth escapes though the elders try to prevent 
him. These variations make the evidence of the elders more telling against themselves. The LXX 
hurries over the garden scene ; its interest is in the trial. 

Theodotion as a translator is ‘ simplex et gravis’. His habitual deference to the Hebrew text 

would not allow him to invent the additions to LXX of Susanna. A second edition in Hebrew 
adapted to Babylon appears to be the source of his revision and extension of the LXX. When the 
‘story had achieved its purpose, when the dictum of Simon ben Shetach, ‘ Make full examination of 
the witnesses, * became dominant, then it became possible to identify the youthful chanfpion of the 
right with Daniel. Daniel’s name ‘ El is my Judge’ commended his claim to be the νεώτερος of the 
first edition. 
_§ 7. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. 


Judaea was vigorous under John Hyrcanus and his sons, 139-79 B. c. Not content with subduing 
the Idumaeans, they also circumcised them : disapproving the Samaritan heresy they demolished 
the Temple on Gerizim. They did hard fighting, sustained serious reverses, yet kept adding to their 
territory. At home in Jerusalem Pharisee fought Sadducee with persistent energy. Points in 
dispute seem trivial: should Pentecost be kept on a Sabbath? should there be a procession at the 
Feast of Tabernacles? should certain vessels of the Temple be ritually cleansed ? (‘better wash the 
Sun too,’ sneered the Sadducee); should informers be executed before or after their victim has 
suffered punishment? does the intent to slay in a false witness merit death ? : 

During the first ten years of his reign, 105-95 B.C., Alexander Jannaeus was too busy with foreign 
war to take an active part in these disputes. At the Feast of Tabernacles, 95 B.C., while acting as 
high-priest, he poured the libation of water, not on the altar as the Pharisees required, but at his 
feet. The indignant worshippers pelted their king and high-priest with the festive fruits they 
carried in their hands. The king called in his Pisidian and Cilician mercenaries, who slew 6,000 
people in the Temple. Six years of civil war followed. After his defeat at Shechem Jannaeus had 


1 Ant.x. το. 7. 2 Migne, xxv, § 620. 
. 5. De Habacuci prophetae vita atque aetate, Delitzsch, 1842. 
* Pirge Aboth i. το. 
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800 Pharisees crucified in Jerusalem in one day. To save themselves 8,000 Pharisees fled into exile. 
Weary of strife, the king asked the rival party what terms might satisfy them. ‘The first condition 
is thy death,’ was the reply. Nearing his end, the king appointed his queen Salome (Alexandra) 
regent and left her this advice, ‘Fear not the true Pharisees or their honest opponents ; but fear the 
painted ones who look like the Pharisees, whose works are like the work of Zimri, and who seek the 
reward of Phinehas.’ The Pharisees made the day of his death an annual festival. 

The leader of the Pharisees in this period was Simon ben Shetach. While the Sadducees had 
control of the law courts, informers by false witness secured a verdict of death against the son of 
Simon. Before the sentence was carried out, the perjurers confessed; according to Sadducean 
views, ‘life for life’, ‘eye for eye’, the perjurers could not be executed. The son of Simon, however, 
refused to be tried again, preferring to die that his accusers might also suffer that penalty. ‘Father, 
said he, ‘if thou desirest that help should come through thee, use me as a threshold.’! Another 
point contended for by Simon ben Shetach was that informers should be carefully cross-examined. 

‘Simon ben Shetach said, “ Make full examination of the witnesses ; but be guarded in thy words, 
perchance from them they may learn to lie.”’? Both these contentions were realized when the Pharisees 
came into power at the death of Jannaeus 79 B.C. The Synhedrion was reorganized. ‘ Witnesses in 
the law courts were no longer to be questioned merely upon the place where, and the time when they 
had seen a crime committed, but they were expected to give the most detailed and minute evidence 
connected with it, so that the judge might be more certain of pronouncing a correct judgement, and 
also more able to entrap the witnesses should they make contradictory statements.’ ὃ 

Satire of the Sadducees, the vindication of the need and value of cross-examining informers, the 
application of the zs talionis to convicted perjurers are the aim of Susanna. The story appears to 
belong to the period 95-80 B.c. and to have been written by a supporter of Simon ben Shetach. 
In the heat of controversy neither party could well call the young detective Daniel. That identi- 
fication would suggest itself when the tract had achieved its purpose. The language would be 
Hebrew. Though Aramaic was the common language in Jerusalem at this time, writers, especially 
a Pharisee, would share the temporary revival of interest in Hebrew. The Semitic idioms in the 
Greek texts in many cases favour a Hebrew rather than an Aramaic source. 

The LXX version may have been made before the Christian Era, but its Hebrew exemplar had 
already a slender attachment to Daniel. Theodotion, not later than A. D. 180, possibly as early as 
the latest N. T. writers, used a Hebrew text which contained a new preface and epilogue emphasizing 
Babylon and Daniel. This conception led to the identification of the two elders with Ahab 
and Zedekiah and the assimilation of legends about the captive king Jehoiachin. 


§ 8. INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK ON LATER LITERATURE. 


In Jewish circles the story would prepare the general mind to appreciate the announcement of the 
Golden Rule. The domestic scandal would not win credit for Judaism from Gentile readers. 
Josephus does not care to make the story known to the Romans; Akiba about the same time 
secures its exclusion from the Jewish Canon. It is doubtful whether Aquila included Susanna in his 
literal Greek version of the Hebrew Bible. Origen can find among learned Jews only vague stories 
about the elders. Africanus says the story is a fiction of recent date, which had never been in 
Hebrew. Henceforward Judaism knows the story only as gossip about the methods of the false 
prophets Ahab and Zedekiah (Jer. xxix. 20-23). Briill* asserts that Nachmani is the only Jewish 
author of the Middle Ages who mentions Susanna, and his quotation is part of Judith, which he refers 
to the Roll of Shoshan. The Hebrew MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries show that 
individuals were sufficiently interested to make careful copies; and that Jewish tradition still identified 
the elders with the false prophets in Babylon. 

Influence tn Christian Literature. The plea for cross-examination of informers may have coloured 
the arguments of Justin in his Apology. The rescripts of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius adopt the 
principle advocated in Susanna. Antoninus says: ‘If any one hereafter shall go on to inform 
against this sort of men, purely because they are Christians, let the persons accused be discharged, 
although they be found to be Christians, and let the informer himself undergo the punishment.’ 

In the Greek O.T. of Alexandria the story acquired authority by its attachment tothe Book of 
Daniel, and thus secured the attention of the Church while it lost the regard of the synagogue. The 
Church hesitated to pronounce it prophecy, or vision, or history. Matt. xxiv. 15 cites Daniel as 


1 Jerus. Sanhed. vi. 3. 2 Pirge Aboth i. το. 

5 Graetz, Hist. of the Jews (Eng.), ii. 50. 

* Briill, Das apokryphische Susanna-Buch, 1877, p.6. A good summary of Briill’s important essay is given by 
Ball, Apocrypha, Dr. Wace, ii. 325-30. 
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a prophet; the parallel passage in Mark xiii. 14 omits ‘the prophet’ in the earliest MSS. 
Theodotion and the Syriac and later versions regard Susanna as history; Jerome, with some hesita- 
tion, includes it under prophecy. The allegorical interpretation soon became dominant in the 
Church. Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, A. Ὁ. 230, writes: ‘Susanna is a type prefiguring the Church ; 
Joachim her husband prefigures the Christ. The garden is the election of the saints, who like trees 
that bear fruit are planted in the Church. Babylon is the world ; the two elders are typical of the 
two nations who plot against the Church, the one being of the circumcision, the other from the 
Gentiles.’1 The same conception is ably represented in the latest expositor of the Latin Church, 
Dr. Anton Scholz.? 

An incipient phase of this view can be traced in Irenaeus before A.D. 200. In his work contra 
flaereses, iv. 26 Irenaeus quotes, as from Daniel, Susanna vv. 20, 56, 52,53. He is explaining how 
prophecy has a new meaning after its fulfilment. Any process is mysterious till it is finished. The 
Jews who deny the Advent fail to understand the prophecies. The true interpretation belongs to 
sincere disciples of Christ. There are impostors among presbyters who do evil secretly, saying, ‘No 
one sees us.” To them apply the words of Daniel the prophet, ‘Seed of Chanaan, not of Judah, &c. 
He enforces this view by reference to Matt. xxiv. 48 f. Irenaeus has no doubt that Daniel is 
a prophet, that Susanna belongs to his book and describes something that really happened, and that 
the Divine purpose in the history of the world is made manifest in the Christian revelation. In the 
light of this new Revelation, casual phrases in the old records acquire a new significance. 

Tertullian, de Corona Militis, iv,4 discussing women’s dress (1 Cor. xi. 5) argues that the interfer- 
ence with Susanna’s veil does not warrant the inference that the veil was customary or necessary 
for women. He quotes the word στάδιον as in LXX. 

Origen defends the canonicity of Susanna and often refers to the book. Jerome gave it a place 
in the Vulgate. Before the Reformation the story had taken popular and dramatic form. Hilde- 
bert, Archbishop of Tours, ‘ Egregius Versificator, had made it the subject of a Latin poem (¢. 1100). 
From German an Ober-Engadine version had adapted the story for a play ; as the alliterative poems 
had done for the Scots. Luther’s Bible gave Susanna curréncy in the North as far as Iceland. 
The Council of Trent made its place in the Canon more secure.’ In the nineteenth century the 
Bible Societies, by refusing to circulate the Apocrypha, diminished the fame of Susanna in a section 
of Christendom. The Anglican Church reads from Susanna in November ; the Latin Church makes 
use of it on the vigil of the Fourth Sunday in Lent, also in the ‘Ordo commendationis animae’, 
‘Libera Domine animam servi tui, sicut liberasti Susannam de falso crimine.’ 

The subject has been treated pictorially in the Catacombs and also by modern artists, 


§$ 9. THEOLOGY. 


In Daniel, as in post-exilic literature generally, mm tends to become xomen ineffabile and is 
replaced by ods and ‘8. Only in Dan. ix does mm occur, and there it is used seven times: LXX 
renders Κύριος six times, omits once; Theodotion has Κύριος seven times. In the same chapter 
(Dan. ix) 28 for the Divine Name appears eleven times: LXX renders by Κύριος five times, δεσπότης 
four times, omits twice: Theodotion by Κύριος consistently eleven times. Further, in this chapter, 
ὈΠῸΝ with or without suffixes appears eleven times: LXX renders by Θεός eight times, Κύριε twice, 
δέσποτα once; whereas Theodotion renders uniformly by Θεός eleven times. Theodotion avoids 
δεσπότης, which by his time would mean the Roman Emperor denuded of divine honours. Thus 
Theodotion is scrupulous and consistent in rendering the Divine Names; the LXX is irregular and 
careless of Jewish feeling on the subject. The same motive can be traced in Dan. ix. 26, where 
Theodotion avoids the LX X term Χριστός for MHP, The Hebrew of Susanna as reflected in Theodotion 
would use 28%. Οὐρανός for Ὁ ον vv. 9, 35 is an evasion due to reverence. 

In Susanna, vv. 44,62, LXX refers to an angel, while-Theodotion does not. This is likely due to 
inexact translation. In Dan. ii. 11 LXX renders pady by ἄγγελος : Dan. iii, 25 Aram.=iii. 92 LXX 
PHN nab NYT by ὁμοίωμα ἀγγέλου θεοῦ: Dan. iv. To NN] NOW mM WPI WY by ἄγγελος ἀπεστάλη ἐν 
ἰσχύι ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ: Dan. x. 21 DFW dyotn Μιχαὴλ ὁ ἄγγελος. The term ἄγγελος is thus too elastic in 
LXX to allow any inference as to its difference from Theodotion on the doctrine of angels. 
Theodotion also refers to ἄγγελος vv. 55, 89. A Sadducee would not have written NPD, 

The story does not intend to teach anything new in theology. Its theism is incidental and 
generally accepted. The Law of Moses expresses the will of God: His Word condemns injustice. 


2 Greek Text in Pitra, Azalecta Sacra, ii, p. 256. " 
2 Commentar tiber das Buch ‘ Esther’ mit seinen ‘Zusitzen’ und tiber ‘ Susanna’, Anton Scholz, Wiirzburg, 1892. 
5 Migne, vii. 1054. * Migne, Latin, ii. 
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Belief in God makes Susanna prefer death to sinning against God; she trusts in God, Who is not of 
one generation only, Who perceives the causes of events, knows her innocence, answers her prayer, 
and inspires her deliverer. On the other hand, an error in theism is the most deadly of errors. 
Unbelief in God, although veiled by hypocrisy, perverts the elders, leaves them a prey to passion, 
allows them deliberately to plan murder, and blinds them to the penalties of their conduct. Injustice 
is the fruit of atheism. That Susanna should represent the Messianic kingdom, Joakim and Helkias 
the God of Israel, the elders the ungodly powers of the world, can hardly be the intention of the 


writer (Scholz). Allegory and apocalypse have come from students of the story, not from its 
author. : 


§ 10. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
See also in Bibliography for the other Additions to Daniel. 
(a) TEXT. 


LXX. Cod. Chisianus, ed. Rome, 1772, Bugati, Cozza. 

Syro-Hexaplar Ambrosianus, Ceriani, 1874. . 

Theodotion, as in Swete, O.7. iz Greek, vol. iii. 

Versions. Walton, Polyglot, vi. 191 f.; Lagarde, Apocryphi Syriace, 1861. 
Old Latin. Sabatier, I], 1751. 

Copto-Memphitic. Joseph Bardelli, Pisis, 1849. 

Hebrew Versions in MS. Bodleian Hebr. MSS. d. 11 and e. 12. 


(6) CRITICAL INQUIRIES. 
Commentary by Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, ¢. A.D. 230. ᾿ ; 
Part of the ΓΝ ΜΙ ΕΙΣ: of St. Hippolytus on Daniel, lately discovered by Dr. Basilios Georgiades. J. Η. Kennedy, 
Dublin, 1888. - , 
Analecta Sacra, ed. Pitra, ii. 253 ff., 1884. 
Origen. Fragments of Commentary based on Theodotion in Jerome. 
Discussion of views of Africanus and Porphyry. 
Jerome. Preface to Commentary on Daniel. ; 
Vulgate. : 
Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des “4.1. Fritasche, Leipzig, 1859. 
Apokryphen des A.T. Strack und Zéckler, 1891. ἡ 
Apocrypha of the O.T. Bissell, 1880. 
Commentar tiber das Buch Esther mit seinen Zusatzen und tiber Susanna, Anton Scholz, Wiirzburg, 1892. 
Die Alexandrinische Ubersetzung des Buches Daniel. August Bludau, Freiburg i. B., 1897. 
Das apokryphische Susanna-Buch by Dr. N. Briill in Jahrbiicher fiir Jiidische Geschichte und Literatur, 111. Jahrgang, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1877. : 
Commentary on the Apocrypha, ed. by Henry Wace, Ὁ D., 1888; Susanna, by Ὁ. J. Ball. 
Die Apokryphen des A.T., ed. by E. Kautzsch, 1890; Susanna, by W. Rothstein. 


GENERAL. 


In Susannam Danielicam. De Celada, 1656, appendix ‘de S. figurata in quo Virginis Deiparae laudes in Susanna 
adumbratae praedicantur’. [0]. 672 + pp. Fine-spun exhortation based on fantastic allegory. 

Susanna. Ein oberengadinisches Drama des XVI, Jahrhunderts. Jakob Ulrich, 1888. This is a literal 
translation from German into Ladino, e.g.‘ Unna bella histoargia da quella seinchia et prusa duonna Susanna.’ 
The elders are called Achab and Sedechias; the maids are Spondea and Promptula; there is a Judex Dadan, 
a Notarius, &c. , . 

ἰστορια εκ του Δανιηλ περι τῆς Σώσαννης. Venice, 1682. A paraphrase of the story in Greek elegiacs extending to 
about 4oo lines. Modern Greek constructions are often used. 

Scottish Alliterative Poems in riming stanzas, edited by F. J. Amours. Scottish Text Society, 1896-7. ‘The 
Pistill of Susan, Four Versions from MSS. of Fifteenth Century.’ The Vulgate and Wiclif are here much adorned. 
The garden has palms, poplars, pears, plowine, junipers, and roses : 

‘There were popinjays present (?), nightingales upon nest. 
Blithe birdies of the best, on blossoms to sit.’ 

Susanna, or the Arraignment of the Two Unjust Elders. Robert Aylett, D.C.L., 1622. An edifying exposition in 
English verse for the benefit of ‘our Judges in Westminster Hall’. : 

The Apocrypha Controversy. Edinburgh, 1826. Susanna ‘is justly characterized as a fable’. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society was forbidden to expend subscribers’ money in circulating the Apocrypha—‘ these unhallowed 


productions of the wisdom and folly of men that have been so presumptuously associated with the sacred oracles of 
God,’ Resolution, p. 38. 
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Set apart from the beginning of Daniel, because it is not in the Hebrew, as neither the Narration of 
Bel and the Dragon. : 


Susanna according to the Septuagint. 


t There dwelt a man in Babylon, and his name 
2was Joakim: and he took a wife, whose name 
was Susanna, the daughter of Helkias, a very 
3 fair woman, and one that feared the Lord. Her 
parents also were righteous, and taught their 
4 daughter according to the law of Moses. Now 
Joakim was a great rich man, and had a fair 
garden joining unto his house: and to him 
resorted the Jews; because he was more honour- 
5 able than all others. And the same year there 
were appointed two of the elders of the people to 
be judges, concerning whom the Lord had spoken 
when He said that iniquity went forth from 
Babylon through elder-judges who were thought 
worthy to govern the people. 
6 And cases from other cities also came before 
them for decision. 
Now these men observing a 
woman of beautiful form, the wife of one of their 
own brother-Israelites, who was called Susanna, 


The Revised Version of the Greek of. 
Theodotion. 


There ‘dwelt a man in Babylon, and his 1 
name was Joakim: and he took a wife, whose 2 
name was Susanna, the daughter of Helkias, a 
very fair woman, and one that feared the Lord. 
Her parents also were righteous, and taught 3 
their daughter according to the law of Moses. 
Now Joakim was a great rich man, and had ἃ 4 
fair garden joining unto his house: and to him 
resorted the Jews; because he was more honour- 
able than all others. And the same year there 5 
were appointed two of the ancients of the 
people to be judges, such as the Lord spake 
of, that wickedness came from Babylon from 
ancient judges, who were accounted to govern 
the people. 

These kept much at Joakim’s house: 6 
and all that had any suits in law came unto them. 
Now when the people departed away at noon, 7 
Susanna went into her husband’s garden to walk. 
And the two elders beheld her going in every day, 8 


PREFACE. 1-5 a. These verses are marked with /emmzsc¢ in LXX and the margin has A Σ Θ, i.e. Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion. The Syro-Tetrapla has obeli + and margin 3. These marks apparently signify that Origen’s Tetrapla 
inserted this preface in the LXX, borrowing it from other versions. The Syriac suggests that Aquila did not include 
Susanna. The Jewish Canon had rejected Susanna c. A.D. 90, and Aquila conformed closely to Jewish views. The 
preface comes from a later form of the story, which locates the scene in Babylon, and calls the young detective Daniel. 
The LXX had some other introduction, probably connecting the story with Palestine, in the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus. 

1. Babylon. The preface (vv. 1-5 a) definitely places the scene in Babylon; cf. § 6, Introd. 

Joakim. The proper names Joakim, ‘the Lord will establish,’ Helkias, ‘the Lord is my portion,’ Daniel, ‘my 
judge is El,’ may have been as significant as Melchizedech Howler and Habakkuk Mucklewrath were to readers of 
Scott. ; 

2. Susanna, πῆ in Hebr., is reproduced Sovcavva, also Σωσαννα Bret, Hos. xiv. 6, ‘Israel shall grow as the 
lily’ The ‘lily’ is used as simile of a bride, Cant. ii. 2; of flower-shaped capitals of pillars, 1 Kings vii. 19; in titles 
of Psalms xlv. 1, Ix. 1, Ixix. 1, xxx. 1. Erman derives from Egyptian 5éSen ; and the lotus was an emblem from early 
times in Egypt. Lane (Avadic Dict.) derives from Persian. In ΟἹ Τὶ Susanna is not found as a proper name of 
a person, but appears in Luke viii. 3. What is called the ‘poppy-head’ on the coins of John Hyrcanus might come 
under the name ‘Shoshanna’. Like Esther and Judith, Susanna might thus be an emblem of right ultimately 
vanquishing might, cf. Scholz, Comm. zz Joc. The story has doubtless been the cause of the use of ‘Susan’ as 
a personal name. 

“Ὁ model of a chaste and constant Dame, 
The world all chaste ones hence Susanna name.’—Robert Aylett, 1622. 


The Latin Catalogue of Saints has more than twenty who bear the name ‘ Susanna’. 
5. the same year. This phrase applies to a context which is lost. The Syriac Harkleensian begins: ‘When 
Daniel was twelve years old, there was...’ Daniel was 718 “2 when his insight began. 
’ ancients, R.V. for πρεσβύτεροι ; assembly for ἡ συναγωγή, VU. 41,60. The R.V. hesitates to use the terms ‘elders’ 
and ‘synagogues’ because their existence in Babylon ¢. 590 B.C. might be felt to be an anachronism. The technical 
use of the terms suits the conditions in Judaea c. 150-50 B.C. 
such as the Lord spake of, that wickedness ... This rendering is inexact, cf. LXX. 
concerning whom. περὶ ὧν ἐλάλησεν ὁ δεσπότης ὅτι ἐξῆλθεν... A Hebrew split-relative with ὅτε for "D intro- 
᾿ ducing ovatio recta. Cf. LXX Jer. xxiii. 15 ὅτι ἀπὸ τῶν προφητῶν ἐξῆλθεν μολυσμὸς πάσῃ τῇ γῇ. The false prophets 
Ahab and Zedekiah whom Nebuchadrezzar roasted in the fire for sins like those of the elders, Jer. xxix. 21-23, may be 
present in the recollection of the writer, and may be responsible for the insertion of this verse. Jewish tradition 
names the elders Ahab and Zedekiah, and has much to say of their methods. Before the birth of a child they would 
promise the mother that the child would be a boy; to the neighbours they would say ‘That woman expects a son but 
it will be a daughter’. In either case they got a reputation. 
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daughter of Helkias, wife of Joakim, as she walked 
g about in her husband’s garden at eventide, were 
inflamed with love for her; and they perverted 
their mind and turned away their eyes so as 
neither to look toward Heaven nor to be mindful 
of right decisions. 
το And though both were smitten by desire of 
her, yet each concealed from the other the evil 
that possessed them in regard to her; neither 
12 was the woman aware of this matter. And as 
soon as it was daylight they came stealthily, 
evading each other, hurrying ¢o see which should 
be first to show himself to her and to speak with 
13 her. And behold! she was taking her walk 
according to her wont and the one elder had 
barely arrived, when lo! the other came up. Then 
theone began tocross-examine his fellow, demand- 
ing, ‘Why art thou gone forth so very early, 
14 leaving me behind?’ With that they made con- 
fession each to the other of his painful state. 


το Then said the one to the other, Let us repair 
to her; and having agreed together on a plan, 
they made advance to her and sought to constrain 
her. 


22 But the daughter of Judah answered them, I 
know that if I do this, it is death to me: and if 
I do it not, I shall not escape from your hands. 


23 Yet it is better for me not to do this and to fall 


into your hands rather than to sin before the 
Lord. 


and walking ; and they were inflamed with love 
for her. 

And they perverted their own mind, and 9 
turned away their eyes, that they might not look 
unto heaven, nor remember just judgements. 


And albeit they both were wounded with her 10 
love, yet durst not one show another his grief. 
For they were ashamed to declare their lust, that 11 
they desired to have to do with her. Yet they 12 
watched jealously from day to day to see her. 
And the one said to the other, Let us now go 13 
home : for it is dinner time. 


So when they 14 
were gone out, they parted the one from the 
other, and turning back again they came to the 
same place; and after that they had asked one 
another the cause, they acknowledged their 
lust: and then appointed they a time both 
together, when they might find her alone. And 15 
it fell out, as they watched a fit day, she went 
in as aforetime with two maids only, and she 
was desirous to wash herself in the garden: for 
it was hot. And there was nobody there save τό 
the two elders, that had hid themselves, and 
watched her. Then she said to her maids, 17 
Bring me oil and washing balls, and shut the 
garden doors, that I may wash me. And they 18 
did as she bade them, and shut the garden doors, 
and went out themselves at the side doors to 
fetch the things that she had commanded them: 
and they saw not the elders, because they were 
hid. Now when the maids were gone forth, the 19 
two elders rose up, and ran unto her, saying, 
Behold, the garden doors are shut, that no man 20 
can see us, and we are in love with thee; there- 
fore consent unto us, and lie with us. If thou 21 
wilt not, we will bear witness against thee, that a 
young man was with thee: and therefore thou 
didst send away thy maids from thee. Then 22 
Susanna sighed, and said, I am straitened on 
every side: for if I do this thing, it is death unto 
me: and if I do it not, I cannot escape your 
hands. It is better for me to fall into your 23 
hands, and not do it, than to sin in the sight of 
the Lord. With that Susanna cried with a loud 24 
voice: and the two elders cried out against her. 
Then ran the one, and opened the garden doors, 25 
So when the servants of the house heard the cry 26 
in the garden, they rushed in at the side door, to 
see what had befallen her. But when the elders 27 


9. Heaven. οὐρανόν for God; cf. Dan, iv. 23, Dy ‘the heavens’ for ‘God’. So in Matt. 7 βασιλεία τῶν 


οὐρανῶν = Mark, Luke, ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ. 


17 4 washing balls, σμήγματα. The same word is used, Esther ii. 3,9. Hebr. D°PI2A ‘things for purification’. 
22. Death is the penalty imposed on the unfaithful wife, Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22 ; for unchastity, death by stoning, 
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Deut. xxii. 21; cf. John viii. 4, 5. 


SUSANNA 27-42 


28 So these transgressors of the law turned away, 
vowing vengeance and planning together how 
they might put her to death. And they came 
into the synagogue of the city in which they 
dwelt, where were assembled in council all the 
Israelites of the place. 

29 Then the two elders and judges arose and 
said, Send for Susanna, daughter of Helkias, 
the same who is the wife of Joakim. And 

80 straightway they summoned her. And when 
the woman appeared with her father and mother, 
her bondmen and her bondwomen to the number 
of five hundred also presented themselves, as well 

31 as the four little children of Susanna. Now the 
woman was very delicate. 

32 Yet the lawless pair ordered that she should 
be unveiled, that they might sate themselves 
with the beauty of her attraction. 

33 Whereat all her attendants and all who knew 

34 her began to weep. Then arose the elders and 
judges and laid their hands upon her head. 

35 . But her heart was stayed upon the ‘Lord her 
God, and looking upward she wept within her- 

35° self, saying, O Lord the eternal God, who 
knowest all things before they come into being, 
Thou knowest that I have not done what these 
lawless men maliciously allege against me. And 

36 the Lord hearkened to her entreaty. Then the 
two elders affirmed, We were walking about in 

37 her husband’s garden, and as we came round the 
stadion, we saw this woman dallying with a 
man; we stood still and observed them consort- 

38 ing together, but they were not aware that we 
were standing by. Then when each of us had 
confirmed the other, we said, We must find out 

39 who these persons are. So we came forward 
and her we recognized; but the young man 

40 escaped us being concealed by a mask. And 
having arrested her, we put the question, Who 

4115 the fellow? but she refused to tell us who he 
was. These things we deciare as witnesses. 
And thewhole synagogue believed them inasmuch 
as they were elders and judges of the people. 


had told their tale, the servants were greatly 
ashamed: for there was never such a report made 

of Susanna. And it came to pass on the morrow, 28 
when the people assembled to her husband 
Joakim, the two elders came full of their wicked 
intent against Susanna to put her to death; and 29 
said before the people, Send for Susanna, the 
daughter of Helkias, Joakim’s wife. So they 30 
sent ; and she came with her father and mother, 
her children, and all her kindred. Now Susanna 31 
was a very delicate woman, and beauteous to 
behold. 


And these wicked men commanded her 32 
to be unveiled (for she was veiled) that they 
might be filled with her beauty. Therefore her 33 
friends and all that saw her wept. Then thetwo 34 
elders stood up in the midst of the people, and 
laid their hands upon her head. And she weep- 35 
ing looked up toward heaven: for her heart 
trusted in the Lord. 


And the elders said, As 36 
we walked in the garden alone, this woman came 
in with two maids, and shut the garden doors, and 
sent the maids away. Then a young man, who 37 
there was hid, came unto her, and lay with her. 
And we, being in a corner of the garden, saw 38 
this wickedness, and ran unto them. And when 39 
we saw them together, the man we could not 
hold ; for he was stronger than we, and opened 
the doors, and leaped out. But having taken 40 
this woman, we asked who the young man was, 
but she would not tell us: these things do we 
testify. Then the assembly believed them, as 41 
those that were elders of the people and judges: 
so they condemned her to death. Then Susanna 42 
cried out with a loud voice, and said, O ever- 


32. Regulations for dealing with a wife suspected of adultery are given in Num. v. 11-31. The way in which these 


rules were applied is discussed in detail in Mishna. 


Sota i. 5 contains the following : ‘Sacerdos arreptis eius vestibus 


. .. quoad sinum mulieris denudaret: crines quoque eius explicabat. R. Iuda (tamen hic limitat) dicens, si sinum 


venustum ipsa haberet, non fuisse eum a Sacerdote revelatum: nec capillos solutos, si essent decori 


The elders 


are παράνομοι because they broke this limitation, for the very purpose the rule was intended to prevent. The spectators 
see in the unveiling an indignity and a foregone assumption of guilt. 


that they might sate themselves, &c. 


The phrase iva ἐμπλησθῶσιν κάλλους ἐπιθυμίας αὐτῆς LXX=6' ὅπως ἐμ. 


τοῦ κάλλους αὐτῆς appears to be due to ἃ mistranslated σοηβίγαο 
Θ΄ PAN 5), BySvP 


LXX PY NA — 
34. laid their hands upon her head. Cf. Lev. xxiv. 14, ‘ Bring forth him that hath cursed without the camp: and 


let all that heard him lay their hands upon his head, and let all the congregation stone him.’ The elder-judges are not 
assessors in this trial, but witnesses. This is the reason for the laying on of hands; cf. Bab. Kam. god: NWYI TY NX 
iT ‘a witness cannot be made a judge’. Death by stoning imposed the responsibility on the whole congregation ; 
no one could say whose missile caused death. Here the whole synagogue, guided perhaps by three or twenty-three of 
its leaders (Synhed. I), is considered responsible for the verdict. ; , ᾿ " 

37. Greek influence in the second century B.C. had induced Jewish youth to practise athletics, Some cities had 
a race-course. Nil!) is used to indicate something like a στάδιον in Jerusalem, 
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SUSANNA 42-55 


lasting God, that knowest the secrets, that 
knowest all things before they be: thou knowest 43 
that they have borne false witness against me, 
and, behold, I must die; whereas I never did 
such things as these men have maliciously 
invented against me. 
44-48 Andasshe was being led away to be destroyed, And the Lord heard her 44 
behold! zhere came an angel of the Lord; and | voice. Therefore when she was led away to be 45 . 
as it had been commanded him, the angel be- | put to death, God raised up the holy spirit of a 
stowed a spirit of discernment upon a young man, | young youth, whose name was Daniel: and he 46 

48 this being Daniel. Then separating the crowd | cried with a loud voice, I am clear from the blood 
Daniel stationed himself in the midst of them and | of this woman. Then all the people turned them 47 
said, Are ye so foolish, O sons of Israel, that | toward him, and said, What mean these words _ 
without examination and knowledge of the truth | that thou hast spoken? So he standing in the 48 
ye have condemned a daughter of Israel to | midst of them said, Are ye such fools, ye sons of 

51° die? Now therefore take these men apart from | Israel, that without examination or knowledge of 
each other, that I may cross-examine them. the truth ye have condemned a daughter of Israel? 

gre’ And when they were separated, Daniel said to | Return again to the place of judgement : for these 49 
the synagogue: Now consider not that these men | have borne false witness against her. Wherefore 50 
are elders nor say, They can never be false; but | all the people turned again in haste, and the 
Ι will examine them with reference to that which | elders said unto him, Come, sit down among us, 

52 is suggested to me. And he summoned one of | and show it us, seeing God hath given thee the 
the two, so they brought forward the elder before | honour of an elder. Then said Daniel unto 51 
the young man. Then said Daniel to him: | them, Put them asunder one far from another, 
Hearken, hearken, thou ancient of evil days! | and I will examine them. So when they were 52 
now have overtaken thee thy sins which thou | put asunder one from another, he called one of 
hast committed in time past. them, and said unto him, O thou that art waxen 

53 Being trusted to hear and to decide capital | old in wickedness, now are thy sins come home 
cases, thou hast both condemned the innocent | ¢o ¢hee which thou hast committed aforetime, in 53 
and hast acquitted the guilty, although the Lord | pronouncing unjust judgement, and condemning 
saith: ‘The innocent and the righteous slay thou | the innocent, and letting the guilty go free; 
not.’ albeit the Lord saith, The innocent and righteous 

54 Now therefore under what tree and at what | shalt thou not slay. Now then, if thou sawest 54 
sort of place in the garden hast thou seen them | her, tell me, Under what tree sawest thou them 
together? The impious man answered, Under | companying together? Who answered, Under 

55a mastick tree. Then said the youth, Right | a mastick tree. And Daniel said, Right well 55 
well hast thou borne false witness against thine | hast thou lied against thine own head ; for even 
own soul; for the angel of the Lord will cleave | now the angel of God hath received the sentence 
thy soul this day. of God and shall cut thee in two. 


44~45. Mishna Synhed. vi. 1, 2 prescribes appeals for fresh evidence after the verdict is given, ‘When the person 
to be stoned is led out, a herald must precede proclaiming these words: This person N. M., son of N.M., is on 
the way to be stoned, for the crime (specified), on the testimony of N. M. and N. M.; whosoever can show his inno- 
cence, let him approach and set forth his reasons.’ If none appeared, when they came within ten cubits of the place 
of stoning, the condemned was invited to confess, in deference to Joshua vii. 19. 

51>, with reference to that which is suggested to me, κατὰ τὰ ὑποπίπτοντά μοι. 
of his suspicion. The Philoxenian Syriac says ‘according as God has given to me’. Daniel condemns the first elder 
before his evidence is proved inconsistent with that of the second elder. His insight into their past is not the result 
of the examination. ‘Any indication of the will of the Invisible King was sufficient in the Theocracy to supersede the 
operation of ordinary rules and restrictions ; the theory being that the Divine Sovereign chose His own ministers when 


and how and whence He pleased’ (Ball, zz Zoc.). The elders of v. 50, Theodotion, are thus not the two who have 
given witness, but their colleagues on the bench. 


53. The innocent and the righteous slay thou not. 
οὐκ ἀποκτενεῖς. 


54-59. Under a mastick tree, &c. ὑπὸ σχῖνον... σχίσει and ὑπὸ mpivoy . . . καταπρίσῃ, v.59. Origen says 
(Epistle to Africanus, 48 f.): ‘This passage gave me no rest and I often wondered about it, so 1 betook me to several 
Hebrews, asking what πρῖνος was called in their language, what was the verb for πρίζειν, also how they rendered σχῖνος 
and σχίζειν His inquiry was intended to refute the contention of Africanus that the play on the words proved that 
Susanna had been composed in Greek, not in Hebrew. That Hebrew could use paronomasia even in a death sentence 
appears from Achan’s condemnation by Joshua, vii.25. That the LXX would copy a play upon words appears, e.g., in 
Judges χ. 4: DY... OMY ‘colts... cities’, Gk. πώλους... πόλεις. 
the Greek play in Syriac. With some libert 
which occurs in Cant. vi. 11: 


ἘΠῚ DPI Dyya Wary % AND Tat ΠῸ Far dy Mw 20} WT WA shy NOR NA 
Other ways are given in Ball, Afocr. ii. 324. 


Divine inspiration is the source 


Quoted exactly from Exod. xxiii. 7 LXX ἀθῷον καὶ δίκαιον 


; [ Some of the versions succeed in preserving 
y in choosing the trees, the play can be furnished by Hebrew, e.g. TX, 
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60-62” 


SUSANNA 56-64 


56 Then removing the one he gave command to 
bring the other before him, to whom he said: 
Wherefore is the seed that is in thee become 
perverted as ¢hat of Sidon and not as that of 
Judah? beauty has beguiled thee, base passion ! 

57 Even so were ye wont to do with daughters of 
Israel, who through their fear companied with 
you; but a daughter of Judah scorned to endure 

58 your pestilent licence. Now therefore tell me, 
Under what tree and in which spot of the 
enclosure didst thou detect them consorting 
together? Who answered, Under a holm tree. 

59 Then said Daniel, Thou sinner! even now the 

angel of the Lord is standing with drawn sword, 

till the people shall make an end of thee, that 
he may cut thee to pieces. 

Then the whole synagogue shouted aloud in 
praise of the young man because from their own 
mouth he had proved them both to be confessedly 
false witnesses. And they dealt with them 
according as the Law prescribes, doing to them 
just as they maliciously intended against their 
sister, 

So when they had gagged them, they led 
them out and hurled them into a chasm; then 
the angel of the Lord cast fire in the midst of 
them. And thus was innocent blood kept safe 
on that day. 

62» For this cause the young men are beloved of 

62° Jacob by reason of their sincerity. And as for 
us, let us watch over young men that they may 
become men of worth, for so young men will be 
God-fearing, and there shall be in them a spirit 
of knowledge and discernment for ever and ever. 


So he put 56 
him aside, and commanded to bring the other, 
and said unto him, O thou seed of Canaan, and 
not of Judah, beauty hath deceived thee, and lust 
hath perverted thine heart. Thus have ye dealt 57 
with the daughters of Israel, and they for fear 
companied with you: but the daughter of Judah 
would not abide your wickedness. 

Now there- 58 
fore tell me, Under what tree didst thou take 
them companying together? Who answered, 
Under a holm tree. Then said Daniel unto him, 59 
Right well hast thou also lied against thine own 
head: for the angel of God waiteth with the 
sword to cut thee in two, that he may destroy 

ou. 
" With that all the assembly cried out with 60 
a loud voice, and blessed God, who saveth them 
that hope in him. And they arose against the 61 
two elders, for Daniel had convicted them of 
false witness out of their own mouth: and accord- 62 
ing to the law of Moses they did unto them in 
such sort as they maliciously intended to do to 
their neighbour: and they put them to death, 
and the innocent blood was saved the same day. 


. Therefore Helkias and his wife praised God for 63 


their daughter Susanna, with Joakim her husband, 
and all the kindred, because there was no dis- 
honesty found in her. And from that day forth 64 
was Daniel had in great reputation in the sight of 
the people. 


60-62. the Law prescribes. Deut. xix. 16-21 prescribes the treatment of a false witness, v. 19, WYN3 » on ey 
pod nivy2 DMI, LXX καὶ ποιήσετε αὐτῷ dv τρόπον ἐπονηρεύσατο τῷ πλησίον ποιῆσαι (cf. 6’). On the application of this 
rule the Pharisees and Sadducees differed acutely during the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, 105-79 B.C. If the person 


falsely accused has actually suffered death, only then shall this regulation be carried out, said the Sadducees. 


The 


Pharisees maintained that if the perjury has been detected before its victim has suffered, then the same penalty must 


be inflicted on the false witnesses. 


The elders must therefore perish, in accordance with the Pharisaic interpretation 


of Deut. xix. 19 (Hamburger Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und Talmud, ii. 1050; Mishna Makkoth i. 6; Sifre on Deut. xix. 19 ; 


Gemara Makkoth 5 8). 


Cf. Code of Hammurabi, ὃ 3: ‘If a man in a case pending judgement . . . has not justified the word that he has 
spoken, if that case be a capital suit, that man shall be put to death.’ 


60. ἐφίμωσαν, ‘muzzle’, ‘ put in the pillory’. 
the Sadducees 20 silence .. .’. 


Cf. Matt. xxii. 34, ‘The Pharisees when they heard that He had put 
Possibly more than a mere verbal coincidence. Strangling or suffocation is mentioned 


in the Talmud as the mode of death for false witness (Briill on v. 60-62). Here it denotes symbolically that silence is 


imposed, no further defence can be offered. 


62>, beloved of Jacob. The patriarch Jacob trusted his younger sons Joseph and Benjamin, and of Joseph’s sons 


preferred the younger, Gen. xlviii. 14 (Briill). 


For ἁπλότης cf. τ Macc. ii. 60. 
62°. let us watch over young men, καὶ ἡμεῖς φυλασσώμεθα εἰς υἱοὺς δυνατοὺς νεωτέρους. 


Meaning must be sought 


from the Semitic original : ὉΠ Pb) DY) ΠΟ) WMI For εἰς = Ὁ as translated above, v. LXX, τ Sam. xviii. 17; 


2 Sam. ii. 7, xili. 28 ; Dan. xi. 33, &c. 20 3 = υἱοὺς δυνατούς, 2 Sam. ii. 7; = υἱοὺς δυνάμεως, 1 Sam. xiv. 52; 2 Sam. 
xii, 28, xvii, το. The Semitic metaphor ‘son of valour’ forbids Fritzsche’s emendation of εἰς into ὡς, ‘let us guard as 


sons virtuous young men.’ 


If the epilogue enforcing the didactic side of the story is an addition (Briill), it has been added in Hebrew, not in 
Greek. Cf. ‘One of the objects that Simon ben Shetach had greatly at heart was the promotion of better instruction. 
In all large towns high schools for the use of young men from the age of sixteen sprang up at his instance’ (c. 75 B.C.) 


(Graetz, History of the Jews, Engl, edition, vol. ii, p. 50). 
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συ 2 


BEL AND THE DRAGON 


INTRODUCTION 


BEL AND THE DRAGON forms the third of the Apocryphal Additions to Daniel, and was 
written originally almost certainly in Hebrew, though none of the Hebrew original has survived. 
The other two Additions are the Song of the Three Children and Susanna. In the Greek and 
Latin texts the three Additions to Daniel constitute an integral part of the canonical Book of 
Daniel, and were recognized as such, and therefore as themselves canonical, by the Council of 
Trent. The Song of the Three Children is, however, the only one of the three which has a neces- 
sary connexion with the Hebrew canonical Book of Daniel, standing in the Greek and Latin texts 
between Dan. ili. 24 and 25. The other two Additions are appended, and appear to have an 
origin independent of the book to which they are attached and also of each other, though in all 
three, as also in the canonical book, the name and fame of Daniel forms the principal theme. 


§ 1. NAME AND POSITION IN THE CANON. 


In the Greek Codd. Bel and the Dragon stands at the end of the Gabaical Book of Daniel, 
bearing therefore no distinct title. In Codd. A-and B of ©1 it is, however, preceded by the words 
‘ Vision (ὅρασις) xii’; i.e. it forms the twelfth and last of the series ‘of visions into which this enlar ged 
Book of Daniel is divided. In the LXX it is called ‘ Part of the prophecy of Habakkuk the Son of 
Jesus of the tribe of Levi’: see note on ζ. 1. In the Vulgate Bel and the Dragon forms ch. xiv 
of Daniel. 

In Syr W (see § 3) the Story of Bel is preceded by the heading ‘Bel the idol’, that of the 
Dragon having at its beginning the words, ‘ Then follows the Dragon,’ . 

Bel and the Dragon is the title in all the Protestant versions of the Apocrypha, these versions 
keeping the books now known as Apocryphal apart as being, it was thought, deutero- or non- 
canonical. In a Nestorian list of biblical works mennoned by Churton? it is called ‘The 
Lesser Daniel’. 


§ 2. Consens 


ihe two stories as told in common by LXX and © may be thus summarized. 

The Story of Bel, vv. 1-22.. There is in Babylon an image of Bel (Marduk, Merodach) 
ἘΠῚ Daniel refuses to worship, though no form of worship is mentioned besides that of supplying 
the god with food. The king, identified in © with Cyrus, remonstrates with the delinquent Hebrew, 
pointing him to the immense quantity of food consumed daily by Bel as a proof that the god thus 
recognized is a living, true deity. Daniel denies that the food is eaten by the god, and asks per- 
mission to put the matter to a test. . This request being granted, he is shown the lectisternia, the 
sacred tables, covered with food which it is alleged the god will consume during the night. It is 
agreed that the doors of Bel’s temple shall be closed and sealed for the night after the departure 
of the priests. But in addition, Daniel takes the precaution of having, without the priests’ knowledge, 
the floor of the temple strewn lightly with ashes. When the morning breaks, the doors are still closed 
and the seals intact, but the food has disappeared, evidence, the king thinks, that it has been con- 
sumed by Bel. Daniel, however, points to the tracks of bare feet on the ash-strewn floor as evidence 
that the priests have entered the temple by secret doors and removed the food. Angered by the 
trick which the priests had played on him, the king has them put to death and the image destroyed. 

On the word ‘Bel’ see note on v. 3. 

2. The Dragon Story, vv. 23-42. There is in Babylon a great live serpent (dragon) worshipped 
by a large number of the inhabitants, who feed it lavishly. In the present case the god is represented 
by a living creature which can be fed and which needs feeding. Daniel refuses to bow down before 
the serpent, and throws out a challenge to the king, that, if permission is given him, he will destroy 
the creature alleged to be a god. Receiving the requested permission, Daniel makes a mixture of 


l i.e. Theodotion’s version, see ὃ 3. 
2 The Uncanonical and Apocrythal Scriptures, p. 398 f. 
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which ‘pitch is the principal ingredient, and thrusting it down the serpent’s throat this creature 
bursts asunder and dies. Infuriated at the death of their god, the populace demand the death of 
this god-murderer. The king yields, and has Daniel cast into the den of lions, the usual punishment 
of persons found guilty of capital charges. But though Daniel remained in the company of seven 
lions for seven days, he suffers no injury. On the sixth day Daniel, being naturally hungry, is 
miraculously supplied with food. The prophet Habakkuk has prepared the midday (?) meal for his 
reapers, and is on the way to the field where they are. An angel arrests him, telling him he is to 
carry the meal to Daniel in the lions’ den in Babylon. On his alleging his ignorance of the location 
of the lions’ den, and even of Babylon itself, the angel lays hold of the hair on the crown of his head 
and conveys the prophet to the den, where; seeing Daniel, he hands him the food, and seems as safe 
among the lions as Daniel himself. The angel then restores Habakkuk to his Palestine home. 
Seeing that Daniel was preserved (the Habakkuk incident is an evident interpolation), the king 
magnifies God, sets Daniel at liberty, and substitutes for him in the den Daniel’s accusers, who are 
at once devoured by the lions. 

The meaning of the word ‘dragon’, The Greek word (δράκων) translated ‘dragon’ denotes 
originally a large serpent. Homer uses δράκων and ὄφις interchangeably without the least apparent 
difference. Even: the dvakon of Greek mythology remains essentially a serpent. In the East 
the serpent came to be commonly used as a symbol of the principle of evil. In the LXX δράκων 
translates most frequently (twelve times) the Hebrew [5 (¢annziz), rendered in the A. V. generally 
(eight times) ‘dragon’, sometimes (thrice) ‘serpent.’ In two passages (Amos ix. 3, Job xxvi. 13) the 

usual Hebrew word for serpent (2N3) is represented in the LXX by δράκων. There is no good reason 
for departing from the simple impression which the narrative gives that in the present tale the dragon 
is a live.snake worshipped as a god. Perhaps such worship is to be regarded as a survival of 
totemism. There is.abundant evidence-of snake worship in various parts of the ancient world, and 
there is good reason for believing that it obtained in Babylon. (1) The god Nina was worshipped i in 
the form of a serpent.’ (2) On Babylonian seals men are figured worshipping gods apparently 
serpentine in form, their lower parts consisting of serpent coils with worshippers in front. (3) Both 
Berosus and Helladius speak of gods worshipped as serpents in Babylon.? (4) Jensen, quoted by 
Baudissin (PRE %, v, p. 6), says there was a serpent god called in Sumerian Sevaf. For traces of 
serpent worship among the Hebrews, see Num. xxi. 8f, 2 Kings xviii. 4. There is no certain proof 
that in ancient Babylon the live serpent as in distinction from the image of a serpent was worshipped, 
but there is no conclusive evidence to the contrary, and the analogy of other countries favours 
a decision in the affirmative. 

Fritzsche 8 holds that the story was composed in Egypt, where serpent worship i is known to have 
existed in early times, but that the author inaccurately transferred it to Babylon. But since Fritzsche’s 
time fresh evidence of such worship in Babylon has presented itself. 

Modern writers generally maintain that the dragon in this story represents a mythical monster 
with ἃ serpent’s head and neck, an eagle’s legs, a lion’s body, and a unicorn’s horn.* In this or some 
similar form a very large number of Babylonian inscriptions picture this monster or other monsters 
(we can never be quite sure as to this) as in conflict with Marduk or some other Babylonian deity. 
The monster has been very commonly identified with the mythological dragon, but no decisive proof 
of the identity has been furnished. W. Hayes Ward has made a careful attempt to bring together 
the various forms in which the ‘ dragon-myth’ has been portrayed on Babylonian-Assyrian inscrip- 
tions,> and he assumes throughout that in all it is the Marduk-Tiamat conflict of the Babylonian 
Creation legend that is set forth, but he gives no proof of this, for the name Tiamat is not once con- 
nected with the representation. Indeed it seems now generally understood that Tiamat was a snake 
deity, and that the dragon of the story now under consideration is no other than Tiamat: so Sayce, 
Ball, Gunkel, Marshall, Toy. 

The present writer ventures with Jensen and Baudissin to dispute and even deny this, and for 
the following reasons: 

1. There is no evidence in the Babylonian-Assyrian inscription that Tiamat was conceived as 
a serpent. The serpentine forms pointed out cannot be shown to be intended for Tiamat. 

2. Berosus does not once translate the Babylonian Tiamat by dragon or by any word denoting 
serpent. He uniformly transliterates the word, though not as we should do now, but as 
Thalatth. 

3. The idea embodied in Tiamat differs from that of the dragon or serpent. In Babylonian 
mythology Tiamat stands for the female principle, expressing itself in darkness and disorder, older 


1 See Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 282 f. 2 @, g. Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies*, i. 122f., ii. 14. 
8 Exeg. Handbuch zu den Apoc. i, p. 121. * See figures in Gressmann, Altor. Texte und Bilder, ii. gof. 
5 See American Journal of Semitic Languages, xiv. 94-105. 
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than the gods themselves, since the birth of the gods took place through their separation from the 
primaeval chaos (= Tiamat). Tiamat is usually identified with the primaeval ocean, wild and 
rebellious, needing to be subdued. We are probably to see a reference to it in the ain rendered 
by English versions ‘the deep’: LXX ἄβυσσος : Vulg. Adbyssus. , 

4. In the present story the dragon is a god alongside of Bel in the preceding story: there is 
not the remotest hint that he is regarded other than as a Babylonian deity worshipped in the form 
of a serpent or dragon. 

The present writer would like to add that he does not now, as he once did (see Century Bible, 
Psalms, ii, pp. 50, 63, 112, 141,177), agree with Gunkel and the bulk of recent Bible scholars in seeing 
reflections of the Marduk-Tiamat legend in innumerable passages of the O.T. Later writers have 
too blindly followed Gunkel (see his Schipfung und Chaos). 


δ. TEXTUAL AUTHORITIES: MANUSCRIPTS AND VERSIONS. 


1. Manuscripts. The Greek text exists in two principal forms throughout the Book of Daniel 
including the Apocryphal Additions. 

(1) ὦ (i.e. the LXX) has been preserved in but one MS., the Codex Chisianus (from the Chigi 
family which owned it), published in Rome in 1772, in Cozza’s Sacrorum Bibliorum Vetustissima 
Fragmenta Graece et Latine, in Swete’s & (in parallel pages with ©), and in Tischendorfs &. This 
unique MS. is quoted by Field and Swete as Cod. 87, which must be distinguished from that so 
designated by the Oxford editors, Holmes and Parsons. 

(2) Of Theodotion’s text (©) of Bel and the Dragon the following MSS. exist: B, A, Γ (vv. 2-4 
only), A (from v. 21 to v. 41). 

Besides the above majuscules (uncials) there also several valuable minuscules (cursives), as e.g. 
those numbered 34, 49. 

For details and explanations, see Swete’s edition of & and his /utroduction to the O.T. in 
Greek. 

2. Versions. (1) Greek. It may not be strictly correct to speak of the two best known texts 
(& and ©) as versions since no Hebrew or Aramaic original has come down to us. Yet according 
to the view of a Hebrew lost original advocated by the present writer (see below) these so-called 
versons are correctly thus described. 

A careful comparison of & and © of Bel and the Dragon has led the present writer to these 
conclusions. (4) That & is a translation from a Hebrew original. This is made exceedingly 
probable by the presence of a large number of Hebraisms (see § 4, ORIGINAL LANGUAGE), though 
there is another possible explanation (see below, § 4, (¢) 5). (6) That © contains a much larger number | 
of Hebraisms than &: see on vv. 1 f., 5 f., 16, 18, 27, 28, 39, &c., suggesting what other considerations 
make likely that Theodotion corrected & with the aid of a Hebrew original before him. 

Yet, on the contrary, © corrects at times the Greek of & (see on vv. 26, 40, 42), and it avoids the 
Hebraism Κύριος without the article (= Hebrew 11), preferring.@eds: see v. 5. 

Theodotion’s version of Daniel displaced that of & at a very early time, for though in his 
Hexapla it is the true & that he uses, yet in his own writings Origen almost invariably cites ©. In 
his preface to Daniel Jerome points to the fact that in his own time the Christian Church had rejected 
( in favour of © on account of the defective renderings in the former. Even Irenaeus (οὖ. 202) and 
Porphyry (οὗ. 305) preferred © to G. Field was the first to indicate clearly that what has for 
centuries been treated as & of 1 Esdras, &c., including Daniel and its Additions, is really the version 
of Theodotion. 

(2) Syriac. In this language there are two principal versions : 

(a) The Peshitta, best preserved in the Cod. Ambrosianus B 21 (sixth century), reproduced in 
Walton’s Polyglot and critically edited by Lagarde (Leipzic, 1861). In Bel and the Dragon this version 
follows © very closely, though at times (see on vv. 2, 18, 25) itagrees with &against ©. There are several 
cases where this version and © agree against & (see on v.21). Ina few cases this version diverges from 
both the Greek texts (see on v. 27). In the notes Walton’s Polyglot has been used, the version 
consulted being designated Syr W. But Lagarde’s critical edition has always been compared. 

(ὁ) The Hexapla’s Syriac version is that made by Paul of Tella in 617 from Col. VI (&) of 
Origen’s Hexapla. It exists in manuscript form (Cod. Ambrosianus, C. 313). This most valuable 
MS. has been edited, photographed, and published by Ceriani (Milan, 1874). In the notes it is quoted 
as SyrH. As might have been expected from its origin, it is in general agreement with (τ, rather 
than with ©, and thus differs from the other Syriac version, which follows © closely. 

(3) Aramaic other than the Syriac. For the Aramaic text of parts of Bel and the Dragon see 
§ 4, ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 
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There are no Targums on Ezra, Nehemiah, or Daniel, a lack easily explained if it could be 
assumed that all these books were written originally in Aramaic as portions of the existing books 
of Ezra and Daniel are. 

(4) Latin. (a) Fragments of the Old ‘Latin version occur in Sabatier’s work, Bibliorum Sacrorum 
Latinae Versiones Antiquae, 1743, &c.,vol. ii. Judging from the specimens therein preserved it may 
be confidently stated that in Daniel and its Additions this version follows © closely. 

(4) Jerome’s version—Vulgate simply reproduces it—is also based on ©, though in some parts 
(see on v. 42) it is independent of any other version or text known to us. 

(5) Arabic. The Arabic version of Saadias (A.D. 892-942) was made from the Hebrew and 
therefore lacks the Apocrypha. The Arabic version of Bel and the Dragon in Walton’s Polyglot has 
no critical value, being due to a priest living in Egypt in the sixteenth century ; see Walton, Proleg. 
xiv. 17 f., and Cornill on Ezekiel, p. 49. 


$4. THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


Until comparatively recent years the prevailing view was that Bel and the Dragon was composed 
and first edited in the Greek language: so Eichhorn, Ewald, De Wette, Schrader, Fritzsche, Schiirer, 
and Κὶ δηΐρ. ὶ 

(a) In favour of this conclusion the following reasons have been given : 

1. No traces of any Semitic original with reasonable claims have been discovered. Origen, 
Eusebius, and Jerome distinctly say that no Hebrew (or Aramaic) form of this tract was known in 
their day. 

2. It is denied that the Hebraisms are more numerous than can be accounted for on the assump- 
tion of a Greek original. See below, (0) 3, 4. 

3. In the Greek of Susanna there are certain word-plays inconsistent with a translation: e.g. 
v. 54 f. ὑπὸ σχίνον ... σχίσει, and 58 f. ὑπὸ mpivov . . . πρίσα. No such word-plays have been 
discovered in Bel and the Dragon, and where in Susanna they do occur they can be easily 
due to a translator. Why cannot a translator adopt alliteration? Moreover, it is noteworthy that 
Bel and the Dragon is more Hebraic than Susanna, though less so than the Song of the Three 
Children. 

(6) On the other hand, the opinion has been growing among recent scholars that the work 
was written originally in Semitic (Hebrew or Aramaic). Drs. Marshall and Gaster contend for an 
Aramaic original. But there is evidence conclusive to the present writer that the author of Bel and 
the Dragon wrote in Hebrew. 

1. It has been pointed out (see § 3, 2 (1)) that © introduces Hebraisms which are absent from &, 
a change due undoubtedly to the fact that Theodotion had before him a Hebrew text as well as &, 
which latter he corrected by means of the former. 

2. The extraordinary extent to which the syntactical construction called parataxy (co-ordination) 
exists points to a Hebrew, not an Aramaic original. The recurrence of the Greek καί with all the 
shades of meaning borne by the Hebrew waw and the Arabic waw and fais characteristic of Hebrew 
very much more than of Aramaic. The latter is much richer than Hebrew in conjunctions and 
adverbs, so that in it hypotaxy (subordination) of sentences exists, very much in the manner of Greek ; 
especially is this last true of Syriac which came under Greek influence. 

3. There are many examples in the LXX and especially in © which imply the Hebrew ‘ waw 
consecutive’ construction and cannot be otherwise explained. Thus sentences often begin with καὶ 
ἦν (=) and also with καὶ ἐγένετο, followed in this latter case by a finite verb; see vv. 14 and 18. 
This waw consecutive construction is peculiar to Hebrew at its best, even late Biblical Hebrew 
has almost lost it (cf. Ecclesiastes, &c.). 

4. There are many other Hebraisms: thus Ὁ. 14 in © begins with words implying HAT. In 
v.27 (©) καὶ ἔδωκεν is good Hebrew (8) but bad Greek, cf. & ἐνέβαλεν. The use of θύρας," doors *,in the 
sense of the singular is Hebraic, see note on v.18. οὐδὲ εἷς (v. 18 ©) is the Hebrew 198 PN. The 
constant recurrence of καὶ εἶπεν with the various shades of meaning possessed by ?8"1 is a Hebraism: 
see v. 20, &c.: ἄγγελος κυρίου = 70.9829, the anarthrous ἄγγελος following the rule for nouns in the 
construct: see on v. 343 ἀναστάς (D'P) followed by another verb: see on vv. 37 (&) and 39 (©). 

5. There are sometimes textual mistakes best explained on the assumption of a Hebrew 
original : see for examples the notes on v. 14 (&)." 

6. It is in favour of a Hebrew original that these two tales have been actually found in that 
language in a more or less complete form, as in the Midrash Rabba de Radda. 


« 


1 See Franz Delitzsch, de Habacuce, p. 82; Neubauer, Zodzz, viii. 
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' (c) Dr. M. Gaster discovered an Aramaic form of the Dragon story embedded in the Chronicles of 
Ferahmeel, a work of the tenth century, and he maintains that in this fragment we have a portion 
of the original text of Bel and the Dragon,! an opinion with which Dr. Marshall seems to be in 
sympathy. In that case the original text of the threé ‘Additions’ was Aramaic, as these two 

‘scholars maintain. The present writer does not think that Dr. Gaster has proved his case. . 

1. There are constructions in all the ‘Additions’ which are not Greek and which can be 
‘explained from Hebrew but not from Aramaic. See above, (A) 2. 

2. Two only of the three ‘ Additions’ occur in the Aramaic version found by Dr. Gaster, and 
only a part (Dragon story) of the third; what has become of the rest ? 

3. This Aramaic form of the Dragon story differs from that in the Greek and Syriac in many 
particulars. In v. 24 the two Greek versions and Syr W have ‘ the king (said) ’, which the Aramaic 
text omits. In v. 35, after ‘And Habakkuk said’, the Aramaic document adds ‘to the angel’, 
which &, ©, and Syr are without. 

4. The compiler of the Chronicles of Ferahmeel distinctly says that he had taken the Song of the 
Three Children and the Dragon story from the writings (i.e. the translation) of Theodotion, he 
having himself, it is implied, turned the Greek into Aramaic. Dr. Gaster lays stress on the com- 
piler’s words? that what he gives in Aramaic is that which Theodotion himself found, but the 
reference can be only to &, which Theodotion made the basis of his own translation, and not to 
an Aramaic original, though it must be admitted that the compiler does not express himself 
unambiguously. But when such ambiguity does exist the decision must be according to facts 
otherwise authenticated. 

5. There is of course another explanation of the apparent Semiticisms in Bel and the Dragon. 
It is probable, as Wellhausen holds,’? that the language of & represents a Hebrew-Greek jargon 
actually spoken, as is the Yiddish of the present day. In favour of this are, in addition to the 
innumerable Hebraisms, many of them due to translation, the large number of Hebrew words trans- 
literated instead of being translated even in cases where the sense is not obscure: e. g βεδέκ for 
P32,‘ breach’, 2 Kings xxii. 5; χεττιείμ (χεττιείν) fora restored DNS =NiIN3, 2 Kings xxili. 7; ἰαμείν 
for DY, « shovels’ , 2 Kings xxv. 14. These and other Hebrew words were perhaps taken over 
into the Greek spoken by these Jews, just as Polish-Russian-German Jews to-day talk in a German 
interlarded with Hebrew words. 


$5. AUTHORSHIP, DATE, AND PLACE OF ORIGIN. 


Nothing whatever is known of the author of this work and nothing that is definite of the place 
or date of composition. We have no Hebrew or Aramaic original from the style of which it might 
have been possible to draw conclusions as to date. 

It is quite certain that Bel and the Dragon imply the canonical Bock of Daniel and belong 
therefore to a later date, for they show subsequent developments of Daniel legends. The canonical 
Daniel is dated by modern scholars at about 160B.c. The general character of this tract suggests 
that, like the canonical Daniel, it arose at a period when the Jewish religion was bitterly persecuted. 
Such a period was the reign of Antiochus VII (Sidetes) (139-128 B.c.). This Syrian monarch 
reconquered Palestine and did his utmost to suppress Judaism. At that time Hebrew was, even in 
Palestine, more a literary than a spoken language, and this might explain the fact that the use of the 
waw consecutive—a feature of the classical language—is preserved. It is assumed that the place of 
origin was Palestine, and not, as Bissel and most hold, Babylon. The references to Babylon are the 
same in the canonical Daniel, but. they are only a literary device; and this can be said also of the 
mention of clay and bronze (υ. 7), which Bissel cites as proof of a Babylonian origin. 

It is to be noted that Judaism in the narrow technical sense is entirely absent from these two 
stories—what is taught is the absurdity of idolatry and the duty of worshipping the only true God 
—Yahweh. The Judaism of Babylon was of a definite orthodox kind and could hardly have given 
rise to a tract so vaguely religious as the one under consideration. The universalism of Bel and the 
Dragon stamps it as a product of the Wisdom school of Judaism, though the positive characteristics 
of the literature of that school (Ecclesiastes, &c.) are lacking. 

Assuming a date of about 136 B.C. for the Hebrew text the LXX must be later. It may be 
taken for granted that when x Macc. ii. 59 f. was written (i.e. about 100 B.C.) the three Additions 


* See PSBA, 1894, 280 ff. (Introduction), 312 ff. (text); and 1895, 75 ff. (translation and notes). 

2 PSBA, 1895, Ῥ. 83. 

SF, Bleek, Einleitung in das Alte Test.®, 535. Deismann, however, says (Bible Studies 5, 68) that in a private 
communication to him Wellhausen abandons the above view. 
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formed no part of the Book of Daniel and did not perhaps even exist in Greek. Yet these Additions 
exist in all extant MSS. of the Greek and Syriac texts. The character of the Greek in & and other 
considerations suggest that this version was made at Alexandria at a date not much later than 
100 B.C. Yet the evidence for reaching such a conclusion is slight. 

Theodotion is generally believed to have lived and to have completed his translation at Ephesus 
towards the close of the second century of our era. This accords with the fact that Irenaeus, who 
died A.D. 202, used © and preferred it to &. 


$6. INTEGRITY. 


With the exception of small parts to be indicated in the notes, and vv. 33-39, these two tales 
seem to have been written by one author, who, however, used pre-existing materials. The incident 
of the miraculous transportation of the prophet Habakkuk from his home in Palestine to the lions’ 
den in Babylon (vv. 33-39) is certainly a later piece having no necessary connexion with the rest of 
the story. 


$7. TEACHING. 


These two stories teach the doctrines of the oneness and absoluteness of Yahweh, called Κύριος 
in &,a translation of the Hebrew word substituted by Jews from about 300 8. Cc. for Yahweh, which 
near that time took on a mystic and esoteric sense. 

Little is told us of Yahweh's character. He is great, the only true God (v. 11), a living God in 
contrast: with Bel (v. 5). Nothing is said of the nature of the demand He makes, ritual or ethical. 

There is no allusion to any distinctively Jewish beliefs or practices. The law is not mentioned 
nor is the existence of a Divine revelation to man implied. This tract is silent as to sacrifice and 
temple, and even as regards priesthood, except that in & Syr W (not ©) Daniel the prophet is spoken 
of as a priest ; all this strong evidence of the low place assigned by the writer to the external side of 
the Jewish religion. We do, however, read of an angel, but in a part of the Dragon story (vv. 33-39) 
which is certainly introduced by an editor αὖ extra. 


For further Introductory notes, including references to special literature, see ‘Bel and the 
Dragon’ (by the present writer) in 776 [nternational Standard Bible Encyclopaedia (Chicago), vol. i. 
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The translation of © is that of the R. V., that of & is by the present editor. See Introd., § 3,1, 2 


I. THE STORY OF BEL, vv. 1-22 


& 87 Θ 

1 From the prophecy of Habakkuk the son of And king Astyages was gathered to his 
Jesus of the tribe of Levi. ,| fathers, and Cyrus the Persian received his king- 

dom. 

2 There was a certain man a priest, by name And Daniel lived with the king, and was 
Daniel, son of Abal, a companion of the King of | honoured above all his friends. Now the Baby- 
Babylon. lonians had an idol, called Bel, and there were 

3 And there was an idol Bel whom the Baby- | spent upon him every day twelve great measures 
lonians worshipped. And they expended on him | of fine flour, and forty sheep, and six firkins of 
daily twelve artabas of fine wheaten flour, and | wine. 
four sheep, and six measures of oil. 


1. Syr H begins the Story of Bel exactly as does &@. But © and Syr W begin with a chronological notice which in 
the Vulg. closes Susanna. 

Habakkuk. Greek ᾿Δμβακούμ, Syr. H ᾿Αβακούκ. So also in vv. 33 ff. It is certain that Habakkuk the prophet 
is meant (see on v. 33), though the tradition that he was a Levite, based on Hab. 111. 194, is probably inaccurate. 
According to The Lives of the Prophets he was of the tribe of Simeon. See Stonehouse, Zhe Book of Habakkuk, 
pp. 61 ff., for this and other traditions regarding Habakkuk. This title in & and SyrH (not in Syr W) owes its 
existence to the interpolated incident in vv. 33-39. 

Cyrus ... received his kingdom. According to this verse, identical in Syr W, Cyrus succeeded his grand- 
father Astyages immediately upon the death of the latter. But Herodotus (i. 130) says distinctly that Cyrus took the 
kingdom from Astyages by force. Ancient authors disagree on this matter, as also as to whether in fact Cyrus was 
the immediate successor of his grandfather or not. Recent cuneiform inscriptions confirm the testimony of Herodotus 
That the incidents related in Bel and the Dragon could not have occurred during the reign of Cyrus goes without 
saying. 

᾿ thre Persian. On these words see Century Bible, ΖΦ γα, Nehemiah, Esther, pp. 19, 41. 

2. a priest, by name Daniel. That Daniel was a priest is stated in & and in Syr W, one of the rare instances in 
which the Peshitta agrees with & against 6. Dan. i. 3, 6 proves that Daniel could not have been a priest. That he 
is so described is due to priestly influence, and belongs to the period of priestly domination. 

Abal. ’AGad (so Fritzsche, Tisch., and Ball) for ᾿Αβιήλ (God my father) or ᾿Αβιχαίλ (= strong one, lit. father = 


possessor of strength, Num. iii. 35). But probably we should write with Swete and Rothstein ‘A8d\ for Hebr. ban, 


Gen. iv. 2. According to Epiphanius (Adv. Haeres. lv. 3) Σαβαάν (PYAY, POW”) was father of the prophet Daniel. 

acompanion. The Greek word συμβιωτής denotes strictly one that lives (βιόω) with another. Cf. Vulg. coxviva. 
Plutarch (Julius Caesar, 211) employs the word for the confidants of the emperors. 

lived with the king. Render, as in (& above (the same Greek word being used), ‘ And Daniel was a companion 
of the king. Syr W ‘And Daniel’s glory equalled that of the king, and he dwelt with the king and was more 
praised than any of the king’s friends’. ν 

King of Babylon. In (ἃ and Syr W the particular king of Babylon meant is not named. 


3. Bel. The Hebr. word 23, a short form of bya, occurs in the O.T. in Isa. xlvi, Jer. 1. 2, li. 44, in all which passages 
it stands for Marduk (Merodach), chief of the Babylonian deities. Originally it denoted any one of the Babylonian 
local gods, and in particular the principal one worshipped at Nippur. Cf. the generic use of 25,3 (Baal). 

worshipped. That the Babylonians worshipped Bel is in & distinctly stated: in © and Syr W it is implied. The 
word translated ‘worship’ (σέβομαι) =: ‘ to revere’, especially as God. 

artabas (in G& and © ἀρτάβαι): R.V. (©) renders ‘great measures’. The artaba (ἀρτάβη) was a Persian 
measure = about half a hectolitre. : . ; : 
᾿ four. SokandSyrH. But © Syr Ηπδ Fri τεσσαράκοντα (forty), which gives a better proportion. In Syr W 

orty rams’. 

Meashres The Greek μετρητής (R.V. ‘firkin’) = about nine gallons. Note the large quantity supposed to be 
consumed by Bel. 

oil. So (ἃ: but read (with Θ Syr W Syr H™8) οἴνου (wine). Cf. vv. 11, 14,21 in ἃ. Note the three kinds of 
sacrifices: meat offering (77922), animal offering (N21), and drink offering (193), which accord with the regulations of 
the Priestly Code. , 
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G 87 

4 The king also used to worship him, and the 
king used to go daily to do homage to him ; but 
Daniel used to pray to tke Lord. So the king 
said to Daniel, Why bowest thou not down to 

5 Bel? Then Daniel said to the king, None do 
I worship save 276 Lord, the God who created 
the heaven and the earth, even Him who has 
sovereignty over al! flesh. 

6 Then the king said to him, Is this then 
not a god? Dost thou not see how much is 

ἡ spent on him daily? Daniel therefore said to 
him, Let no one by any means mislead thee by 
false reasoning, for this is within of clay and 
without of bronze: and I swear by ¢he Lord the 
god of gods that this never did eat anything. 

8 So the king became angry and summoned the 
overseers of the temple, and said to them, Show 
me who eats the things prepared for Bel, other- 

g wise ye shall die. Or (if ye do show that Bel 
devours them), Daniel, who alleges that these 
things are not eaten by him, (shall die). But they 
said, It is Bel himself who devours these things. 
Then Daniel said to the king, Let it be thus. If 
I shall not show that it is not Bel who devours 
these things, let me suffer death together with 

roall my friends. Now Bel had seventy -priests 
besides (their) wives and children. So they con- 
ducted the king into the idol temple. 


© 


And the king did honour to it, and went daily 4 
to worship it: but Daniel worshipped his own 
God. And the king said unto him, Why dost 
thou not worship Bel? And he said, Because I 5 . 
may not do honour to idols made with hands, but 
to the living God, who hath created the heaven 
and the earth, and hath sovereignty over all flesh. 


Then said the king unto him, Thinkest thou 6 
not that Bel is a living God? or seest thou not 
how much he eateth and drinketh every day? 
Then Daniel laughed, and said, O king, be not 7 
deceived : for this is but clay within, and brass 
without, and did never eat or drink anything. 


So the king was wroth, and called for his 8 
priests, and said unto them, If ye tell me not who 
this is that devoureth these expenses, ye shall die. 
But if ye can show me that Bel devoureth them, 9 
then Daniel shall die: for he hath spoken blas- 
phemy against Bel. And Daniel said unto the 
king, Let it be according to thy word. Now the 
priests of Bel were threescore and ten, beside 
their wives and children. And the king went 
with Daniel into the temple of Bel. 


4. worship. The Greek verb (σέβομαι) means to revere, usually as one does a god. The imperfect tenses in this 


verse denote habitual actions. 


him. Rather than ‘it’, as the Greek has the masc., though εἴδωλον, for which the pronoun stands, is neuter. 
the Lord. The anarthrous Κύριον translates the word (215) read for the tetragrammaton (17°) from about 


300 B.C. © and SyrW have ‘God’. 


Here, as in the foregoing Hebraism in & (‘used to go and bow down’), 


© corrects in the direction of classical Greek. Theodotion often does this, though in other cases he corrects && according 


to the Hebrew. 


It is quite according to the usual policy of the early Persian kings to fall in, at least outwardly, with 


the worship of the peoples they conquered. See Century Bible, Zzva, Nehemiah, Esther, Ὁ. 40. 


5. idols made with hands. 


This description of idols is not in (ἃ. 
things or idols because they are the work of men’s hands’. 


Syr W gives ‘I worship not images or sculptured 
In © and Syr W there is a contrast drawn between man- 


made idols and the God who is Himself the JZaer of heaven and earth. 


all fiesh = every human being. See Gen. vi. 12. 


6. The proof that Bel is a true, living god is the immense quantity of food he is able to eat daily ! 


7. Let no one .. . reasoning. 
words in (ἃ, ‘Let noone. . 


It is difficult to account for the differences between (ἃ and © in this verse. 
. reasoning,’ would bein Hebr. WS 77! bx min; the Greek παραλογίζομαι standing in 


The 


(ἃ generally for the Hebr. 1159, ‘to deceive’. © has simply μὴ πλανῶ, ‘deceive not thyself’. Probably the two texts 
represent independent attempts to translate the above Hebrew, © as usual avoiding a peculiarly Hebrew construction— 
the absolute infinitive before a finite verb strengthening it. 

Iswear. Notin ©. Probably in the original Hebrew no such verb was employed, but the conjunction O§, 
which implies a negative oath. This Hebrew construction might easily give rise to the construction in (ἃ and to that 
in ©, though in & orbs by Miva (see Dan. xi. 36) is also implied. 

laughed. So v. 19 (& and ©): & here omits this verb. 

brass (©). Render ‘bronze’. Brass was unknown in the times when this tract was written. 

eat. © has, as &, simply ‘eat’; 042 add ‘or drink’. 

8. the overseers of the Temple. In © ‘his priests’. Probably & translates the Hebrew freely, © literally. 

these expenses. Better ‘ this outlay’, i.e. the things on which money has been expended. The Hebrew word 
thus rendered is perhaps the late ON¥IN (see Ezra vi. 4, 8). (ἃ seems to translate freely. 

9. (if ye . ..them). The words bracketed in the translation are added because implied in the Greek &, or at least 
are necessary for the sense. 

Let it be thus, ἄς, (ἃ ascribes more words to Daniel than ©. 

for he hath spoken blasphemy against Bel. © and Syr W give the reason, (ἃ does not. 

το. With the seventy priests of Bel cf. the four hundred of Baal in 1 Kings xviii. 22. 

children. 64 παιδίων, ‘little children’. 

the idol temple. Greek εἰδώλιον, as in 1 Esdras ii. 9; 1 Macc. i. 47; 1 Cor. viii. 10. © has ‘the house’ 
(τὸν οἶκον), i.e. ‘temple’ (see 1 Kings vi. 1; 2 Kings xix. 33) ‘of Bel’. It is probable that © follows the original Hebr. 


(7°30). 
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11 Then the food was laid out in the presence of 
the king and of Daniel, and mixed wine was 

12 brought on and set out for Bel. And Daniel 
said, Thou thyself seest that these things are in 

13 their places, O king. Do thou therefore seal the 
bolts of the temple, when it is shut. And the 
utterance pleased the king. 


DRAGON 11-17 


Θ 


So Bel’s priests said, Lo, we will get us out: 11 
but thou, O king, set on the meat, and mingle 
the wine and set it forth, and shut the door fast, 
and seal it with thine own signet ; and when thou 
comest in the morning, if thou find not that Bel 
hath eaten up all, we will suffer death: or else 
Daniel, that speaketh falsely against us. And 


| they little regarded it: for under the table they 


Then Daniel ordered those with him to put 
out of the temple all (the rest) and to besprinkle 
the temple with wood ashes, none of them outside 
the same knowing (it). And then he shut the 
temple and gave orders to have it sealed with the 
king’s signet ring and with the signet rings of 
certain priests of high rank: and this was done. 
15 And it came to pass on the morrow that they 

came back to the place, but the priests had, in 

the meantime, entered through secret doors and 

devoured all that had been placed before Bel 
16 and drunk up the wine. Then Daniel said, O 
priests, look at your seals, whether they remain 
(intact) ; and do thou, O king, mark well whether 
anything has happened of which thou dis- 
approvest. 

And they found (the state of things) as it was 


14 


1 


11-17. These verses differ in & and © considerably. 
made from one Hebrew original ? 
11. the food, lit. ‘ things eaten ’. 
mixed wine. 
a more pungent flavour. See Isa. ν. 22; Ps. xvi. 2. 
signet, i.e. δακτυλίῳ, ‘ finger-ring signet’. 
13. bolts. 
they entered in, &c. 


‘and carried away what remained. : 
14. besprinkle. 


had: made a privy entrance, whereby they entered 
in continually, and consumed those things. 

And it came to pass, when they were gone 
forth, the king set the meat before Bel. Now 
Daniel had commanded his servants to bring 
ashes, and they strewed all the temple with them 
in the presence of the king alone: then went they 
out, and shut the door, and sealed it with the 
king’s signet, and so departed. Now in the night 
came the priests with their wives and children, as 
they were wont to do, and did eat and drink up 
all. In the morning betime the king arose, and 
Daniel with him. 


μι 


5 


And the king said, Daniel, are the seals whole ἢ 


How can we account for this if both the Greek versions were 


What is meant is probably that the wine was mixed with certain aromatic spices which gave it 
This is according to common Oriental custom ; many, however, 
think that the allusion is to the Greek and Roman practice of diluting wine by water. 
©4 δακτύλῳ, ‘ finger’. 

The Greek word (κλεῖδας) means primarily ‘keys’; then, as here, ‘bolts’, *, ‘locks’. 
Cf. 1 Kings xviii. 25, ‘ put no fire under.’ 
common in heathen temples (Hom. in Petrum et Helicum, Opp. (Ben. ed.), vol. ii, p. 880. 


See Isa. i. 22. 


Such deceptions were, according to Chrysostom, 
Syr W adds to wv. 13 in Θ, 


Gi καταστῆσαι, a Hebraism (0°); ΘΒ and Syr H™8 κατέσησαν, ‘they shook through a sieve Le 
κατέσεισαν, ‘they shook’), implying 15] (= 15*}"})—this yields no sense. 


Read, with © 34 49 κατέστρωσαν, representing 


the Hebr. 5, which might easily have been misread as either of the above Hebrew words. 
temple. The Greek word vads is used in & and N.T. for the temple building proper in distinction from the 


temple and its enclosures (ἱερόν). 
wood ashes. 

Tobit vi. 17, viii. 22. 
sealed. (ἃ σφραγισάμενος. 


The word σποδός in (ἃ denotes specially wood ashes. 


τέφρα is the word used in ©. See 


Read κλείσας ; the sealing followed the shutting. The Hebr. verb DND (‘shut’) 


could easily be read DNM (‘seal’). We have in this confusion, as well as in that in the verbs noticed above, strong 


evidence of a Hebrew (not an Aramaic) original. 
of the king. 
high rank’ (see Dan. vi. 17). 

set the meat before Bel (6). 
this should be added. 


The temple door was sealed, according to ©, with the signet ring 
Syr W adds, ‘ and with Daniel’s signet ring’ ; (ἃ adds, ‘and with the signet ring of certain priests of 


Syr W + ‘and filled the vessels with wine according to the custom’; probably 


15. Verse 154 in & corresponds to v. 15 in ©, 15 ὦ answering to 16 in ©. 


it came to pass. . . that. 
‘On the morrow they came back.’ 
secret doors. 


Note the Hebraism. 
© avoids the Hebraism. 
ψευδοθυρίδων, lit. ‘false doors’. See v. 


16 foll. In © it is the king who takes the initiative—rises early, asks about the seals. 


the priests (not Daniel) testing the seals. 
16. remain. The Greek word (μένουσιν) perhaps to be 


In good Greek, as in English, the usual expression would be, 


21. 
In & it is Daniel that speaks, 


understood absolutely ‘remain as ¢hey were’, the Hebr. 


for which would probably be 172"; but it is most likely that the original Hebr. word was ΩΣ (are intact, literally 


‘complete ’), misread as above. 
17. This verse in & has been variously rendered : 
found how the seal veal/y was’ 


Θ ΤῊΣ in v. 17) favours this. 

‘they found that the seal had lasted’ (lit. ‘was’), and ‘ they 

But we should have expected ‘ seals’—the plural—as in v. 16, and as in ©, vw. 17. 

Fritzsche is probably right, therefore, i in regarding (ἡ) σφραγίς as an interpolation. 
6 


In the second part of the verse 
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(the day before); so they cast away the seals, 
18 But on opening the door they saw that what had 
been set out for Bel had been consumed and that 
the tables were empty. The king accordingly 
rejoiced, and said to Daniel, Great is Bel, and 
19 with him is no deception. And Daniel laughed 
heartily and said to the king, Come, see the 
deception of the priests. Then Daniel said, O 
king, whose footprints are these? 
zo And the king said, (Those) of men, women, 
21 and children. Then he went to the house in 
which the priests resided, and found Bel’s food 
together with the wine. And Daniel showed 
the king the secret doors through which the 
priests entered for the purpose of consuming 
22 what had been set before Bel. The king there- 
fore led them out of Bel’s temple and delivered 
them up to Daniel; and what had been provided 
by purchase for him he gave to Daniel, but Bel 
he destroyed. 


women, and children. 


DRAGON 17-24 


© 


And he said, Yea, O king, they be whole. And 
as soon as he had opened the door, the king 
looked upon the table, and cried with a loud 
voice, Great art thou, O Bel, and with thee is no 
deceit at all. Then laughed Daniel, and held 
the king that he should not go in, and said, 
Behold now the pavement, and mark well whose 
footsteps are these. 


And the king said, I see the footsteps of men, 
And then the king was 
angry, and took the priests with their wives and 
children, who showed him the privy doors, where 
they came in, and consumed such things as were 
upon the table. Therefore the king slew them, 


‘and delivered Bel into Daniel’s power, who over- 


threw him and his temple. 


THE DRAGON STORY, vv. 23-41. 


: ᾷ 87 
23 Now there was a dragon in the same place, 
24 and the Babylonians worshipped (it). And the 


we are to read ‘seals’ (plural). 
ὡς ἔμενεν. 


And the king. So 642 Syr W Fritzsche. 


suggests that © corrects & from the Hebrew original. 
door. 


as has © inv. 14. 


Translate then as above. 


© 
And in that same place there was a great 
dragon, which they of Babylon worshipped. 


Syr H has ‘that the seal remained’, reading, perhaps, 


But 6® (Swete) om. ὁ βασιλεῦς. 
18. Note the double Hebraism with which © begins v. 18, though & has the regular classical construction. 
See Introd. § 3, 2 (1). 

Greek has ‘doors’, plural, a literal rendering of the Hebr. binds, a two-leaved door. For such a door 
see H. D. B.iv.7006. Another confirmation of a Hebrew, not an Aramaic, original. 


This 


Syr W has the singular (dara), 


tables. So G&: © ‘table’. After the latter word © needs, and seems to have had, words similar to if not 
identical with those in G. Probably we should restore according to Syr W, which usually follows © closely: (after 
‘door’) ‘the king looking upon the table and seeing that what had been set for Bel had been consumed, cried 


out,’ ὅτε. 
with thee is no deceit at all. 
(ἃ : ‘there is no deception, . 


infinitive. 
see the deception of the priests. 
in him’ (Bel). 
and said. ©® SyrW &; >6e*. 


This last clause of v. 18 in © is a literal translation of a Hebraism absent from 
- not one’, DOIN PR... WW PX. Cf. Prov. xiv. 3. 
19. That Daniel laughed heartily (σφόδρα) is stated in Gk, not in ©. 


It represents probably the Hebrew absolute 


On the other hand, that Daniel held back the king from looking in appears in ©, not in &. 


Referring probably to the king’s acclamation (v. 18), ‘there is no deception 
His priests deceive if ἦε does not, and indeed cannot. 


whose. © om. τίνος ; render then, ‘ find out these footprints.” 02mg, ΘΒ, &, SyrW +. The sense requires it. 


20. The ὁρῶ (‘I see’) of © translates probably the Hebr, 737. 


It is not represented in &. 


21. 6 and Syr W omit the words in & in the beginning of v. 21, but they are necessary for the sense and should 
probably be restored. Verse 21 in © would in that case read: ‘ Then the king, becoming angry, went to the house 


in which the priests resided, and found Bel’s food together with the wine. 


their wives and children, so that (kai) they showed,’ &c. 
found. SyrH evpov (‘ they found’). 


secret doors. In (ἃ the doors are lit. ‘ false doors’ 


hidden’ (κρυπτάς). 
22. Bel’s temple. 
delivered them (&). 
up Bel. 


destroyed, lit. ‘ overthrew’ (κατέστρεψεν). 
23. dragon, or ‘serpent’. See Introduction, § 2, 2. 
in the same place. 
Tore O2MB, 
worshipped. See on w. 4. 
it. © SyrH SyrW; > G&. 


τὸ Βήλιον = ‘the temple of Bel’ only here; but cf. Πυθεῖον. 


He thereupon seized the priests and 


(ψευδοθύρια) ; see on v. 15. In © the doors are literally 


See the reference in Fritzsche. 


(ἃ says the king delivered up the priests to Daniel; © and SyrW say he delivered 
Syr W Arab., translating the Greek ἔκδοτον of © as ‘ gift’, render ‘gave Bel as a gift to Daniel’. 
that what had been expended on Bel (the residue) was also delivered up to Daniel. 


(ἃ adds 


© Syr W have ‘ great dragon’. 
Θ" om., reading simply, ‘and there was a great dragon.’ 


εν τω ToT@ O42: εν auTw Tw 
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king said to Daniel, Thou wilt not, wilt thou, say 
of this also that it is bronze? Lo, he liveth, 
eateth, and drinketh: do homage to him. 


26 But Daniel said, Give me the power and I will 
destroy the dragon without sword or staff. So 
the king conceded this to him, and said, It is 
27 granted thee. Then Daniel took thirty minas of 
pitch, fat, and hair, and boiled them together, 
and made a cake (out of them) and threw (it) 
into the dragon’s mouth; and after it had eaten 
(the cake) it burst asunder. And he showed it 
to the king, saying, Is it not the case that ye 
worship these (fragments) ? 

Then there assembled against the king all the 
inhabitants of the country, and they said, The 
king has become a Jew; Bel he has overthrown 
and slain the dragon. 


28 


3o And when the king saw that the mob from 
the country was gathered against him he called 
his companions, and said, I give (up) Daniel to 
be destroyed. 

Now there was a den in which seven lions 
were kept to which those who plotted against the 


king used to be delivered up, two bodies of 


31 


24. Daniel. 
©® (Swete) and Vulg. om.) Θ5 45mg 49, 
brass (©). See v. 7, and render ‘bronze’. 


DRAGON .24-32 


© 


And the king said unto Daniel, Wilt thou also 24 
say that this is of brass? lo, he liveth, and eateth 
and drinketh: thou canst not say that he is no 
living God: therefore worship him. Then said 25: 
Daniel, I will worship the Lord my God: for he 
is a living God. : 
But give me leave, O king, and I shall slay 26 
this dragon without sword or staff. The king 
said, I give thee leave. Then Daniel took pitch, 27. 
and fat, and hair, and did seethe them together, 
and made lumps thereof: this he put in the 
dragon’s mouth, so the dragon did eat and burst 
in sunder : and Daniel said, Lo, these are the gods 
ye worship. 


When they of Babylon heard that, they took 28 
great indignation, and conspired against the king, 
saying, The king is become a Jew, and he hath 
pulled down Bel, and slain the dragon, and put 
the priests to the sword. So they came to the 29 
king, and said, Deliver us Daniel, or else we will 
destroy thee and thine house. Now when the 30 
king saw that they pressed him sore, being con- 
strained, the king delivered Daniel unto them: 
who cast him into the lions’ den: where he was 31 
six days. And in the den there were seven lions, 32 
and they had given them every day two carcases, 


+ μη Kat τοῦτον epets ort Xahkous ἐστιν" ov ζη και εσθιει Kat πινει (this is translated in the R.V. (©) above ; 
+ μὴ ets... χαλκ. ἐστιν LOou ... και πεινει A, 


do homage. The same verb (προσκυνέω) occurs inv. 4. It is the one used in & to translate the Hebr. mOAwA, 


It represents 74D in the Aramaic parts of Daniel. 


25. Verse 25 of © has no counterpart in &. See Deut. vi. 13; Matt. iv. 10; and cf. Dan. vi. 20, 26; 1 Thess. ii. 9. 


26. power (€k) ; leave (6). 


The Greek word (ἐξουσία) denotes delegated authority. - 


sword. The word ἴῃ & denotes strictly iron ; then an iron weapon. G& uses it in Job v. 20 for 371 (sword). 


Cf. a similar use of the Lat. fervrum. © has μάχαιρα. 
27. thirty minas. 
adopted after the exile by the Hebrews. 
1 Macc. xiv. 24. 
together. ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτό = the Hebr. 13M}. 


The weight is not given in ©. The mina (Greek μνᾶ, Hebr. 3) is a Babylonian weight 
The heavy mina weighed 1-636 lb. avoir., the light mina half this. See 


See Exod. xxvi. 9. 


a cake ((8). μάζα usually = ‘a barley-cake’; cf. dpros,‘a wheaten cake’. © Syr H have the plural. Syr W has 
a transliterated form of the Greek σφαίρας (cf. ‘ sphere’), 1.6. ‘round things’, ‘balls’, ‘ pills’,, The R.V. renders ‘lumps’, 


following the Vulg. massas. 


dragon’s mouth. + ‘and the dragon swallowed them’ (to complete the sense) Syr W. Perhaps it is original 


and should be restored. 
and after ... asunder. 
these (fragments). 


+ ‘so that it died’ Syr W. 
In & ταῦτα has a touch of irony, ‘these bits!’ The words in © should be rendered, ‘see 


what things ye worship δ᾿ (lit. ‘See the objects of your worship’, σεβάσματα). See Acts xvii. 23. ΘᾺ, for ere in (5, 


has ἐδου 87. 


28 foll. differ much in & and ©. Verse 29 of © is wholly lacking in (ἄν, 
28. against the king. (ἃ reads ‘against Daniel’ (τὸν Δανιήλ), but the sense requires τὸν βασιλέα as in Θ. 


a Jew. περι tov βασίλεως λεγουσι ws γέγονεν Ιουδαιος Syr H™8, 
translates ©, ‘a Jew has become a king,’ which is against the context. 


Grotius omits the article before βασιλεύς, and 


has overthrown. The verb used in v. 22, often rendered ‘destroy’. 6® has a different verb here (κατέσπασεν = 


‘pulled down’). But ΘᾺ reads as (ἃ (κατέστρεψεν). 
29. Lacking in &. 


30. This verse is fuller than the corresponding verse of Θ, the latter giving what appears to be a kind of summary. 
Verses 31 foll. in & correspond in matter to vv. 32 and 31 in 0, : 
31, 32. den. The Greek word λάκκος (cf. the English ‘lake’) = a water-pond, a reservoir, then a pit or dungeon, 


as in Dan. vi. 8, &c., where it translates the Hebr. and Aram. 33. 


Lions were kept in such places for the chase. See 


Bevan on Dan. vi. Fritzsche holds that the den in Dan. vi. 8, &c., is a mere cistern, whereas here it is a proper 


vivarium into which people looked from above. 


But in regard to Dan. vi. 8, &c., he is hardly right. 
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persons condemned to death being provided for 
32 them daily (as food). So the crowds cast Daniel 

into that den that he might be devoured and 

find no burial. And Daniel was in the lions’ 
33 den six days. Now it happened on the sixth 

day that Habakkuk had wheaten loaves crumbled 

in a bowl, cooked, and an earthen jar of mixed 

wine, and that he was proceeding into the field 
34to the reapers. Then the angel of the Lord 
spake to Habakkuk, saying, Thus says the Lord 
God to thee: The dinner which thou holdest, 
take it away to Daniel to the lions’ den in 
Babylon. 

But Habakkuk said, O Lord God, I have not 
seen Babylon and the den—I do not know where 
36 (it) is. Then the angel of the Lord laid hold of 

Habakkuk by the hair of his head and set him 
37 over the den in Babylon. And Habakkuk said 

to Daniel, Arise, and eat the dinner which the 
38 Lord God has sent thee.. Then said Daniel, 

(Yea), for the Lord God who forsakes not those 

who love Him has remembered me. 


35 


39 90 Daniel ate; and the angel of the Lord set 


Habakkuk down (in the place) whence he had 


(two) bodies. σώματα: 
persons, human beings. 
and Polyb. xii. 16. 5, σῶμα = a slave. 


not necessarily the bodies of dead persons. 
Here it = criminals condemned to death. 


DRAGON 31-39 


© 


and two sheep: which then were not given to 
them, to the intent that they might devour 
Daniel. 

Now there was in Jewry the prophet Habak- 33 
kuk, who had made pottage, and had broken 
bread into a bowl, and was going into the field, 
for to bring it to the reapers. But the angel of 34 
the Lord said unto Habakkuk, Go carry the 
dinner that thou hast into Babylon unto Daniel, 
in the lions’ den. 


And Habakkuk said, Lord, I never saw Baby- 35 
lon; neither do I know where the den is. Then 36 
the angel of the Lord took him by the crown, 
and lifted him up by the hair of his head, and 
with the blast of his breath set him in Babylon 
over the den. And Habakkuk cried, saying, O 37 
Daniel, Daniel, take the dinner which God hath 
sent thee. And Daniel said, Thou hast remem- 38 
bered me, O God: neither hast thou. forsaken 
them that love thee. ; 

So Daniel arose, and did eat: and the angel of 39 
God set Habakkuk in his own place again imme- 


It = bodies of living or dead persons ; 
In Gen. xxxvi. 6 (&t), Tobit x. 10, Rev. xviii. 15, 


‘ Two carcases ’, R.V. of ©, should be ‘two human bodies’ or ‘two persons’. 


The addition in © and Syr W to w. 32 (&& 31), ‘ which then,’ &c., was suggested by Dan. iii. 19. 


32. the crowds (Gr). > ©48 Syr W in v. 31- 


that he might be devoured. The reason is given in & only. The ancients dreaded non-burial as a dire 


calamity, no doubt for superstitious reasons, 
six days. 


τ See Century Bible on Psalm Ixxix. 3 
Daniel was in the den six days (so &, v. 32, ©, v. 31). 


According to v. 33 (G&) it was on the sixth 


day that Daniel was miraculously fed. ©, v. 40, says he was delivered on the seventh day. 
33-39. The miraculous incident in which the prophet Habakkuk plays so prominent a part has no vital connexion 


with the rest of the narrative, and is certainly a late interpolation. 


The legend belongs to an age when the heroes 


of the past, such as Daniel, Habakkuk, were becoming more and more idealized. 

. 33. alone gives the time—the sixth day—and also the earthen jar and the mixed wine (see on v.11); the place 
, in Judaea(R. V. ‘ Jewry’) is given by Θ and SyrW only. © and Syr W speak of Habakkuk ‘the prophet >; not so &. 

. The Greek form of the name, ᾿Αμβακούμ, is due to the change of the first of two ‘b’s’ for euphony (‘mb’ for ‘ bb’) and 


the dissimilation of the final ‘k’ to ‘m’. 
34. the angel, &c. 


Introduction, § 4, (2) 4. 
The dinner. 

but it is not necessarily either. 

2 35- της After λάκκον in 68, 6° adds τῶν λεόντων : 


See Konig, ii. 465 and 473. 
The definite article rightly prefixed, though it is absent from the Greek (& and ©). 


a Hebraism, cf. 17° NPD, the article in a construct noun being unnecessary in Hebrew, as in Welsh. 


It is really 
See 


The Greek ἄριστον denotes more commonly the mid-day (dinner) than the morning meal (breakfast), 
See Susanna, v. 13, where the R. V. renders ἀρίστου ὥρα as ‘dinner time’. 
cf. v. 34 (& and 9). 


15. 3 » ΘΒ, SoR.V. SyrW has ‘and the den I do not know’. 
36. The as ἐπιλαμβάνομαι takes after it two genitives in both versions, an unusual but not unprecedented con- 


struction. 


According to & the angel laid hold of the hair of the prophet’s head; © says it was of the crown (κορυφή) 


of his head that the angel laid hold, though he was lifted up by his hair. 


the angel of the Lord. ©4 omits Κυρίον : 


the article before ἄγγελος supports this. 


See on ΨΦ. 34. 


with the blast of his breath. Only in ©. Render ‘with the swiftness of wind’, omitting εὐτοῦ (dittograph). 


Syr W and Midrash Bereshith Rabba, ‘by the might of the Holy Spirit’ ; 
See Dan. ix. 21; Ezek. vill. 3. 


force of His spirit’), Douay version. 
Palestine to Babylon, and in another he is brought back. 
37. Habakkuk. Syr W. 
he cried out’. 
Arise and. 


᾿Αμβακούμ (ἃ GF (see on vv. 1, 33). 


Jer. Vulg. 2 zmpetu spirttus sui (‘by the 
In one instant Habakkuk is transferred from 


᾿Αμβακούκ ΘΔ, ©4 omits ᾿Αμβακούμ, reading ‘and 


ἀναστάς, &c.,a Hebraism, though found in Syr W. Cf. Di followed by another verb = ‘ set about’. 


See Introd. δὲ 4, (δ) 4, and cf. Century Bible, Ζ γα, Nehemiah, Esther, p. 145. 
38. In & Daniel speaks of God in the 3rd person; in © he addresses God. 


who forsakes not. ἐγκαταλείπων G: 


ἐγκατέλειπες Θ᾿: ἐγκαταλιπών Syr H. Syr W gives 3rd person as &. 


39. Note the Hebraism in 0, ἀναστάς ; so SyrW. See on wv. 37 (&). 


the angel of the Lord. Θ changes ‘Lord’ to £ God’. i 
in his own place (©). For εἰς (0), O49 reads ἐπί. 


Syr W has simply ‘an angel’. 
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taken him on the same day. But the Lord God 
40 remembered Daniel. (Then) the king after these 
things went forth bewailing Daniel; and as he 
stooped to pry into the den he saw him sitting 
41 (there). So the king cried out and said, Great 
is the Lord God, and there is no other (god) 
42 besides Him. And the king led Daniel out of 
the den, and those who would have brought 
about his destruction he cast into the den in the 
presence of Daniel, and they were devoured. 


on the same day (τῇ αὐτῇ ἡμέρᾳ x) ; immediately (παραχρῆμα ©) : 


© 
diately. Upon the seventh day the king came to 40 
bewail Daniel: and when he came to the den, he 
looked in, and, behold, Daniel was sitting. Then 41 
cried the king with a loud voice, saying, Great 
art thou, O Lord, thou God of Daniel, and there 
is none other beside thee. And he drew him out, 42 
and cast those that were the cause of his destruc- 
tion into the den: and they were devoured in 

8 moment before his face. 


‘in that hour’ = ‘immediately’ Syr W. The 


bracketed words in the rendering of & above occur in Syr W, which usually follows &. 


But the Lord God remembered Daniel. 


This last clause in (ἃ is absent from Θ. 


40. after these things in & corresponds to ‘on the seventh day’ in Θ. 
41. In & the king speaks of God in the third person; in © he addresses poe See on v. 38, Syr W omits last 


clause of verse (‘there is no other’). 
the king (62). © om. ὁ βασιλεύς. 


and there is none other beside thee. > kat οὐκ ἐστιν πλὴν cov αλλος 0*, 


In & (followed by Syr H) these 


words are appended: Δανιηλ κατα τους 6: in OF2 Δανιὴλ : in ΘᾺ τελος Δαν. προφητου. 
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THE ADDITIONS TO ESTHER. 
INTRODUCTION 


δι. CHARACTER OF THE ADDITIONS. 


’ THE Additions to Esther consist of six passages (containing 107 verses not in the Hebrew 
text), inserted in the LXX text by way of amplification of subjects referred to in the canonical 
chapters. 

Pte cannot be said that these Additions, which are imaginative reconstructions of a forgotten 
past, are of great interest or importance. Perhaps as much as two centuries separate their date 
from that of the canonical portions of Esther, and they emanate from a different centre of Jewish 
life and thought, which possessed no independent sources of historical information. 

Any interest, therefore, that these fragments possess lies not in their. power to enlarge our 
knowledge of the story of Esther, but in the reflection they offer of the religious development of the 
circle in which they originated. 

If we are to attach any weight to the postscript found in the LX X (Esther xi. 1)—and Ryssel’s 
reason for rejecting its witness is not sufficient—the translation of canonical Esther dates from not 
later than 114 B.C.; but it seems unlikely that the Additions were incorporated with the translated 
portions until after this postscript was appended. The Additions may not all be the work of one 
author, but they are not translations, and Greek was their original language.! It is probable that 
the Additions, with their slightly Egyptian flavour (cf. the use of ἀδελφός in Dg, φίλοι in E 5, the 
application of the word ‘Macedonian’ to Haman in E 10, and ἐκτιθέναι in E 19), were composed in 
Egypt, where the veneration for the canonical book was naturally not so high as in Palestine, rather 
than in Palestine by Egyptian Jews temporarily residing there.” 

But were the Additions made immediately upon the reception of the translation of Esther in 
Egypt, or only after some time had passed, and interest in the book had been awakened, and 
a desire aroused in the minds of patriotic Jews to hear the story of Esther in greater detail > 

The latter hypothesis seems the more probable. Not only is time required for the creative 
activity of the imagination to get to work ; but the postscript, which with its explicit reference to the 
translation of Esther must have been appended immediately on the introduction of the translation 
into Egypt, would surely have been worded differently, if the Additions had been already 
incorporated. 

The date of the Additions, therefore, may be placed in the earlier part of the first century, and 
they may be regarded as contemporaneous with the Book of Wisdom. They can be referred to 
Maccabean times (as e.g. by Jacob and V. Ryssel) only by a complete rejection of the witness of 
the postscript. 

Wisdom is the work of an Alexandrian Jew keenly distressed by Egyptian idolatry and by the 
growing laxity and indifference to the national religion on the part of a large number of the Jews 
resident in Egypt. . The writer of Wisdom represents that more conservative section of the Egyptian 
Jews in whom the forces of reaction were at work, and who became the more ardently patriotic in 
proportion as they saw the traditions of their religion neglected. 

The Additions to Esther may be accounted for in a similar way. The relations between the 
domiciled Jews of the Diaspora and the natives of the country were at times far from cordial, and 
in periods of trial and oppression, when the Jews were driven in upon themselves, it was natural for 
them to take refuge in the study of their sacred books, and of those especially, such as Esther, which 
told of the subjection of the heathen to the chosen people. It was only natural that elaborations of 
these favourite narratives should spring up, and in course of time take their place as authentic parts 
of the original works. 

The Additions are free from all trace of Alexandrine doctrine, but there is no reason to suppose 


1 Cf. Ryssel, in Kautzsch, i. p. 196; André, Les Apocryphes del’ A. T. pp. 203, 204. 
2 Cf. Jacob, ZATW, x, 1890, pp. 274-90; and Jellinek, Beth-ha-Midrash, v, p. viii. The ‘Additions’ to 
Esther sprang out of the imagination of an Alexandrian Jew, and hence their original language was Greek. 
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that every Jew residing in Egypt surrendered to the influence of the philosophic atmosphere ot 
Alexandria. The practical purpose with which the Additions were composed would cause their 
author to eschew the introduction of all foreign elements. His hearers would be of the simpler type, 
not versed in speculation, but familiar only with the religious ideas of the O. T.; his object would be 
rather to confitm them in the old than to provide a meeting-place for the old with the new. 
Accordingly, the Additions might be expected to be strictly orthodox and conservative in tone; 
and this is exactly what we find. The spirit of simple prayer breathes in them, and trust in God 
and remembrance of God’s mercies to Israel are especially emphasized. 

The object of the author is purely practical, and speculative questions are altogether beyond his 
range. It has been thought that the object of the Additions was ‘to remove the uneasiness arising 
from the secular tone of the original story’.! This is a proposition very difficult to accept, suggesting 
as it does a deliberate effort to correct the canonical book, and thereby an implied censure on its 
character. The difference between the tone of the canonical book and the additions can be less 
invidiously accounted for, on the supposition that the latter came into existence to meet an historical 
need, and that floating legendary material was drawn upon for the purpose of consoling and 
strengthening a simple-minded people in adversity. If it is true that the Additions have introduced 
the religious note, it cannot be said that they have a materially higher tone. Hatred of the heathen 
and thirst for revenge appear in undiminished vehemence. 

It has been assumed so far that we are justified in speaking of these six passages as additions, 
which first took shape in Greek. It is true that they are not all homogeneous, and that some of 
them are more Hebraic in character than others. But of two (Adds. B and E) it may be said? that 
any re-translation of these rhetorical and florid pieces into Hebrew would be impossible, while of 
the rest it is enough to say that the Hebraisms they contain are fully accounted for by the fact that 
the Jew who composed them could not divest himself altogether of the idioms of his people.? 
A somewhat paradoxical contention has been put forward by Langen, Kaulen, and Scholz, who are 
concerned to prove the authenticity of the Additions, the effect of which would be to show that the 
LXX form of Esther is the original, and the Hebrew only an abbreviated edition of the book. 
This hypothesis rests on the existence of various Midrashic compilations,* and especially of an 
Aramaic piece known as ‘ Mordecai’s Dream’, containing the Dream and the Prayer of Mordecai and 
the Prayer of Esther, of which the so-called Additions to Esther are ex hypothesi the Greek form. 

But there is much more reason to regard these diffuse Aramaic fragments as being indirectly 
based on the LXX Additions than vice versa ; ὅ and, further, inasmuch as not more than one of these 
pieces can be proved to have existed as early as even the middle of the fourth century, they are 
quite valueless as proofs of a Hebrew original earlier than that known to St. Jerome. 

Almost equally baseless is the argument that the older and fuller Hebrew text was deliberately 
expurgated of the name of God, in order that it might not suffer dishonour when the Esther-roll 
was read during the course of the rather secular festival of Purim. Such editing of the book is far 
more difficult to credit than the hypothesis of subsequent additions. 

One of the surest arguments against the original integrity of the book in its LXX form lies in 
the many discrepancies between the canonical Esther and the so-called Additions.© Some of these 
may be noted here :— 

(1) A2. Mordecai is represented as holding a high position at court in the second year of 
Artaxerxes ; but Esther ii. 16 speaks of the seventh year. 

(2) A13. Mordecai himself informs the king of the conspiracy of the eunuchs ; but Esther ii. 
21-23 says that Esther told the king in Mordecai’s name. 

(3) A 16. Mordecai is rewarded for his services, but Esther vi. 3, 4 shows that Mordecai had 
been forgotten. 

(4) A17. The reason for Haman’s grudge against Mordecai is that Mordecai had caused the 
death of the eunuchs, but in Esther iii. 5 it is that Mordecai will not bow before Haman. 

(5) C 26,27. Esther protests her hatred of the position of queen to an uncircumcised alien. 
But the Hebrew makes no such suggestion. 

(6) Ero. Haman is called a Macedonian, but in Esther iii. 1 his father’s name is Persian. 


1 Streane, Esther, p. xxix. 

? Cf. Fuller, p. 365, note 4. 

5 Cf. S. I. Frankel, Hagzographa posteriora . .. 6 textu Graeco in linguam Hebraicam convertit, &c., 1830 ; 
André, op. cit. pp. 203, 204; Jellinek, Beth-ha-Midrash, v, Ὁ. viii. 

* e.g. a treatise on Esther in the Babylonian Talmud, Megillah τοῦ ff.; in the Pzrke Rabbi Eliezer, ch. 49f.; in 
Josippon, cent.x; Midrash Esther Rabba, cent. xi or xii. For an exhaustive list see Ryssel, p. 195; cf. André, p. 198; 
Fuller, Apocr. of O.T., p. 363. 

> Bissell, p. 202. 

® Cf. André, pp. 202, 203. 
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(7) E22. The Persians as well as the Jews are required to keep the feast of Purim; but in 
Esther ix. 20-28 the Jews alone are charged to observe it. 

The Additions are six in number, distinguished by Dr. Swete in his edition of the O. T. in 
Greek by the letters A to F in accordance with a suggestion made by the late Prof. Hort. As they 
stand in A.V. and R.V., they are practically unintelligible. Jerome’s relegation of the Additions 
to an appendix, in which their relation to the canonical chapters was altogether obscured, is 
responsible for this. 

Not finding them in the Hebrew, he desired in his translation to mark the distinction between 
them and the authentic portions; and this arrangement was carried over into A.V. and R.V.? 

Their contents are as follows :— 

A. Mordecai’s Dream, and the conspiracy of the two eunuchs (a double of Esther ii. 21-23). 
Precedes Esther i. 1. 

B. The king’s Edict commanding the destruction of the Jews. Follows Esther iii. 13, and 
expands iii. 8-13. 

C. Prayer of Mordecai, and Prayer of Esther. Follows Esther iv. 17. 

D. Esther’s appearance before the king. Follows D, and is an amplification of Esther v. 1, 2. 

E. The king’s second Edict in favour of the Jews. Follows Esther viii. 12. 

F. Interpretation of Mordecai’'s Dream. Follows Esther x. 3. 


$2. MANUSCRIPTS. 


The current and unrevised text of the third century is more or less closely represented by the 
uncials : 

B. Vaticanus, cent. iv. 

A. Alexandrinus, cent. v. 

x. Sinaiticus, cent. iv. 

N. Basilio-Vaticanus, cent. viii-ix; and by many cursives, of which the most important are 
(as numbered by Holmes and Parsons, Vet. Test. Graecum cum var. lect., Oxford, 1798-1827)— 

55. Rome (Vat. Reg. Gr. I). 

108. Rome (Vat. Gr. 330), containing two recensions, the first of which, known as 108 a, 
represents the unrevised text. 

249. Rome (Vat. Pius I). 

Other nearly allied cursives are— 

52. Florence (Laur. Acq. 44). 

64. Paris (Nat. Reg. Gr. 2). 

243. Venice (St. Mark’s, cod. 16), with which the Aldine edition is connected. 

248. Rome (Vat. Gr. 346), of which the Polyglot of Alcala (Complutensian, 1514) is a re- 
production. 

The recension made by Origen in the third century is represented by the cursive numbered 93, 
Pe contains two recensions of Esther, that known as 93 ὦ having the critical signs employed by 

rigen. 

The readings of 93 4 correspond very closely with the corrections inserted in Cod. Sinaiticus by 
the first of three seventh-century hands, known as δὲ ἢ, who acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
work of Origen.? 

The Hesychian, or Egyptian, recension, of the fourth century, is represented by 44, 68, 71, 74, 
76, 106, 107, 120, 236. 

The Lucianic, or Antiochian, recension, of about A.D. 300, is represented by 19, 934, 108 0. 
P. de Lagarde,* who designates these MSS. respectively by the letters 2, #, d,, has reconstructed 
the Lucianic text, and placed it in parallel columns with that of the uncials. There is a very wide 
difference between the two types of text, but the Lucianic (known by Lagarde as a) contains all the 
six longer additions. 

Certain resemblances between the details in Josephus’ account and those in the Lucianic text 
led Langen® to argue that Josephus had in his hands the so-called Lucianic recension, and that 
therefore this text is not a recension of the third or fourth century, but an independent translation 


1 Cf. Swete, Jutr. to O. T. in Greek, Ὁ. 257. 

2 Cf. Jer., Prol. in Esth. ch. x, ed. Vallarsi, ix, p. 1581. 

5. Swete, Jntr. to O. T. in Greek, p. 131, and O. T. zz Greek, ii, p. 780. 
4 Lib. V. T. Can. Gr. i, 1883. 

5 Tub. Theol. Quart. 1860, pp. 244 ff. 
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from the Hebrew. But there are too many correspondences between the two types of text, 
especially in the Additions, for this theory to be possible.? 


§ 3. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


No Syriac version of Esther is known ; the book is altogether absent from the Nestorian MSS2 
Paton® writes that the Coptic versions, which would presumably give a Hesychian type of text, 
have never been published, while the Ethiopic version, fourteen MSS. of which are known to contain 
the Book of Esther, is equally inaccessible. An Armenian version of Esther also exists, but in too 
corrupt a form to be of any service. 

The only ancient versions extant and available are the Old Latin and the Vulgate. 

(1) The Old Latin belongs to the middle of the second century, and is a useful witness to the 
LXX text as it existed before the time of the three recensions. It is the work of one who, though not 
a good Greek scholar, made a faithful effort to translate the Greek original, and where he failed to 
understand the Greek, as in the case of the two edicts, reproduced it word for word in Latin. This 
makes it possible in many cases to reconstruct with comparative certainty the Greek text which lay 
in front of him.* The Old Latin version contained all the six Additions (except A 12-17), together 
with certain others peculiar to it, e.g. after B 7, in C14, a very long addition in C16, after C 30, in 
D7. On the other hand it omits A 12-17, and (in Cod. Pechianus) C 17-23. 

(2) The Vulgate was undertaken by St. Jerome at the request of Pope Damasus, and was 
produced between A.D. 390 and 405. He devoted himself particularly to the books which belonged ἡ 
to the Hebrew Canon, and paid less attention to those which were only known through the LXX. 

In the case of Esther, he gathered all the non-Hebraic additions together, and placed them 
somewhat contemptuously at the end of his translation of the canonical book. In the Prol. in Esth. 
he writes: ‘Quae habentur in Hebraeo, plena fide expressi. Haec autem quae sequuntur scripta 
repperi in editione vulgata quae Graecorum lingua et litteris continetur, et interim post finem libri 
hoc capitulum ferebatur, quod iuxta consuetudinem nostram obelo, id est veru, praenotavimus.’ 

Jerome's translation differs very largely from the Old Latin, the former being as free as the 
latter is slavishly literal. Very often he is content to give only the general sense of the Greek, and 
his work is more like an original Latin composition than a translation.® 


§ 4. DATE OF THE ADDITIONS. 


The Additions belong to that mass of floating legendary material which in the course of years 
gathered around the name of Esther. 

It is impossible to assign a single date to them, as they are written in different styles, and may 
be the work of different authors, some of the additions (e.g. A C D F) having probably grown up 
gradually and assumed their present shape after an existence of some years in an oral tradition. 

The two edicts (B and E), on the other hand, are of a quite different character from the four 
already mentioned which have strong Hebraic affinities: Band E belong undoubtedly to Egypt, 
and their periodic style shows that they could have originated in no other way than as formal 
written compositions. They show considerable resemblance to 2 Macc., which clearly emanated 
from Egypt (cf. B 5 πρὸς τὸ μὴ τὴν βασιλείαν εὐσταθίας τυγχάνειν with 2 Macc. xiv. 6 οὐκ ἐῶντες τὴν 
βασιλείαν εὐσταθείας τυχεῖν) ; but although the place of origin is clear, the date (in so far as internal 
evidence is concerned) is in both cases equally indeterminate. : 

No conclusion, again, as to the lateness of A and F is to be drawn from the failure of Josephus to 
employ them. It is quite as likely that they did not suit his purpose as that they were absent from 
the MS. he employed or from all the MSS. of that period. 

The present writer is not satisfied with the arguments of Jacob against the validity of the post- 
script in Esther xi. 1: ‘In the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said 
he was a priest and a Levite,and Ptolemaeus his son, brought the Epistle of Phrurai here set forth, 
which they said was true, and that Lysimachus the son of Ptolemaeus, that was in Jerusalem, had 
interpreted it’ Jacob’s objection is based on the assumed impossibility of a translation with so 
many clearly marked examples of Egyptian vocabulary ® having been made in Palestine; but he 


1 See Paton, Esther, pp. 37, 38; Fuller, p. 365; André, p. 207. A very full statement concerning the MSS. may 
be found in Paton, Esther, pp. 29-38. 

2 André, Les Apocryphes, p. 207. 

5 Esther, pp. 36, 37. : 

4 Cf. Jacob, Das Buch Esther, Giessen, 1890, pp. 13-22." 

5 Cf. André, Les Apocryphes, p. 208. ' 

® Cf. Jacob, Das Buch Esther, p. 51. (ἐν)θρονίζεσθαι, ἐκτιθέναι, καταχωρίζειν, ἀρχισωματοφύλακες, διαγράφειν. 
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ignores the assertion of Dositheus and Ptolemy who brought it to Egypt, that it was made by 
Lysimachus son of Ptolemy, whose very name proclaims him to have been connected with Egypt, 
even if a temporary resident at Jerusalem. The postscript may be regarded as reasonably trust- 
worthy, and various inferences may be drawn from it. 

(1) It was appended to the translation of the canonical Esther immediately on its introduction 
into Egypt. 

(2) That date was 114 B.c.! 

(3) The postscript refers so definitely to the translation of Esther, that it cannot be held to 
cover the Additions, which were not translations. 

(4) Some time must have passed between 114 B.C., the date of the introduction of the translation 
into Egypt, and the incorporation therewith of unauthentic matter. Its sacredness would have 
protected it from formal alterations for at least a quarter of a century. 

(5) The most probable date then for the incorporation of the Additions would be from about 
80 B.C. onwards, the Zerminus ad quem being about A.D. 90, the date of their employment by Josephus. 

If the postscript is rejected (as by Jacob followed by Ryssel), the dating of the Additions is 
rendered even more indefinite. Jacob can only name one certainty with regard to date derivable 
from the Greek form of canonical Esther, i.e. that it must have been made at some time long or 
short before the destruction of the Ptolemaic régime in 30 B.c.2 He also argues that Esther must 
have been one of the earliest of the Old Testament books to have been translated into Greek after 
Kings, Chronicles, and Job, which Freudenthal has shown were translated about 150 B.C.;? but 
Jacob’s argument is mere hypothesis, however reasonable. Apart from the postscript, we are left 
without any means of dating the Additions more closely than between about 125 B.C. and A.D. go. 


§ 5. AUTHORSHIP. 


The Additions are not a homogeneous whole, and are bound together by no community of 
style. This does not prevent them from being the work of one hand; for an even greater 
dissimilarity exists between the earlier and later chapters of the Book of Wisdom. 

But there is no evidence of any kind to show whether the Additions were all composed at the 
same time, or were all intercalated at the same time. All that can be said is that the Additions 
originated among the Egyptian Hellenistic Jews, and that they are based on familiar legendary 
materials. 

In view of the more Hebraic tone of AC DF and their simple narrative style, as contrasted 
with the Greek tone and self-conscious rhetoric of B and E, it is not unnatural to view the former as 
the written form of a tradition long known and finally reduced into its present shape by dint of 
frequent repetition, and to regard the latter as having originated with a single individual. It is 
hardly likely that the agent in the two cases was one and the same. 


§ 6. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE. 


(a) Fewisk. The direct influence of the Additions is to be seen in Josephus, Avz. xi.6. He 
draws upon Adds. BCDE, following them closely and yet employing them with by no means 
aslavish dependence. He introduces a few details not found in the Additions, which were either his 
own invention or copied from embellishments in the MS. he used. He makes no reference to the 
Dream of Mordecai (Add. A) or its interpretation (Add. F); he alters the time of the conspiracy of 
the eunuchs, and relates that the services rendered by Mordecai were forgotten, whereas the 
Additions say that he was rewarded. Josephus gives the reason adduced in Esther iii. 5 for Haman’s 
hatred of Mordecai, and not that given in the Additions. He introduces new features into the 
Prayers of Esther and Mordecai, and into the account of Esther’s appearance before the king. 
Similarly, he deviates from the exact language of the Greek in the Royal Edicts. 

But the dependence of Josephus on the Additions is in the main beyond doubt. 

The so-called second Targum gives a very free reproduction of the Edict in Addition E. This 
Targum dates from about A. Ὁ. 800.4 

The Prayers of Mordecai and Esther were used by Josephus ben-Gorion in his history composed 
about the beginning of the tenth century.® 

From this work has been borrowed the abbreviated form of the same prayers in Midrash Esther 


1 Jacob, Das Buch Esther, p. 43. 
2 Jacob, of. εΖί. p. 52. 
3 Of. cit. Ὁ. 53. 
ὁ Targum Sheni on Esther, viii. 13, quoted by. Fuller, p. 400. 
5 Ed. Breithaupt, Gotha, 1707, ii, pp. 72-84. 
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Rabba (cent. xi, xii), and also the Prayer of Esther in Midrash Lekach Tob (c. 1100), It is also 
the source of the Prayers of Esther and Mordecai which are found in an Aramaic fragment of 
cent. xi or xii! This fragment, which was claimed by Langen? as a witness to a Hebrew original 
of the Additions, is now clearly recognized by Bissell ὃ and Fuller (p. 364) as being derived, through 
Josephus ben-G., from the Greek Additions. Fuller quotes the Prayer of Mordecai in this version, 
p- 385, and that of Esther, p. 391. 

(6) Christian. The Additions are occasionally mentioned in the Fathers, but they can hardly 
be said to have exercised any influence. Clement of Rome (ch. lv) makes a reference to the Prayer 
of Esther, ἠξίωσεν τὸν παντεπόπτην δεσπότην, cp. Add. D 2 ἐπικαλεσαμένη τὸν πάντων ἐπόπτην Θεόν ; 
while Origen writes (ad Africanum 3): ‘From the Book of Esther neither the Prayer of Mordecai 
nor that of Esther is accepted among the Hebrews; and similarly neither the Edict of Haman for 
the destruction of the Jews nor that of Mordecai.’ 

Nevertheless, he held these Additions ‘to be fitted to edify the reader’, and he regarded their 
absence from the Hebrew Canon as no reason for ‘rejecting as spurious the copies in use in the 
Christian Churches’, or for ‘enjoining the Brotherhood to put away the sacred copies in use among 
them’. References to the Additions are found in Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 19; Rufin. Agol. ii. 33; 
Aug. (cf. Sab. Bibl. Sacr. lat. vers. ant.) Contr. Epist. 11 Pelag., col. 428; 4 de grat. et lib. arb., 
col. 741. 


$7. THEOLOGY OF THE ADDITIONS. 


The theology of the Additions is strictly conservative and Palestinian in type. It stands in 
the same category with that of Ecclesiasticus, ch. xxxiii (xxxvi), xlii, xliii, the Prayer of Daniel 
(Dan. ix), and the Prayer of Judith (Judith ix). 

The absence of all trace of Alexandrine doctrine can only be accounted for on the assumption 
that the Additions took their rise in a pious and simple-minded stratum of orthodox Egyptian 
Judaism, or else were based on legendary material belonging to Palestine which had nearly 
crystallized into the shape we know when it was carried in an oral form to Egypt. The truth 
probably lies somewhere between these alternatives. 

The points which find illustration in the Additions are :— 

God as Creator, C 3; as omniscient, C 5, 26, 27, D 2; as supreme, C 2, 4, 23, 30, E τό, 18; as 
the only true God, C 14; as the God of Abraham, C 8, 29, and of Israel, C 14; as having chosen 
Israel, C 9, 16, E 21; as the Redeemer from Egypt, C 9; His disposing Providence, D 8, E 16, 
F 1, 7; His readiness to hear prayer, F 6,9; and to help the needy in trouble, C 14, 24, 30; His 
holiness, C 17; His righteousness, C 18; His jealousy of His honour, C 7, 8, 20, 22, 28, 29; His 
punishment of sin, C 17, 22, E 18; His mercy and pity, C 10. 

There is no mention of the Law or of a future life; the temple and the altar are only mentioned 
metaphorically (Ὁ) 20). There is one reference to angels (Ὁ 13). 
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THE ADDITIONS TO ESTHER 


ADDITION A. 
The Dream of Mordecai. 


1 (xi)(2) In the second year of the reign of Artaxerxes the great king, on the first day of Nisa, Mardocheus 
the son of Jairus, the son of Semeias, the son of Kiseus, of the tribe of Benjamin, saw a dream. 

(3) 34) He was a Jew, dwelling in the city of Susa, a great man, serving in the king’s court; and he was 
of the captivity, which Nabuchodonosor the king of Babylon carried from Jerusalem with Jechonias, 
the king of Judaea. 


4(5) And this was his dream ; and behold noise and tumult, thunderings and earthquake, confusion 
upon the earth. 


5 (6) And, behold, two great dragons came forth, both of them ready to fight, and their cry was great. 
6(7) And attheir cry every nation made itself ready for war, to make war upon a nation of righteous men. 


4 (8) And behold a day of darkness and of gloom ; tribulation and anguish ; affliction and great con- 
fusion upon the earth. 


8 (9) And the whole righteous nation was troubled, fearing the evils that threatened them, and they 
made ready to perish. 


ADDITION A, vv. I-11. The Dream of Mordecai, Addition A consists of 17 vv., and in the LXX is placed at the 
beginning of the canonical Book. These vv. are numbered in Vulg. xi. 2-xii. 6. By an easily explained process of 
inversion, it follows Add. F in Vulg., which thus places the interpretation of the dream before the dream itself. 

In Vulg. this Add. is separated from Esther xi. 1 by the following note: ‘Hoc quoque principium erat in editione 


Vulgata, quod nec in Hebraeo, nec apud ullum fertur interpretum.’ Josephus shows no acquaintance with any part of 
this Addition. ; 


1. In the second year. There is a discrepancy between the dates as given in canon. Esther and in the Additions. 

In Esther i. 3 the king’s feast occurs in the third year of his reign, and in Esther ii. 16, 19 Esther entered the palace 

and Mordecai sat at the gate in the seventh, But here the dream is seen in the second year. Ryssel (Kautzsch, 

p. 193) makes an elaborate attempt to reconcile the discordant dates, but it is better to acknowledge the difficulty than 
to try to explain it away. 

Artaxerxes. For the identity of this king with Xerxes I (486-465 B.C.) see Paton, Esther, Intr., ὃ 22. In canon. 
Esther LXX renders Ahasuerus by Artaxerxes, but Persian monuments make it plain that Ahasuerus represents 
Khshayarsha, the Persian form of the name Xerxes. Uncial texts of the Adds. give Artaxerxes, though some of the 
later Lucianic recensions correct to Assuerus. 


the great king, the customary title of the Persian king. Cf. Isa. xxxvi. 4,13. So Add. B1, E τ, though > 
βασιλέως 8 A. 

first day of Nisa. Vulg. saz, the Heb. form of the Bab. Vésannu, which after the exile replaced the old Isr. 
name Abib. This month corresponds to March-April. Lucianic texts give the name according to Macedonian 
reckoning, ‘ Adar-Nisan, which is Dystrus Xanthicus.’ 

Mardocheus, the Gr. form of Mordecai. His genealogy is borrowed from canon. Esther ii. 5. Shimei and Kish 
are doubtless not his grandfather and great-grandfather, but remote ancestors belonging to the tribe of Benjamin. 
For Shimei cf. 2 Sam. xvi. 5 ff., and for Kish, father of Saul, cf. 1 Sam. ix. 1, xiv. 51. See Paton, Zs¢. p. 167. 

of the tribe of Benjamin. Mordecai was thus, as a member of the family of Saul, the hereditary enemy of 
Haman, who was of the house of Agag, whom Saul destroyed (1 Sam. xv). 

2.a Jew. Mordecai, though a Benjamite, may be classed as a Jew, because during the exile men of ail tribes came 
to be known as Judaeans. After the fall of Israel, Judah had given its name to the nation. 

city of Susa. One of the three capitals of the Persian empire, on the river Choaspes, which separated the city of 
Susa from the fortress of Susa. ᾿ 

serving, see Esther ii. 19, vi. το, Ψ]Ρ. ‘ inter primos aulae regiae’. 

3. of the captivity, cf. Esther ii. 6; 2 Kings xxiv. 15. He was not himself a captive, but was sprung from an 
exiled family. 

Jechonias (Jehoiachin) was carried away in B.C. 596, and therefore it is a chronological impossibility for Mordecai 
to have been himself one of those deported from Judaea. 

4. his dream. For the interpretation see Add. F. 
noise and tumult. φωναὶ θορύβου A. 
confusion. καὶ τάραχος N° A. 

5. came forth. προσῆλθον A. 

their cry. ἐγένοντο αὐτῶν φωναὶ μεγάλαι A. 

6. made itself ready. For a similar concourse cf. Joel iii. 2, Zech. xiv. 2. 

righteous men. A conventional epithet for the people of God, cf. Wisd. x. 15, ‘A holy people and a blameless 
seed,’ and xvii. 2. The enemies of Israel were similarly ἀσεβεῖς, ἄνομοι. 

7. gloom. Vulg. déscréminis., For the idea cf. Joel ii. 2; Matt. xxiv. 29. 
8. that threatened them. Gr. τὰ ἑαυτῶν κακά. 
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THE ADDITIONS TO ESTHER. A 9-17 


9 (10) And they cried unto God ; and from their cry, as it were from a small spring, there came up 
a great river, evex much water. 


το (11) A light and the sun rose, and the humble were exalted and consumed the glorious. 
τι (12) And Mardocheus, having seen this dream and observed what God had determined to do, awoke 
and kept it in his heart, and sought by all means to understand it until the night. 


Mordecai discovers the plot of the two eunuchs. 


r2(xii)(t) And Mardocheus took his rest, as was his custom, in the court with Gabatha and Tharra, the two 
eunuchs of the king who kept the court. 


13 (2) And he heard their communings, and searched out their counsels, and learned that they were 
preparing to lay hands upon Artaxerxes the king ; and he informed the king concerning them. 


14 (3) And the king examined the two eunuchs, and they confessed ¢heir intention and were led forth and 
executed. 


15 (4) And the king wrote these things for a memorial, and Mardocheus wrote concerning these things. 

16 (5) And the king charged Mardocheus to serve in the court, and gave him gifts in respect of these 
things. 

17 (6) And Haman, the son of Hamadathus, a +Bugaeant, was in honour in the king’s sight, and sought 
to bring evil upon Mardocheus and his people because of the two eunuchs of the king. 


g. cried unto God. The name of God is not present in canon. Esther. The Additions offer a strong contrast in 
this respect, ‘God’ and ‘ Lord’ appearing forty-two times. 
from their cry. Mingled, i.e., with their tears. 
10. light and the sun. For these as pictures of happiness cf. Wisd. v. 6. 
the humble. The Old Lat. has Aumiles, but Lucianic MSS. have οἱ ποταμοί by a copyist’s error. 
the glorious. The adj. is plural, but Haman is specially thought of. Cf. A 17: ‘Haman... was in honour in 
the king’s sight.’ 
11. having seen. ὁ ἑωρακώς NA. 
had determined. βουλεύεται A. 
kept it. Cf. Luke ii. 19. : 
until the night. > Vulg. There is nothing in the Adds. to suggest that the conspiracy of the eunuchs did not 
follow immediately upon the dream of Mordecai, But canon. Esther places the former in the seventh year of the king’s 
reign. The Luc. texts endeavour to harmonize the accounts by reading: ‘And M. being raised from his sleep 
pondered what the dream might be, and his dream was hidden in his heart, and at every opportunity he was searching 
it out, until the day in which M, slept in the king’s court.’ 


ADDITION A, vv. 12-17. Mordecai discovers the plot of the two eunuchs. This piece (cf. Esther 11. 21-23) which 
forms part of Add. A is omitted by Old Lat. Josephus depends on LXX for his account of the plot. 

12. as was his custom. ἡσύχαζεν N°, Mordecai’s circumstances were still humble. Cf. Esther ii. 19-21. 

Gabatha. The names of the eunuchs are borrowed from Esther ii. 21, vi. 2, though the names are given by 
LXX only in 8° ™8, For Gabatha (Bigthan, Bigthana, Heb.) Vulg. has ‘ Bagatha’, and Jos. Bayd@wos. 

Tharra (Teresh, Hebr.). Θάρα ἐξ", Odppas N°, Θεοδόσιτος Jos., ‘ Thara’ Vulg. 

13. counsels, lit. azxzteties, concerning the success of the plot. 

informed the king. In Esther ii. 22 he informed Esther. 

concerning them. Sufer eo Vulg. 

14. led forth. Complut. has the curious ἀπήγχθησαν (were strangled). ‘ iussit duci ad mortem’ Vulg. 

15. fora memorial. In the book of the chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia (Esther x. 2). 

16. charged Mardocheus to serve. In canon. Esther no recompense is made to Mordecai. His deed is 
embalmed and forgotten in the royal chronicles. Cf. Esther ii. 23, vi. 2, 3. In the Adds. his reward is service in the 
king’s court, an advancement from a merely tolerated presence there. 

in respect of these things. περὶ τούτων, i.e. not on account of the eunuchs, but in return for services rendered 
(gro delatione, Vulg.). 

17. And Haman. It is not easy to see how much is implied by azd. The mention of Haman follows in the Adds. 
immediately on the discovery of the plot, and suggests that the grudge borne by Haman (who was already in high 
favour) against Mordecai was in some way due to the action which M. had taken and which had led to their death. 
Canon. Esther iii. 1, on the other hand, states that ‘after these things’ the king exalted Haman, as though H. received 
credit for the discovery of the plot. Haupt (Purzm, p. 37) suggests that instead of telling the queen (Esther ii. 22) 
M. had revealed the plot to Haman, who had taken to himself the credit of saving the king. This would explain the 
advancement of Haman, and M.’s refusal to bow before him. But Haupt’s suggestion is too subtle: the reason is 
probably to be found in H.’s jealousy of a successful underling, whose vigilance might one day be directed against 
himself. 

a +Bugaeant. Undoubtedly a corrupt reading, though found also in Esther 111. 1 and ix. το LXX. 

Whatever the epithet may mean, it is derived from the LXX rendering of Esther iii, 1 (Heb. “aN, Vulg. ‘ qui 
erat de stirpe Agag’), which prompted its gratuitous introduction into ix. τὸ LXX. It is obvious that the LXX 
version of Esther iii. 1 was earlier than the composition of any of the Additions, and therefore that Bovyatos did not 
originate with their author. It should be noted that in Esther ix. 24 the Heb. text is as in Esther iii, 1, but is there 
rendered by LXX ὁ Μακεδών (Vulg. ‘stirpis Agag’): this rendering is borrowed by the author of Addition E (uv. το). 

What then does Bovyaios mean? Is it a false transliteration for what should have been ᾿Αγαγαῖος (cp. Twyaios 
93), or has it a meaning of its own? 

There is no reasonable ground for identifying the word with the Homeric dzd/y, or braggart (71. xiii. 824), nor can 
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THE ADDITIONS TO ESTHER. B 1-5 


ADDITION B. 


The Letter of Artaxerxes. 


1(xiii)(r) Now the copy of the letter is as follows. The great king Artaxerxes writeth these things to the 


princes of one hundred and twenty-seven provinces from India to Ethiopia, and to the subordinate 
governors. 


2 (2) | Having become lord of many nations and attained dominion over the whole world, not as though 
7 am elated with the presumption of power, but as one who ever rule my life with moderation and 
mildness, I desire to establish the lives of my subjects in a lasting tranquillity, and, making my 


kingdom peaceable and safe for passage to its furthest bounds, to restore that peace which is desired 
of all men. 


3 (3) But having made inquiry of my advisers how this might be brought to pass, Haman, who excels 
in prudence among us, and is approved for his unswerving goodwill and firm faithfulness and is 

4 (4) exalted to the second place in the kingdom, has shown us that among all the nations in the world 
there is scattered a certain evilly-disposed people, which sets itself in opposition to every nation by 
its laws, and which habitually neglects the ordinances of the kings, so that the consolidation of the 
kingdom honourably intended by us cannot be brought about. 


5 (5s) Having understood therefore that this nation stands alone in opposition to all men continually, 


it be regarded as a Grecized form of Bagoas (Judith xii.11). Its presence here is due to a mistake which first occurred 
in Esther iii. 1, either in the original transliteration from the Hebrew, or in subsequent MS. transcription. What was 
originally a piece of inadvertence was confirmed into an error bya copyist who did not see in the expression a reference 
to the predestined antipathy between Mordecai of the family of Saul, and Haman of the family of Agag (cf. 1 Sam. xv). 


Amalek was Israel’s most ancient enemy. Twyaios of 93 α and Μακεδών (Esther ix. 24 LXX) bring out the idea better 
than Bovyaios, even if incorrectly. 


For Haman, the son of Hamadathus, see Paton, Zs¢. p. 69. 


because of the two eunuchs. Luc. texts have ὑπὲρ τοῦ λελαληκέναι αὐτὸν τῷ βασιλεῖ περὶ τῶν εὐνούχων διότι 
ἀνῃρέθησαν. 


ADDITION B. Zhe Letter of Artaxerxes. Addition B (xiii. 1-7) is preceded in Vulg. by Add. A, being separated 
from it by the following note: ‘Hucusque prooemium. Quae sequuntur, in eo loco posita erant ubi scriptum est in 
uolumine ΕΖ diripuerunt bona, uel substantias eorum, quae in sola Vulgata editione reperimus, Efistolae autem 
hoe... 


The place of Add. B in LXX is between Esther iii. 13 and Esther iii.14. Josephus (Azz. xi. 6, 6) has made 
copious use of this Add. 

Its Greek provenance is betrayed by its turgid style, which is altogether foreign to other Persian decrees to be 
found in the Bible (Ezra i. 2-4, iv. 18-22, vi. 3-12, vii. 11-26). The same trait appears in Add. F, both these rescripts 
being of Graeco-Egyptian composition. - 

1. The great king, cf. A.1. Cf. the inscription on the rock of Behistun, ‘the great king, the king of kings.’ 

one hundred and twenty-seven provinces. This number is drawn from Esther i. 1, viii. 9, and may reasonably 
be regarded as symbolic and indicating (12 x 10 + 7) the universal dominion of Xerxes. 

If, on the other hand, it is treated as historical, we are reminded of Dan. vi. 1, which tells how Darius appointed 
satraps over 120 provinces, and the suggestion is that the kingdom of Xerxes was greater even than that of Darius. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 89) there were only twenty satrapies in the kingdom of Darius, or, according to his own 
inscriptions, twenty-nine; hence, provinces (Hebr. medzxahk) would refer to subdivisions of satrapies corresponding to 
racial groupings. Paton, Es¢. p. 124, mentions that in Ezra ii. 1 the ‘province’ means no more than Judaea, which 
was only a part of the great satrapy of Trans-Euphrates (Syria, Phoenicia, and Cyprus). 

India. Not modern India, but its north-west portion which is watered by the Indus. For the conquest of India 
by Darius see Hdt. iii. 94-106. 

Ethiopia. The modern Nubia. Hdt. iii. 97 relates the subjection of Ethiopia by Cambyses. 


India to Ethiopia is borrowed from Esther i. 1, viii. g LX-X (cf. Dan. iii. 1 LXX), the former representing Hebr. 
f1éddé and the latter rightly Kush. 


2.1 desire, lit. 7 desired, in the epistolary manner. ᾿ ; 
and, making ... furthest bounds. > Vulg. There is a slight anacoluthon here, which is removed if for 
παρεξόμενος we read παρασχεῖν. . 
peaceable. For ἥμερον, lit. zame, i.e. through building cities and roads, A and many cursives read ἤρεμον. 
3. my advisers. Cf. Esther i. 13-15. 
among ts, i.e. at our court. 
unswerving. Reading with Complut. ἀπαραλλάκτῳ for τως BNA. : 
second place in the kingdom, i.e. next after the king. Cf. Dan.v.7. But Haman is not named among the 
counsellors of the king in Esther i.14. There is something to be said for Fritzsche’s βασιλείων δὲ B instead of Swete’s 
βασιλειῶν. The latter is what we should expect, but in Esther 1. lo LXX Haman is called one of the seven eunuchs 
that ministered to the king. However, ‘the second place in the palace’ is a comparatively inferior position. 
4. evilly-disposed people. Cf. Jos. Azz. xi. 6. 5 ; Esther iii. 8. 
in opposition. ἀντίθετον B, ἀντίτυπον NA. 
ordinances. προστάγματα B, διατάγματα B4> (δια- over an erasure) NA. 
be brought about. κατατίθεσθαι. Fritzsche’s καθίστασθαι is hardly necessary. _ ; τ. 
5. in opposition. ἐν ἀντιπαραγωγῇ, a military metaphor, lit. Hes 2 hostile formation against. Cf. 1 Macc. xiii. 20. 
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THE ADDITIONS TO ESTHER. B5—C5 


observing perversely an alien manner of life in respect of its laws and being ill-affected towards our 
6 (6) government, working all the damage it can that our kingdom may not attain to security, we have 
decreed accordingly that they that are indicated to you in the letters of Haman, who is set over our 
affairs and zs our second father, be all with wives and children destroyed root and branch by the 
sword of their enemies without pity or mercy, on the }fourteenth} day of the twelfth month Adar in 
7 (7) the present year; that they who in days past and evez now are malicious may in one day go down 
violently into Hades, and may henceforth leave our state secure and unthreatened. 


ADDITION C. 


The Prayer of Mordecai. 


i(xiii) (8) And Mardocheus besought the Lord, calling to remembrance all the works of the Lord, and said, 
2 (9)‘ Lord, Lord, King that rulest over all, for in Thy power is the whole world, and there is none that 
3 (10) gainsayeth Thee when Thou willest to save Israel: for Thou didst make heaven and earth, and 


4 (11) every wondrous thing beneath the heaven ; and Thou art Lord of all, and there is not ove that shall 
resist Thee, the Lord. 


5 (12) ‘Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest, Lord, that it was not in insolence or in pride or in 
vainglory that I did this, zo wzt, that I did not bow before proud Haman. 


observing perversely. παραλλάσσον, by a solecistic use. This seems to make ξενίζουσαν superfluous ; accordingly 
Fritzsche suggests παραφυλάσσον, but Jos. supports the text. παράλλαξιν NO? A, 
manner... laws, i.e. the Mosaic law. νόμων is very loosely joined to διαγωγήν. 


that our kingdom. συντελοῦν κακὰ καὶ πρός. 1 omit καί which has ‘crept in through dittography. δὲ points in 
this direction. 


6. accordingly. > οὖν Ne. 

set over our affairs. Vulg. renders ‘qui omnibus prouinciis praepositus est, et secundus a rege’. Cf. Dan. 
ν. 7. 
our second father. Vulg. has ‘ quem patris loco colimus’. Cf. Add. E11. The expression reflects the king’s 
regard for Haman (cf. Esther vi. 11) rather than Haman’s solicitude for the welfare of the king. Cf. 1 Macc. xi. 32, 
‘ Demetrius the king to Lasthenes his father, greeting.’ 

be ... destroyed. ἀπολέσαι BN A, deleantur Vulg. In some ways ἀπολέσθαι would be smoother, as the subject 
of ἀπολέσαι is not named. 

sword of their enemies. ἐθνῶν μάχαις A can hardly be intentional. 

on the tfourteentht day. This should no doubt be ¢hirteenth; cf. Esther 111. 13, viil. 12, ix. 1, E 20. The 
error is due to a confusion between the day fixed for the massacre and the day fixed for the commemorative festival ; 


cf. Esther ix. 16-19. No very careful attempt was originally made to remove discrepancies between the canonical 
book and the Additions. 


Adar. Luc. texts have the Macedonian ‘ Dystri’. 
7. our state. πράγματα BN rightly, but A, recalling v. 4, has προστάγματα. After mp. Old Lat. has (cf. E 24) 


‘qui autem celebrauerit gentes Iudaeorum inhabitabilis non solum inter homines sed nec inter aves ; et igni sancto 
comburetur et substantia eius in regnum conferetur. Vale.’ 


ADDITION C. Zhe Prayer of Mordecai, vv. 1-11. Add. C follows Esther iv. 17 in LXX, and imme- 
diately precedes Add. Ὁ. In Vulg. it is numbered xiii. 8-xiv. 19. It is separated trom xiii. 7, which forms the 
conclusion of Add. B, by the following words: ‘ Hucusque exemplar epistolae. Quae sequuntur, post eum locum 
scripta reperi, ubi legitur: Pergensgue Mardochaeus fecit omnia quae et mandaverat Esther. Nec tamen habentur in 
Hebraico, et apud nullum penitus feruntur interpretum.’ 

Josephus makes free use of Add. C in Avz. xi. 6. 8. 
I, NAA read Μαρδοχαῖος ἐδεήθη. 
2. Lord, Lord. κύριε θὲ κύριε A. 
for in Thy power. This clause introduced by ὅτι establishes the assertion of the Divine Sovereignty. 
the whole world. For τὸ πᾶν, the universe, cf. Sir. xlii. 17, xliii. 27, and Plat. 77. 28 C, Crat. 436E. Heaven 
and earth are specified in next v. as the chief constituents of τὸ πᾶν. Cf. Isa. xlv. 18. 
that gainsayeth Thee. For ἀντιδοξεῖν, a late Gr. word, cf. ἀντοφθαλμεῖν, Wisd. xii. 14, ‘ Neither king nor tyrant 
shall be able to gainsay Thee in Thy punishments.’ 
when Thou willest. ἐν τῷ θέλειν, si decreueris Vulg. 
4. And Thou. > καί A. ; 
shall resist. Cf. Wisd. xii. 12, ‘Who shall say “ What hast Thou done?” or who shall resist Thy judgement?’ 
5. thatit was...Haman. > Old Lat. 
not in insolence. Mordecai disclaims any personal prejudice against Haman as the reason for his refusal, and 
in v.7 puts forward a reason savouring strongly of the morbid scrupulosity of later Judaism. Any reason which would 
have been valid in the case of Haman, the king’s representative, would have been valid also when M. appeared before 
the king, and yet not only did M. have to bow to the king, when he became vizier, but he must have himself received 
the homage of the people (Esther viii.15). Ezra and Nehemiah appear to have observed the court regulations without 
protest. ; 
Various conjectures as to the ground for M.’s refusal are noted by Paton, Zs¢. pp. 196, 197. The reason is not 
given in canon. Esther, and that given here is purely imaginary. 
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6 (13) ‘For I had been content to kiss the soles of his feet for the salvation of Israel. 

7 (14) ‘But I did this that I might not set the glory of a man above the glory of God: and I will bow 
before none save before Thee, my Lord, and I will not do it in pride. 

8 (15) ‘And now, Lord, God and King, the God of Abraham, spare Thy people; for the eyes of our 
enemies are against us to consume us, and they seek to destroy the heritage that is Thine from 
the beginning. 

9 (16) ‘Despise not Thy portion which Thou didst redeem unto Thyself out of the land of Egypt. 

10 (17) Hearken to my prayer, and be gracious unto Thine heritage; and turn our mourning into 


feasting, that we may live and sing Thy Name, O Lord; and destroy not the mouth of them that 
praise Thee.’ 


τι (x8) And all Israel cried out with their might, for their death was before their eyes. 


The Prayer of Esther. 


12(xiv) (1) And Esther, the queen, fled zz prayer unto the Lord, being seized with an agony of death. And 
13 (2) taking off her glorious raiment, she put on garments of anguish and mourning ; and instead of the 
choice ointments, she covered her head with ashes and dung, and she humbled her body with much 
14 (3) fasténg, and every place of the ornament of her joy she filled with her tangled hair. And she 
besought the Lord God of Israel and said, ‘My Lord, our King, Thou art God alone ; help me who 
15 (4) stand alone, and have no helper save Thee: for my danger is in my hand. 
16 (56) ‘I have heard ever since I was born in the tribe of my family that Thou, Lord, didst take Israel 
out of all the nations, and our fathers from their progenitors, for an everlasting inheritance, and that 
Thou didst for them all that Thou didst promise. 


6. Mordecai acknowledges that his attitude towards Haman has brought this calamity on his people. 
to kiss the soles. Cf. Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. 32, a token of homage apparently reserved for kings. Cf. Isa. xlix. 23, 
‘lick the dust of thy feet.’ ᾿ 
7. the glory οὗ aman. Ryssel quotes Dan. iii. 18; 2 Macc. vii. 2. 
will not do it, i.e. will refuse to give homage to Haman. 
8. Godand. > 6 θεός XA Vulg. 

eyes...are against us. ἐπιβλέπουσιν. Cf. Lat. iz-videre. 

heritage. For κληρονομία in the sense of God’s special possession of Israel cf. Ps. xxviii. 9, xciv. 5. 

9. Thy portion. For μερίς cf. Sir. xvii. 18. These words seem to be a reminiscence of Deut. ix. 26 LXX μὴ 
ἐξολεθρεύσῃς ... τὴν μερίδα σου ἣν éhutpoarw .. . ἐκ γῆς Αἰγύπτου. 
1ο. heritage. For κλῆρος cf. Deut. ix. 29; ‘sorti et funiculo tuo’ Vulg. 

mourning into feasting. Cf. Isa. lxi. 3, and for εὐωχία 3 Macc. vi. 30. . 

destroy not. μὴ ἀφανίσῃς, lit. ‘blot not out’; Vulg. suggests the idea of the cessation of spoken praise and renders 
freely, ‘ne claudas ora te canentium.’ It is the living who praise God, cf. Isa. xxxviii. 19. For στόμα B, τὸ στ. A, N* 
has τὸ αἷμα, which is impossible, but N° corrects to στόμα. 

11. all Israel. With this uv. cf. Esther iv. 16. 

with their might. ἐξ ἰσχύος αὐτῶν. . Cf. Dan. iii. 4, iv. 11, ἐν ἰσχύι, and Isa. xlii. 13. Vulg. has ‘ pari mente et 

obsecratione’. 
vu. 12-30. The Prayer of Esther. 
12. fled. Cf. Ps. cxx. 1. : 

an agony. For ἐν ἀγῶνι some cursives have ἀγωνίᾳ. Cf. Luke xxii. 44. Esther’s condition was one of great 
perplexity ; she was beset on one side by the stringent rules of the court etiquette, and on the other by her patriotism 
and the outspoken insistency of Mordecai (Esther iv. 13, 14). 

13. taking off. Cf. Jonah iii. 6. 

glorious raiment, including the διάδημα (Esther i. 11, ii. 17). Cf. Ps. xlv. 14; Isa. iil, 18 ff. 

garments of anguish. Cf. Judith viii. 5. Sackcloth is no doubt intended. 

ointments. As symbols of joy. Cf. Ps. xlv. 8, cxxxiii. 2; Isa. Ixi. 3. 

covered her head. κεφαλὴν αὐτῆς NA, Cf. Judith ix. 1. 

humbled her body. σῶμα αὐτῆς NA. Cf. ‘ to afflict the soul with fasting’, Lev. xvi. 29; Ps. xxxv. 13. 

every place. It would be most natural to interpret this of her apartments, but as the entire passage refers to 
the disfigurement of Esther’s person, it must mean that her torn hair fell over the sackcloth she was clothed in. 

14. And ...Israel. Old Lat. substitutes ‘and she fell upon the earth with her maidens from morning until 
evening’, , 

My Lord. κύριε 6 6s pou A. Cf. v. 2. 

My Lord...alone. Old Lat. substitutes ‘ Deus Abraham et Deus Isaac et Deus Iacob, benedictus es °. 

Thou art God alone, following Swete’s punctuation, lit. ‘Thou alone hast being’. Cf. Ps. Ixxxvi. το. R.V. has 
‘Thou only art our King’. But this does not bring out the idea of God’s absolute sovereignty so well. Note the Gr. 
σὺ εἶ μόνος" βοήθησόν μοι τῇ μόνῃ. 

15. ἐν τῇ χειρί μου Α. 
16. Ihave heard. Cf. Deut. xxxii. 7; Ps. xliv. 1. 

didst take Israel. Cf. Deut. iv.'20, 34, xxvi. 5; Joshua xxiv. 3. 

progenitors. So R.V. for προγόνων, better than A.V. predecessors. 

inheritance. Deut. xxxii. 9. 

didst promise. A inserts αὐτοῖς. 

For vv. 16-23 (ὅτι σύ... θλίψεως ἡμῶν) Old Lat. has ‘quoniam Noe in aqua diluvii conservasti. Ego audivi in 
libris paternis meis Domine quoniam tu Abrahae in trecentis et decem octo viris novem reges tradidisti. Ego audivi 
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17 (6) ‘And now we have sinned before Thee, and Thou hast delivered us into the hands of our enemies, 
18 (7) because we have given glory to their gods. Righteous art Thou, O Lord. 
19 (8) And now they have not been satisfied with the bitterness of our captivity, but they have laid 
20 (9) their hands (in the hands of their idols), to remove the ordinance of Thy mouth,.and to destroy 
Thine inheritance, and to stop the mouth of them that praise Thee, and to quench the glory of Thy 
21 (10) house, and Thy altar, and to open the mouth of the nations to give praise to vain zdols, and that 
a king of flesh should be magnified for ever.’ 


22(11) ‘Surrender not, O Lord, Thy sceptre unto them that be not gods; and let not them that are our 


enemies mock at our fall; but turn their counsel against themselves, and make an example of him 
that began 20 do this against us. 

23 (12) ‘Remember (us), O Lord; make Thyself known 20 ws in the time of our tribulation, and give me 
courage, O King of the gods and Lord over all dominion. 

24 (13) ‘Put eloquent speech into my mouth before the lion; and turn his heart to hatred of him that 
fighteth against us, that there may be an end of him and of them that are likeminded with him. 

25 (14) “Βαϊ save us by Thy hand, and help me who szand alone, and have none save Thee, O Lord. 


in libris paternis meis Domine quoniam tu Ionam de ventre ceti liberasti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine 
quoniam tu Ananiam Azariam Misahel de camino ignis liberasti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine quoniam 
tu Daniel de lacu leonum eruisti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine quoniam tu Ezechiae regi Iudaeorum 
morte damnato et oranti pro vita misertus es et donasti ei vitae annos quindecim. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis 
Domine quoniam tu Annae petenti in desiderio animae, filii generationem dedisti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis 
Domine quoniam tu complacentes tibi liberas Domine usque in finem.’ : ᾿ 

17, And now. ὅτι A. 

we have sinned. Cf. Dan. ix.16. The Prayer of Esther recalls the tone of the Prayer of Daniel. 

delivered us. Cf. Deut. iv. 27. 

18. given glory. Ryssel thinks this refers to a declension into idolatry on the part of Israel while in exile. But 
it cannot be so: the exile is viewed as the punishment of pre-exilic idolatry. Cf. 2 Kings xvii. 10-16, 29-41, xxi. 7, 21. 

Righteous. Cf. Dan. ix. 7. 

19. satisfied. A late use of ἱκανοῦσθαι. 

laid their hands. Vulg., failing to understand the meaning, renders ‘ robur manuum suarum idolorum potentiae 
deputantes’. : 

We must either render literally, ‘they have applied their hands,’ &c., or, following the hint supplied. by &* τὰς 
χεῖρας τῶν εἰδώλων αὐτῶν, read with N°® ™S ἔθηκαν τὰς χεῖρας αὐτῶν ἐπὶ τὰς χεῖρας τῶν εἰδώλων, and render as in text. 
The mistake, as Lagarde saw, was caused by the double χεῖρας. 

For the custom of striking hands as the outward expression of a contract or bargain cf. 2 Kings x. 15; Prov. xi. 
21 LXX; Ezra x. 19; Lam. v.6; 1 Mace. vi. 583 xi. 50, 66. 

20. ordinance. ὁρισμός. Cf. Dan. vi. 7, 8,12, 15. Ifthe ὁρισμοί of the Medes and Persians were unchangeable, 
what an impiety to seek to overthrow those of the living God! The destruction of Israel would invalidate the 
determination of God to make Israel His inheritance. 

mouth ... praise. στόματα ὑμνούντων A. For ἐμφράξαι cf. Job v. 16; Ps, Ixili. 11, evil. 42. 

house, i.e. the Temple. Cf. Isa. vi. 1. That the reference must be to the Temple of Jerusalem, still the ideal 
centre of the people’s religion even though destroyed and its worship suspended, is plain from the mention of the 
altar. With the destruction of the people the altar-fire would be finally quenched. Cf. Judith ix. 8. 

21. vain idols. μάταια, a conventional word for false gods. Cf. Lev. xvii. 7 LXX. 

should be magnified. The passive θαυμασθῆναι follows very loosely upon the active infinitives which depend on 
ἔθηκαν τὰς χεῖρας. The Persian king is referred to, who will win glory for all time, as a king of flesh who has defeated 
the King of heaven. Vulg. loosely renders ‘ et laudent idolorum fortitudinem ’. 

22, Surrender not. For God to permit the destruction of His people is tantamount to an abdication of His throne 
and the power symbolized (in the case of an earthly king) by the sceptre. 

them that be not gods. τοῖς μὴ οὖσι, i.e. those who have no becng, in contrast to Jehovah, in whom being resides. 
Cf. v.14 σὺ εἶ μόνος, and Wisd. xiii. 10-19, xiv. 13 οὔτε yap ἣν [εἴδωλα] ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς, οὔτε εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα ἔσται, and 1 Cor. 
Vill. 4. 

mock. Either the subject of the verb is changed, and ‘our enemies’ is now the 510]. ; or the gods are thought 
of as mocking. Cf. Wisdom’s mocking, Prov. i. 26, and Jehovah’s, Ps. ii. 4. The former seems to suit the context 
better. 

their counsel. αὐτοῦ ἐξ, i.e. Haman. 

make an example. παραδειγμάτισον. Cf. Num. xxv. 4; Ezek. xxviii. 17; Heb. vi. 6. 

him that began. Haman. ‘ qui in nos coepit saevire’ Vulg. 

23. make Thyself known. Cf. Ps. xliv. 23-26. 

give me courage. In this verse Esther passes from prayer for national deliverance to prayer for personal safety 
(vv. 24-9). In support of her entreaty she urges (vv. 26-28) that for religious reasons, none of which is even hinted 
at in canon. Esther, she hates the position she is forced to occupy, and distinguishes her official duties from her personal 
predilections. Here again, as in v. 7, we find ourselves in the atmosphere of later Judaism. 

King of the gods. Cf. Ps. xcv. 3. 

24. eloquent speech. Cf. Luke xxi. 15. : 

before the lion. Strength is suggested, cf. Jer. xlix. 19 ; and terribleness, cf. Prov. xix. 12, xx. 2; Sir. xxviii. 23. 
The Aramaic ‘ Mordecai’s Dream’ has, ‘ For Thy maid feareth before him, as the kid before the lion’ (Merx, Chest. 
Targ, p. 164). 

turn his heart. For μετατίθημι in this sense cf. Sir. vi. 9 φίλος μετατιθέμενος εἰς ἔχθραν. 

anend. συντέλεια in this sense is used with ἀπώλεια I Macc. iii. 42. 

25. havenone. A assimilates to v. 14 by adding βόηθον. 
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26 (15) ‘Knowledge hast Thou of all things, and Thou knowest that I hate the glory of the wicked, and I 

27 (16) detest the bed of the uncircumcised and of any alien. Thou knowest my necessity, that I abhor the 
sign of my proud estate, which is upon my head in the days when I show myself openly ; I abhor it 
as a menstruous rag, and I wear it not in the days of my leisure. 

28 (17) ‘And Thy servant hath not eaten at the table of Haman, and I have not honoured the king’s 
feast, neither have I drunk the wine of the libations. 

29 (18) ‘And Thy servant hath known no joy since the day I was brought here until now, save in Thee, 

30 (19) Lord God of Abraham. O God, whose strength is over all, hear the voice of the hopeless, and save 
us from the hand of them that deal wickedly, and save me out of my fear.’ 


ADDITION D. 


The appearance of Esther before the king. 


1 (xv) (4) And it came to pass on the third day, when she had ceased praying, she put off her garments of 
2 (5) humiliation, and clothed herself in her glorious apparel. And being majestically adorned, she called 
3(6) upon the all-seeing God and Saviour, and took with her two maids: and upon the one she leaned as 


26. Knowledge hast Thou... and Thou knowest. Cf. St. Peter’s appeal to the universal knowledge of Chris! 
ohn xxi, 17. 
: I hate the glory. It is no personal vanity that keeps Esther where she is; the glory of her high place is 
shame to her. Cf, Esther ii. 8-17. 
of any alien. The prohibition of marriages with those outside the covenant dated from very early times (cf. 
Deut. vii. 3, 4), and came to rest on religious sentiment blended with national prejudice. In Ezrax.2, Neh. xiii. 23 ff., 
we learn something of the abhozrence in which the marriage of Jewish men with heathen women was held. A, 
through a simple oversight, omits from ‘the bed of ’ (v. 26) down to ‘ that I abhor’ (v. 27). 
27. my necessity. She is under compulsion, and as wife of a heathen king she must wear the token of her dignity, 
the royal crown, her badge of shame. 
sign of my proud estate. The crown royal, a kind of peaked turban, which had to be worn when the queen 
appeared in public. Cf. Esther i. 11, ii.17. For ὀπτασία, appearance, cf. Mal. 111. 2. 
rag. Cf, Isa, Ixiv. 6. 
28. hath not eaten. Cf. Dan. i. 8, 13, 15. 
king’s feast. Cf. Esther i. 5, ii. 18. 
the libations. Cf. Deut. xxxii. 38 LXX. One reason for Esther’s abstention from the royal feasts was their 
heathen character. Cf. Dan. v. 3,4. Fuller suggests that there is a reference here to the Haoma-drink, which ‘ was 
drunk by the faithful for the benefit of themselves and the gods’. Cf. Sayce, Ancient Empires, p. 269. 
29. since the day I was brought, lit. ‘ since the day of my change’, i.e. since the day of entry into the palace. 
30. the hopeless. For ἀπηλπισμένων cf. Isa. xxix. 19; Judith ix. 11. 
saveus...saveme. Cf. v. 23. Old Lat. adds ‘ transfer luctum nostrum in laetitiam, dolores autem nostros 
in hilaritatem : surgentes autem supra partem tuam Deus palam facito, aperi Domine ; cognoscere Domine’. 


ADDITION Ὁ. Esthers interview with the king, vv. 1-16. Add. D consists of sixteen verses, and follows in 
LXX immediately upon Add. C. In Vulg. it is numbered xv. 4-19, and is separated from xiv. 19 by the following 
words, which are not unlike Esther iv. 13 ff. : 

‘ Haec quogue addita reperi in editione Vulgata. 

(1) Et mandavit ei (haud dubium quin esset Mardochaeus) ut ingrederetur ad regem, et rogaret pro populo suo 
et pro patria sua. 2 ᾿ 

(2) Memorare, inquit, dierum humilitatis tuae, quomodo nutrita sis in manu mea, quia Aman, secundus a rege, 
locutus est contra nos in mortem ; 

(3) Et tu invoca Dominum, et loquere regi pro nobis, et libera nos de morte. 

Nec non et ista quae subdita sunt. : 

Jos. (Azz. xi. 6. 9) draws largely upon Add. D, which endeavours to show in detail what is briefly stated in Esther 
νι if. The danger of Esther’s enterprise is emphasized by the king’s wrath, which serves also to set off the power of 
God which could turn the king’s heart. 

1. the third day. Cf. Esther iv. 16, v. 1. A. W. Streane quotes the Midrash, ‘Never did the Israelites find 
themselves in trouble longer than three days,’ and refers to Gen. xxii. 4, xlil. 17; Jonah i.17; and Hos. vi. 2. 

when she had ended her prayer. > Vulg. 

garments of humiliation. ἱμάτια θεραπείας, cf. D 13; so A.V. garments of mourning. Esther’s θεραπεία (or 
service), cf. Esther iv. 16, consisted in mortification and prayer. Accordingly, Fritzsche is perhaps right in emending 
vest. ornatus Vulg. to vest. oratus. After these words Old Lat. has ‘et lavavit corpus suum aqua et unxit se unctione’. 

glorious apparel. Cf. Esther v. 1 and Judith x. 3. 

2. majestically adorned. γενηθεῖσα ἐπιφανής. Vulg. ὁ cum regio fulgeret habitu’; Jos. ‘adorned herself as became 
a queen’, ᾿ 5 

she called. The religious element is as usual emphasized in non-canonical Esther. 

two maids. So NA, instead of ras δύο B, her two maids. She was waited upon by seven maids (cf. Esther 
ii, 9), and of them she took with her only two. 

For ἅβρα (Vulg. famuda, but elsewhere delicata, i.e. pretty, delicate) cf. Gen. xxiv. 61; Judith x. 5. 

The ἅβραι were maids of honour for the queen’s personal service. 

3. she leaned. ἐπηρείδετο, cf. Prov. iii. 18. 
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4(7) 5(8) one that walked delicately, and the other followed er, holding up her train. And she herself was 

radiant in the perfection of her beauty, and her countenance was happy and lovely: but her heart 

6 (9) was stricken with fear. And when she had passed all the doors, she took her stand before the king : 

now he was sitting upon his royal throne, clad in all his array of majesty, all adorned with gold and 
precious stones.. And he was very terrible. 

7 (10) And lifting up his face that flamed with glory, he looked upon her in fierce wrath. And the 

queen fell down and changed colour and swooned, and she bowed herself down upon the head of the 
maid who went before her. 

And God changed the spirit of the king into mildness, and in alarm he sprang up from his throne, 
and raised her in his arms until she came to herself again, and comforted her with reassuring words, 
9 (12) and said unto her, ‘ What is it, Esther? Iam thy brother. Be of good cheer, thou shalt not die. 
τὸ (13) τι (14) For our commandment is oly for our subjects. Draw near, 

12(15) Then he raised the golden sceptre and laid it on her neck, and embraced her and said, ‘ Speak 
to me.’ 

13 (16) And she said unto him, ‘I saw thee, my lord, as an angel of God, and my heart was dismayed for 

14 (17) fear of thy glory. For wonderful art thou, lord, and thy countenance is full of grace.’ 


8 (11) 


walked delicately. ὡς τρυφερευομένη, Vulg. ‘quasi prae deliciis et nimia teneritudine corpus suum ferre non 
sustinens’, Esther adopted the languishing manner of deportment cultivated by the pampered ladies of the harem. 
The impression of delicateness is heightened by Esther’s having a train-bearer. ὡς τρυφ., lit. ‘like a pampered, 
effeminate woman’. 

4. train. ἔνδυσις, a very rare use, and dm. dey. in LXX. 

5. the perfection. ἀκμῇ BNA, os ἀκμῇ ἐξ ἢ, ἐν ἀκ. N° Chu. 7, ἐν ἀκμῇ θυμοῦ, 2m fierce wrath, 

happy and lovely, lit. ‘happy like a lovely (face)’. Old Lat. adds ‘oculi autem gratissimi’. 

6. passed all the doors. Cf. Esther v. 1, ‘[she] stood in the inner court of the king’s house, over against the king’s 
house: and the king sat upon his royal throne in the royal house, over against the entrance of the house.’ Esther 
had entered into the inner court, in itself an act of presumption. Cf. Esther iv. 11. The throne-room opened upon 
the inner court, and through this door Esther passed into the immediate presence of the king. 

took her stand. κατέστη, but ἔστη N°? A. 

majesty. ἐπιφάνεια ; cf. v. 2 ἐπιφανής. The regular use of émd. in LXX is in connexion with the visttations of 
heavenly beings; cf. 2 Macc. (six times). The sculptures of Persepolis present a striking picture of the splendour of 
a Persian king (cf. Rawlinson, Amczent Mon. iv. 153). The Greeks assessed at 12,000 talents the value of the 
precious stones worn by Xerxes. 

7. flamed with glory. > δόξῃ A, which reads καὶ ἦρεν τὸ πρόσωπον αὐτοῦ πεπυρωμένον ἐν ἀκμῇ θυμοῦ, and ‘he lifted 
his face, which flamed in fullness of wrath’. For ἀκμὴ θυμ. cf. v. 5. 

fierce wrath. Esther had violated the rule (see Esther iv. 11) which forbade any one to approach the king 
unsummoned. After ἔβλεψεν Old Lat. has ‘et cogitabat perdere eam rex, et erat ambiguus clamans, et dixit, quis 
ausus est introire in aulam non vocatus ?’ 
felldown. Cf. Esther viii. 3. But this seems to be a fall due to fear, rather than in token of obeisance. Vulg. 
corruit. ΄ 
changed colour. μετεβάλετο ὃξ, but μεταβάλλειν has an intr. use. 
swooned. ἐν ἐκλύσει., But LXX more commonly gives a milder meaning to ἔκλυσις, i.e. weariness, and Vulg. 
does'so here, taking ἐν ἐκλ. with the following clause, ‘lassum super ancillulam reclinavit caput.’ 
powed herself down. ἐπέκυψεν ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς τῆς ἅβρας τῆς προπορευομένης αὐτῆς A, προσπορ. &, ie. ‘who was 
coming towards (the king)’. 

8. changed the spirit. Cf. an intr. use of μεταβ., Hab. i. 11 τότε μεταβαλεῖ τὸ πνεῦμα. Old Lat. has ‘Deus autem 
iram convertit in miserationem et furorem ipsius in tranquillitatem’. For μετεβ. &* has μετέλαβεν, and conversely for 
ἀνέλαβεν below A has ἀνέβαλεν. 

inalarm. ἀγωνιάσας, Vulg. ‘festinus ac metuens’. 

from his throne. > αὐτοῦ A. 

with reassuring words, lit. with peaceable words. For the expr. λόγοι εἰρηνικοί cf. Deut. ii. 26; Mic. vii. 3; and 
1 Macc. (seven times) ; also Sir. iv. 8 ἀποκρίθητι αὐτῷ εἰρηνικὰ ἐν πραύτητι. 

9. What is it, Esther? Old Lat. adds ‘soror mea Hester es et consors regni’. 

thy brother. An expression of intimacy, intended to show that the king regarded Esther as really entitled to 
special consideration. Cf. Song of Solomon viii.1. For the Egyptian use of ἀδελφός as ‘husband’ cf. Witkowski, 
Epist. Priv. Graec. xxvi, p. 37, where we find a wife so addressing her husband. For the converse use of ἀδελφή cf. 
Pap. Oxyr. iv, No. 744, and Tobit vii. 15, vili. 4, 7. 

10. our commandment. Lit. our comm. is common, i.e. it governs the king’s subjects generally, but not so 
favoured a one as Esther. Cf. Vulg. ‘non enim pro te, sed pro omnibus haec lex constituta est’. The words, preceded 
by ‘ Thou shalt not die’, are a reminiscence of Esther iv. 11. Paton, however (p. 220), quotes Herodotus to the effect 
that people might send in a message to the king, and request an audience. 

11, Draw near. Vulg. ‘Accede igitur et tange sceptrum ’. 

12. embraced her. τὴν Ἐσθήρ A. The pronoun is better as in BX. ἧ 

13. as an angel of God, i.e. radiant and terrible. The expression does not accord well with the scrupulosity shown 

ἐπ by Esther in Add. C; it comes strangely from a Jew to a heathen. Perhaps this is why it does not appear either in 
Josephus, or the Midrash, or Ben-Gorion. Cf. 1 Sam. xxix. 9 (cod. Al.); 2 Sam. xiv. 17, 20; xix. 27. 
for fear of. > φόβου A, but Vulg. has ‘ prae timore gloriae’. 

14. full of grace. χαρίτων μεστόν. Cf. Ps. xlv. 2 ὡραῖος κάλλει παρὰ τοὺς υἱοὺς τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ἐξεχύθη ἡ χάρις ἐν 
χείλεσίν σου. 
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15.(18) But while she was speaking, she fell swooning. 
16 (19) And the king was troubled, and all his servants sought to comfort her. 


ADDITION E. 


The Decree of Artaxerxes concerning the Fews. 


1 (xvi) Of which letter that which follows is a copy. 
The great king Artaxerxes to the rulers of countries in one hundred and twenty-seven satrapies 
from India to Ethiopia, and to those who are well affected to our government, greeting. 
2 Many, the more often they are honoured by the all too great goodwill of their benefactors, have 
3 become the more proud; and not only do they seek to injure our subjects, but, being unable to 
4 endure abundance, they take in hand to devise schemes against their own benefactors. And not 
only do they take thankfulness away from men, but also, being lifted up with the ostentatiousness 
of the foolish, they suppose that they shall escape the evil-hating justice of the all-surveying God. 
5 Yea, and oftentimes many of those who have been placed in she highest positions of authority 
have been moved by the specious words of ¢hose their friends who have been entrusted with the 
administration of the government to become partakers of innocent blood, and have become involved 


15. swooning. ἀπὸ ἐκλύσεως B + αὐτῆς NA, lit. because of her fainting. She fella second time. Cf. v. 7. 
16. servants. θεραπεία, curza Old Lat. Cf. Gen. xlv. 16 Φαραὼ καὶ ἡ θεραπεία αὐτοῦ. 


ADDITION E. The decree of Artaxerxes concerning the Jews, xvi. {-24. Add. E consists of twenty-four 
verses, and is placed in LXX between Esther viii. 12 and viii. 13. In Vulg. it is numbered xvi. 1-24, and is separated 
from Add. D by the words ‘Exemplar epistolae regis Artaxerxis, quam pro Iudaeis ad totas regni sui provincias misit ; 
quod et ipsum in Hebraico volumine non habetur’. It presents an imaginary reconstruction of the edict mentioned 
in Esther viii. 13, which, while cancelling the earlier rescript (Add. B), instructs all the king’s subjects in the most 
precise way to render all the aid in their power to the Jews on the thirteenth day of Adar. For the style of this Add. 
see note on Add. B. Josephus, 422. xi. 6. 12 reproduces this letter very fully. in ° 

1. Of which letter, lit. of which things, i.e. the letter, that which follows ts a copy. ὧν > X*. 

to the rulers .. . Ethiopia. The recipients are described in almost identical terms with those in Add. B. 
Here σατραπείαις (σατράπαις ἐξ", σατραπίαις N°) precedes χωρῶν. On satrapies see B τ. ἰδίων χωρῶν ἐξ, 

to those who... government. τοῖς τὰ ἡμέτερα φρονοῦσι takes the place of τοπάρχαις ὑποτεταγμένοις in Β 1. 
xe mg A have wrongly καὶ σατράπαις τοῖς τὰ... Two classes of officials are thus referred to, (a) the governors in 
127 satrapies, (Ὁ) the other officials, less prominent than satraps. Vulg. supports this view with ‘ac principibus qui 
nostrae iussioni oboediunt’, and this is better than to refer the clause (with Fritzsche) to subjects generally, who are 
mentioned unambiguously in v. 3. Jos. seems to favour ‘subjects’. 

2. Many. A veiled reference to Haman. Cf. Esther iii. 1. 

their benefactors. Cf. Luke xxii. 25. Their benefactors are the kings who have elevated them to their high 
position. A. W, Streane recalls how Ptolemy III (247-242 B.C.) obtained the actual title of εὐεργέτης (benefactor) 
through his restoration of the images of Egyptian gods, carried off by Cambyses to Persia. 

the more proud. μεῖζον ἐφρόνησαν. The general is interpreted by the particular in vv. 12-14. 

3. abundance, i.e. the excess of the honour bestowed on them in particular. Ryssel recalls the old proverb τίκτει 

τοι κόρος ὕβριν. Satiety is shown in thanklessness, v. 4. 

against their own benefactors. It has been suggested that Haman was not altogether free from participation 
in the plot of the two eunuchs, discovered by Mordecai (Add. A), and that Haman’s hatred of Mordecai was due to 
his having been thwarted by him. Cf. A 17. Haman’s part in the plot may be referred to here. See also Esther 
vii. ὃ. ς 
4. thankfuiness. καὶ κατὰ τὴν evy. NA wrongly, by dittography. 

lifted up... foolish. ‘Avidorum praesumptionibus inflammati’ Old Lat. This is a nearer translation. of 
τοῖς τῶν ἀπειραγάθων κόμποις ἐπαρθέντες than in Vulg. ‘humanitatis in se iura violare’. ἀπειραγάθων has given much 
concern’to copyists (ὑπεραγάθων 52, ἀπειρωπάθων 93 a) and to commentators, but it is a late ecclesiastical word, and (like 
ἀπειρόκαλος) is not to be translated literally, but with the general sense of foolish. ‘ Men ignorant of benefits’ is very 
clumsy. Zhe foolish are either the parasites who fawn upon the zouveau riche, or the too highly honoured man 
himself. 

suppose. For ὑπολαμβ. &*°> A have διαλαμβ. 

evil-hating. An attribute properly belonging to God, but here by a rhetorical licence applied to His justice. 
With μισοπόνηρος cf. μισοπονηρία, 2 Macc. iii. 1, and μισοπονηρεῖν, 2 Macc. iv. 49, viii. 4. 

5. those placed . . . positions, i.e. kings, such as Xerxes himself, who have been misled by their underlings. 

specious words. παραμυθία in the Greek is the subject of the verb, but the sentence runs more smoothly if it is 
turned as in text. 

friends . . . entrusted. Ryssel suggests with much probability that φίλων should be rendered as in text, and 
not as often ‘entrusted with the management of the affairs of their friends’, since a king would be slow to speak of 
kings as the ‘ friends’ of their subordinates. Ryssel speaks of φίλοι as the universal title of honour borne in Egypt by 
the highest officers of the king (cf. 1 Macc. ii. 18 and Jacob in ΖΑ ΤῊΣ x. 283), and translates Statthalter. Fritzsche 
emends φίλων to φιλοφρόνως or φιλοτίμως, but this is unnecessary. 

partakers. For μετόχους B 93 ὁ have peratiovs, which seems better in sense, and explains the corruptions perévous 
&* and perayvoica A. 

innocent blood. For αἵματα ἀθῷα cf. Jer. xix. 4. ee ii. 34 αἵματα ψυχῶν ἀθῴων. 

όδο 
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6 in irretrievable disasters, these men beguiling the innocent goodwill of their lords with the false 
trickery of their evil disposition. 

7 And the things impiously accomplished through the pestilent behaviour of men who ¢hus exercise 
their power unworthily may be seen not so much by an examination of the more ancient records 

8 which have been handed down as by observation of the things near at hand; and care must be 
taken for the future, in order that we may render the kingdom tranquil and peaceable for all men, 

9 not by relying upon tinformations}, but by ever passing judgement with clemency and attentiveness’ 
upon the matters that are brought to our notice. 

το For Haman, the son of Hamadathus, a Macedonian (an alien in very truth from the Persian blood 

11 and one who is fallen far from our favour), having been a guest among us, so far enjoyed the good- 
will which we display towards every nation, that he was called our father, and continued to receive 
the honour of all as the second person after the royal throne. 

13 But he, not bearing his proud position, took counsel to deprive us of our kingdom, and 20 deprive 
of life not only Mardocheus who is at once our saviour and perpetual benefactor, but also Esther the 
blameless partner of our kingdom, together with their entire nation, by manifold chicanery and 

14 deceits asking for them zo be delivered up to destruction. For through these wiles he thought to 
catch us isolated and to transfer the kingdom of the Persians to the Macedonians. 

15 But we find that the Jews whom this trebly-dyed villain had delivered to destruction are no evil- 


6. with the false trickery. τῴ τῆς κακοηθείας τρόπῳ N°" ‘while they after the fashion of their maliciousness (i.e. 
as malice is wont to do) by lying craft overreached.’ 

7. The text of this verse is slightly corrupt, though the sense is plain. ὡς BA > &*, παραδεδώκαμεν N°, παρεδώκαμεν ΒΑ, 
ὅσα BA, ὅσον &, ὑμᾶς BNA, ὑμῖν &*, ἐκζητοῦντας BNA, ἐκζήτουν ἐξέ, Accepting Fritzsche’s ὧν παρέδωκαν (6 which they, 
i.e. our predecessors, handed down’), I read as follows: σκοπεῖν δὲ ἔξεστιν, οὐ τοσοῦτον ἐκ τῶν παλαιοτέρων ὧν παρέδωκαν 
ἱστοριῶν ὅσον τὰ παρὰ πόδας ὑμῖν ἐκζητοῦντας, τὰ ἀνοσίως συντετελεσμένα. 

exercise ... unworthily. The text here is corrupt. ἀνάξια δυναστευόντων Β, ἀξίας δυναστευω | to N*, ἄξια 
δυναστευοντῶ N°, agvoduvacrevovrwy A. Fritzsche’s dvagia, . . . λοιμότητι is not very satisfying, besides which τῶν is 
in the wrong place. I suggest either to read with Cod. 248 τῶν ἀναξίως δυναστευόντων, or to follow the hint given by A 
and accept the rather long compound τῇ τῶν ἀναξιοδυναστευόντων λοιμότητι. It is just possible that ἀνάξια as in B might 
be right, the use being adverbial as in ἀνάξια πράττειν ; but a suggestion made by Ryssel, dvagia (dat. of subst. formed 
from ἀνάσσειν), cannot be entertained. ; 

which ... handed down. ὡς παρεδώκαμεν would mean ‘as we handed down’, but it would not fit with 
τῶν παλ. ior., which refer to chronicles of an earlier age. A. W. Streane refers to the inscription on the rock of 
Behistun, which, recording events in the reign of Xerxes’ predecessor, Darius Hystaspes (522-485 B.C.), tells of the 
rebellions of Smerdis and Gomatas. Fuller’s ‘as we have made clear’ might be a translation of παραδεδείχαμεν, but 
not of παραδεδώκαμεν. ᾿ 

the things near at hand. τὰ παρὰ πόδας ὑμῖν. Cf. the prov. τὰ πρὸς ποσὶν σκόπει. 

8. care must be taken. Before προσέχειν supply ἔξεστιν from v. 7. 

in order that we. Unless εἰς τὸ. . . παρεξόμεθα is a colloquialism, which is not to be expected in this passage, 
we must emend εἰς τὸ to ὅπως, or else, following Codd. 52, 64, 243, 248, read ὥστε, and emend παρεξ. ἴο παρέχειν or 
παρέξειν. : 

9. tinformations}. Fritzsche, following N° A, inserts οὐ, and for μεταβολαῖς BNA suggests διαβολαῖς, which is 
found in Luc. texts, and is perhaps supported by varietatibus in Old Lat., and sz diversa tubeamus Vulg., both of 
which may point to an earlier corruption διαφοραῖς. οὐ χρώμενοι ταῖς διαβολαῖς, as translated in text, is supported by 
Jos. Azz. xi. 6. 12, ‘it is not fit to attend any longer to calumnies.’ 

With this change of text, there is no longer the question of the formal revocation of the earlier edict (Add. B), a 
step which would seem to be opposed to the Persian rule stated in Dan. vi. 8, 12. Cases are indeed cited where 
Persian kings have repealed their edicts, but the strongest argument for a change of text seems to lie in the evident 
antithesis between the first and second clauses of v. 9. 

10. ὡς yap ᾿Αμάν BNA. 1 suggest ὁ γάρ. : 

a Macedonian. Vulg. ‘et animo et gente Macedo’. Cf. Esther ix. 24 LXX, which renders by Μακεδών the same 
Hebr. expression as in Esther iii. 1 is rendered Bovyaios. The word is no doubt intended to represent Haman as a 
traitor, but it is probably employed as a word held in odium by the Jews, who associated it with Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the hated reversionary in Syria of the Macedonian power. 

an alien. Both ‘Agagite’ and ‘Macedonian’ describe Haman as a foreigner. Cf. also the plot ascribed to 
him in v.14. His malignity is emphasized by ἐπιξενωθείς : he had enjoyed the privileges of hospitality. 

11. our father. Cf. Add. B6andv.3. For ‘father’ as a complimentary title cp. Witkowski, £~. Priv., p. 50. 

as the second person. Cf. Esther iii. 1; see also 2 Chron. xxviii. 7, and 1 Esdras iii, 7 δεύτερος καθιεῖται Δαρείου, 
καὶ συγγενὴς Δ. κληθήσεται. ἶ 

12. deprive ... kingdom. For Haman’s motive, however, cf. Α 17 and Esther iii. 5. See also Esther iii. 11. 
It is difficult to see what Haman could hope to gain by the motive attributed to him here and in v. 14. 

13. benefactor. As recorded in the royal chronicles, Esther vi.1. Paton writes (p. 245) : ‘It was a point of honour 
with the Persian kings to reward promptly and magnificently those who conferred benefits upon them (cf. Her. iii. 138, 
140; V. 113 viii. 85; ix.107). According to Her. viii. 85 the Persians had a special class of men known as Ovosangat, 
or “benefactors of the king”’.’ 

14. these wiles. > τούτων A. 

transfer. μετάξαι BNA, μεταλλάξαι 44 74 76 106 120 236. 

15. trebly-dyed. τρισαλιτήριος, Cf. 2 Macc. viii. 34, xv. 3. 
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16 doers, but govern themselves with the most righteous laws, and are sons of the Most High, Most 
Mighty, Living God, who ordereth the kingdom both for us and for our fathers with the most 
excellent governance. 

17 Ye will do well therefore not to give effect to the letters sent by Haman the son of Hamadathus, 
18 because the man himself who wrought these things has been hanged with all his house at the gate 
of Susa; for God that ruleth over all hath speedily rendered unto him the justice that he merits. 

19 Now ¢herefore display the copy of this letter openly in every place, and suffer the Jews to obey 
20 their own laws, and reinforce them so that on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month Adar, on the 

selfsame day, they may defend themselves against those who attacked them in the time of their 

21 affliction: for this day hath the God who ruleth over all made to be unto them @ day of gladness 
instead of the day of destruction for the chosen race. 

22 Do yealso therefore, among your commemorative festivals keep z¢ a notable day with all good 

23 cheer, that both now and hereafter it may be a day of salvation to us and to the Persians friendly to 
us, but a memorial of destruction to those who conspire against us. 

24 And every city or country without exception which shall not do according to these commands 
shall fall under our wrath and be destroyed with fire and sword; it shail be rendered not only 
unpassable for men, but also hateful for all time to beasts and birds. 


ADDITION F. 


The interpretation of the Dream of Mordecai. 
1 (x) (4) And Mardocheus said, ‘ These things are from God. 


16. sons of the Most High. Cf. Hos. i. ro ἸΧΧ κληθήσονται καὶ αὐτοὶ υἱοὶ θεοῦ ζῶντος. The Jews are members of 
the people which God has created as His ‘son’. 

who ordereth. ‘Darius Hystaspes, the father of Xerxes, was wont to attribute—judging from the inscription 
over his tomb at Naksh-i-Rast4m—all that he had done to the favour of Ormuzd’ (Speaker's Comm. ad loc.). For. 
the likeness between Persian and Jewish language on the subject cf. Ezra i. 3, vii.21; Dan. iv. 34 ff, vi. 27; Jer. xxvii. 6. 

18. hanged. ἐσταυρῶσθαι, i.e. zmpaled. Cf. Esther vii. 10. 

with all his house. Haman’s sons were not actually impaled till the fourteenth day of Adar, though they died 
on the thirteenth day. Cf. Esther ix. 12-14. It was indeed a Persian custom to execute the family with the guilty 
one (cf. Dan. vi. 24), especially in the case of a traitor, but here Haman evidently suffered alone. Cf. Esther vii. ro, 
vill. 7, ix. To. 

19. display. ἐκθέντες. For ἐκτιθέναι, a specially Greek-Egyptian word, cf. Esther iii. 14, iv. 8, viii. 13, ix. 14. 

openly. With μετὰ παρρησίας cf. Esther viii. 13 ὀφθαλμοφανῶς. 

obey their own laws. For νομίμοις BNA have νόμοις. The same permission was given by Artaxerxes to Ezra 
(Ezra vii. 25f.). Cf. Jos. Azz. xii. 3. 3. : 

20. thirteenth day. So Esther ix. 1, but Add. B 6 has che fourteenth day. 

the selfsame day. The very day appointed for the destruction of the Jews. Cf. Esther iii. 13, viii. 11. 

21. ruleth over all. ὁ ἐπὶ πάντα A. 

chosen race. The Jewish fabricator of the decree betrays himself here by an expression that a Persian nk 
would not have used. For ἐκλεκτός applied to Israel cf. Ps..cv. 6; Isa. xiii. 20. 

22. commemorative festivals. Fritzsche, thinking ὑμῶν out of place in a decree addressed to Persians, and 
unsuitable in connexion with ἐπωνύμοις, which when so used could not bear its full meaning, suggests ἐν ταῖς ἐπωνύμοις 
κλήρων ἑορταῖς. We should thus have κλήρων. as the translation of O38, translating ‘on the feasts known by the 
name of Lots’. The suggestion is good, but not essential. 
anotable day. Cf. 2 Macc. xv. "36. Translate, supplying ταύτην, ‘ Keep it (1.6. the 13th day of Adar) a notable 
day.’ - 

23. it may be. After σωτηρία many Codd. add ἧ. 

a day of salvation. σωτηρία stands in antithesis to ἀπωλείας, and should therefore have this accent; Fritzsche, 
neglecting this, reads σωτήρια (i.e. ἱερά), but wrongly. The day is to be ἃ ‘ salutary’ day for the Persians, as well as 
a memorial of their king’ s deliverance. But they are not called upon to observe the feast in the Jewish way. 

salvation to us, ὑμῖν ἐξ" ὑμῶν A. Fritzsche suggests ὑμῖν here for ἡμῖν, which is in harmony with ὑμεῖς at 
beginning of v. 22. 

24. fire and sword, lit. ‘spear and fire’. 

unpassable ... hateful. Cf. Jer. xxxil. 43, li. 62; Ezek. xxv. 13, xxxil. 13. 

‘for alltime. > cis... χρόνον A. 


ADDITION F. The interpretation of the Dream of Mordecai, x. 1-10. Add. F consists of τὸ vv., and is 
numbered in Vulg. x. 4-13, and is the only one of the six Adds. which is given there in its right place. But while in 
relation. to the canonical portions its position is correct, it stands in an inverted relation to the uncanonical, Jerome 
having gathered out of the text all the Adds. which preceded, and placed them after it in a kind of appendix. Jerome 
prefixed to this Add. the following words which separate. it from Esther x. 3: ‘Quae habentur in Hebraeo plena fide 
expressi. Haec autem quae sequuntur, scripta reperi in editione Vulgata quae Graecorum lingua et litteris con- 
tinetur; et interim post finem libri hoc capitulum eee 3 quod iuxta consuetudinem nostram obelo, id est veru, 
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2 (56) ‘For I remember concerning the dream which I saw respecting these things; and nothing thereot 
: Ξ 85; Ξ 
is unfulfilled. 


3(6) ‘The little spring became a river, and there was a light and the sun and much water. 

4(7) ‘The river is Esther, whom the king married and made queen. And the two dragons are I and 
5 (8) Haman. And the nations ave those that were gathered together to destroy the name of the Jews. 
6 (9) And my nation, this is Israel, which cried unto God and were saved. And the Lord saved His 


people, and the Lord delivered us out of all these evils. And the Lord wrought great signs and 
wonders, such as have not been done among the nations, 


7 (10) ‘Therefore the Lord made two lots, one for the people of God and the other for all the other 


8 (11) nations ; and these two lots came at the hour and the moment and the day of judging before God 
(for His people) and for all the nations. 


9 (12) ‘So God remembered His people, and justified His inheritance. 
10 (1 3) ‘And these days shall be unto them in the month Adar, on the fourteenth and fifteenth day of the 


same month, with an assembly and joy and gladness before God, from generation to generation for 
ever among His people Israel.’ 


11(xi)(1) ‘In the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said he was a priest and 


praenotavimus.’ In LXX Esther this Add. is the concluding portion of the book. Josephus shows no acquaintance 
with either the Dream of Mordecai or its interpretation. 

1. These things, i.e. the history recorded in the chapters of canonical Esther. 

from God. Cf. Ps. cxviii. 23 (Matt. xxi. 42), of an event determined by God’s providence. 

2. the dream. See Add. A. 

Pec these things. ‘ Haec eadem significantis’, Vulg. The interpretation of the dream in detail occupies 
νυ. 3-6. 

3. spring became. The style of this verse is naturally rather abrupt. πηγὴ ἐγένετο N* A seems better than πηγὴ ἥ B. 
Vulg. quite unnecessarily translated ‘the little spring became a river, and was turned into light and the sun, and over- 
flowed into many waters’. There is nothing in the Greek of either the dream or its interpretation to suggest this. 
The elevation of Esther answers to ‘the spring [which] became a river’, while the safety and joy of the Jews upon their 


deliverance are pointed to by ‘ the light and the sun’ (cf. Esther viii. 16). But cf. Luc. MSS., ἥλιος καὶ φῶς ot ἐγένοντο 
τοῖς ᾿Ιουδαίοις ἐπιφάνεια τοῦ θεοῦ. 


4. the two dragons. > dvo A. See Add. A 6. 

5. the nations. See Add. A 6. The suggestion is that the whole world was arrayed against the people of God. 
destroy the name, i.e. the very existence of the Jewish people. 

6. my nation. We should have expected τὸ δὲ ἔθνος τὸ δίκαιον from Add. A 6. 
cried unto God. See A 9. 
signs and wonders. Cf. Ps. cxxxv. 9. 

7. Therefore. This verse is omitted by A. : 

two lots. Cf. Esther iii. 7, which shows Haman seeking to obtain a lucky issue by lot; cf. 1 Sam. xiv. 41. 
Here God’s making two lots means simply that God took into His own arbitrament the decision between His people 
and their enemies. ; 

8. This verse is omitted by B*, but is inserted in the lower margin. 

came ... before God. Hardly, with Ryssel, that ‘the destinies represented by them were fulfilled’. They 
came before God, and God passed judgement on them. 

moment. καιρόν B, κλῆρον BPN A, 

᾿ (for His people) and. Fritzsche’s suggestion is good, and has been incorporated into the text. The question 
is of both lots, but the mention of ‘the people’ in v. 9 may be the cause of its omission in v. 8. 

9. justified. Servavit, Old Lat.; wisertus est, Vulg. But the meaning is the characteristic meaning of δικαιοῦν, 
cf, Deut. xxv. 1; Sir. xiii, 22 ‘ pronounced their cause righteous ’. 

το. fourteenth and fifteenth day. καὶ τῇ mevr. > N* A* (καὶ τῇ ε΄ kai’ N°AMB), The actual day of deliverance 
was the 13th day of Adar, but the fact of the observance of the festival on the 14th and 15th days caused Jewish 
writers to seek for an explanation. 

The explanation as given in Esther ix. 16-19 is as follows: the Jews in the provinces avenged themselves on the 
13th Adar, and rested on the 14th; but the Jews in Shushan required two days for their vengeance, and did not rest 
till the 15th Adar. 

The 14th day was the principal day, and is referred to in 2 Macc. xv. 36 as ἡ Μαρδοχαικὴ ἡμέρα. 

11. Esther and the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach are the only books of the Greek O. T. which offer any information 
as to their authorship and date. ; 

The objection has been raised against the authenticity of this subscription that it represents the author of the 
version as a Palestinian Jew, whereas his speech has an Egyptian colour; but his name ‘ Lysimachus son of Ptole- 
maeus’ suggests a distinctly Egyptian origin, and it is legitimate to assume that he was an Egyptian Jew who through 
residence at Jerusalem became acquainted with this Hebrew Megié/ah, and having acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, 
sought to benefit his Egyptian brethren by providing them with a Greek version. 

It is indeed impossible to say whether the subscription was appended by the translator of the canonical Hebrew 
portions, or by the author or incorporator of the Additions ; but there is nothing in the subscription to make us hesitate 
to accept its witness. The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach was translated 132 B.C., and it is probable that Hebrew 
Esther was translated about the same time. : 

It used to be thought that the date indicated by the subscription was 178 B.c., Ptolemy Philometor, who reigned 
at that period, being well disposed towards the Jews. But further investigation has shown that of the four Ptolemies 
who were married to a Cleopatra only one (Ptolemy VIII, Soter II, Lathyrus) was married to a Cleopatra in the 
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a Levite, and Ptolemaeus his son brought in 20 Egypt the Epistle of Phrurai Zeve set forth, which 
they said was ¢rue, and that Lysimachus the son of Ptolemaeus, of the dwellers in Jerusalem, had 
interpreted it. 


fourth year of his reign. The date therefore is plainly 114 B.c. (see Jacob, ‘ Das Buch Esther beiden LXX,’ in ZATW, 
1890, p. 241 ff.). : 

This entire verse is omitted by the Luc. MSS. (except 19) and Old Lat. 

In the fourth year, i.e. 114 B.C. 

Epistle of Phrurai. Φρουραί B, Φρούραια X* A, cf. Jos. Ant. xi. 6. 13, Φρουρίμ N°*, The ‘Epistle’ does not 
refer merely to the instructions of Esther ix. 20-28, but to the whole Book of Esther, which is regarded as an Epistle 
from Mordecai to the Jewish people concerning the feast of Purim. 

For the connexion of the feast of Purim (Phrurim) with the Persian Farvardigén, the Feast of the Dead, cf. 
Paton, 2552. pp. 84-87. . 

of the dwellers. τῶν ἐν Β ἐξ, but Fritzsche and Lagarde read τόν. 

After the last word in v. 11 BS A have the subscription Ἐσθήρ. 
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